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Administration of India 1942 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal* Bihar* 
Bombay. Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North* West iVontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Oommissiooer* 
ships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anadamans 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian Statea# 

Reigning Sovereign — Hia Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

8§creiary of State for /ttdta— -The 
BifCht Hon. Mr. L. 8. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under^Secretary of States 
Sir Find-lster Stewart, o.g.b., 0 . 0 . 1 .B, 
asj., 

Parliamentary Undersecretary of 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Adviaere to the Secretary of States 
Sir H. Straknsch, o.b.b. Sir A. A. L. 
Parsons, k.oi.B. Sir H. Williamson, 
O.I.B.* M.B.B., Sir J. Clay, k.g.i.b., o.8.i. 
O.B.B. E. Ra^rhavendra Rao, Lt. — CoL. 
Sir H. Siihrawardy, OB.B. Sir J. A. 
Woodhead. K.asJ. Dewan Bahadur 6.E. 
RaiiKanathan, Sir Oourteny Latimer, 
K.G.I.B., C.8.I. 

High Commieaioner of Jndio— Sir 
Azisul Huq. Kt. 

Trad*' Commieeioner for /ndto— Sir 
David Meek. Kt., G.I.B., O.B.B. 

Government of India 

(Area — 1,808,679, 8q, milee with a 
population of 868,837,778 of people-^nearly 
one- fifth of human race) 

Viseroy A Governor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marqness of Linlithgow, P.G., E.T., G.M.8.I., 
O.M.I.E., O.B.B,, D.L., T.D., {18th April 
1936) 

Members of the Exeeatlro Connell 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival avell, g.c.b.. O.M.G.. M.G., 

British Service, Commander-in -Chief in 
India (War.) 

The Hon. Malik Sir Firos Khan Noon, 
X.C.8.Im R.C.l.a (Defence.) 

The Hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker 
(Commerce.) 

The Hon. Sir Hormusji F. Mody 

Honf^Sir Baltoa Ahmed {Law.) 

The Hon. 8ii Reginald Huwdl, 
K.C.8.I.. LGA. (Home.) 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar (Indiana Mepreeenta^ 
live at the Britieh War Cabinet and on 
the Padfie War CauneU in London.) 


The Hon. Dr. B. R. Ambedker JLa6oitr| 
The Hon. Sir E. 0. Benthall {War 
Traneport.) 

The Hon. Sir .Teremy Raieman, K.O.B.I., 

G.I.B . l.C.8. (Finance.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammed Usman, K.O.I.B. (Poeie 

and Air.) 

The Hon. Mr. M. S. Aney (tndiane 

Overeeaeu 

The Hon. Sir J. P Srivaatava. X.B.B. 

(Civtl Defence). 
The Hoik Sir Jogendra Singh 

(Education, Health and Landed 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Uydari p o. 
(Information anti Broadcaeting^Died on 
8th January 1948) 

The Hoik Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
(Civil Defence -Died on 16th June 1948.) 

President, Legielative Aateii»bfy«-.11ie 
Hon. Sir Abdnr Rahim. KG.B.I. 

Preeidtnt Council of Stnte^^tbe Hon. 
Sir Manerkji Byraroji Dadabhoy, s.C.a.l., 
K.G.1 B., L,L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Nnmerleal Btrangth of Partioa 


(a) In Central Aosemblv 

OoDgreea Party 40 

Mualiro Leagne Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Oongreee Nationaliste 11 

European Group 9 

Officiale 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council op State 

Independent Progreasive Party 10 

Oongreee Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


ToTAid 82 

Government of Bengal 

Area Pf .255 eq. milee ; Population'^ 
60A14,000 (Provieumal to the neareet 
thoueand). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, o. c. 

1 . B. SMumed office on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1989. 
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CkiUBdl of Mtnlttm 

CoftlltioD iorsiid i2th Deomkm, IMl. 

(1) TbB Hon. Hr. Abol SAsem Fadul 
Hii 4« Ohid Miniater, (iSToma, PubUtsiiu d 
Finance^ uitoBtem^Progresaive Coalition), 
Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habi- 
bulla Bahadar of Dacca, Aartculture dt 
Induiiriea and Commerca dt Labour (Afoa- 
lem Progressive Coalition)^ 

(3) Toe Hod. Mr. Santoab Kumar 
Baau; PubUe He/alth and Lotal Self^Ch* 
vernmont and Civil Defence (Hindu Pro^ 
gressive Coaiiiion)* 

(4) Tha Hon. Khan Bahadur Mr. 
Abonf Kerim, Education {Muslim Pro- 
gressive Coalition) 

(5) The Hon. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Baueriee, Revenue^ Judicial and Legisla- 
tive (Mindu Progressive Ooalition)» 

(Q The Hon. Khan Bahadur Hashem 
All Khan, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness (Muslim Progressive Coali- 
tion). 

(7) The Hon. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
Communication and Works^ ( Muslim Pro- 
gresSve CoaXition). 

(8) The Hon. Mr. Upendra Nath Bar* 
man, Forests & Excise (Scheduled Caste 
Progressive Coalition). 

Parliamentary Seeretarlee 

(1) Mra. Haeina Murahed, m.b b MX.a., 
(Huelim Frogreeeive Ooalition). 

Numerical atrength of Pardea 

(a) In A8eEMBLY--(Total aeat»— 250) 

I . Progreaaive Coalition Party con* 
aiata of 

1. Hon. Miniatera .8 

2. ProgresBive Aaaembly Party 51 

3. Gongreaa Parliamentary Party 

by Mr. Sarat Ch. Boae 26 

4. Independent Scheduled Oaate 

group 14 

5. Kriahak Proja group ... 16 

6. Anglo-Indiana ... 3 

7. Nationaliata ... 14 

8. Enropeana ... 25 

II. Ooogreaa lead by 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy 25 

III. Mtialim League ... 43 

IV. Unattached ... 25 


(b) In OoDNOi^Tqtal 
udini 


250 

^ aeata-*68 in- 
cluding 3 aeata-^two Hiudna and one 
Mualim*— vacant at preaent), 

(1) Oongreaa Parliamentary Party 
(Orthodox) ... ... 7 

(ii) Oongreaa Parliamentary Party 7 
(lii) Mualim League (Oppoaition) 17 
(it) PJfogreaalve Coalition . 16 
W PrcKreaaive ... 5 


(vi) European ... ... 6 

(vii) Unattached 8 

Capital and its population 

Calcutta— 21,09,000 (Proviaional to the 
neareat thouaand). 

Summer- capital and ite population :r- 

Darjeeling— 25,900 (Proviaional to the 
neareat thouaand). 

Receipt and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year— 
Receipta-1, 56 97.9000 
Expenditure— 16,75,38,000 

Government of the Pnnjab 

(Area-^130,9S0 ag. miles, Population 
28,000,000). 

Governor 

Sir Bertrand Glancy, k.c.b.l, k.o.i.b., 
(April 7, 1941.) 

Connell of Miniatera 

(1) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, k.b.b., 
Premier (Muslim — U nionist) . 

(^ The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhrt 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Minister of Revenue, 
(Hindu^Unionist). 

(3) The Hoi). Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister, (Hindu— National Pro- 
gresSve). 

(4) The Hon. Major Nawabzada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, o.b.e., Mi- 
nister of Public Works ^ (Muslim— Unw- 
nisi). 

(5) The Hon. Main Abdul Haye. 
Minister of Education, (Muslim— Unio- 
nist) 

(6) The Hon. Bardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, 

Political deeignation of the Minietiy : 
Uniouiat. 

Date of formation of Minietry 
April 1, 1937. 

Parliamentary Secretaries (1) Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, (Miielim— Unionist). (2) Mre. Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, m.b.b.. Parliamentary 
Secretary (Muslim— Unionist). (3) Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, (Muelim— Unionist). (4) Chaud* 
hari Tikka Ram, M.B.B., Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Hindu— Unionist). (5) Bhdkh 
Faiz Muhammad, m.b.e., Parllammiiary 
Secretary, (Muslim— Unionist). (6) Sayed 
Amjad Ali Shah, :m.b.e., Parliamentary 
Priv. Secretary, (Muslim— Unionist). 
(7} Bhagat Hana Raj, Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary, (Hindu— Unionist). (8) 
Nawabzada Mmtummad Faiyas Ali Khan 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, (Mua- 
lim— Unionist). (9) Sir William Rdberta, 
ST,) ai.&, Parliamentary Private Seere- 
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torv, .(CSimtiAn— Unioniit). <10) Khtn 
Bafiaaar Mian Maahtaq Abmacl Qurma* 
F^flijmentary rafata Baoretary, 
(Mifalim— Uaionlat), (11) Sardar JagjU 
Parliamifentary Secretary, 
Kiialaa Natioaai). (12) ^rdar 
Oopal Singh, ParUamentary Saoratary, 
(SiUi--Khdaa Rational). Riu Sahib 
Thakar Bupudaman Singh, Parliamen* 
tary Secretary, (Sikh— National Progiea- 
fliTe). 

Nomerieal 8trai|gth of Parties 

The total number of Beats in the Le- 

f islatire Aseembly is 175 including the 
Lon’ble Speaker. They axe divided into 
parties as follows 

Government eupportera Unionist 
Party— 97. Khalsa National— 10. Inde- 
pendent's. National Progressive— 4. 
Sardar Baldev Singh's Party— 7. Total— 
121 . 

Opposition '.—Congress Party- 36. In- 
dependent Members— 17. Total— 53. 

Capital and its populaiion — Lahore — 
4,29.747. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla— 18,144. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 1942 — 
Receipts— Ha. 14,49,18,000. Expenditure— 
Rs. 13. 63,50.000. 

Government of Sind 

{Area — 49^37S 8q* miles \ Populations^ ! 

4AS6,00S.) ! 

Governor | 

Sir Hugh Dow, k.c. 8.1 ,, c.i.b., 1.0.8, | 

(April. 1. 1941.) I 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition— Formed on 10-10-1942 
The Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, k.c.s.l, (Premier in 
charge^ Finance Department and Civil 
Defence Department), {Muslim League,) 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ayub S. Khuhro ( Minister-inschargCf 
Revenue, Registration and Co-operation 
Departments,) {Muslim LeagueY 

The Hon. Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawazali, 
{Miniater-in^charge, Education, Excise, 
Forest, Agriculture, Rural Reconstruction 
and Labour Deportments,) 

The Hon. Haji Muhammad Haidiim 
GazdsTt (Ministersinscharge), Home, 
Legal, Political dt Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments) (Muslim League,) 

The Hod. Bao Saheb Gokaldas Mewal- 
das Bochlani, (Minister-in-charge, Public 
Works Department and Local Self- 
Government Department) (Independent) 
The Hon. Dr. Hemandas Bupchand 
Wadhwani, (Ministenin-charge, Medical, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Induairiee 
Departments) (Independent,) 


0) Khan JBe^dor Allah BakMi K. 
Gabole. (MbS/T 

<21 Sped Nur Muhammad #hah CMus- 
lim lAigue), 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali AHiha. 
(Mmam League), 

(4) Mr/Muhammad Yusif Khan Chau* 
dio (Mutlim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal RewaohandMotwani. 
(Hindu Maha Sabha). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Soti 60 , 

Congress 9 ; Hindu Independent Party 
8 ; Muslim League 14 ; Strength of ether 
party in the Assembly not known. 

Capital and its Popii/atton— Karschi, 
386,655. 

Budpet /orilMO— '43 Revenue Beeeipta 
Rs. 4,80,74.000— Expeiiditare on Revenue 
Acoounta Rs. 4,96,01,000 

Government of Orima 

(Area— ^0,000. Sg, miles ; PopuloHon-^ 
Ft, 23, 644. 

Governor 

H. £. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.C.I.B., I.O.8., J.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Conuell of Mlnlstsiu 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. POrso- 
nnel 

(1) Hon*ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi (Prime MinisteryHome 
Affairs (/excluding Publicity) Local Self- 
Government and Public Works, 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Qodavaris Misra— 
Finance, Home Affairs (Publicity)^ Deve* 
lopment and Education, 

(3) Hou’ble Maulavi Abdus Sobhao 
Khan— Zroto and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health, 

Speaker, Legislative Aesem5/y— Hon’ble 
Sri Muknnda Prasad Dbb. 

Nnmerleal Strength of Parties 
Total Sets-eO. 

CoDgresB 31 ; Nationalist CoalitioD 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297, No Summer Canital. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. B^nta 
Expenditure- 

Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

Gaveramemk of Assam 

OorMRwr-Sic AadtevOonrln Clow, 
K.0.B.1, (May 4, 1942): . 
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OnmU of MiBlrtm 

Ootlltloii; Formed Auguet 26, 1942; 
F§r9imml : 

a) MeaUvi Seiyid 8lr Mahemmed 
Biadalla, m.a., b.l. (Afue/tm L$ague)\ 
FHnu Miniit0r, 

(lO Nebe Earner Dette (Auam ITnited 
FartyS 

0) MeuWi Manewwer AH, B.A., ll.b. 
{Mudim League). 

(4) Utrendre Ohendre Obekreberti, 
B.A. {Aeeam UmUd Party). 

(5) Ehen Behib Mauleri Mudabbir 
Httsaain Ohaudhuri, b.l. {JHuelim 
League). 

(o) Ur. Mahendra Nath Saikia, L.M.P. 
(Aaaom United Party). 

(U Maulavi Abdul Matiu Ohaadhari, 
BX. [Muelim League). 

(Q Ehan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahaman, M.A t b.l. {Muslim League). 

(9) Mies Mavia Duiin, b.a.« b.t., bx. 
{Assam United Party\. 

<10) Rupnath Brahma, B.L. {Assam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28. 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerleal Strength of Partlea 


(4) 8. V. Bamamurty. oxb., i.o.a. 

Numeiieal Sfrongth of Flartiee 

Legie. Assembly: Total Seats 2l5 
(vacant 90.) Oongresa 142 ; Justice 
14; Anglo-Indian 2r, Muslim Lea^ 12; 
European 4 : Independents 8; Nadonal 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legis. Council: Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Congress 23; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2; National Democrats 2 : Independents 
8 Those who have not intimate their 
paru affiliation 3; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population— Madras : 
7,77.48). 

Bummer Capital and its Population — 
Ootacamund : 292,850. 

Budget for Current year 

Receipts: Rs. ia97.86,400. 

Expenditure: Rs. 18,94.27,800. 

Government of Bombay. 

{Area : — 76^448 sq, miles ; Population 
20 , 849,840 

Oovemor— H. £. Sir Lawrence Roger 
Lumley, G.c.i.a, t.d., (Sept., 18, 1937). 


Legis. Assembly *rotal sets 106. 
Congress 81 (including the Speaker); 
People’s 10; European 9; Independent 4; 
Assam United 53 (of this 32 belong to 
the Muslim League). 

Legis. Council Muslim 7 including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party; Europeans 
2\ Plains, Tribal 1, Scheduled Hindu 1; 
Ahom Community 1; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
United Party); Independents 9 (Marwaris 
8 and Case Hindus 6). 

Capital and its Popu/afton— Shillong; 
88,192. No Summer Capital. 

Peceipt and Expenditure for Current* 
ueoi:— Receipts: Rs. 3,33,73,000. Expen- 
diture; Bs. 3,67,18,000. 

Government of Madras 

{Area 1,84,868 8q. Miles, Population 
4,98,40 6e4\. 

Oovemor:— Oapt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, o.ai.B., M.o.; 
Assumed charge March 12. 1940. 

Advisory Coouell 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939; Present Personnel: 

(1) Sir George Boag, K.O.I.E., C.8.I., 

1.0A 

(2) Sir Hugh Hood, K.O.I.B., o.B.i. 
LOJI. 

(8) T, Q. Btttherford, o.8.i., ai.a, 

XOJt 


Advisory Connell 

llie Congress Ministry having re* 
signed the Governor assumed Administra- 
tive and l^islative Powers assisted by 
the following advisers 

Council formed Nov. 4. 1939 ; Present 
Personnel : 

(i) Henry Foley Knight, c.i.B., I.O.8. 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(ii) Charles Holditch Bristow, O.I.E., 
I.C.S,, Portfolio : Home. 

(iii) Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford 
Collins, C.S.I., O.B.B. i.a8. Portfolio : 
Revenue. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

(a) In AsHmbly‘-{liOisX seats— 175) 
Congress--86, Muslim League— 25 , 

Independents— 13. Independent Labour — 
14, Progressive— 12, Peasants and Peoples 
—7, Peasants and Workers— 7; Democra- 
tic Swaraj— 4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total 
-175. 

(b) In Uounct’l— (Total seats— 30). 
Congress— 10. Muslim League— 3. In- 

dependents- 9, Progressive— 1, Democra- 
tic Swaraj— 3, Liberal— 1, (Vacant seats 
3): Total-30. 

Capital and its population :— Bombay 
City-1.489.883. 

Summer capital and its population :— 
Poona-338.448. 

Receipts and expenditure on Bevenue 
Account for the current year :— 
Beceipts-Bs. 15,18,16.000. 
Expenditare— Ba. 15^17,18j200. 
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GiMrt. of the United Pkoviacet 

Mrta— aq. miles ; Population 
***5^,46,456). 

Oowa or— H. E. Sir Manrioe Oarnier 
Haliett, K.C.I.B, c,i.E.. r.ca., (De- 
cember 6, 1U39). 

Advieory Dounoil — formed ou Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Fanna La), M.A., M.8C., x<l.b., 
(Oantab), D. Litt. (Agra) Bar-at-Law, 

0. 8.1., O.LB.. I.O.8. 

PoriTolios i£ducation, Indufliries, 
LocBl-Self-Oorernment and Tublic 
tiealtb. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas), 
K.C.I.B., G.B I., 1.0.8. 

Portfolios : Home Affairs, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

(:i) Mr. A. G. Shirreff, b.a., j. p., 

1. c. 8. 

Portfolios : Revenue. Rural Deve- 
lopment, Agriculture, Forests, Communi- 
cations and Irrigation* 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) ly A88BMBLY~(Total seats— 228). 
Government supfiorters : Congress 147, 

Opposition: Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21: 'I'otai 2^ 

(b) IH' CouNCiiM'rotal seats— 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition: Nationalist 13. Independent 
8, Uiiattaclied (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding President), 

Capital and its population — 

Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Bummer Capital and its population — 
Naini Tal-21.313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue I 
Accounts for the current year— j 

Recetpf— Re. 17,12;i2,132. I 

Expentiiture — Rs. 17,08,29,584. i 

Government of Bihar 

{Area — 69^348 Sq, Milea\ Population — 
87,988,681. 

Governor— }A. E. Sir Thomas 
Alexandar Stewart, k.g.s.1., k.g.i.b., i.c.b. 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress having resigned the 
Governor assumed the Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers:— 

Council formed Nov« 4.’39. 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R. Cousins. o.i.B., I.G.B. 

2. B. E. Bussell, G.8.I., g.i.e., i.g.b. 

Nnmerleal Strength of Partloe 
In Ataembfg— (a) Total number of M. 


5 seats vacant doe 


L. Aa’s 147 

to death of members:) 

fb) Number di Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death 
of members. 

(e) Number of M. L. A.’8 belonging 
to congress party 96 (excluding 2 seato 
vacant due to death of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There Is no ouch 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Coti;/et7— (a) Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(o) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members brionging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no such reoog* 
nised party in the Council but two mem* 
bers have informed that they owe allegi- 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its po/m/afton— Patna— 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi -62,^. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts - 6,43,25,000. 

Expenditure— 5,80,42,000. 

Governmenl of C. P. 

(Area^l, 81,589 Sq, Miles; Population 
—1,68,99,018.) 

Governor— H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.G.I.B., G.I.1S. I.C.8.. (October 2, 1940) 

Advisory Council— The (>>ngress Minis- 
t^ having resigned the Governor assum- 
ed the Administrative and Legislative 
Powers assisted by the following advi- 
sers 

(Council formed Nov. il, 1939. 

Personnel— (i) Bir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.g.i.b.« I.O.8. 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, G.8.I., 
G.I.E., i.c.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Beats— 112. 

Government supporters: Congress 71. 
/position: Independent 17, United 5. 
^Juslim League 1(5, Unattached 8, Total- 
111 (excluding Spmker). 

301^^^^ •“<1 >*• Population— Nagpur: 

p.ISSSmSS*'"'’ 

BweipM ud ezpenditnn on Rereiiua 
Aoconnt for the enmat year: 


|eealptj— Bi. 6,a,44,488. ’ 

i&peaAtuii-Bo. 5,u.6e,eea 
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alM. W. F. Praitiiieat 

i4r#«— S^, MileB\ Papuiaiion-^ 

GaranKir->H. £. Sir Georga .Cunnliig* 
Immb. JC.0«8.Im K.0.1.B, o.b.Em I.C.B. (M«rdi 
2 , 1037 .) 

AdTiflorjr C<Niiiell--J. G. AchMon, o^LS.* 
Z.OJB*, Adviser to fl. E. the Go^iHior. 

NomerleiA tlrengfh of Porttee 

Total seats—SO. Oongresa— 23. Nolbtona- 
lift— 3, Miialim League^lS. Liberala 
(DenKMFatic)-- 2, Independents—^. No 
par^ 1. Died Convicted and resigned— 5. 
Population of the Capital— Peshawar 

a 130967. Peshawar Cantonment— 

Estimated revenue receipts— 
Bs. 1.2664.000 Estimated revenue expen- 
diture- Bs. 1.96.86,000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of /tidia— The Hon. 
Sir Murice Lindford Gwyer. je.o.b.. x.o.b.i. 
D.O.L.. (Appointed in 1937) 

Judgee 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadacliariar, Kt. (App. in 1939) 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Mahammad 
Zafrulla Khan. K.G.S.I., (Appointed in 
1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court— Calcutta 

Chief Jueh’ce— The Hon’ble Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, m.o., k.c., Barrister-at-Law — 
(12-1M034). 

Puisne /wdpee— The Hon*ble Mr. 
Justice Torrick Ameer Ali. Kt, Barrister- 
at-Law (30.1M931.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George 
Douglas McNair. Barrister«at-Iaw (16-11- 
1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasi m Ali. 
M.A.. B.L., (13-11-193^. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Bussell Henderson, b.a. (Oxon), i.o.a., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bupendra 
Coomar Mittra. m.bc., m.l. (12-11-1934.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b.a., ll.b. Barristcr-at-Law (8- 
11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegnl Nurs- 
ing Eau, Kt.. I.O.B., (16-1-29S9). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong Edgley, m.a., (Oxon), I.C.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, j.p. (8-11-1937). 

The Hod. Mr. Justice Bi)an Komar 
Mukheriea. m.a.. d.l, (9-11-1936). 

aiie Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chandra 
BiswnB| litAi, bx., (1-8-1987). 


llte Hoo; Mr. Jostiee Bonald Franeis 
B.A., (Cantab), I.c 8., J.F., (7-11- 

Ae Hon. Mr. JuBtioe Frederick 
IFilliam Gentle, Barrister-at-Law^ <10-11- 
1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Juatice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law., (7-lM9^. 

The Hon. Mr. Juetice Thomaa James 
Young Roxburgh, oi.b., b.a. (Cantab). 
I.C.B., Barrlster-at-Law., <15-11-1939). 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Ahu Saleh 
Mcdiamed Akram. b.l. (AddlJ (11-11- 
194©. 

The Hod. Mr. Justice Sudhi Banjan 
Das, B.A. (Cal). iiL.B. (Lond), Barrister-at- 
Law, (Add!) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank. M.A. (Oxon) i.o.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, J.P. (Addl) (2-2-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. (Offg). (1-12-1942). 


Bombay Judicial Department. 

High Court— Bombay. 

Chi^ Jtfsftce— The Hon. Sir J. W. F. 
Beaumont, x.c. M.A., (Cantab.) Kt. (20-6- 
1830). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. J. Kania, 
l^L,B., Advocate (O. S ) (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia, 
BA. (Bom & Cantab), Bar at-Law> I.G.B. 
(6-12-1933.) 

The Hon Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, 
M.A., LL.B. (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R. Mackliii, 
B.A. (Oxon), I.G.S. (18-6-1935ii> 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. 
WasBoodew, ll.b. (29-11-1937.) 

The Hou. Mr. Justice K. O. Sen, b.a. 
(Csl. & Cantab), lg.s. (4-8-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. 0. Ghagla. 
B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. (4-8-1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. 6. Lokur. 
LL.B. (24-8-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden, 
Bar-at-Low. (o^). (13-11-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. A. Somiee, 
M.A.. 1 X.B (O. 8.), Bar-at-Law. Audi. 
Judge (1-12-1942.) 

* The Honourable Mr, Justice 
WasBoodew retires on 14-1-1943. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, j.g.b., to he 
a puisne Judge in the vacancy that will 
be censed by the retirement of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Wassodew. 


Madras Judicial Department 

High Oomi-llaiBaa 

CAtsf Jvsfics— The Hon. Bir Lionel 
Leach (E^ Biur^-iaw. 10th. Feb, 33, 
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Puitfw Judg^w I 

Him Hon. Mr. jatdoa V. Moelsett, ! 

(£K ^r-at-Iaw. 25th. July. 32. 

The non. Mr. Juetiee A. J. King. 
(£). I.O.S. 24tb. Oct. 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 8. Wadsworth. 
(E). I.C.B. Bar-at-law. ^t^ Oet. 13 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lakshmana 
Rao, Diwau Bahadur (B). Advocate. 28th. 
Au^. 16. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahman { 
Kt., Khan Bahadur. (M). Advocate... LX.D. 
7th. Aug. 37. ' 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. 8. Krishna- I 
Bwami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 27lh. 
July. 35. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 2nd. Feb. 39. 

'fhc Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patan]ali 
Bastri. (B). Advocate. 15th Mar. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 
(£). I.C.S. Bar-at-Iaw. 26th. Oct.. 15. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Hapi)c11. 
(£). I.C.S. 4th. Oct. 21. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 15th. Jau. 42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 0. Kutihi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. B.A., B.L. 

Bar-at-law. lOlh. July 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Byers. 
(E). 1.C.S* Bar-at-law. 

Temporary Additional Judges 

The Hon, Mr. Justice N. Chandra- 
sekhara Ayyar, Rao Bahadur (H). 
Advocate. 8th. July 37. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
swami Ayyar. ba., M.ii. 


lir. Juaiiee Herbert Ribton 
MeredithTTcA. 1-10-1940. 

'fhe Hod. Mr. Justice Peter Hilary 
Lloyd Brottgb, M.C., Barrister-at-Law. 
10-10.1943. 

The Hou. Mr. Justice James Greig 
Shearer, i.c.8.. Barrieter at-Law. Add). 
(8-5-*42). 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court-^Kagpur 

Chief Justice^T\\e Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Stone. Barrister. Date of appointment, 
9-1-1936. On leave from 22*^42. 

Judges^il) Hie Hon. Sir Fr^crick 
Louis Grille,. Kt.. m.a. (Cantab), Barris- 
ter, i.c.s. (9-1-1936) OMciating Chi^f 
Justice from 22-6-42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Wasudeorao 
Ramchaudra Puianik. Officiating vice 
No. 1 from 22-642. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Bbawani- 
Miankar Niyogi, C.I.E., M.A. ll.m. 9-1- 
1936. 

3. The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn Pollock, b.a. (Cantab), Barrister, 
I.C.8. 9-1-1936. 

4. The Hon. Mr Justice Harold 
George, Qruer, m.a. (Aber), Barrister, i.c.8. 
9-1 1936. On leave from ^2-^42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Kenelm George 
Digby, B.A. (Cantab). Barrister, i.o.s., J.P. 
Officiating vice No. 4 from 22*6-42. 

5. The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), Barrister. 0-1-1936. 


Behar & Oriata Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Patna 


Punjab Judicial Department 

Ugh CfNirt— Labors 


CAfc/ /ce— The Hon, Sir Arthur 
Trevor Harries, Barrister-at-Law. 10-10 

1938. 

Puime The Hon. Sir Baiyid 

FazV Ali> Barrister-at-Law. 28-1-1929. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Clifford Monmo- 
hail Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law. 11-7- 

1933. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sukhdev 
Prashad Varma, Barrister-aLLaw. 22-1- 

1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, i.G.8. 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lall, 
M.A. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law. 3-6- 

1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Chandra 
Ohattar]L 28-9-1930. 


Chief /nsfice— The Hon. Sir John 
Douglas Young. ^7-5-1934) 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Tek Chand Kt. 
(27-1-1927). 

do Dalip Singh (4-10-1920) 

do Monroe (7-12-1931) 

do Bhide (2-10-1933) 

do Abdul Rashid (2-10-’33) 

do Din Mohammad (2-5-’3i3l 
do Blacker ^-11-1937) 

do Bam Lall (9-2-1938) 

do Sale (14-114989) 

do Beckett (23-9-1940) 

do Muhammad. Munin 

_ (Addti:) f28-9.»42) 
do Hartan (AddtUy 

(20-11-1942) 
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UniUd lNroiriacM Judicial Dept 
Ugh Coart— Allaktbad 
ChUf Jmtiee^'&on. Mr. Iqbol Ahfflod 

B.A.i LT..B. 

Puhne Judg«$—B<m. Mr. H. J. Col> 
lioter, J.P.. i.a o. 

Hon. Mr. Juadoe J. J. W. AUaop, 
J.P., I.OB. 

Hoo. Mr. Justioe U. S. Bajpai, u.A., 

Hoo. Mr. Justioe M. Isms!), Khan 
Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Hon. Mr. Justioe K. K. Verma, b.a., 

LImB. 

Bon. Mr. Justice H. B. L. Brauud, 
Bar>at*Law (on deputation). 

Hoo. Mr. Justioe T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, u.A., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. De B. Hamil- 
ton, J.P., I.G.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Dar, b. a., 
LL.B. 

Acting Puisne Judges 


Indian Slates (with Salutes) 

(Area— 7iS,S08 8g* miles ; PopulatUm^ 
SlfilOfiig). 

Assssi State 

ATantpur— H. H. Maharaja g|r Ghurs 
Ohand Singh, K.C.S.I., c.b.e. Maharaja 

Dfito of Birth--15th April, 1885 
Date of sucoession— 18th September, 1891 
Area of State in Sq^ miles— 8638 (Appro- 
ximately) 

Population of State— 4.45,606 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 9,59,620. 

Salute in guns— 11. 

Baluehlatan State' 

iSTa/af— 'His Highness Beglar Begi 
Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, O.C.I.B., Wall 

l)ate of Birth-1864 
Date of Buceession— 1893 
Area of State in Square miles— 73,278 
Population of State— 328,281 
Revenue— Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 
Salute in Gnns— 19. 


Hon. Mr. Justioe O. P. Mathur, Ral I 
Rahadur, B.A., ll.b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. C. Plow- 
den, J.P., I.C.B. 


Chiof Court of Oudh— Lucknow 

Chief Jttdpo— Hon. Sir George 

Thomas, Kt.. ^r-at-Law, (23-7-1938). 

/ttdpes— Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennett, ic.8. (13-71940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16*9-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madeley, 
1.0.8. Acting Judge. (21-7-1941) 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. 0. Agarwal, Rai 
Bahadur, Additional Judge, (16-11-1940) 


Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judge 

'rhe Hon. Sir Godfrey Davis, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. (15-4-1940) 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Charles M. 
Lobo, Lr<.B. (15-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Eric Weston, 
b.a. (Oantab), i.c.8. (15-4-1940) 

The Hon. Mr Justice Hatim Badrud- 
din Tysbili Barriater^t-Law. (15-4-1940) 


Baroda State 
Baroda— His Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Daulat-i-I nglishia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Qaekwar, G.C.1.B.1 Sena Khas 
Rhel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth— 29th June, 190o 
Date of succession— 7th. February, 

1939 

Area of State in sq. miles— 8,164 
Population of State— 28.550,10 
Revenue— Rs. 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21. 

Bengal States 

Cooch Beiiar— H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bbup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of Birth — 15th December, 1915 
Date of Bucoession— 20th December, 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles— 131,835 
Population of State— 6,99,898 
Revenue— About Rs. 38} lakhs 
Salute in guns— 13. 

TW^ara- H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur, K.C.B I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 19th August, 1908 
Date of Bucoession— 13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq. miles— 4,116 
Population of State— 382,450 
Revenue— Rs. ,33,42,104 (including 
the revenue of the zamindaries in Bri- 
tish India) 

Indian States Forces— Tripura In- 

fantry 

Salute in gunB«-13. 
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Bihar A Orissa States 

KalalMiidi— H. H. lilaharaia Pratapkeahori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 5th October *19 

Date of sacceBsion— 19th September *39 

Area in aq. miles— 3.745 

Population — 5,99,751 

Revenue — R b. 6,43,000 

Balum ill guns— 9 

MaynrbhanJ— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, k.g.i.e. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th February, *01 ^ 

Date of Buccession — 23r(l April, *28 
Area in Bq. miles -4,243 
Population— 9,89,887 
Revenue— R«. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns — 9 

Patna— H. H. Maharaja Rajetulra Xurayau 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 3l8t March *12 
Date of succeB8ion--16th January *24 
Area in square miles— 2,511 
Population— 16,32,220 
Revenue- Rs. 11,02,251 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sonpur— H. H. Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.C.^E. Maharaja oi — 

Date of birth— 28th Jime 1874 
Date of BucecBsion— 8th August *03 
Area in square miles — ^906 
Population-226,751 
Revenue— Kfl. 3,74.000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Bombay Fresty, States 

Balasinor — H. H. Bahi Shri Jamint 
Khanji Miiuavvar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— lOth November 1894 
Date of BucccHsion — 3l8t December *15 
Area in square miles— 189 
Population —52,525 
Revenue— Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian Slate Forces— Cavalry— 60, 
Infantry— 177, Guns— 10 
Salute in guns— 9 

Banada — H. H. Maharawal Shri Iiidra- 
Binbji Prntapsiiihji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16th February 1888 
Date of succession— 21 St Sept. *11 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population— 40,125 
Revenue— Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 9 

Barla— Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjitsiiihji. K.o.s.r., Ruler of— 
Date of birth— 10th July 1886 
Date of succession— 20th Feb. *08 
Area in sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1,89,206 

Indian State Forces— 1 Cavalry 
(Irregular) Strength 17. 1 Company 


Baniil Infantry, Strength 153. 1 
Platoon Militia, Strength 50 
Salute ill guns- 9 

Bhor— H. H. Meherban Srimant 

Raghunathrao Shaiikarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of — 

Date of birth— 20 September 1878 
Date of succession — i7th July *22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Population— 130,420 
Revenue— Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Cambay— H. H. Nawab Mirsa Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth — 16th Rlay *11 
Date of succession— 2l8t January ’15 
Area in sq. miles— 392 
Population— 87,761 
Revenue— Rs. 10.00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhota Udepnr (MohanKH. H* 
Maharawal Shri Natwarsinbji Fateh- 
sinhji Raja of — 

Date of birth— 16th November *06 
Date of Buecession— 29th August ’23 
Area in sq. miles— 89,034 
Population— 1,62,145 
Revenue — Rs. 13.08,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Banta— H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
sinhji Hamirsinhji, Maharana of— 

Date of birth— 12th September 1899 
Date of succession — 20tb November *25 
Area in sq. miles — 347 
Population- 19,541 
Revenue— Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Dharampnr — 11. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 3rd December 1884 
Date of succession— 26ih March *21 
Area in sq. miles — 704 
Population— 1 ,12,031 
Revenue— Rs. 8,50,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Idar— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singbji . Sahib Bahadur, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2nd September 1899 
Date of succession— 14th April *31 
Aren in sq. miles— 1,660 
Population— 3.07,798 
Revenue— Rs. 24,66,000 '.nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Janilra — H. H. Nawab SidI Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of — 
Date of birth — 7th March *14 
Date of Buoceesion— 2nd May *22 
Area in iq. milea— 679 
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Population— 1,10,388 
Revenue—Ba. 11,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Jawhar— Shrimant Yeehwantrao Mabaraj» 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 11th December ’17 
Date of BuccesBion— 11th December ’27 
Area in eq. miles— 308 
Population— 65.291 
Bevenne— Be. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Khairpur— H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Knan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4th January ’13 
Date of Buccession— December ’35 
Area in cq. miles— 6,050 
Population— 227,168 
Bevenue— Bs. 25'84 (lacfl) 

Indian State Forces— Khairpur “Faiz’’ 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Came; 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kolhapur— Col. H. H. Shri Sir Bajaram 
Chnatrnpati Maharaj, g.g.s.i., g.g.i.e. 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 30 July 1897 
Date of succession- 6th May ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 3.217*1 
Population— 9,57.157 
Revenue— Bs. 126, 86, ,527 
Salute in guns— 19 

Lunawada— Lieut. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Virhhadrasinhji, Bajaji Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 8th June ’10 
Date of succession— 2nd October ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 388 
Population— 95,162 
Revenue— About Bs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute— 9 guns 

Mndhol— H. H. Srimant Baja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Baja of— 

Date of birth— 15 October ’29 
Date of succession— 9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 369 
Population— 62.832 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force— Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry— 115 
Salute in guns— 9 

Rajpipla— Captain H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinbji Chhatrasinhji, k.c. 8.1., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 30 January 1890 
Date of snccessioD— 26th September ’15 
Area in sq. miles— 1,517*50 
Population —2,48.068 
Revenue— Bs. 24.32,000 
Indian State Forces— Eajpipl a Infantry 
152 ; Bajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns— 13 

Saehtn— Hie ^hness Nawab Bidi 

Mohammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Mnbarizud Daula. Nusrat Jung 
Bahadnr, Navab of— 

Date of birth — 11th September *09 

Date of succession— 19th November ’30 

Area in sq. miles— 57*80 

Bevenue— Ks. 4,00,00/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Baja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., Baja of— 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of SuccesBion— 15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles— 1,136 
Population— 2,93,498 
Bevenue— Bb. 16,80,244 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sant — Maharana Shri Jorawarsinbji 

Partapsinhji, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 24th March 1881 
Date of Buccession— 3l8t August 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 394 
Population— 83.531 
Bevenue— 485,826 
Salute in guns— 9 

SavantyadI— (Minor) H. H. Baja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth— 13th August ’27 
Date of succesBion- 5th July ’37 
Area in sq, miles- 930 
Population— 2,52,170 
Bevenue— Bs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns- 9 

Central Indian States 

AJaigarh— H. H, Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 13th November 1866 
Date of succession — 7th June ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 802 
Population— 84,790 
Bevenue— Bs. 5.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Alirajpur— H, H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K.G.I.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 12th Sept, 1881 
Date succession— 14th February 1891 
Area in sq. miles— 836 
Population— 112,754 
Bevenue of the State— Bs. 5,35.000 
State Forces— Alirajpur Cavalry— 23 
Alirajpur Pratap Infantry— 80 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baonl— H. H. Azam-iil-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th February 1896 
Date of succession- 28th October 11 
Area in sq. miles— 121 

Population— 25,256 
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Bevenue— Rs. 2,25,000 
Salute ia guns— 11 

Banmdha ( Pathar Eachar )— Raja Gaya 
Farabad Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth-1865 
Date of Bucceesion— 9th July '09 
Area in sq. miles— 218 
Population— 15,912 
Revenue— Rb, 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Barwani— His HighnesB DeviBinghji 
Rana of- 

Date of birth— 19th July *22 
Date of Succession— 2lBt April *30 
Area in sq. miles — 1,178 
Population— 1,76,632 
Revenue— Rs. 11,04.510 
8alute in guns— 11 

Bhopal— Lt.-Col. H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Bikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Haroidulla Khan Bahadur. 
G.C.I.E., G.c.s I., C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth — ^9th September 1894 
Date' of succession- 17th May *20 
Area in sq. miles— 7,000 
Population — 700,000 
Revenue— Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bhopal ( Victoria ) 
loancers- 141 ; Bhopal SuUania 
Infantry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bljawar— H, H, Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 17th June '34 
Date of BuccesBion- 11th Nov. *41 
Area in sq. miles— 973 
Population — 1,20,928 
Revenue— Rs. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns— 11 

Cbarkhari — H. H. Maharajadhiraja 

Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — ^29th December *03 
Date of succeBsioD— 6th October *20 
Area in sq. miles — 880 
Population— 123,405 
Revenue— Rs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhatarpur— H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth- 16th August, *04 
Date of Buccessiou— 5th April, *32 
Area in sq. miles— 1,130 
Population— 1,61,267 
Gross Avenue Nearly— Rs. 12,00,000 
Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.c.s. 1 ., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt June 1886 


Date of aucoesBion— 5th August *07 
Area in sq. miles- 911 
Population— 148 659 

Revenue— Rs. 19,00,000 nearly ^ 

Indian State Forces Datia Ist Govind 
Intentry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Senior)— His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinba Kao Puar, k.c.s.1*, 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th April *10 
Date of succession— 2lBt December ’37 
Area in sq. miles — 449*50 
Population— 89.479 
Revenue — Rs, 7,00,000' 

Salute in guns- 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pa war, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 13th August 1887 
Date of succession— 4th February *34 
Area in sq. miles— 419 
Population— 70,513 
Revenue— Rs. 6,83,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dhar — Lieut H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 24th November, *20 
Date of succession— let August, *26 
Date of Investiture— 16th March, *40 
Area in sq. Miles— 1,709*34 
Population - 2,53,210 

Revenue including Feudatories and Jagirs 
Rs. 3,000,000 ** 

Indian State Forces— Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns 15 

Indore— H. H. Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Sliri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, g.c.i.e., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth — 6th September *(B 
Date of succession— 26th February *26 
Area in sq. miles— 9.902 
Population— over 15,00,(XX) 

Revenue— Rs. 1,21,81,100 
Indian State Forces— Indore Holkar 
Escort— 141 

Indore Ist Battalion, Maharaja Holkar*a 
Infantry Companies “A** & “B**— 380 
Indore Holkar 'J ransport Corps— 266 
Salute in guns— 19 

Jaora— Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhriid*Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar AH 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, G.B.B 
K.C.I.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 17th January 1883 
Date of succession- 6th March 1895 
Area in sq. miles— ^1 
Population— 1,16,738 
Revenue— Rb. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns— 13 
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Jhabna— H. H. Raja Udai 8ingt Raja ol^ 

Date of birth-~6th May 1875 

Date of aucceasion— 26th April 1895 

Area in aqr. mtlfs— 1,336 

Population-— 123,932 

Revenue— Bs. 3,50.000 nearly 

Salute in guns— 11 

Khilehipnr— Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Darlanaalsingh k.c.i.e., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th Auguat 1^7 
Date of BucceaBion — 19th Janiiray *08 
Area in aq. milea— 273 
Population — 45,625 
Revenue— Ra. 2.42,000 
Salute in gutia— 9 

Malhar— H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Ra]a of— 

Date of birth— 22nd February 181)0 
Date of aucceaaion— 16th Dec. ’ll 
Area in square milea — 407 
Population— ^.991 
Revenue— Ra. 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns- 9 

Nagod— (Unchehra)— H.H. Raja Mahendra 
Singh jee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 5lh February ’16 
Date of BucceBBion— 20th Feb. ’20 
Area in Sq. milea— 501*4 
Population— 87,911 
Revenue— Ra. 3,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guna— 9 

Naralnghgarh— H. H, Raja Sir Vikram 
SinghTi Sahib Bdr. k.c.i.e. Raja of — 
Date of birth— 21 Sept. '09 
Date of Buccesaion- 23rd April *24 
Area in aq. miles— 734 
Population— 1,24 281 
Revenue— Ra. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns— 11 

Orehha— H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-Bundel- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 14th April 18^ 

Date of BiicceBsion — 4th March ’30 
Area in Bq. miles— 2,080 
Population —314.661 
Revenue— Rb. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 15 

Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Sinj>;h Bahadur, k.c,s.i., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31 St January 1894 
Date of BucceBsion — ^20tli June '02 
Area in sq. miles— 2,596 
Population— 2,12,130 
Revenue — Rb. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Rajgarh— H. H. Raja Raw at Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth — 18th December ’36 
Data of SuccesBion— I^o Do 
Area in sq. miles— 962 


Population— 1.48,609 
Revenue— Rb. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns— 11 

Ratlam — Major-Genral H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, O.C.I.E., K.c.s. 1 ., 
K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth— 13lh January 1880 
Date of Buccession— 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq miles— 693 
Popu latioii —1,26,117 
Revenue— Rb. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Shree Jjokendra 
Rifles— Authorised Strength— I6l 
Salute in guns— 13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa— H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, o.c.i.E., K,c.s.i., 

Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 12th Marcli ’03 
Date of BuccesBion — 31st October, ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 13,000 
Population — 18.20,306 
Salute in guns— 17 
Revenue— Rb. 60,00,000 
Sailana — II. II. Rnja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of — 
Dale of birth — 18th Marcli 1891 
Date of Bucoession— 14th July ’19 
Area in sq. milts— 297 
Population —40228 
Revenue — Ii». 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 1. Cavalry 30 ; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guuB — 11 

Samthar— 11. 11. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur k.c.i.e, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26Lh AiiguBt 1864 
Dote of BucceBsion — 17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles- 180 
Population — 33,210 
Revenue — Ks. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in giiuB — 11 

Sltamau— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.c i.E. , Iwa^a of*"“ 

Date of birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area in &q. miles— 201 
Population— 20,549 
Revenue— Rb. 2,55,070 
Salute in guns — 11 

Owalior State 

Gwalior— H. H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
Wala Sbikoh, Motasham-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, HisamiiB-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinatn, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-UHazrat-i- 
Malik-Muazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
IngliBtan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 26th June ’10 
Date of Buccession — 5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles— 26.367 
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Pofnilation— 3,523,070 
Revanue— Rs. 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior ist Yayaji Lancers— 626 
„ 2nd Alijah - r>26 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Scindia’a Own Lancer8~-526 
„ 1st Maharani Sakhya Raya's 
Own Battalion— 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao's 
Own Battalion— 765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia's Own 
Battalion— 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalton 
-772 

M 7th 8cindia*s Battalion (Train- 
iiii?) — 188 

,, Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery— 138 
„ Sappers Artillery —l78 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns— 21 


2nd 

3rd 

4tli 

5th 

6th 


Li|;ht 


Rifles 690 
„ 679 

Infantry 09J 


10. 7th 

11. 8th 

12. 9th 

1st Line (Troops Administrative 

13. J & L A. T. 0. 


679 
„ 772 

, 690 

, 679 

, 679 

Service) 
365 


14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Train in{;; Battalion 1969 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training: School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

3'raii sport 299 

18. Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 

19. Fort Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 21 

2t. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in g;unB— 21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt.-General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jail Muzaffiir-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Datila, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang:. Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, a.c.s.i., 
Nizam of— 

Date of birth— 6th A))ril 1886 
Date of snccession— 29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Population— 17,877,986 
Revenue— Rs. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 21 

Jammu db Kashmir State 

Jammn & Kashmir— Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeshwiir Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltanat-i-Englisbia, 
G.C.S.I., K.c.v.o., LL.D., Maha- 

raja of — 

Date of birth— September 1895 
Date of Biiccession— September 25 
Areh in sq. miles— 84,471 
Poi^ulation— 40.21 ,616 
Revenue— PiB. 257*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

]. let Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 
Cavalry— 653 

2. ist Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2ud Jammu k Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. let „ „ Infantry 679 


Banganapalle— M. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Date of Birth— 9th November *01 
Date of Buccession — 22nd January ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 275 
Population— 44,631 
Ueven ue— 3,f!3,758 
Salute ill guns— 9 

Cochin— H. 11. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth— 29th Vrischigon 1039 m.k. 
Date of BiicceBsion— 1,'Jth April *41 
Area in sq. miles— 1480 
Population— 1,422,875 
Revenue— R», 1.21,46,238 
Indian State Forces— 34 oflicers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns— 17 

Pudukkottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Rajah ol— 

Date of birth— 23rd June *22 
Date of Riiccession— 24th October *28 
Area in sq. miles— 1,179 
Population— 4,38,348 
Revenue Rs. 20/74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Travancore— H, H. Sii Padmanabba 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasckhara Kiritapati Manney Snitaii 
Maharaja Raja Kamaraja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, G.c.i.15., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 7th November *12 
Date of succession— ist September '24 
Area in sq. miles— 7,661*75 
Population —6,070,0 1 8 
Revenue— Rs. 280*73 lakhs 
Salute in guns— 19 ; Local 21 

Mysore— H. H. Maharaja Sri Ohamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth— >i8th July *19 
Date of Buccesflioa— 6th September ’40 
Area io sq. miles— 29,493 
Population— 73^9 lakhs including Civil 
A Military Station. Bangalore 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,65.66.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Mysore Lancers 

495 ; Horse 136 ; Bodyguard 126 ; 
let infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns— 21 

Punjab States 

Babawalpnr— Major His Highness Bukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusrat-i-Jang. Saif-ud- 
Daula, Ha6z-ul-Mulk. Mukblish-ud- 
Daula. Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi. Bahadur g.c.i.e.. k.(;.s.i., 

K.c.y.o., Nawab Buler of— 

Date of birth— 30th September ’04 
Date of succession — 4th March ’07 
Area in sq. miles— 22.000 
Population— Over one million 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Babawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bllaspnr (Kahlur)— H. H, Raja Anaiid 
Chand. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th January ’13 
Date of succession— 18th Nov. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 448 
Population— 1.10,000 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chamba— H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth— 8th December ’24 
Date of Succession— 7th Dec. ’36 
Area in sq. miles — 3,327 
Population — 16,89,88 
Revenue— Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 . ^ . 

Council of Administration appointed oy 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President— Lt.— Col. 

H. S. Strong, clb. Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary— Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madho Ram. Member— Bai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Faridkot— Lt. H. H* Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Eaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Bar Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 29th January ’15 
Date of fiuccesBion— 23rd December ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 643 
Population— 164.346 


Revenue— Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns— ll 

Jind— Colonel H. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Rasikh-ul-ltikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh. lUjendra Bahadur, g.c.i.e., 
G.C.S.I., Maharaja of* 

Date of birth— 11th October 1879 
Date of succession— 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 1,259 
Population— 308,183 
Revenue— Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jiod bodyguard 
Cavalry I12 ; Jind Infantry 411 ; Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 160 
Salute in guns— 13 

Kapnrtbala— Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Ilkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Bajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
O.G.S.J.. O.C.I.B., G.B.E., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 24th November i872 
Date of Buccession- 5th September 3877 
Area in sq. miles— 652 
Population— 3,78,380 
Revenue— Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Loharu — Capt, H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin* 
ud-Din Ahmed, Faklmr-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 23rd March ’ll 
Date of BUccession— 30th Oct. ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 222 
Population— 27,892 
Revenue— Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Malerkotla— Lt.-CoIonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad AU Khan. Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 
K.C.I.B, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— lOth September 1881 
Date of succession— 23rd August ’08 
Area in eq. miles— 168 
Population— 80.322 
Revenue— Kb. 15,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
Si Miners 295 
Salute in guns— 11 

Mandi— Major H. H. IRaja Sir Joginder 
Sen Banadur, K.c.s,i«^ Raja of— 

Date of pirth— 20th August ’04 
Date of succession— 2Sth April ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,07,465 
Revenue— Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— ll 
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Nablii'— H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 
Aquidat-Paiwand-i^DauIat-i-Inclishia, 
Barar Bann, Sarmnr Baja-i-Raja^an 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malveudra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2l8t September *19 
Date of Buccesaion— February ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 928 
Population— 263,334 
Revenue— Rb. 24,05.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Patiala— Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Engliahia MaiiBur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeahwar Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Yadavindra Singhji, lud., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 7th January *J3 
Date of BucceBBion— 23rd March *38 
Area in sq. roilea— 6,932 
Population —1 ,625 ,520 
Revenue— Ra. 1,67,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 


Combatants ; Non-Combatants 

1. ist Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2, 2nd Patiala I^ancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1st R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra „ 

666 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. „ 

662 

5L 

8. 4th Patiala ,, 

9. Training Battalion 

662 

51 

633 

45 

lO. Patiala Transport Corps 

99 

83 

11. S. M. Vety. Hostipal 

5 

9 

12. Army Trg. School 

39 

10 

18. Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

H 

hi. Deputy Company 

227 

10 


4.609 

633 


Salute in guna— 17 


Slrmnr (Nahan) — H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakaah Bdr. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 10th January ’13 
Date of Bucceasion— Nov. ’33 
Area in aq. milea— 1,141 
Population— J ,48,568 
Revenue— Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces-SapperB— Head- 

quarters 5 ; Band 23 ; No. l Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 165 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns— ll 

Suket— H. H. Raja Lakahman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date o£ ancceBaion- 13th Oct. *19 

Area in aq miles— 420 

Population— 54,328 

Revenue Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guna— ll 

Baahahr— H. H. Raja Padam Singh, Raja 
of— 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of Buoeeasion— 6th August ’14 

Area in aq. miles— 3,820 

Population— 86,077 

Revenne— Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns— 9 


Bajputana States 


Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singbji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 19th March ’ll 
Date of Bucoesaion— 22nd July *37 
Area in aq. miles— 3217 
Popu lation— 7,49,75 1 
Revenue— About Ra. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forcea— 

1. Jey Paltan Infantry 865 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry ,831 

3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 158 

4. Garriaon Force 28 
Salute in guna— 15 

Banawara— H. H. Rni-i Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O.I.E., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 1 5th July 1888 
Date of Bucceasion— 8th January ’14 
Area in aq. miles— 1,946 
Population— 2,99,913 
Revenue— Ra. 8,17,726 
Salute in guna— 15 

Bbaratiiur— Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, K.c.s.1., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th October 1899 
Date of BuceeaRion — 27th August 1900 
Area in aq. milea— 1,982 
Population— 4,96 437 
Revenue— Ra. 34,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- Jaa want House- 
hold Infantry— 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry— 853 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry— 363 
Salute in guns— 17 


Bikaner— General H. H. Maharajadiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 


U.U B.l . 


U.U.1B., Q.C.V.O., O.B.E, K. 

A.-p.-c., LL.D., Maharajah of— 
Date of birth— 13th Oct. i880 
Date of succession— 3 let Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 23,817 
Population —12,93,000 
Revenue— Rs. 1.68.11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ganga Risala (Camel Corps) 

Badul Light Infantry 
Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H. ’s Body Guard 
Bijey Battery 
Camel Battery 
Artillery Training Centre 


632 

773 

342 

246 

20 

158 


2nd Battalion, Bikaner Stote Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training!: Battalion 4l3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun—Personal 19, Permanent 17, 
Local 19 

Bandl— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Sar Buland Raj Maharajadhirnj 
Maharao Raja Sir I ah war! Singh ji 
Sabeb Bahadur, q.g.i.e. 

Date of birth—Sth March 1893 
Date of succession — 8th August ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 2,220 
Population— 2,49.374 
Revenue—Rs. 16,5 \000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dholpar— Lt.-Gol. H. H. Rais-ud-Daiila 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharajadbiraja 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Kana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, k.g.s i., k.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Kaja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 
Date of succession— 29 bh March ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population— 2,30, 188 
Revenue— Rs. 17.60,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Dholpur Narsingh Infantry 164 
„ Sappers and Miners 75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dnngarpnr— H« H. Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
mahendra Maharnjadhiraj Maharawal 
Hri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 

K.G.8.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession— 16th Nov. ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 1.460 
Population— 2,74, 282 
Revenue— Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jaipur— H. H. Sararaad-i-Rajaha-i 

Hindustan Raj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, G.c.i.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt August ’ll 
Date of succession— 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 16.682 
Population— 26,81,776 
Revenue— Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry — llz 
Jaipur Ijancers— 623 ; Trpt. Corps— 670 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jaisalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rtijeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandra bhal 
Riikan-ud Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaimand k.g b.i . Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of Buccession— 26th June ’14 
Area in sq. miles— 16,062 


Population— 93,246 
Salute in guns— 15 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dharmadivakar Praia* 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Rajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.6.I., Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth — I6th July 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April ’29 
Area in sq. miles— 8I'i 
Population — 1,22,375 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar Sarumad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Maharaiadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur, G c.s.i., G.G.I.E., K.c.v.o., 
A.D.C., LL.D., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8th July, ’03 
Ascended the throne— 3rd October, ’18 
Area— 36.071 sq, miles 
Po))U 1 a ti on —2 1 ,34, 848 
Revenue— Rs. 167,71.521 
Indian State Forces- 
Jodhpur Sardar Rissala— 508 
Jodhpur Training Squadron— 147 
Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy. (163) and State Military 
Band (.39)— 864 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops— 80 
Fort Guard— 94 
Salute in guDS— 17 

Karanlf— H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.G.B.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th June 1866 
Date of succession— 2 ist August ’27 
Area in sq. miles --1,242 
Population— 1.52,413 
Estimated Gross Revenue— 6,28,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

KIshengarh— H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharajadbiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 27th January ’29 
Date of succession— 24th April ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 858 
Population— 1,04,166 
Revenue— Rs. 7,60,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.iM g.cm.b., g.b.e., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth— 15th September 1872 
Date of Buccession— lull June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5,684 
Population— 6,86.804 
Revenue— Rs. 53’68 lacs 
Salute in guns— 19 

Pratabgarh— H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
singbji Bahadur, K.C.I.B., Maharawat of 
Date of birth— *08 
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Date of BacceB8ion~-’29 
Area in eq. miles— 889 
Population— 91,987 
Rerenue— Be. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 1 6 

ShahpDra— H. H. Ba]adhiraJ Umaid 
Sin^cbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth- 7th March 1876 
Date of snccession — 24th June *32 
Area in sq. miles— 405 
Population— 6 1 , 1 78 
Revenue— Rs. 3 86,762 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Sirohi— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mabarao 
Sir Sarup Ram Sin^h Bahadur, 
G.c I.E-, K.G.6.I. Maharao of — 

Date of birth— 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,994 
Population— 2,33,870 
Revenue— Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns— 16 

Took— H. H. Said-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Ha6z Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, Q.G.I.E 1 Nawab of— 

Date of birth -13th February, 1879 
Date of succession— 23rd June *30 
Area in sq. miles— 2,663 
Population— 3,63,687 
Revenue— Rs. 19,30,000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar) — Lt.-Col. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, g.o.s.l, Maharana of — 
Date of birth— 23nd February 1884 
Date of succession — 24th May ’30 
Area in eq. miles— 12,763 
Population — 1,925,000 
Revenue-»Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim— H. H, Maharaja Sir Tashi 

Namgyal, K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 
Date of succession- 5th Dec. ’14 
Area In eq. miles— 2,818 
Population— 81,721 
Revenue— Rs. 4,33.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

United Provinces States 

Benarea— H. H. Maharaja Vibbuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 5th November ’27 
Date of succession— 5th April, ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 876 
Population— 46 1 ,327 
Revenue— Rs. 80.42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 (Local 16) 

Rampiir— Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dilpazir-i-Daulat*i-Ingliiuiia Mukhlis* 

3 


ud-Daula Nasir-uI-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.G.B.I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— i7th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession — 20th June '80 
Area in sq. miles— 892*64 
Population — 164,9 19 
Revenue— Rs. 61.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

Tehrl (Oarhwal) — Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.G.S.1, of— 
Date of birth- 3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession — ^5th April ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 4,502 
Population— 3,18,482 
Revenue— Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Tehri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band — 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
” Sappers and Miners — 129 
Salute in guns— ll 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar— Lt. H. H. Sir Krishna- 

kumersinhji Bhavsinghji, K.O.S.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 19th May ’12 
Date of succession— 18 July ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 2,981 
Population— 6,00,274 
Revenue — Rs. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces— Rhavn agar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry— 219 
Salute in guns— 13 

Cntch— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, g.c.s.l, g.c.i.e., Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession — 1st Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles— 8.249,5 
Population— 6,00,800 
Revenue — Rs. 81,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 Perm. 19 Local 
Dhrangadbra— Major H. U. Maharaja 

Shri Qhanshyamsinhji Ajitsinhii, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 3ist May 18^ 

Date of succession— February ’ll 
Area in eq. miles— 1,167 
Population— 95,946 
Revenue— Bs. 26,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 18 

Dhrol— H. H. Thakor Shaheb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 28th Aug. ’12 
Date of succession— 20th Oct. ’89 
Area in sq. miles— 282*7 
Population— 27.639 
Revenue— Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns— 9 

Oondal— H. H. Maharsja Shri Bhagi* 
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TkiMnbji Sagmoji e.a&i., o,o.i.b., 
of — 

Dftte of birth— 24th Oct. 1865 
Bate of BucceBBion— i4th Dec, 1869 
Area in Bq mileB— 1,024 
Population— 2,06 846 
Revenue— Rb. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gune— ll 

Junanidli— Captain H. H. Nawab Bir 
Mababatkhanji, Raeulkhanji K.0.6J.f 
G.ai.B., Nawab of— 

Bate of birth— 2nd Aug, 1900 
Bate of BucceBBion — 22nd Jan. 11 
Area in eq. milea— 8,336'9 
Population— 545, 1 62 
Revenue— Rb. 1.00,00,000 
Indian State Forces— Junagadh Lancere 
— l?d ; Junagadh Mahabatkbanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in gune— 16 

Limbdl— Tbakor Baheb Bhri L. Ghhatra- 
salji DigvijayBinhji, Thakore Baheb of — 
Date of birth— l9th Feb. ’40 
Bate of BuccesBion — 6th Jan. ’41 
Area in eq. miles— 243.96 

(ezcluaive of about 207 sq. miles in 
the Gollectorate of the Ahm^abad). 
Population— 44.000 nearly 
Revenue— Rfl. 7.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

MorvI— H. H, Maharaja Bhri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, K.C.6.I., Maharaja of— 

Bate of birth— 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of Buccession— llth June ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 822 
Population — 1 18,023 
Revenue— Rb. 60 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Nawanagar— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Bhri Sir Digvjjaysinhji Ranjitsinhji 
Jadeja, G.G.I.E., K.G.S.I., ad.g., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth— iBt Sept, 1895 
Bate of BucceBsion — 2nd April ’33 
Area in sq, miles— 3,791 
Population — 6,04,006 
Revenue— Ba. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

Palanpur—Lt -Colonel H. H. Nawab Bhri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.G.I.B., K.O.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 
Bate of birth— 7th July 1888 
Bate of BucceBsion- 28th Sept. ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 1,774*64 
Population— 8,16,866 
Revenue— Rb. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns— 13 

Palitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Bhri Baha- 
dursinhii Mansinbji, K.G.I.B., K.G.B.I., 
Thakor Baheb of— 

Bate of birth— 8rd April *00 
Dili of BueeeBBion<^29th Aug. ’06 


Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population— 62,160 
Revenue— Rb. 9,00.000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwareinhji Bhavainhji, K.G.S.X., 
Maharaja Rana Baheb of — 

Date of birth— 30 June ’01 
Date of Bucceasion— lOth Dec. ’08 
Area in eq. miles— 642.25 
Population — ] ,46 648 
Revenue — ^Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Radbanpur — H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 10th Oct. 1899 

Date of succession — ^7th April *37 

Area in sq.. miles— l,l50 

Popii 1 ation — 70, 530 

Revenue— H b. 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 

Salute in guns— 11 

Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Fradu- 
miiasinhji, Thakor Baheb of — 

Date of birth — 24 th Feb. *13 
Date of succession— 1 7th August, *40 
Area in sq. miles— 2824 
Population — 1 ,03,033 
Revenue— Rb. 18,40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Wadhwan— H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Burendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth — 4th Janua^, *22 
Date of succession — 27tb July *84 
Area. 242.6 sq. miles excluding the 
area in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Popu 1 ation —50,934 
Revenue— Rb. 6 Lacs 
Salute— Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner— Captain H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.G.S.I., K.G.I.B., 
Maharana Rajsahf'b of — 

Date of birth- 4th January 1879 
Date of succession— 12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles— 417 
Population — 55,024 
Revenue— Rb. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns— li 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela— Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan. Jam of-« 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of succession— March *21 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 60 696 
Revenue— Rb. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orieaa States 
Atbgarh— Raia Sreekoran Radhanath 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. ’09 
Date of BacceflBion~>22Qd June ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Populatioii— 66,608 
Revenue— Rs. 1,76,000 

Athmalik— Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 1 0th November ’04 
Date of succession— 3rd November ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 730 
Population— 69,749 
Revenue— Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra— Raja Bhanuganga TribHuban 
Deb, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th Feb. ’14 
Date of succession — let January *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,988 
Population— 1,34.721 
Revenue— Rs. 6,81.000 nearly 

Baramba— Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mabapaira, Raja of— 
Date of birth — lOth January ’14 
Date of succession— 20th Aug. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 52,924 
Revenue— Rs. 1.03,000 nearly 

Baud — Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 

Date of birth— 14th March ’04 
Date of succession— loth March ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population— 124, 4l 1 
Revenue— Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonai— Raja Tndra Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th Janua^ 1884 
Date of succession— 19th February ’02 
Area in sq. miles— 1,296 
Population— 68,178 
Revenue— Rs. 2.36.000 nearly 

Daspalla— Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 16th April \ 8 
Date of succession- nth December ’l8 
Area in sq. miles— 568 
Population— 53.833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,41.993 

Dhenkanal— Raja Sankara Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th Nov. *04 
Date of succession— 16th Oct. *18 
Area in sq. miles— 1.463 
Population— 2,38,691 
Revenue— Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpnr— Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 
Date of birth— 14th May 1898 
Date of succession— lOth June ’17 
Area in sq. miles— 2,492 
Population— 3,09,271 
Revenue— Rs. 6,76,000 nearly 

HIndol— Raja Bahadur Naba Kisbor 

Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
MJL.A.B., F.B.8.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 14th June 1891 


Date of BucoesBion— lOth February ’06 
Area in aq. mileB— 812 
Population— 48,896 
Revenue— R b. 1^^6,000 

KeoDjhar— Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of- 
Date of birth— 26th December 7)6 
Date of Buccession— 12th Auguat ’26 
Area in sq. miles- 3,217 
Population— 529,786 
Revenue— Rs. 16‘66 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th August ’14 
Date of Buccession— 26th December ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 244 
Population— 64,289 
Revenue— Ks. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan— Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth— 4th July 1892 

Date of succession- 6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles— 157 

Population— 44,806 

Revenue— Rs. ],18,000 nearly 

Narsinghpnr— Raja Ananta Narayan 
Mansi iigh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth— 9tb- September ’08 
Date of succession— 6th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles— 207 
Population— 48,448 
Revenue— Rs. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh— Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Maiidhata, Raja of— 

Date of birth — l&th August ’ll 
Date oi succession— 7th Deo. '18 
Area in sq. miles— 552 
Population— i ,6 1 ,409 
Revenue— Rs. 3,92,210 

Nllgirl— Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Feb. ’04 
Date of succession— 6th July ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population —73,109 
Revenue — Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal Lahara— Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 26th November ’08 
Date of succession— 18th April ’13 
Area in sq. miles — 452 
Population— 23f789 
Revenue— Rs. 75.000 nearly 

Ralraktaol— Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of succession— 3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles— 833 

Population— 81,225 

Revenue— Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Ranpur— Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth— About 1887 
Date of aucceasiott— I2tb July 1899 
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Am in iq* miles— 208 
Population— 41,882 
Berenue— Bs. 66,000 

Seialkelli— Baja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo. Buler of— 

Date of birth— doth July, 1887 
Date of saccessioD— 9th Dec. ’31 
Area in sq. miles— 449 
Population— 166,374 
Bevenue— Bs. 418,000 nearly 
Taleher— Baja Kichore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Baja of— 

Date of birth -9th June 1880 

Date of succession— 1 8th December 1891 

Area in aq. mile8-399 

Population— 86,482 

Beyenne- Bs. 8,97f668 gross 

Maratha 8tates-^(Bomhay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meharban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Baja Bbonsle, Baja of— 
Date of birth— 13th Dec. ’16 
Date of succeseion— 4th April ’23 
Area in aq. miles— 498 
Population— 92,606 
Bevenue— Ra. 7,68,000 nearly 
Anndh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidbi of— 

Date of birth— 24 th Oct. 1868 
Date of succeseion— 4th November ’09 
Area in eq. milee— 601 
Population— 88,762 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,38,278-12-1 
Phaltan— Major Baja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudbojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 11th September 1896 
Date of succession— 17th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles— 397 
Population— 58,761 
Bevenue Be. 8/66.000 
Jath— Lt. Bma Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Bamrao Dafle, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 2let Julv ’09 
Date of succession— 14th August ’28 
Area in eq. miles— 981 
Population— 91,099 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Shankarrao 
Parashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Baja Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 6th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession- 25th Feb. ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 524 
Population— 1,14,282 
Bevenue-Bs. 10,06.716 

Knmndwad (Senior)— Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 18th Feb. ’21 

Date of succession— lOth September '27 

Am iu eq. miles— 182'5 


Population— 88,760 
Bevenue-Bs. 3,76,000 nearly 

Kumndwad (Jr.)— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession— 29th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 114 
Population— 34,288 
Bevenue— Bs. 2,88,000 nearly 

MlraJ (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th September 1898 
Date of succession— 11th Dec. ’39 
Area in sq. milee— 342 
Population— 93,938 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,4i,000 nearly 

Mira] (Jr)- Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Baja of- 
Date of birth— 4th March 1889 
Date of succession— 16th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles— I96i 
Population— 40,686 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,68,616 nearly 
Ramdurg— Meherban Bamrao Venkatrao 
alias Bao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth— 16 th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession— 30th April ’07 
Area in sq. miles- 369 
Population— 38,997 
Revenue— Bs. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th Oct. 1890 

Date of succession— 30th January 1893 

Area in sq. miles— 70 

Population— 16,830 

Bevenue— Bs. 1,69,000 nearly 

MahioKantha States 

Ghodasar— Thakor Shri Fatehsingbji 
Katansinji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 7th August ’09 
Date of succession— 3ist May ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 16 
Population— 6,708 
Bevenue— Bs. 61,000 

llol— Thakor Shivsinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 3iBt Dec. ’lO 
Date of succession— 18th Oct. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 19 
Population— 8,349 
Bevenue— Bs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 

sinhji. I'bakor of— 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession— January ’01 
Area in sq. miles— 10 
PopulaUon— A8l8 
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Bevenfia— Rs. 51,000 nearly 

Khadal— Sardar Shri Fatehsinhji Raj- 
sinhji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth— 1899 

Date of succession— 7th February *12 

Area in sq. miles— 8 

Population— 2,825 

Revenue— Rs. 35,000 nearly 

llalpnr— Raolji Shri Gambbirsinhji 
HimatBinhji— 

Date of birth— 27th Oct. '14 
Date of succession— 23rd June *23 
Area in sq. miles— 97 
Population— 16,582 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 approx 

Pathapnr— Thakor Fatehsinhji Gambhir- 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession— 1896 
Area in sq. miles — 11 
Population— 3,938 
Revenue— Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinbji of— 

Date of birth- 17th April *14 
Date of succession- 18th July ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population— 3,424 
Revenue— Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vllayanagar— Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji, 

Date of birth— 3rd January ’04 
Date of succession— 27th June 16 
Area in sq. miles— 135 
Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Rewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa— Shrimant Thskur Saheb 

Shree Natvarsinghji Rauiitsinbji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th November ’03 
Date of succession- 26th April ’35 
Area in sq. miles— 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population— 13,520 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambngodha— Meherban Rana Shri 

Raiijitslnhji Gambbirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1892 

Date of succession — 27th September ’17 

Area In sq. miles— 143 

Population— 11,385 

Revenue— Rs. 142,000/- 

Kadana— Rana Shri Chatrasalji, Thakor of, 

Date of birth— 28th January 1879 

Date of succession — 12th April 1889 

Area in sq. miles— 130 

Population— 15.370 

Revenue— Rs, 1,32,000 nearly 

Naavadi— Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakor of— 
l^te of birth— 24th March *()5 


Date of succession— 13th Sept. *27 
Area in sq. miles — 1950 
Population— 4,197 
Revenue— Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palaani— Thakor Indarsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 16th Aug. 1885 
Date of succession— 30th May W 
Area in sq. miles — 12 
Population— 1,766 
Revenue- Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihbra— Thakor Mansinbjee Karansinhjee, 
Date of birth— 4th November *07 
Date of succession— 13th June *28 
Area in sq. miles— 19 (approx) 

Popu lation —5300 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uehad— Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa. 
Date of birth— 15th October 1895 
Date of succession — 24th June ’15 
Area in sq. Miles— 8*50 
Population 2,330 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Ometha— Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 
Date of birth — 19th August 1894 
Date of Buccession— Ist July ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 24 
Population— 5,355 
Revenue— Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipnra— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth- 12tn Aug. 1882 
Date of Buccession— 26th March *22 
Area in sq. miles— 73 
Population— 14,580 
Revenue— Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh- Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth— 3rd October 1^ 

Date of succession — 30th May ’12 
Area in sq. miles- 66 
Population— 10,414 
Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli— Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Bingb, chief of — 

Date of birth— 2nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 31 
Population — 4,965 
Revenue-^Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat— Rana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 10th November ’15 
Date of succession— 20th May *17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers- 14th 
March ^8 

Area in sq. miles— 131,20 
Population- 20.945 
Revenue— Rs. 81,550/- 

Kachhi-Baroda— Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth — 4th October *04 
Date of succession— 13th June *06 
Area in sq. miles— 34,53 
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Poimlfttloii— 5000 
Bevenne— Rt. 71000/- 

Kathlwan— Bana Thakur Sahib 

Ookariinhji, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 5th December 1891 
Date of Huccesaion— 8th Jane, '03 
Area in sq. milee— 70 
Population— 6096 
BeTenue- Ba. 44,880 

Kothi— Baja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Baja of— 

Date of birth— ^th July 1892 
Date of aucceaaion — 8th Auguat *14 
Area in aq. milea— 169 
Population — 20,087 
Revenue— Ra. 70.000 nearly 

Knrwal— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 
Date of birth— lat December *01 
Date of aucceaaion— 2nd October *06 
Area in aq. milea— 142 
Population- 19,851 
Revenue— Ba. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mote Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth— 7th November *07 
Date of aucceBBion- 4th June *12 
Area in aq. milee— 39 
Population— 4,782 
Revenue— Ba. 53,000 nearly 

Mnlthan— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhuahan. 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinbji Sahib, Ohief of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of encceaaion— 26th Auguat *01 

Area in aq. milea— 100 

Population— 11,804 

Revenue— Over Ba. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Qanga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth— *11 

Date of aucceaaion— 27th March *22 

Area in aq. milea— 90 

Population— 5,358 

Revenue— Ba. 62.000 nearly 

Paldeo— Ghaubey Shiva Praaad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— lat March ’U8 

Date of aucceaBioTi— 3rd Oct. *23 

Area in aq. milea— 53.14 

Population— 9,038 

Revenue— Ba. 50,000 nearly 

Plploda— Bawat Mangai Singh, Rawat of 

Date of birth— 7th September 1893 

Date of aucceaaion— 5th Nov. *19 

Area in aquare milea— 35 

Population— 9,766 

Revenue— Ba. 1,14,000 nearly 

Sarila— Baja Mahipal Singh, Baja of— 
Date of Bucceaaion— 11th Sep. 1898 
Area in aquare milea— 35,% 

Population— 6,081 
Revenue— Ba. 1,00.000 nearly 
Sorwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth— 6th November *09 


Date of aucceaeion— 23rd April *21 
Area in aq. milea— 71 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue— Ba. 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal— Baja Bhagwat Baj Bahadur 
Singh, C.I.B.. Baja of— 

Date of birth— 7th Auguat 1878 
Date of aucceaaion- 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in aquare milea— 2l3 
Population— 38,078 
Revenue— Ba. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatebpnr— Dewan Baghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth-28.1.1895 
Date of BucceBsion- 7.4.*41 
Area in aquare milea — 36 
Population- 6,269 
Revenue— Ba. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinoes States 
Baatar— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 25th June *29 
Date of Bucceaaion— 28th Feb. *36 
Area in square milea— 13.725 
Popu laiiou —6,34,915 
Revenue— Be. 13,20,699 

Chhnikhadan— Mahan t Bhudhar Kishore 
Daa of— 

Date of birth— April 1891 
Date of Bucceasion— 30th Sept. *03 
Area in aq. miles— 154 
Population —26,141 
Revenue— Ba. 1,22,000 

Jaabpur— Baja Bijay Bbuahan Singh Deo 

Date of birth— 11th Jan. *26 

Date of aucceBBion— 8th Feb. *26 

Area in sq. miles- 1,923 

Population — ^2,23,632 

Revenue— BB i 3,62,342 

Hanker— Mabarajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 17th September *22 
Date of BiicceBBion— 8th Jan. *25 
Area in Bq. miles— 1,429 
Population— 1,22,928 
Revenue— Bb. 3,88,000 

Kawardha— rbakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 18th August *10 
Date of succession— 4th Feb. *20 
Area in sq. miles— 805 
Population— 72.820 
Revenue- Bb. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khalragarh— Baja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 9th November *14 
Date of succession— 22nd October *18 
Area in sq. miles— 981 
Population— 157.400 
Revenue— Ba. 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Baja Bamanuj Pratap Singh Dea 
Baja of— 
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Date of birth — 8th December *31 
Date of auccesBion— November *09 
Area in aqr. miles— 1,647 
Population— 90.500 
Revenue— Bs. 7,00,199 

Makral— Raja Dnmpal Shah Hathiya Bai of 
Date of birth — 24tn September ’04 
Date of succession— 30th October ’18 
Area in eq. miles— 155 
Population— 12.803 
Revenue— Rs. 2.01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of— 
Date of birth— 30th March ’U6 
Date of succession— 24ih June ’13 
Area in sq. miles-— 871 
Population— 1,47,919 
Revenue— Rs. 7,91,000 

Ralgarh— Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth — I9ih August ’05 

Date of succession— 23rd August ’24 

Area in Sq. miles— 1486 

Population— 2,41,634 

Revenue— Rs. 6,46.000 nearly 

Sakti — Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession- 4th July *14 
Area in sq. miles— 138 
Population — 41, .595 
Revenue— Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth— 3rd Dec, 1888 

Date of succession— 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles— 540 

Population— 1 ,17,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Snrguja— Maharaja Raraanuj Saraii Singh 
Deo C.B.B., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 31st Dec. *17 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population— 5,51,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 

Udaipnr— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 5th June ’23 
Date of succession— 8th Dec. *27 
Area in sq. miles— 1.052 
Population— 71.124 
Revenue— Rs. 3,12,000 

Madras State 

Sandnr— Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb. Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 15th November ’08 
Date of succession— 5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population— 11,684 
Revenue— Be. 2,03,000 nearly 

Punjab States 

DnJana-'Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammad 


2S 

Iqtidar All Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 2lBt July *25 
Area in sq miles— 100 
Popn I ation —25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of — 

Date of birth— ^th October ’02 
Date of succession— 25th July ’06 
Date of inveatltiire with) ^ 

full ruling powers : j ^ 

Area in sq. miles— 192 
Population— 59848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50,000 

Patandt— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khali, Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 17th March 10 
Date of succession — ^30th Nov. ’17 
Area in sq. miles- 53 
Population— 18,097 
Revenue— Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Hill States 

Bagbal— Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of—' 
Date of birth— 14th March ’09 
Date of succession— 13ih Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 124 
Population— 25,099 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15th Sept. ’01 
Date of succession — 3Uth Dec. 1941 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
Population — 9.595 
Revenue— Re. 1.10,000 nearly 

BhaJJI— Rana Birpal, Ran a of— 

Date of birth — 19th April *06 
Date of BuccesHlori — ^9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles — ^96 
Population — 14 .263 
Revenue— Rs, 99,000 nearly 

Jobbal— Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.C.B.I.. Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12th Oct, 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April ’10 
Area in sq. miles — 288 
Population— 28,500 
Revenue— Rs. 8.50.000 nearly 

Keonthal — Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja'of — 
Date of birth— 2lBt January Db 
Date of succession- 2nd Feo. ’16 
Area in sq. miles- 116 
Population— 25,599 
Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

KumharsalD— Rana Vidyadhar Biugh. 

Date of biTth-1695 

Date of Biicceseion- 24th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12.227 

Revenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Malagiirli— Baja Jogindra Singh, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of BuccesBioD— 18th Sept ’ll 

Area in eq. miles— 256 

Population— 52,737 

B^enue—Bs. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tlioeh— Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date of succeBsion— 14th July ’02 
Area in sq. miles— 75 
Population — 1,219 
Revenue— B b. 1,30.000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 6th December ’07 
Date of BuccesBion— 2nd Feb. '20 
Area in sq. miles— 183,12 
Population— 14,017 
Bevenue— Bb. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar— Babi Ghulam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22nd December ’ll 
Date of BuccesBion— October ’18 
Area in sq. milee- 221*8 
Population— 14,984 
Bevenue— Bs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Chuda— Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Thakur of— 

Date of birth— 23 rd ^ril ’09 
Date of BucceBBion— 20th January ’21 
Area in sq. mileB— 78*2 
Population— 1 1 ,333 
Bevenue- Bb. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jaadan— Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 4th November ’05 
Date of Buccession- 11th June ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 296 
Population— 36,632 
Bevenue — Bs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani— Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
sinhji 

Date ox birth— 5th December ’20 
Date of Buccession— 23-2*30 
Date of Installation- 10-12-40 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 12,165 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,50,000 nearly 

LakhUr— Thakore Saheb Shri Balavir- 
sinhji. KaranBinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 11th January 1881 
Date of succession- 8th August ’24 
Area in sq. miles- 247,438 
Population— 21,123 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,49,000 

Lathi— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadsinhji, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth— 31st March ’12 
Date of BucceBBion— 14th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 41*8 
Population— 8,35 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,86,000 

Malla— Thakor Shri Baisinhji Modji, of— 
Date of birth— 14th February 1808 
Date of BucceBBion— 20th Oct. ’07 
Area in sq. miles— 103 
Population— 12,660 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,02,000 

Mull— Thakor Shri Harichandrasinbli, of— 

Date of birth— 10th July 1889 

Date of BucceBBion- 3rd December ’05 

Area in sq miles— 133*2 

Population— 16390 

Bevenue— Bs. 1,57.000 nearly 

Patdi— Desai Shri Baghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth— 8th Jan. ’26 
Date of BUccession— 25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 39‘4 
Population— 2,508 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,14,000 

Sayla— Thakore Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vakhatainhji. '1 hakore Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 28th May 1868 
Date of BucceBBion— 25th Jan, *24 
Area in pq. miles— 222*1 
Population— 13.351 
Revenue— Bs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. 1895 
Date of BucceBBion— 12 Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 94*21 
Population— 11,348 
Bevenue— Rb. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad— Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolateinhji 
I'hakore of— 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. ’00 
Date of BucceBBion— 19th Feb. *21 
Area in sq. miles— 1,260^ 

Population— 52.839 
Revenue -Rb. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 15th March ’05 
Date of succession— 7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 13,749 
Bevenue— Rb. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khanji Zainkhanji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 2lBt June ’17 
Date of BucceBBion— 26th January *23 
Area in sq. miles— 30 
Population— 3,456 
Revenue— Bb. 1,200,000 nearly 
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fiindtt & Mutliltt Population in ProTinoea A ^tatea 

CONGBEBS PBOVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Madras ••• 

8,306,937 

41,277,370 

Bombay 

1,583,259 

15,602,932 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 

7,181,927 

40,905,586 

Bihar (including Chota Nagpur) 

4,140,327 

25,915,043 

Orissa 

124,463 

5,096,481 

0. P. A Berar 

682,854 

13,388.223 

N. W. P. P. 

2,227,303 

142,977 

Total 

19,246,070 

142,278,562 


NON-OONQBBSS PBOVINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus, 

Bengal 

27,497,624 

21,670,407 

Punjab 

13,382.460 

6,328,588 

Total 

40,830,084 

27,898,995 


Assam and Sind, strictly speaking, are not Congress Provinces, 
though in Assam there is a Hindu majority in the population. The 
population of the two Provinces is noted below. 


Provinces. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Assam 

Sind 

2,756,914 

2,830,800 

4,931,760 

1,016,704 

Total 

5,586,714 

5,948,464 

INDIAN STATES 


i 

Total population 

Population under non^Muslim Bulers... 
Population under Muslim Bulers 

10,667,100 

7.864.600 

3.292.600 

61,467,100 

47.204,200 

14,262,900 



















Chronicle of Events 

January 1942 

Bepercussions continued unabated not only in India but even in 
England, with respect to the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi from 
active participation in Indian politics. Tho London Times remarked : 
‘‘Whatever objections the Congress may still sustain to co-operation 
with the Government, or whatever conditions they may seek to attach 
to a new line of action, they no longer base their policy upon un- 
resisting Pacifism". Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
in a statement declared : “Tho simple meaning of the Bardoli resolution 
is that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Batyagraha on 
behalf of the Congress. He wants to caiTy on Batyagraha against 
war on the ground of non-violence only, and only with those Congress- 
men whom he finds to be well up to his standard." Mahatma 
Gandhi himself explained his attitude by saying, “My being relieved 
of the direction of Congress Civil disobedience does not reduce my 
responsibility, but increases it manifold. For one thing, my official 
disconnection with the Congress itself increases my detachment, but 
since detachment never means indifference, my attachment to every 
Congressmen increases and I must speak to him more than before." 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha 
after passing the Bardoli Besolution and endorsing the instructions 
issued by the Congress Working Committee to Congressmen on cons- 
tructive programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his successor was not Mr. Baja- 
gopalachari or Sardar Patel but Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru. 

Bir ?'ej Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent 
a cable to Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Premier, suggesting 
the urgency for immediate action regarding the Indian policy. 

The Government of India issued two ordinances which gave wide 
powers to the Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy 
attack. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha along 
with other Hindu leaders, was released from jail.-'The Government of 
Bihar issued a Press communique re : the Bliagalpur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Member, Governor General’s Executive Council 
died in New Delhi. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement 
in the House of Commons that the resolutions of various political 
parties in India and statements by leaders contained no satisfactory 
response to the Viceroy’s appeal for unity. 

The Government of India issued orders to release Allama Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriq, the Khaksar leader on account of instructing his follow- 
ers to abandon the militant side of the Khaksar movement for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
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on the A. I. C. 0. decision said : *'I am surprised to find why the 
Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond to the overtures 
of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly ever 
since the Poona resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
University. In his address, Mahatmaji paid a tribute to the work 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and deprecated the tendency of 
Persianising Urdu and Banskritising Hindi. He expressed disappointment 
at the predominance of English even at the Benares University. 

The 'Independence Day* was observed throughout India in accordance 
with the instructions of the A L C. C. on the 26tb. January. — In Calcutta 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing a meeting said 
that they had gathered there to take the 'Independence Pledge* anew. 
About 12 years ago they had announced at Lahore that the aim of 
the Congress was tlie securing of complete independence for India and 
since then they had been taking this pledge every year on January 26. 

Iftt. Tlic Manchester Guardian in an editorial on the Congi‘css Working Committee’s 
resolution said : Gandhi has asked the Woiking Committee of the 

Congress to release him from his leadership and the Committee has agreed. 
If, therefore, the Congress has any idea of considering fresh negotiations 
with the Government it is freed from what was a false position.*' 

The London Times commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s relinquishment 
of the leadership of the Congress, in an editorial said that not all the implications 
of the event were clear, but it could be verily said to have clariiied the 
political situation in one aspect. ^Whatever objections the Congress may 
still sustain to co-oneration with the Government, or whatever conditions 
they may seek to attach to a new line of action, they no longer base their 
policy upon unresisting PaciiiBm, which has been Mr. Gandhi’s recent reply 
to the grave menace with which the German and now Japanese aggression 
has confronted India. To that extent the complication which has always been 
present while Mr. Gandhi led the Congress has been removed. On the British 
side, there should be certainly every readiness to meet half-way all claims 
which take full account both of the stern realities of the Indian Military 
situation, and of the British undertakings to open a full share of responsibility 
to India’s political leades.” 

Mr. Churchill speaking at a Conference of American and British Pressmen 
at Ottawa, said that he would not comment on Mr. Gandlii’s withdrawal from 
the All-India Congress as he was out of touch with that particular matter 
at the moment. At another stage, he said that he did not wish to interfere 
with domestic problems of the Great Dominions though he thought that 
'*we were more united in this ww tlian ive were last time.” 

General Wavell in a New Year Broadcast declared : "We can look back 
on 1941 with satisfaction in spite of some losses and selt-backs. The balance 
is very definitely in our favour.” 

2nd. Two Ordinances issued by the Government of India gave wide powers to 
Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy attack.— The first 
Ordinance empowered jirovincial Governments to declare that in specified areas 
the following ofienccs would be punishable with death or whipping as an 
alternative to the existing penalties : looting, arson, causing grievous hurt 
with dangerous weapon, sabotage and rape. The second Ordinance, the special 
Courts Ordinance, enabled provincial Governments to set up special courts in 
any area in which a special emergency had arisen as a result of an enemy attack 
on India or a neighbouring country. Ihe said courts would be given 
special powers to deal quickly and summarily with certain ofiences which 
the provincial Government might specify. 

The New Statesman an i Nation wrote from London : "The impact of the war 
on the Congress and the retirement of Mr. Gandhi are events of the greatest 
interest and significance. We hope that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery will 
not once again let the opportunity slip by being content to plead the still 
unresolved conflict between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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TIm Spectator said that the realgnation of Mr. Gandhi from the leaderehip 
of the All-India Congress was an event of note. The acceptance of his 
agnation by the Congress Working Committee showed that the Congress 
had not closet! the door of active co-operation in the effort. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad. President of the Indian National Congress 
at a Press Conference in Bombay said : “Before proceeding to Bardoli to 
atte^ the meeting of the Congress Working Committee. I had said in a speech 
at Bombay that nothing had happened during the last i4 months to warrant 
a change in the attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis tiie present war : after the 
conclusion of the deliberations of the Working Committee I must repeat the 
same thing.” 

The Government of Bihar issued a press communique re : tlic Bhagalpur 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia. stating, “tlicrn has been a consio^- 
able volume of ill-informed criticism and comment, botli in the public press 
and elsewhere, of the action taken by the Bihar Government in prohibiting 
the session of the Hindu Mahasablia at Bhagalpur during the Christmas 
holidays. In view of these continued misrepresentations of this action, 
His Excellency the Governor deems it necessary to release with the consent 
of Mr Savarknr the correspondence which passed between himself and the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Bhagalpur session and to 
explain the setting in which it took place,” 

At the All-India Women’s Conference at Cot'anada with Mr, V. L. Pandit 
in the chair, several lesoliitions touching the welfare of the Indian women 
were passed. 

Prd. 'riie 32th. Land Mortgage Banks’ C'onfereneo was held in Madras. Mr. '1\ 
Austin, Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, open^ the Conference. 
Mr. T. A. J^amlingam Cliettiar, President of the Mmlrns C^o-operativo Central 
r.and Mortgage Bank, welcomed the delegates. He said : “All parties in the 
country will co-operate with the Government and put fortli their efTorta to 
the utmost if only the Government will make Indians themBelvcs responsible 
for the (government of the country and the war effort.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy when he laid the foundation stone of a Home for 
Indian tecamen at Behala, (Calcutta iiaid a tribute to the magnificent courage 
loyalty and devotion of Indian seamen and the part they were playing in 
India’s war effort, , 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Prsident, in a statement made at 
Bombay, said : “Mr. Gandhi said that for him it was no more a question of 
meeting them half way or finding a formula on which they could agree. Tlie 
question before him was whether wc were jnepared to take up the position that 
the Omgress would not participate in Uie present war on the ground of non- 
violence alone. We found ourselves unable to go so far dcsiute our utmost desire 
to do BO.” 

Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Bombay, de(‘Iarcd, “We have 
no Byro]>atliy with Hitler. We are under no delusion that ho will give us our 
freedom. We know that our freedom cannot be a gift either from Britain or 
from Hitler.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Acharya J. B Kripaloni and 
Dr. ProfuIIa Ghosh, issued a statement to the Press from P/Ombay, saying. “In 
his letter addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad on December itU last, Mr. 
Gandhi mentioned that most of the members of the Congrtss Working Com- 
mittee differed from his interpretation of the Bombay resolntioii. This is a fact 
and the Bardoli deliberations have cleared the position. Mr. Gandhi in a state- 
ment to the Press, made soon after the passing ot the resolution of the Working 
Committee, has also pointed out that there are three schools of thought on w 
issue of war.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and twelve other Liberal politicians sent a cable to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier. suggeHting the urgency for immediate 
action regarding the Indian policy. They Bugjiested in^cr alia the conversion and 
expansion of the Central Executive Council into a truly National Government 
consisting entirely of non-qfiieialB of all recognised ) aities and communities 
and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to tlie Crown. 

Mr. Yusuf Meher Ally, General Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist 
Party, was arrested at Lahore for defiance of the order of the Punjab Government. 
4tli. The 2nd. Political Conference of Madras Fourth Circle Congress Committee was 
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held in Madras. Mr. 6. Satyamurti was in the chair. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit 
opened the conference.— Tlie conference passed a resolution welcoming the Bardoli 
decision. 

Sri J. P. Srivastava, president of the Agra and Oudh ProTincial Hindu Sabha, 
in a statement commenting on the BDiar Government’s action at Bhagalpur, 
said at Lucknow : earnestly appeal to the Viceroy not to allow Uic Provincial 

satraps to do anything, in the name of law and order, which would irrevocably 
alienate in this hour of supreme crisis the sympathy and support of the Agra 
and Oudh Provincial Hindu babha.” 

The Government of Bihar, in a communique, issued from Patna, announced 
their decision to release from custody on the morning of January 5, all persons 
who were under detention in connexion with demonstrations made by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Bihar. 

The Working Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee met at 
Lahore,— Mian Iftikaruddin presided. The Committee discussed the internal 
situations with special reference to the decisions of the All-India Congress Work- 
ing Committee. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, cx-Premier of Madras, addressing the Conference of 
City Fourtli Circle Congress Committee in Madras, expressed the view that the 
Congress wished to make it perfectly clear that it would extend full help to 
Britain, notwithstanding its adherence to non-violence, if Britain would do the 
right thing by India. The offer of help had been repeatedly made and the 
blame for rejecting it would lie certainly not at India’s door. 

The third party of trainees from India was entertained at a luncheon in 
London by the British Council. Mr. Lai, acting High Commissioner for India, 
was present. 

6th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier broadcasting from Calcutta, emphasized 
the vital importance of taking shelter in case of an air raid. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the Daily Herald on Dr. Edward 
’Ihompson’s appeal to him, said : India and elsewhere the pace of events 

during the past two years has made a tremedoiis difference to people’s minds 
and none of us, even if we so willed, can ignore this solid background of reality”. 

The New Yo>k Herald^Tribune, in a leading article, headed, “Gandhi steps 
aside,” said : “Friends of India note with relief that the National Congress Party 
is now reaching towards a policy of co-operation with Britain in the war effort. 
That the Congress responds thus to the logic of events may herald better times 
for India, once the war aggressors Lave been put down.” 

Mr. V. D. bavarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, was released 
from the Gaya Central Jail where he was detained for eleven days in connexion 
with the Bhi^alpur session of the Mahasabha. 

The Working Committee of the Delhi Provincial Hindu Mahasabha passed a 
resolution taking exception to the Communique issued by the Bihar Government, 
justifying their action in banning the Hindu Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressing a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial Congress 
Committee and Congress workers in Gujrat declared : “Whatever be my opin- 
ion, yon must exercise your full judgment in this matter.’’ 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Bhai Paramanand, Padamraj Jain, 
Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. Ashutosh Lahiry and other workers of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, numbering about 400, were also released from the Central 
Jail at Bhagalpur. 

The President of the India League in America, Jagjid Singh, sent a message to 
Mr. Churchill from New York stating : We have been gratified at the recent 
news from India that the Indian National Congress is contemplating a reoneu- 
tation of its policy and preparing to join the war efforts in India. We are in full 
accord with the steps suggested to you by our compatriots in India.” 

A communiaue issued by the Government of Bengal stated : ' The Government 
are determined so far as it lies in their power now to root out profiteering with 
a firm hand, at any rate in respect of the necessaries of life.” 

7th. Mr. G. 6. Bozman, Secretary, Indians Overseas Department at a Press Con- 
ference in New Delhi, explained the arrangements proposed to be made to 
obtain information about Indians in attacked or occupied areas in the Far East. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Bardoli pointed out inter alia : **As far 
as may be I have been endeavouring to study the internal and e; temal reactions 
to the Working Committee resolution. My being rdieved of the direction of Con- 
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grew civil disobedieniw does not reduce my respoosiblity, but increases it 
manifold. For one thinix my ofHcial disconnection with the Congress itself in* 
creases my detachment but since detachment never means indiiTereuce, my attach- 
ment to every Congressman increases, and I must speak to him more thon before.” 

Baja Maheswar Doyal, after his release from Bliagalpur said at Lucknow : 
This crowning act of folly and short-siglUedness was a blessing in disguise, 
because while it exposed tlie nakedness of Government’s onslaught on the 
elementary civil rights of the most important community in India, it sensed to 
solidify and consolidate the Hindu opinion bcliind tlie Mahasabhn. 

8th. Sir Akbar Hydari died in New Delhi after 17 days of illness. He was Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, (iovernor-Oenerals Executive Council. He 
was also Leader of the House in -the Council of State. 

The Madras legislature Congress Party. ado]d-ed by an overwhelming majority 
a resoluting w^elcoming die Banioli decision of the Congress Working Committee 
and reiterating the National Demand. 

Mr. L. S. Amcry, Secretary of State for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the resolutions of various t^olitical parlies in India and state- 
ments by Icadem contained no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s appeal for 
unity. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad in a statement declared ; 
“If there is any man in tJiis conntrj’. or outside, who has interpreted the 
Bardoli resolution in the sense that Mahatma (Jandlii has withdrawn from the 
Congress leadership, I would say that he knows notliing about Mr. Gandhi 

or about the Congress The simple moaning of the Bardoli resolution is 

that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on 8at}agrnha on behalf of tlie 
Congress. He wants to carry on Satyagraha against all w^ar on the ground 
of non-violence only, and only with those Congressmen whom he finds to be 
well up to his standard.” 

The happenings in <*onnexion with the banned Hindu Mahasabha session 
at Bhagalpur were described by several Hiinlu lenders, wlio had been released 
from jail, in Calcutta. The Mayor of Oalcuttn, Mr. P. N. Brahma presided. 

A communique from New Delhi slattnl : “The Government of India are 
aware of the anxiety and desire for information evinced in many parts of India 
regarding the welfare of the Indian po]»ulution in Burma.” 

Commenting on the app^cal to the Prime Minister by thirteen leading Indian 
“Moderates,” the Times (London) said that their projiosals “to abolish the 
need of continual reference by cable to the Secretary of State so tliat the 
powers of the (Vown can he exercised by the Viceroy and his Government” 
were conceived in a constructive and progressive 8i>irit and expressed an Indian 
rather than a ]iarty point of view. 

I^rd Samuel, 8!>eaking in the House of Lords, said that political parties in 
India seemed to have gained a greater sense of the world situation. ‘It was 
said that it was obvious that no greet constitutional changes would be made 
in India during the course of tiie great war. I submit that so far from being 
obvious, such a conclusion is wholly nnjustific<l.” ® 

9tli. The weekly paper Time and Tide (I^ndon) said "Mr. Gandhi’s retirement 
from the leadership of the Indian National Congress gets rid of the basic 
unreality of the situation.” 

The Daily Herald attacked Mr. Amery in a leading article, describing him 
as a weak and timorous Minister who would be remembered as a Secretary of 
of State for India who at a time of great emergency and a great opportunity 
neither measured up to the emergency nor grasped the 0]u^ortunity. ^ 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in a statement from Poona, said : ‘It is a good sign in 
iny view that oi>inion favourable to the declaration of India’s freedom, at least 
after the war, is being concentrated and directed against the British Cabinet 
from all quarters simultaneously from the Congress, the Moderate leaders, the 
Hindu Mahasabha in India, the liiberal and Padical members of the British 
Parliament, the British Press and also by spokesmen of American public 
opinion. Only Mr. Jinnah is taking his stand upon the August declaration.’’ 

10th. At the second annual Conference of the Bengal Badical Democratic Party 
in Calcutta, the necessity of helping the anti-fascist movement to grow so as to 
make the war effort “purposive and democratic” was urged upon the government. 
Lord Morton, President of the Liberal Party organization and cx-Governor of 
5 
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the Punjab in an article in (London) said : '*A bold stroke can now 

satisfy India.’* Strongly condemning Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan as ’ fantastic non- 
sense , Lord Meston added : ’Tolitical agitation is having virtually no effect 
on the loyalty of the vast majority of the people to our cause, het a Convention 
be summoned representative of all leading interests in India including 
Princes. Let it sit down and work out the broad lines of the constitution in accor- 
dance with India’s wishes. 

The significance of the resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
at Bardoli was explained by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari at a public meeting in 
Madras. Mr. K. V. Naidu presided. 

His Excellency the Viceroy held a provincial Durbar at Hyderabad. His 
Excellency spoke on the importance of civil defence work. 

11th. His Excellency General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-chief in India 
issued an ’’Order of the Day”. “On leaving India and relinquishing the 
appointment of Commander-in-chief in the Indian Command, I wish all ranks 
of the Royal Indian Navy, the British and Indian Armies and the Air Forces 
the best of fortune for 1942 and the future.” 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at its 
meeting decided to revive all the Congress Committees including the B. P. C. 
C. executive and its branch organizations in accordance with the instructions of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President. 

Mr. M. N. Roy observed at a rally of the Radical Democratic Party in 
Calcutta: “At last the war has reached our doors. It is no longer a distant 
rumbling. It is foolish even now to maintain that we can be indifferent to it. 
regarding it as a great show which we can only watch. Before long it may 
penetrate our hearths and homes.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha and 
several delegates who went with him to attend tlic Bhagalpnr session of the 
Mahasabha, were accorded a reception at a pnblic meeting held by the Bombay 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Bombay. Mr. Havarkar narratf^d the story 
of the Bha^fialpur session of the Mahasabha and said that at Bhagalpnr he found 
demonstration of a pan-Hindu spirit, which had not found such expression 
during the last 400 years. 

12th. The Orissa Provincial Congress Committee after a lengthy disenssion on 
the Bardoli resolution of the Working Committee, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy. 

18th. The Working Committee of the Congress had a brief session at Wardhaganj 
and adjourned after passing two resolutions relating to the observance of the 
Independence Day and primary membership of the Congress. The Committee 
issued instructions to Congressmen on the observance of Independence Day, 
the refunctioiiing of Congress Committees and the enrolment of primary 
members. 

Sir Chimaiilal Setalvad, commenting on the Bardoli decision, said iter alia : 
“The Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of the Congress was 
interpreted by the general public as meaning that the Congress refused 

S articipation in the war on the ground of their belief in complete non-violence. 

Ir. Gandhi himself, who was tlie author of the resolution, took the same 
view. Ho says in his recent letter to the Congress President : ’1 had interpreted 
it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation in the present, 
or all wars, on the ground principally, of non-violence. T found to my 
astonishment that most members differed from my interpretation’.” 

14th. His Excellency Sir Bertram Glaiic.y, Governor of the Punjab, addressing 
a Durbar at Ambala, made an appeal to the people of India to try to achieve 
what was being achieved by the Allied Governments on so much vaster a 
scale in the matter of war strategy. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered the feasibility of 
holding the annual session of the Congress and decided against it in view of the 
political situation. The Committee discussed several routine matters connected 
with the Working of the Congress organization and the advisability of 
Congress members continuing in local bodies &. 

15tli Mahatma Gandhi speaking on the Bardoli resolution at the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Wardha said : “1 want you to accept this 
resolutiOD ; 1 canuot compel you but 1 can reason with you and I can argue 
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with you. There is a possibility of groups beinp formed to canvass support, 
but 1 want you to accept this resolution without reserve. I fully commend 
the Bardoli resolution for your acceptance. The Bardoli resolution is not a 
copy of Poona. It is faultless, 'i’ho Poona resolution was a mistake. At one 
time 1 decided to divide the House to find who is with me, but in view of the 
Congress atmosphere and comments about us, my non-violence advised me to 
ask you to supi^rt the resolution.’* 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his siH^cessor was not Mr. Rajagopalachari 
or Sardar Patel but Pandit Jawharlai Nehru. “He has political difiereucea 
with me, but there is no split amongst us. There is no split m the Congress, 
we work as one family.*’ 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, ^ihe Congress President, made a statement 
at the Wardha Congress Committee meeting snying, *Ve are now exactly where we 
stood 16 months ago, we have not moved an inch forward. Nothing has happened 
that would make ua change our attitude. We do want a change and we do 
want to obtain control of the Government of our country, irrespective of 

whether there is war or peace Our |)OBitiou is that of non-participation 

and Don-co-ot)eratiou in war effort. That was the position in 1940 and that 
is the position today. The British Government have not done anything that 
would invite us to reconsider our position.*’ 

16th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at Wardha after 
passing the Bardoli Resolution and endorsing the instructions issued by the 
Congress Working Committee to Congressmeu on constructive programme.— Only 
15 members voted against the main resolution in a house of 219, Various 
amendments which were moved were either withdrawn or negatived. 

A communique from New l>clhi slated that His Majesty the King was pleased 
to approve the appointment of General »Sir Alan Fleming Hartley, K.C.8.I., o.B., 
D.6.O., to be Gomitiander-in-Chief in India (and a Member of the Governor* 
General's Executive Council) in succession to General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, G.c B., m.c. 

The weekly priodical 'Spectator^ (London) commenting on the Indian Moder- 
ates* appeal to Mr. Churchill and their Four- Points Programme for India stated : 
*^ThiB is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than it has so far received. 

The details of it may be open to cliallenge The test of the programme is 

its inherent practicability, more than its authorship. The essential fact is that 
at last a scheme has come out of India which can, with few modifications, be 
whole-heartedly approved.” 

Pandit Jawharlai Nehru, in replying to the debate in the AlMtidia Congress 
Committee meeting, criticised the tendency to he c‘arried away by slogans and 
catchwords. So far as he could see. Communists, Bocialists and Gandhists were 
equally victims to that tendency. Bocialism or Oommuriism never meant the 
application of abstract theories based on experiences of Western countries with- 
out regard to conditions in India He for one, would accept that type of 

freedom, imperfect though it was, and would then try to remedy the defects and 
build up u new structure of society, which would be free from periodical wars 
and the use of violence. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi addressed representatives of Provincial Congress Coromitteea 
and members of the Working Committee at Wardha, on the immediate task 
before Congressmen and the constructive progromme. He also replied to questions 
put by membeiB. Mahatma Gaiidbi in bis speech dealt with various BB|)ects of 
the constructive programme, with particular reference to the Hindu-Moslcm unity, 
removal of uiitouchability, the chaika and the organization of a volunteer corps. 
He emphasized that a mere pact between the Congress and the Moslem League 
would not solve the communal problem ; such a pact, he said, was applicable 
only to the carrying out of the Parliamentary programme. 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta Defence Committee of the Radical Demo- 
cratic Party, Bengal, a conference was held in Calcutta, in which a decision to 
launch a campaign to allay panic and to educate the people as to their duties 
in an emergency, was taken. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in the course of a statement at Wardhagani, 
denied that the Congress had rejected the path of honourable settlement with 
Britain. He agreed with GandhiU and Raiaji that, if no positive terms had been 
put forward, it was because the Congress did not want to invite a fresh insult. 
Mr. Asaf All, a member of the Congress "Vi orking Committee, in an InterTieiTi 
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declared : ''It is now for those who profess to be fiRhling for freedom, democracy 
and a just order in the world to decide whether a situation ^ can be created for 
enlisting a free India’s national collaboration to win a just victory and establish 
lasting peace.** 

18th. Sir Victor Bassoon, in an interview in Bombay, suggested that the Secretary 
of State should hand over all his powers daring the war to the Viceroy, who should 
declare a state of national emergency and rule India as a temporary 'Dictator*. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : *Tn view of a statement issued by 
Allama Inayatullah Khan Mashriqui instructing his followers to abandon the 
militant side of the Khaksar movement for the duration of the war, the Govern- 
ment of India have issued orders releasing him from custody but restricting his 
residence for the present to the Madras Presidency.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar observed at Wardha : 'T am disappointed that 
the Congress resolution does not attempt to make the best use of the present 
unrivallea opportunity for the country’s freedom but I am pleased that the 
Congress is now free from the metaphysical leadership and has come down to 
the level of ordinary politics.” 

10th. The Government of Bengal issued a pamphlet dealing with the action to be 
taken by the peofde before, during and after an air raid. It stated : ‘'Remember 
that it depends on you whether the ordinary life of the community goes on 
smoothly. Go to your factory, office or other work as if nothing had happened. 
By doing this you will continue to help yourself by earning your pay and nciping 
others by not stopping work.” 

Major Akbar Khan of the Royal Indian Army Supply Corps, recounting his 
experiences of the war and the events on the continent in 1039 and 1940, said 
in Madras : 'If we arc determined, as the people of London were determined 
in 1940, that nothing would make us leave our homes short of military necessity, 
our cities will be saved as London was saved.” 

Mr. R. K. Bhidwa, Leader of the Bind Assembly Congress Party, in an inter- 
view in Bombay said : '"The Bardoli resolution has brought all the parties in 
the Congress together and put Britain in an awkward position.” 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu, in an interview at Nagpur, said : "My approach has always 
been one since my childhood. The approach sliould be humane, social and 
generous. Let us work on the basis of give and take.” 

20th. Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that the communication from 
Bir Tej Bahadur Ba[)ni and other Indian leaders reached him only after his 
departure from Washington and that he would be replying to the Indian leaders. 
—He added that lie was not sure whether it would be advantageous to raise 
far-reaching constitutional questions at a time when the enemy was at the 
gates of India. 

Bir Girija Bhanker Bajpai, High Commissioner for India in the United States, 
in a speech to the Service Club (New York) said that anti- Axis solidarity as 
expressed in the Washington Declaration by the united nations left no doubt 
as regards the final outcome of the war,— Bir Girija Bhanker declared that the 
north and the north western provinces alone could provide a front-line fighting 
force of 8, 000, OCX) men. In two years of war the Indian Army had expanded 
to over 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. C. Hajagopalaohari declared in Madras : "The passage of time and delay 
and the consequent change of circumstance may render participation ineffective 
in degree, but in self-defence there is no point of time at which the nation can 
give it up as hopeless.” 

Dr. Bhvama Prasad Mukerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a statement from 
New Delhi, said : "I had a full and frank discuBsion with the hon. Home 
Member about various points concerning Mr. Barat Chandra Bose’s case. It 
will not be correct to say that I came away with the impression that there was 
a possibiliry of Mr. Bose’s enrlv release.” 

The All-India Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition, organized in connection 
with the Benares Hindu University Silver Jubilee celebrations was opened by 
Babu Rajeiidra Prasad in the absence of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
at Benares. 

21at Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in the 
course of a statement on the A. 1. C. C. decision, in Bombay, said : *1 am 
surprised to find why the Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond 
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to tiM ovnturea of the CongreM which it bu been making OTortlT and eorertly 
efir since the Poona reBolutton. The OoTernment has nothing to fear while the 
Congress is led by men like Mshstms Gandhi who have been not only pro« 
Government but sincerely pro-Britiah throughout their life.’* 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee don vocation of the Benares University, 
The Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University, having been pievenM 
from attending the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Pro*Chanoellor 
presided.—Mahatma Gandhi in Lis address paid a tribute to the work of Pandit 
Malaviya, and deprecated the prevailing tendency to Persianise Urdu and to 
Banskritise Hindi. He expressed disappointment at the predominance of 
English even at the Benares Hindu University. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. in an address at Tambaram (Madras), explained the 
need for Britain responding td India’s demand at the juncture and equating 
Indian patriotism with the defence of India. 

S2nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of U. P. Congress workers at Benares and 
discussed the attitude that Congressmen should adopt towards the official A. B. P, 
organization, and the propriety or otherwise of tlicir undertaking war*con tracts. 

An amendment to the I'lefence of India Rules conferiiig wide powers on the 
Government in regard to trade disimtcs in India was published in a Gaiette 
of India Extraordinary. — ^The amendment gave power to the Government to 
prohibit a strike, or lock-out, in counexioii with any trade dispute ; to refer or 
authorize the Provincial Government to refer any trade dispute for conciliation 
or adjudication. 

llie Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery. told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that he had no further statement to make respecting the politicsl 
situation in India. 

28rd. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided to set up a Civil Defence 
Advisory Council, which would meet at regular intervals under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency or Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, Minister-iii-chargo of Oo*ordinat* 
ing Civil Defence. The Advisory Committee would receive information regarding 
the progress of civil defence measures, and would inform His Excellency and 
the Minister in touch with public opinion thereon. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced from New Delhi that the following 
were appointed as members, from tlie. Indian Btiites, for purposes of the session 
of the National Defence Council commencing on February 2, 1942. His Highness 
the Maharaja Rana of Dhoipur, His Highness the Raja of Faridkot, the Nawab 
of Chliatari, His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, His Highness the MaWaja 
of Jaipur, His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sabeb of Nawangar, His Highness 
the Nawab of Junagadh, His Highness the Maharaja of Rajpipla and His 
Highness tlie Maharaja of Travuncore. 

The significance of the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Wardha regarding the fiiUire programme of the Congress was clearly explained 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari at a public ineeting in Madras, under the auspices 
of the Madras District Congress Committee. Mr. 8. Satyamurti presided. 

Mr. C. Rajagoiinlachari addressing a public mectiug held under the auspices 
of the District Congress Committee (Madras) on "Defence and the Deadlock” 
expressed the hope that Britain would win the war and that a democratic form 
of Government would be established in India with the representatives of the 
people administering the country. 

24lh. A resolution calling on the British Government to recognize immediately 
the national independence of India was passed at an India League Independence 
Day demonstration in London. 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption "communal unity” wrote in the Harijan : 
''Freedom will not come through parliamentary effort, therefore, communal 

g acts, which they are good if they can be had, arc valueless unless they are 
acked by the union of hearts.” He continued : "Without such a union, there 
can be no peace in the land. Even Pakistan can bring no peace, if there ie 
no union of hearts. Ihis union can come only by mutual eervice and 
co-operative work.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hariian, explained the constructive 
programme of the Congress and appealed to all parties to co-operate in non- 
pohtical work, as the greatest need of the immediate present **ia to feed the 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
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86tli. The Madras Government issued orders on Mr. Priesile^’s report on his 
enquiry into the disturbances in Nellore during the Dasera festival and after.— 
The order without laying the blame on either community, stated that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to prohibit tiger disgiiiBes except under police license and 
that for some time to come no such license would be issued. The customary 
rights of both communites, however, the order added, would be enforced. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting organized by some Shias at 
Allahabad, paid a tribute to the great example of courage and sacrifice for a cause 
set by Hazrat Imam Husain. He said that in these days of mighty events and 
revolutionary changes, each individual, each community and each nation had to 
develop courage and the capacity for sacrifice if they wanted to play their part 
in the world’s drama. He hoped^ this would be the lesson which they would 
derive from the martyrdom of Imam Husain and that all people of India, to 
whatever religion thay belonged, would join hands in friendship and amity to 
achieve the common goal of India’s freedom. 

In accordance with the instructions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
^^independence Day” was observed throughout India in the usual manner.— 
Addressing a meeting in Calcutta, in celebration of the ’’Independence Day,” 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, said that they had gathered 
there to take the ‘Independence pledge’ anew. About twelve years ago they had 
announced at Lahore that the aim of the Congress was the securing of complete 
independence for India, and since then they had been taking this pledge every 
year on January 26. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem League ( Bengal ) at a 
meeting in Calcutta, took disciplinary action against the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan, who were expelled by the Com- 
mittee from the various offices under the League, as also from the primary mem- 
bership of the organization. Mr. A. E. Biddiqi presided. The Committee endorsed 
the action taken by the Calcutta District Moslem League against Mr. Byed 
Budruddoia, member of the Working Committee of the Provincial League, 
expelling him from the membership of the I.icague. 

27th. The Evacuees Reception Committee, set up in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Governor of Bengal and with the Bheriff of Calcutta as the Chairman, formed 
five sub-committees to render assistance to the members of the various commu- 
nities arriving from Burma and Malaya. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalacliari’s message to the people of Tiruvarna was '^prepare 
for defences. The war is a blessing in disguise.” 

28th. A recurring cost of Rs. 15,000 and a non recurring cost of Rs. 44,21.000 for 
new schemes was included in the sex;ond supplementary statement of expenditure 
of the Bihar Government for 1941-42. 

Among various resolutions passed by the Bengal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
aabba in Calcutta, was one calling upon Hindu Babha organizations throughout 
the province to co-operate with the authorities in civil defence. The resolutions 
whicli Blood in the name of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, urged particular co-operation 
with A. K. P. organizations **to cope with the ravages likely to be caused by air 
raids.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in a broadcast message stated : 
*The danger to Bombay at present is small. Certainly, no one with work to do 
should leave, and the Government is making preparations to help you in case an 
attack should ever come in your way.” 

2fith. The Government of Bengal decided to put pressure on landlords and employers 
in the city and suburbs to take A. R. P. measures for the safety of their tenants 
and employers, respectively against air raids. 

At the first meeting of the Central Sugar Advisory Board, in New Delhi, 
with 6ir Ramaswami Mudaliar in the chair, the question of the extension of the 
International Sugar Agreement expiring in August 1942 was considered and the 
general view was against the continuance of such agreements. 

80th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s statement as Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee, about the Kastern Group Conference, Government’s policy in the 
industrial £eld and the proposed establishment of an automobile plant in Sind 
was contradicted in a Press Note issued by the Commerce Department. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Conpess President, addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Patna said : ^The British Government has not so far changed ita 
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attitude towards ludia not is it going to change. It is quite certain that the 
litter helplessness that spreads in this country of 4 hundred million people 
is due to the British Government. Had power been in the hands of the 
Indians the situation would have been quite different, Indians would have 
been friends at this time of war. This was not to be. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Amery could never accommodate themaelves to the changing world.*^ 

The supersession of the Lucknow Municipal Boanl lor three years and 
the apfiointmeiit of a Committee of non-othcials to manage its affairs, was 
recommended by the Inquiry Committee appointed by the Government of the 
United Provinces. 

Opening the third annual Conference of Labour Ministers and Advisers 
in New Delhi, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Laiwur Member, Government of India* 
emphasised that there was no ** time in the history of 1 ndia when a speedy 
settlement of labour problems was more urgent than to-day. If India's war 
production was to go forward unhampered they must avoid strikes and lock- 
outs at all costs, "and we must handle all problems of labour and industrial 
development with sympathy and loresiglil.'* 

81st. A despatch received from Mr. Hutchins, the Government of India’s Agent 
ill Burma, stated : whatever work is being done in Rangoon today is being 
done by Indian merchants and Indian labour. 

Rai Saheb S. C. Ghosh, in his presidential address at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bengal Millowners* Association in (Calcutta made a reference 
to the scheme for the ]>ioduction and sale of standard types of cloth at cheap 
prices for the poorer people. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, at it annual meeting, vested its 
syndicate with certain emergency powers to deal with diHiLMilties arising out 
of conditions created by the war.->~The8e emergency power related to conditions 
of study and examinations and allied matters. 


February 1942 

The visit of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shok and Madame Chiang* 
Kai-Shok was the unique feature of the month. Tlio object of the 
Generalissimo’s visit was to discuss with the (Government of India 
and in particular with the Commandcr-in-Cliief, matters of common 
interest to both the countries (Cliina and India). 

The 3rd session of the National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy s House, New Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell made a statement 
to the Council on the general question of fifth column activities in 
India. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
work of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew tbe attention of the Government to 
one of the most important problems of the time. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Leeds, said, ‘\ve are pledged to help India to attain as soon as 
possible after the war to the same position of freedom and equality 
with ourselves as is enjoyed by the Dominions." 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech at Allahabad, said, ‘‘Neither 
self-complacence nor self-deception is going to do any good to India 
or to England. Repeated asseverations of righteous intentions can take 
us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise 
and shall cease to deceive themselves." 

A meeting of the Organizing Committee of the Moslem Majlis 
was held in Calcutta, with Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy in the Chair. 
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A provincial standing committee was formed with Mr. A. E. Fazlnl 
Huq, as president. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a reception in honour 
of Marshal Chiang-Eai-Shek and his wife, said that the visit set a seal 
upon the comradeship in arms of tvro nations. 

Two of the Bengal Ministers were allowed to interview Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, in the Tricbinpoly Jail in Madras. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened 
in New Delhi 

The Secretary of State tor India (Mr. L. S. Amery) replying to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : **The Government are 
anxious that India should be afforded the same opportunities as the 
Dominions of being represented in the war cabinet and on the Pacific 

war Council His Majesty’s Government has accordingly invited 

the Government of India to arrange for such representation, if they 
so desire.* ' 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, grievances against the 
Income-Tax Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the 
course of the debate on the resolution asking for reforms in the 
Department. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ "If the Nazis come to 
India, the Congress will give them the same fight that it has given 
Great Britain.** 

A statement was made in the Bengal Assembly by the Chief Minister, 
Mr. Huq and Mr. S. K. Bose, Minister for Public Health that the Bengal 
Ministry was doing everything in its power to repatriate Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to Bengal or to get him transferred to a place near 
about Bengal. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the 
Bengal Ministry to transfer Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose from Trichinopoly 
Jail to a prison in Bengal. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad expressed his surprise, in a statement, 
at the arrest of some Punjab Congress leaders re : Sales Tax agitation. 
He asserted that the said leaders wore peace-makers and not agitators. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Cripps, Loader of the 
House, in reply to the two-day war debate, referred to India and 
said that the British Government were much concerned as to the whole 
question of unity and strength of India. 

Itt. Mr. K. M. MuiiBbi, prcBiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference in 
New Delhi declared : ' The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all 
communities and interests and ought to make ns realize that we should not 
allow future ambition to frustrate a programme of present safety.’* 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, complained that 
the Defence of India Act liod been used by the Government of Bengal against 
Moslem Ijcague office-bearers, workers and students whose policy was not 
to obstruct the war effort. 

Mr. Bhulnhhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting at Poona, said : **Today. the war is not 
only at the doors of India, but economically, and militarily, it has affected 
India herself. We have to consider our duty towards our own people, to give 
them strength and courage and hearten them in the trials to come ; and, wnen 
it is a choice of duties, our choice will be in the direction of giving them 
courage and averting anarchy and disaster. The Congress, has therefore, for the 
moment, decided to concentrate its efforts on organising voluntarily the people 
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of this country. But that does not relieve ui from examining the political tide 
of the question, as far as Britain and India are concerned.” 

Mr. Jagiiran Ram, ex- Parliamentary Secretary and Secretary, Bihar Provin* 
cial Congress Committee presiding over the eighth session of the AlMndia 
Depressed Classes Conference, observed : **We stand for the country’s 
independence, but at the same time we stand for our own freedom ; we stand 
to end our social, religious and economic exploitations, and stand for equality 
in Hindu society”. 

Sod. Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii who returned to Madras after a tour in the 
southern districts, in an interview, observed that all the demonstrations and 
meetings held during bis tour showed an increased confidence in the Congress, 
If nothing else,” he said, *'out talks to the people have allayed panic and 
have made them more ready to face difficulties.” 

A Press Communique said that t^he third session of the National Defence 
Council opened at the Viceroy's House, New Delhi. His Excellency presided 
both in the morning and in the afternoon : — At the outset the Council decided 
to send a message of congratulations to General Sir Archibald Wavell on his 
appointment as supreme commander in the Boiith-west Pacific. The Home 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, made a statement to the council on the general 
question of fifth column activities in India. Civil Defence was the next subieot. 

His Excellency Bir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the 
Society for the manner in which it was carrying on its work in the face of 
difficulties caused by the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Gorakhpur, reiterated bis faith 
in the establishment of peace in the world only when all nations became 
independent and were grouped together in a world federation constituted of 
smaller federations of nations. 

Sir Girija Sankar Bajnai, Agent General for India in the United States, 
broadcasting on "India’s war effort” from Washington said : ”My people are 
fighting for everything they hold worthwhile, their inheritance of the past as 
well as their hope for the future.” 

8rd. Mr. N. M. Joshi’s resolution urging the establishment of a national govern- 
ment at the centre passed through the ballot in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and secured fourth place for discussion on February 19. 

The situation in India was debated iu the House of I.«ords when Lord 
Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to what he called 
one of the most urgent problems of the present time.->He complained 
of oomplncency and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. It was, be said, one of 
the complaints of Indians that industrialisation of their country had been 
handicapped by the jealousy of British industrialists. India, he said, had paid 
handsome dividends for anything done for her by Britain and in addition to 
interest on something like a thousand million pounds invested in India that 
country paid annually something in the vicinity of £138,000,000 to England. 
It was a substantial sum Britain was under a considerable obligation to India. — 

l^rd Cecil said that there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status and he wondered if something might be done by 
transferring the great apparatus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dominions Office which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise.— Ijord Hailey said that this was 
time for manoeuvring or standing on punctilios. We should be as bold as 
we were in the case of Syria in making our declarations. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
issu^ a statement from Madras on the release of detenus. 

4lh. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at Leeds 
declared : ”we are pigged to help India to attain as soon as possible after the 
war to the same position of freedom and equality with ourselves as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions. The general accepted frame^work upon which aelf-government 
must rest can only come by free agreement of those immediately concerned. In 
the last analysis it is only Indians themselves who can give India freedom. 
In the absence of agreement we can no more impiose a constitution on India 
and expect it to survive than we could impose a constitution on Europe. There 
is the problem.” 

6 . 
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Th6 Executive Council of the United Provinces Goiig;re88 Committee met at 
Allahabad, under the presidentship of Mr. S. K. IX Paliwal.— The Council passed 
three resolutions dealing mainly with the duty of Congressmen *1 q view of the 
critical situation which has arisen and which threatens to grow and envelop the 
country” and the method that Congressmen should adopt in furtherance of the 
emergency programme. 

Bib. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement at Allahabad said : 'T do not 
wish to make any detailed statement on the debate in the House of Jjords on 
India as 1 should like to wait until a few days more. All ^at I can say at 
the present moment is that the speeches of Ijord Hailey and Iiord Catto seem 
to me to indicate a more vivid and intelligent appreciation of the situation in 
India than that of the Duke of Devonshire, whose speech will strike those of 
us who know the situation in India not through ofhciiil reports but from 
personal knowledge and contacts, as open to the very vice Lord Hailey has 
condemned, namely that he was obviously manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. Neither self-complacence nor self-deception is going to do 'any good 
to India or to England. Repeated asseveratiouB of righteous intentions can 
take us nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise this 
and cease to deceive themselves.” 

Mr. L. S. Araery replied in the House of Commons when asked whether 
he would investigate the possible availability and suitability of some of the 
instructors to be set free by the concentration of Government training centres 
ill England for service in India, by saying that India's needs in skilled 
personnel would bo supplied to the fullest extent compatible with the urgent 
demands upon such personnel in Britain. — ^'fhe Secretary of State for India aud 
the Labour Minister were in closest touch to secure India’s needs. 

Mr. R. A. Baig, Sheriff of Bombay, addressing the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, made a suggestion for divorcing as far as possible, civil defence 
from war effort. 

The weekly review **Time and Tide*^ (London), discussing the Indian situa- 
tioiii thought that it reflected at the moment little credit either on the Imperial 
Government or Indian politicians. 

6th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in his opening address to the 
Fourth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, explained how the problem of 
price control was affected by factors like the ban on exports of certain 
commodities imposed by some provinces and States and the policy followed by 
them of building up stocks of foodstuffs. 

Maulana Abul Kalara Azad met the Congress workers of Delhi Province in 
New Delhi and exfdaitied the Bardoli Resolution. He said that those who had 
signed the Satyagraha pledge, should not take it as cancelled. That Satyagraha 
pledge still continued, though only their duties had been changed. Instead of 
going to jail, they should devote their time to taking the Congress message to 
every nook and corner of their province. ’J'bey should be prepared to serve 
their countrymen with the co-operation of all parties during an emergency. 

7th. A Communique issued by the Directorate-General of Munitions Production 
Department of (Supply, Calcutta, said : *'HiB Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have informed the Government of India that the manufacture 
of articles r^uirtng steel cannot now be undertaken in the United Kingdom 
unless Essentiality Certificates have been granted by the appropriate department 
of His Majesty’s government.” 

A meeting of the organizing committee of the Moslem Majlis was held in 
Calcutta with Mr. 6yed Jalaluddin Hashemy in the chair. A provisional 
atauding committee was formed at the meeting with Mr. A.K. Fazlul Huq, 
as president, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Mr. Bharasuddin Ahmed, Mr. 
A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria and Khan Bahadur M. Solaimaii 
as vice-president, Mr. Humayun Kabir as General Secretary and Khan 
Bahadur S. Md. Jan as treasurer. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, presiding over the 
C. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at Nagpur said : ^Mere fear of German 
or Japanese victory is not likely to rouse India to a supreme effort to defeat 
them. She is handicapped by a consciousness that she is a dependent country. 

No British Government can symbolise Indian freedom ; Indian leaders 

alon6 can do so. War is not a valid reason for denying freedom to India” 
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Btolana Abul K. Azad replying to an address in New Delhi* said : *War 
was larking at us from a distance. Now it is at our doors. Our field of 
activity would have been at another place had not the door against our 
co-operation with honour been barred and bolted by the British Qovernment.’* 

B^um AUaz Rasul, Deputy President* United Provinces Legislative Council* 
in the course of her presidential address to the first All-India Muslim Girl 
Students* Conference in New Delhi, declared : '*No nation can be great in which 
the women do not occupy their rightful place. No country can be free in which 
women lack initiative, courage and knowledge, for it is women who by their 
proper use of their itiflaence as mothers, sisters and wives can make their 
menfolk great.*' 

ath. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a correspondent* wrote in the Harijan : 
*‘All who want an all-India speech should learn both the forms— Hindi and 
Urdu. Those who do will ultimately give us a coroman language. That 
form which is more popular and more understood by the masses, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, will surely be the all- India speech. But if my proposal 
finds general acceptance, the language question will cease to be a political 
issue or a bone of contention.'* 

Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan resigned from the Congress Working Committee. 
It was stated that he found it difficult to continue to function as an official 
of the Congress because of his firm views on the issue of non-violenca 

Pandit Balkrishna Sliarrna. Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference 
at Cawnpore, declared : are meeting at a time when the whole world ie 

in flames. The present world conflagration is only a culmination of man'a 
stupid greed and avarice." Pandit Bharma counselled the mazdoora and 
labour workers to concentrate their efforts in the direction of solid organisational 
.activities. 

With special permission from the Government of India, the bon. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, and the bon. 
Mr. Baiitosh K. Basil, Minister for Public Health and Ixical Self-Government, 
Bengal, left for Madras en route to Trichinopoly, to interview Mr. Barat Ohandra 
Bose in the Trichinopoly Central Jail. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, opening the nineteenth session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnpore, said : ‘*We ciiunot shut our eyes to the 
bloodshed that is going on all over the world, to the loss of human lives 
which is taking place on account of the present war." 

9th. A communique issued in New Delhi announced that Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kni-Bbek, accompanied by staff officers, arrived in New Delhi— The 
object of the Generalissimo's visit to India was to discuss with the Government 
and in particular with the Commander-in-chief, General Sir Alan Hartley, 
matters of common interest to both countries. 

Speaking at a reception in honour of the Marshal and his wife, the Viceroy 
•aid that the visit set a seal upon the comrudersbip in arms of two nations 
which numbered between them 800 million souls. "It is a meeting which 
bodes no good to the enemy," the Viceroy added. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the situation in connexion with tlie 
traders’ agitation in the Punjab regarding the general Bales Tax Act was 
discussed. 

A communique from New Delhi stated : "In a Calcutta Press message dated 
February 8 it was stated that the visit of two Bengal Ministers to Mr. Barat 
Chandra Bose was being made for certain purposes with special i^rroission from 
the Government of India. This is cfitircly incorrect. Subject to certain 
conditions, set^urity prisoners are allowed interviews under the ordinary rules and 
It is understood that the visit in question is taking place under these rules." 

loth. His Excellency the Viceroy, shaking at a banquet given in honour of 

Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Bhek at the Viceioy's House (New Delhi) 
said : *'A most wise philosopher— none other than Confucius— has asked 'Is it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spirit come to one from afar ? None of 

posterity for whom be wrote could be more deeply conscious of the truth of 

that sentiment than we who on this happy occasion, are privileged to 

welcome among ns the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their 
distinguished champions." The Generalissimo replied to the toast 

In Uie Punjab L^islative Assembly, the Congress Party which attended with 
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the epeciel permission of Maulane Abul Kalam Azad, Consress President tabled 
an aojoarnment motion in connexion with an alleged lathi charge on traders in 
lishore. --The motion which was mored by Diwan Chamanlal was defeated by 
75 rotes to 43. 

Mr. Bohini Eumar Chaudhuri, leader of the Nationalist Coalition Party in 
the Assam Assembly, had an interview with His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam at Shillong. 

An exploratory Committee was set up by the Government of India to examine 
the production of components or complete internal combustion engines offering 
prospects of immediate development with particular reference to war demands 
and the future development of an internal combustion engine industry in India. 

Mr. V. B. Kalappa. President, All- India Trade Union Congress, and Mr. 
N. M. Joshi M. L. A. (central) met the Labour Member, Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 
They discussed, inttir alia, questions relating to measures for allaying panic 
among workers in factories in vulnerable areas. 

Itfh- Beth Jamnalal Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
its Treasurer died of heart failure at his residence at Wardha. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly began in New Delhi 
with Sir Abdur Bahim, the President, in the chair. Sir Homi Mody, Supply 
Member, informed Mr. Deshmukh that the United States Administration 
proposed to establish and operate a plant in India on the lease and lend basis. 

T%e Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, addressing the Trichy District Journalists 
Association of Trichinopoly, stated that unless and until communal harmary was 
established in the country there could be no Self-Government or freedom or 
Dominion status. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting of the citizens of Delhi, declared : 
’'India will not accept any rule— Japanese or German— but the rule of the masses 
of India.” 

12th. In the Orissa Assembly, the revised Budget for 1941-42 was submitted by 
Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister. In the revised estimate expenditure 
debitable to revenue was Bs. 1,96,86,000 against Bs. 1,90,59,000 originally 
estimated. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier made a statement 
explaining the reasons which had prompted him and his party to take up the 
Ministry. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House, made a 
reference of the death of Bir P. Baghavendra Bao, Additional Becreta^ to the 
Finance Department, Government of India. 

Bir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A. C. Dutt’s motion on 
the detention of Mr. Barat Chandra Bose and contended that the detention 
order was passed in the ordinary adminstration of law and was covered by 
previous rulings from the chair disallowing discussion of such orders. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalacbari, ex-Premier, Madras, addressing a meeting at Tirupati, 
declared : *”rhe only strategy, the great 'secret weapon’ that will outwit Japan 
is the acknowledgment of India’s indefensible right to freedom. It is only then 
that the battle of the Pacific will take a new turn.” 

The Secretary of State for India ( Mr. L. B. Amery ) replying to a question 
in the House of Commons, said : ’’The Government are anxious that India should 
be afforded the same opportunities as the Dominions of being represented in the 
war cabinet and on the Pacific War Council for purposes of formulation and 
direction of the policy for the prosecution of the war. Bis Majesty’s Government 
has accordingly invited the Governmeut of India to arrange for such represen- 
tation. if they so desire.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, after question time, the House took up 
non-official resolutions for discussion.— Grievances against the Income-tax 
Department were narrated and remedies demanded in the course of the debate 
on Bir Halim Qhaznavi’s resolution asking for reforms in the Department, 
particularly the abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay 
and the placing of the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and the Appellate 
Tribunal under the control of the law Department of the Government of 
India or of the Federal Court, instead of under the Finaime Department. 

18th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a press 
interview in Calcutta, said : "We, the Muslim League and myself have made our 
position repeatedly clear as to what our policy and attitude towards the perae* 
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cutioo of the war aod the defence of our people on the soil on which we lire 
are and I have nothing more to add. 


lith. Mr. 8. Satyamnrtit MX. A.. ( Central ) opening the Madras District second 
circle Political Conference, emphasised the urgent need for constituting^ a National 
Government in India for offering our effective co-operation to China in checking 
Japanese aggression. He welcomed Marshal Chiang*Kai-6hek to India and 


appealed to him to *spenk straight and frankly* to Uie Viceroy and through him 
to Mr, Churchill on b^alf of India and urge the importance of granting freedom 
to the country at this time of crisis. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, at question time. Sir Jeremy Ralsman. 
Finance Member, said in reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the collection of 
the Excess profits Tax for the nine months ended December 31,1941, was about 
Rs. 3 crores. 


Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in his presidential address at the Sapru Conference 
in Calcutta, said : '*while I feel confident tliat the aggression will be finally 
vanquished, 1 may be permitted to repeat that should events turn otherwise, it 
matters little whether we vote for Indej^ndence or Dominion Status, for a united 
India or for an India partitioned between two or more nations.** 


15th. Pandit Jawharlsl Nehru, at a Press conference, in New Delhi, said : **rt is 
entirely untrue that Mahatma Gandhi refused to sec the Marshal ( Chiang-Kai- 
Shek ).*’ Among other things, he explained how a meeting between the Mahatma 
and the Marshal could not take place. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the ffarijan^ under the caption, "Suppose Germany 
Wins" : *'If the Nazis come to India the Congress will give them the same fight 
that it has given Great Britain.** 

A Communique published in New Delhi announced : *'Hls Majesty the King- 
Emperor has conferred on His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Eai-Shek, 
President of the National Supreme War Council of China, the insignia of an 
honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
(Military Division) in recognition of his outstanding achievements in the Allied 


cause. 

The conference which was held in Calcutta to consider the Sapru Proposals, 
passed a resolution generally supporting the demands contained in the scheme. 
The meeting also expressed the opinion that in view of the war situation in the 
Far East all possible steps should ue adopted immediately for the strengthening 
of the defence of India and it appealed to all sections of the people to join the 
army for the defence of their country. Mr. B. C. Chatter jee presided over the 
conference. 

Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek, in an interview in Delhi said : "The war has to 
be fought not only with bullets and artillery but by the press whoso tremendous 
influence in steeling the hearts and minds of the Chinese people against the 
Japanese aggression we bad utilised to the full. After all, voices die out, but 
printed word lives on.** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, delivering his presidential address at the plenary session of the 
Provincial Muslim League at Serajguiij, declared : Brgardinfj the August proposal, 
the principles of which we have accepted, our position is this, that we are willing 
provided we get a real share not only in the authority of the Government at the 
Centre, but in all the provinces.*’ 


16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai asked whether 
it was a fact that news items taken from B. B. C. broadcasts were being published 
from time to time in certain newspapers in India.— Hir Andrew Clow said that 
B B. C. news was copyright, and the Government would do everything in their 
power to prevent any violation of this copyright. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the Corporation 
Flower show in Madras said : *'I would take this opportunity of asking every- 
body not to be alarmed or depressed by the fall of Singapore and not to think 
that the situation here is altered. The Military authorities, the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras have got the sitution well in hand and 
they will ssjv what should be done and when it should be done.” 

I In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Provincial Budget for 19^-43 was 
I presented by the Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukerlee. It revealed a 
I deficit of Bs. 1,05,00,000 on revenue account— The year started with an opening 
/ balance of 1 crore and 15 lakhs. Revenue receipts were placed at 15 crores 7u 
I or 41 laUis higher than the BeHsed. 
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8ir G. Bamalinga Beddi, addreaslng a gathering of the Servants of India 
Society at Nagpur, said : should appeal to the Congress and the Muslim 

League to come together at this critical hour in the history of our country. If 
this is not done the Viceroy should convene a conference of representatives of 
these two organisations only and arrive at a settlement 
In the Orissa Assembly, the speaker gave a ruling disallowing the adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Biswanath Das regarding the arrest of Messrs. N. 
K. Choudhury and Mohandas, members of the Assembly —There was a general 
Blon on the revised budget.— The Congress Party abstained from taking any 

the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
detention and the condition under which he was living at Trichinopoly 
raised by an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar Datta 
fuongress). The Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and the Minister for 
Public Health, Mr. B. K. Basu, made statements saying that as a result of 
representations made by the Bengal Ministry^ to the Government of India, Mr. 
Bose had been allowed to augment his jail diet, as supplied by the Madras 
Government. The Bengal Ministry was doing everything in its power either to 
repatriate him to Bengal, or failing that to get him transferred to a better place 
near about Bengal. Mr. Basu further stated that there was little apprehension 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose going on hunger strike. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, Overseas Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai, asking what arrangements Government 
had made In all parts of the Far Eastern Zone lor the protection and evacuation 
of Indians, declared that the Government spared no effort in assisting Indians to 
evacuate from the war Zones in the Far East. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting sec. 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the new section : 
52 A re : the word **harbour”, etc. 

Mr. Alley. Leader of the House, in commending his resolution welcoming 
Marshal and Madame Ohiang-Kai-Bhek to the unanimous acceptance of the 
Assembly, said it embodied the feelings of appreciation and admiration which 
the visit of the distinguished guests had evoked throughout the country. 

18th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Andrew Clow presented the Railway 
estimates with a forecast for 1941-42 indicating a surplus of 26*20 crores against 
a surphes ol 11.83 crores originally estimated, and for 194*2-43 a surplus of 
27*95 crores. 

Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek met Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta and bad a long 
conversation with him. 

In the Council of Btate, in reply to a question. His Excellency General Bir 
Alan Hartley, Commander-in-chief in India, observed inter alia, **E*'ents bave 
moved fast and far since my predecessor. General Wavell, in last November, 
gave an account to this House of the achievements of the Indian troops in the 

various theatres of war.. Inspite of our present situation, there is no cause 

for loss of heart. Admittedly, our losses are grievous and the situation is 
serious. We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men, 
danger is an incentive to additional effort.” 

In the Central Assembly, 33 non-official members including the leader of the 
Independent Party and Deputy leader of the Moslem League Party, handed 
over to Mr. M. S. Aney, leader of the House, a requisitiou pointing out that 
"it should be the duty of the Government to take this House into conBdence 
by keeping it fully informed about the war situation generally by periodical 
statements in the Assembly.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Jalaluddin Bashemi, member of 
the Progressive Coalition Party was elected Deputy Speaker in place of the 
late Mr. Ashrafali. 

IMh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, replying to a 
question said that a scheme for the restoration and maintenance of communal 
narmot^ in Bengal, was being drawn up by Government in consultation with 
local officers after consideration of schemes already formulated in oilier provinces. 

The Government of India turned down the recommendation of the Bengal 
Ministry to transfer Mr. Barat Chandra Bose from the Trichinpoly Central 
Jail, to a prison in Bengal. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Sorenson asked Mr. Amery whether in view. 
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both o! the unfortunate effect of Japanese propaganda io some parte of the 
Fiur Eaet and of the beneficial effect of the consietent opposition of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru and the Indian National movement to Japanese aggression 
and ambitions, it was intended fully to utilise the latter fact to oounteraot 
any effect of the Japanese propaganda.— Mr. Amery replied : *T am not 
in a position to make any fresh statement on the Indian political situation. 
As n^ards the latter part of the question, His Maiesty's Government 

appreciate the anti-Japanese seiitimeiit of the Indian poliucal leader and will 
welcome their active co-operation in their resistance to Japanese and the 
enemy aggression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, 8ir Halim Ghuznavi’s resolution on the 
working of the Income-Tax Department was discussed. 

Mr. A. G. Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take sieves for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dnita characterised the indefiiiitr detention 
of prisoners as most improper, eBt)ecia]Iy at the moment when llie Government 
wanted to create mass enthusiasm for the war cflort. 

SOtb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, 

appealed to his countrymen to take courage from the example set by China 
under the leadership of Genaralissimo Chiang-^i-Hhek, and face bravely any 
aggressor. Ja[>Dii and Germany, be said, represented the worst forms of lm(>eria- 
lism and Congress bad clearly dccdart*d against all forms of Im(>erialism« 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s Budget proposals 
for 1942-43 met with a mixed reception, when the general discussion on the 
Budget began.— Most of the speakers, belonging to the Ministerialist group, 
in view of the prevailing war situation, commended the Finance Minister on 
the way he had presented the Budget. There were some who held that it 
fell far short of expectations. 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Council, discussion on the Budget proposals of 

the Bengal Government for 1942-43 began.— Dr. R, K. Mukerji (congress), 

who initiated the debate, asked the Government whether there was any 
definite plan behind the appropriation of the year’s increased revenue. 

Mr. VV. A. M. Walker, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Associatioti, presiding 
at the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta^ observed : “If things go well 
we shall share in the benefits but we must be prepared to face the possibility 
of dangers ahead. We are a strong and united industry and if we continue in 
that co-operation and strength there is no reason why we should not successfully 
weather any difllcuU times which may be ahead of us.” 

21st. Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, presiding over the Non-Party Conference in New 
Delhi, declared : “England has got yet to make up its mind as to its 
relations with this country and express it in unambiguous language as to 
our future— 4 future in which India shall not be treated as a dependency* 
but occupy internally and in the Councils of the Empire and at the Interna*^ 
tional Peace Conference, a position of honourable equality with England and 
the Dominions.” 

Bir Tej Bahadur Saprii received from H. E. the Viceroy the reply to the 
Liberal Leaders’ appeal of January 2, wliick stated inter alia ; “You will be 
aware Uiat on two of the points which you have raised, effect has been given 
to TOur views in that an invitation has been issued to the Government of India 
to be represented, if it so desires, in the formulation of the policy in the War 
Cabinet in London and on the Pacific War Council. We shall welcome unreservedly 
the presence at these meetings of whoever may be chosen io fulfil these 
responsible duties. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the AlMtidia Muslim liCague in a statement 
in New Delhi said : **If Mr. Bajagopalachariar will get the authority and 
sanction of the Congress, which he has not at present, and define some 
baais, some common ground, and then finds the Muslim League taking an 
impossible attitude, then it may be In his mouth to accuse us.” 

2 Sod. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcntta, said that mere 
inclusion of progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not solve the 
Indian problem so long as the British attitude towards India’s demands 
remained unchanged. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the general dlscnseion of the 
Budget waa resumed* Mr. Abdul Hamid (Moslem League) generally criticised 
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the various proposals and remarked that from a study of the Budget it seemed 
to him that a ^'conspiracy** was set on foot to give everything to Oalcutta 
end its suburbs at tbe expense of the rest of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote iu the Harijan, "The recent British reverses ought 
not to create panic in the land. If we have learned nothing worth while from 
contact with tbe British, let us, at least, learn their calmness in the face of 
misfortunes.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, commenting in New Delhi, on the Generalissimo’s 
message to the people of India, said : *'1 strongly hop^ that Marshal Ohiang- 
Kai-8nek*s appeal that Great Britain will as speedily as possible give Indians 
real political power will be listened to iu England and acted on without 
loss of time.” 

At tbe Non-Party Conference which concluded its two-day session in New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a resolution urging an 
immediate declaration that India should no longer be treated as a dependency 
but given power similar to those of the other Self-Governing 'units of the 
British Commonwealth, was passed. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
denouncing the proposals formulated by the Non-Party Leaders' Conference. 
It stated that "Moslem India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders who are virtually hand in glove with the 
Congress and other allied Hindu organizations in the country.” 

At the meeting of the council of the All-India Muslim League, the Punjab 
traders* strike was referred to. The council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
the president of the League for the year. 

A conference of the friends of the Soviet Union was held at Luckow under 
the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

28rd. The Council of State passed without discussion or amendment seven Bills. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were amending Bills to the Workmen's Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision 
maae under an Ordinance for assistance to the coffee industry by regulating 
the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in British India and by other 
means. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a number of supplementary questions 
were put to Sir Uaza Ali arising out of Sir Ziauddiu's question whether the 
controller of the All-India Radio had told the directors of the various stations 
that Moharram programmes should not exceed half an hour. 

In the Central Assembly, besides the interest which the general debate 
on the Railway Budget evoked, appreciation was expressed of the gesture 
mode to the House by His Excellency the Viceroy, on the recommendation 
of the Leader of the House in agreeing to tbe holding of a secret session. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion of the Budget was 
resumed : — Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of the official congress group, 
referred to the provision for civil defence and said that Government ought to 
take precautionary measures against dislocation of trade, breakdown in transport 
and a food shortage. 

f In the Bengal Ijegislative Assembly, about 20 members belonging, to different 

I parties took part in the general discussion of the Budget. 

/ In the Central Assembly, replying to the debate on the Railway Budget, Sir 
Andrew Clow, Railway Member, defended the increase in freights and fares 
proposed in the Budget and said this was not the time to reduce the rates. 

Mr. Pramatbanath Banerjee, Revenue Minister of Bengal, Saw Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, the Home Member in connection with the Bengal Government’s 
representations regarding Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Shankatullah Anaari, Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties 
Board issued a statement to the Press : "The All-India Independent Muslim Parties’ 
Board will meet on February 28 and March 1. 1942 at Delhi instead of in 
Calcutta. Tbe President of the Board has already explained the necessity for 
this meeting the Board being the representative of nine leading indepen- 

dent Muslim parties of India may be exp^ted to consider the grave situation 
which has arisen in India on account of the war reaching India’s borders.” 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, issued a statement at 
the arrest of certain ^Congress leaders in the Punjab. He said *'I am surprised 
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to in today’s morning paper that prominent Congressman including Mian 
{jMW^uddin, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and 
Mr. Bhimsen Sachar, leader of the Assembly Party, were arrested last night. 

arrests have been made in connection with Sales Tax agitation tinder 
the Defence of India Rules. 1 could not conceive of any distant justiOcation 
for these arrests. I know perfectly well that these persons have nothing to do 
with the Sales Tax agitation, except of course, as peacemakers, who would only 
try to case the situation.” 

24tb. The Central I^egislative Assembly passed two Bills of the Commerce Member 
and a motion of the Finance Member for the election of members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for 1942-43. 

In the Council of State, Mr. A. dhC, Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordinntion 
Department, replying on behalf of the Coromander-in-Ciiicf. told Mr. M. N. 
Dalai that in the theatres where they were now operating, Indian troov>s were 
in fact defending India and helping to keep the enemy away from Indian soil. 
There was nolhiug to prevent the bringing of Indian troops to India if it 
became desirable to do so. The Council then held the general discussion on 
the Railway Budget. 

I In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, general dUrussion on the Government’s 
Budget for the year 1942-4;i concluded iii the Assembly. All the party leaders 
participated in the discussion. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Hotise accepted by r)5 against 16 
votes, the Finance Minister’s motion to take into consideration the Punjab 
Sales Tax Amendment Bill. The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee was rejected without a division. 

The future of India figured prominently in the House of Commons debate.— 
Sir George Schuster, (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. **VVe have to support unity and urge 
6U8i)en8ion of political and personal controversies. We have to say to toe 
Nationalists, 'set aside these things, and during the war unite and face the 
common peril*. Rut how can we expect them to respond to this ? How can 
we convince them that we are honest in our intentions to work during 
the war for the polical freedom they desire Major Milner (Labour) said 
that there had been no mention of India in the Prime Minister’s speech. 
Mr. R. R. Stokes said that he found himself in a ’’dreadfal state” when 
the Prime Minister said that India was specidcally excluded from the 

application of the priindples of the Attaiitic Charter and the Prime Minister 
of the Punjab had described this as the biggest rebufT India had ever received. 
Marshal ohiang-Kai-Shek had said that India should give united support to the 
principle of Atlantic Charter ; but why should she if they did not apply to her ? 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing the students of the Lucknow University, 
observed : "You will only be a pattern of shame unless you are sincere to the 
cause of your Motherland and do constructive work of mobilising human forces 
and take a lesson from the younger generations of the nations. 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, opposition groups felt disappointed 
when Mr. M. S. Aiicy, Leader of the House claimed privilege and refused 
to disclose whether the Government of India had urged the British Government 
to give India representation on the war cabinet and the Pacific War Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a statement regarding the Government 
policy in connexion with labour under war emergency conditions, and also what 
the Government proposed to do in regard to the case of Dr. Buresh Chandra 
Bannerjee, against whom an intcriiroeiit order bad been passed under the 
Defence of India Rules, was made by the Premier ( Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq ). 

In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Gripps, Leader of the House, replying 
to the two-day war debate, referred to India and said that the British Govern- 
ment were much concerned as to the whole question of unity and strength 
of India in the face of dangers threatening that country. The Government 
fully realised that it was important that England should do tlie utmost in the 
circumstances to make a full contribution towards unity. It would not be 
profitable to debate so important and vital a question in a partial manner but 
the Government hoped that such a debate would be possible very shortly upon 
tLe basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

Uia HighnesB the Maharaja of Cochin was pleased to accept the reBignation 

*7 
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tendered bv Dr. A. R. Menon, Minister for Rural Development, and to appoint 
Mr. T. K. Najar, leader of the Unionist Party, in the Cochin Council as Miiitster. 

26tb. In the Council of State, there was a full dress debate on Pandit H. N. 
Kunzru’s resolution recommending to the Qovernor-General in Council to 
represent to higher authorities that, in order to place the primary responsibility 
for the protection of the country on Indian shoulders and to prepare the country 
fully for its defence, the portfolio of Defence in the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council be entrusted to a non-official Indian. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : *‘It has been accepted in 
principle that there should bo reciprocal appointments of Chinese and Indian 
repreBentativcB to Delhi and Chunking with the local rank of Minister on the 
lines of existing aiTangcmcnts between Delhi and Washington.’' 

In tlie Cciitral Jiegislative Assembly, Sir Andrew Clow informed the House 
that an expert traffic officer was being appointed Controller of Railway 
Priority in the Communications Deviartment and that an additional Secretary 
was being appointed in the same Department to enable Mr. 8. N. Roy, 
Comniunicution Secretary, to devote greater time to transport problems. 

In the Central Assembly a revision of the convention separating Railway 
Finance from General Finance was asked for in the course of the debate on 
a cut rooliou moved by Sir Frederic James. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial 
Arens) Amendment Bill, 1941. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the charge that the Government had 
failed to enlist nou-official co-operation in A. R. P. work was made by some 
members of the official Congress Party when the House was asked to 
sanction the 8iip])]ementary demand for grant of Rs. 70, 23, OCX) for expenditure 
in connection with civil defence measures. 

' The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was asked by the Labourite, 
Mr. Horcnsoii, in the House of Commons, whether he had any further statement 
to make on the proposals of Sir Te] Bahadur Saprii, whether any recent steps 
had been taken to ascertain Pandit Jawharlal Nehru's views on the matter, and 
what representations on Chinese and Indian relationships and common 
aspirations had been received by the British Government. — Mr. Amery 

replie<l : "The o newer to the first two parts of the question is in the 
negative. The recent visit of Chiang-Kai-Sbek to India enabled a full 
exchange of views to take place between him and the Viceroy.” 

27th. Sir George Morton, presiding at the annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, in Calcutta, made an appeal "to all sections of the community 
to sink their political differences in this time of trial and stand together to 
achieve one common purpose and one common freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution that the Government should 
immediately take all possible steps to secure the release of Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, 
ill detention in the Trichinpoly Central Jail, was considered and partly discussed. 

Manlaim Abnl Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing a public 
meeting in Calcutta, explained what the Congress intended to do to meet the 
“immediate danger ” “I’lie danger,” he pointed out, "is grave no doubt, but, 
the gravest danger is to be panicky. 1 must tell iny countrymen that the 
nations who fear death most are those who suffer most.'* 

Mr. Bhiilabhai J. Desai, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the present political situation, declared : "If the statement of 
Bir Blafford Cripps in the House of ^ Commons portends anything, it Is that 
he realises that unless India is"" made to feel this is her war, no solution is 
possible.” 

28tta. In the Central Legislative Assembly, introducing the (Central Budget for 
1912-43, the Finance Member disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 croies for 
the current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, 
of Rs. 47 crores next year. 

His Excellency the Chancellor, Sir John Herbert, at the annual Convocation 
of the Calcutta University delivered his address on "War and our Duty” 
as the main theme. His Excellency observed : "We cannot tell when or how 
the blow will fall, if indeed it does fall at all, but we must be ready in our 
hearts as well as in material ways for whatever may eventuate. We must 
show the ))eople of the world that Calcutta is in no way inferior to other 
great cities, which have suffered, in the courage and fortitude of its citizens.” 
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March 1942 

The visit of Sir Stafiford Cripps to the shores of India, as the 
envoy of the British Government, marked an important era in the 
modem constitutional history of India. He brought with him a draft 
declaration, setting out the conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
for discussion with Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated 
by Sir Stafford was : ^'His Majesty's Government, having considered 
the anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, have 
decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps which, they 
propose, shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of self* 
Government in India. The object is the creation of a New* Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs.*’ 

Sir Stafford further explained the situation by stating, ''We hope 
and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded up on the free consult of all its peoples ; but it is not for us, 
Britons, to dictate to you, Indian peoples.” 

The Congress Nationalist Party in the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, decided to change the name of the party to Nationalist Party.” 

The President of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr. 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amory, repudiating the 
claim of Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the Moslems as also the Moslem 
League’s claim to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems. 

In the Council of State, Sir A. P. Patro welcomed the proposal 
of the Government of India to meet the deficit of 35 crores by resort- 
ing to loans instead of imposing fresh taxes. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasaliha, sharply 
criticized the statement of Mr. C Bajngopalachari to the effect : "What 
the Muslim League wants is a fair and just share in real power and 
no Indian politician is interested in denying this.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Floud Commission, was raised by iho 
Muslim League Party, 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wanted 
that the Government of India should make a statement declaring 
once for all whether 'scorched earth* policy would be adopted in India. 
Outside the House he was supported by Mahatma Gandhi, who made 
an appeal to the Government that in order to allay general panic, 
government should make a satisfactory statement in that regard. 

The Chittagong Armoury Baid prisoners made an appeal to the 
Indian National Congress and to the Home Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, strongly denouncing Fascist methods of the enemy. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, vice-President of the All-India Hindu Maba- 
sabba pointed out that besides the Muslim League, there were other 
Muslim Associations, such as the Shia Association, the Momin Association, 
the Jamiat-ul-ulema and others. 

On behalf of the Indian, the Bengal National, the Muslim and 
the Bengal Mill-owners* Associations, a telegram was sent to the Government 
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of India, ejcpressing the view that the “scorched earth" policy would 
be inadvisable and entirely unnecessary. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that be and Mr. Churchill “absolutely 
agreed" on the War Gabinet*s proposal and hoped that they would 
“appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the unanimous result 
of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past 
to have bad widely differing outlooks on the question." 

Mahatma Qandhi and Acharya Kripalani made an appeal for the 
general observance of the National week in India. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor broadcast a speech to the Empire 
on the eve of the National Day of Prayer, expressing his sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by the war. 

Itt. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Lucknow, passed several 
resolutions on the political situation in India with particular reference to the 
developments in the Far East. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, Trcsident of the Mahasabha, 
was in the chair. 

To enable all Nationalist members of the Central Legislature to join the 
party, the Congress Nationalist party at its meeting in New Delhi decided 
to change the name of the party to the ^'Nationalist Party." Mr. Akhii Chandra 
Dutt Resided. 

A Press communique said that the Punjab Government appointed a special 
committee to examine the case against each security piisoncr in the Punjab 
and to make such recommendations as it might consider necessary in each 
individual case. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, at a public meeting at Lucknow, made a reply to Mr. 
Jinnah's speech at Birajgunj and strong criticism of the Congress ideology. 

A meeting of the All-India Azad Muslim Board, passed a resolution in New 
Delhi, stating inter alia : “The Board is convinced that there is general 
unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to be a dependency 
if this end is to be achieved and tlmt it should have the freedom enjoyed by 
the oUier free countries of the world, including England and the Dominions. 
Representing nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the bulk 
of the Indian Muslims, the Board fully supports this demand." 

2nd. Ilie Government of Bengal issued a communique detailing the steps taken 
for the reception of evacuees arriving in Bengal from Burma and for forwarding 
them to their destinations. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement from Allahabad observed : "There is 
a certain clementaiy decency which people observe even towards their opponents 
in public life in politics. But some people who apparently call themselves 
Ministers in Orissa today have demonstrated that they do not possess even this 
elementary decency. Borne of them broke tlieir pledges solemnly given. And 
then, afraid of being defeated in the Provincial Assembly, they staitea arresting 
those who might work against them in Uie election campaign." 

Erd. Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply to a cable sent by the Maharai Kumar Sir 
Vijay of Vizianagiam, President of the Andhra Mahasabha, said : *^1 shall do 
my utmost to assist in bringing about a solution of the problems which now 
confront this country and India in common. I trust that you and all my 
Indian friends will play your part in helping to arrive at a reasonable and fair 
compromise which will satisfy the various parties and sections of Indian opinion." 

Mr. Shaikh M. Zahiruddin, President and Mr. Abdul (^iyum, Vice-President 
of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr. Churchill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amery.— *’The All-India conference repi'esentin^ over 
45,000,000 Moslems of the Moroin (Ansar), community repudiates Mr. Jinnah’s 
leadership as also the Moslem Ijeague’s claim to possess the sole right to sprak 
on behalf of Indian Moslems and supports the demand for immediate recognition 
of India's freedom." 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the rising prices of domestic 
coke was made by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, Commerce Minister. 

In the Centml Legislative Assembly, r^)lying to Mr. Govind Deshmukh, Mr. 
M* S* Aney stated that the question of ren&ring financial assistance to depen- 
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danti in India of Indians stranded in the war zones was engaging the Govern* 
ment of India’s attention. 

4Ui. In the Central Assembly, reining to criticisms made during the debate on the 
Budget^ Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member said : *'As regards economy and 
retrenchment, the extent to which the civil side of the Government equally with 
the many defence services was at the present time part of tlie war macliinery.” 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, a revenue deficit of Rs. 15*27 lakhs was 
revealed in the budget estimate for the vear 1042>43. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a cable from Allahabad, to News Chronicle, 
liOndon, said : ''Destiny itself is bringing India and China together again.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces, addressing a 
meeting at Haldwani ( Kainital > said : "Whether of Japs or of Germans, wo 
will face aggression like men and fight for the freedom of one nation to the last.” 

6th. The Orissa Budget for 1942-43 revealed a revenue surplus of Rs 12,000. 
There was no proi^osal for fresh taxation. Tlic Budget estimates were presented 
in the Assembly by Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister. Total revenue 
were estimated at Rs. 1,97.07,000 and ex{>enditure at Rs. l,9G,9r>,UX). 

The Government of Bengal convened a conference in Calcutta of leading 
members of various organizations and intercuts to consider the question of 
forming a Central Civil Defence Committee in the city, as also smaller Sub- 
committees in difierent wards or sub-areas and in other vulnerable areas in 
Uie mofussil. 

In the Council of State, opening the gcnernl discussion on the Budget, Bir 
A. P. Patro weh’omcd tlic Government’s dc(‘ision to meet 35 crores of tlie deficit 
by resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
over-taxed peo^de. 

The Central legislative Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee Bir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Bill to facilitate the colletdion of statistics of certain 
kinds relating to industries, and tjassed his Bill to extend the date up to which 
certain duties characterized as protective should have clFcct. 

6Ui. In the Central Ijcgislativc Assembly, Bir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in answer to a question put by Bir Ziauddin Alimcd, said : "Bteps have been 
taken in collaboration with certain important producers to incuease tlie production 
of steel in India. Borne new furnaces are in tlie process of installation.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a reference was made to the arrest of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. Replying to Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League), Mr, A, 
K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the Press communique, issued on the 
subject by the Government of India or December 11, 1941 and said that he and 
his colleagues approached the Government of India in fhe matter. 

In the Central Assembly, during the general debate on the Budget Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, aekc<l for a clear enunciation of the Ijnbour Department’s 
policy during the war, particularly on his demand that the basic minimum 
substratum of the living standaru of the working classes should not suffer. 
For this purpose, ho demanded that the working classes should get a dearness 
allowan(!e con-esponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that Uio Htaiidard of 
living might be kept up, even at a low level. 

The Council ot Btate rejected, without a division. Pandit Mriday Nath 
Kunzru’s resolution asking for immediate Htc];B to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. 

India’s solidarity with China in her heroic struggle against Japan was well 
demonstrated at a public meeting in Calcutta. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central legislature with Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
in the chair, resolv^ to send a cable to the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill : 
**The Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature views with grave alarm 
and apprehension reports Uiat His Majesty’s Government and the British 
Parliament may be stampeded into making a pronouncement or a^pting a 
a scheme interim within the framework of Uic present constitution or the 
future regarding constitutional changes and impresses upon His Malesty’s 
Government through you that no declaration should be made which will prejudice 
or militate in any way against the Moslem demand for Pakistan as the only 
solution of India’s future constitutional problem.” 

7tli. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay, said : ”tn the interests of Hindudom, I feel it my duty to 
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repudiate most emphatically the statement made by 6j Bajiu 2 :opalachariar this 
week, who according to A. P. I. stated, **What the Muslim League wants 
is a fair and just share in real power and no Indian politician is interested in 
denying this.’’ His ofliciousness is only equalled by his audacity in presuming 
that he was entitled to play the roll of a self-appointed spokesman of all 
politicians in India and secondly, that all Indians who did not think the 
demands of the Muslim League ’fair and just’ were not politicians at all”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, compensatory and house-rent allowances 
for all postmen and lower grade staiT in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were demanded by Bao Sahab Sivaraj on a cut motion. 

8th. In the Sind Assembly, Professor Ghansyam ( Congress ) sought to raise 
the constitutional issue in the province when he asked the Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Alla Baksh, whether the communication to the Secretary of State for 
India raised the general issue as to the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
Ministry’s advice by the Governor or whether it covered only questions of 
merit of particular matters on which Ministerial advice was not acted upon 
by the Governor and to supply a list of such cases. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, under the caption ”An appeal 
to ”Quad-e-Azam”, gave an extract from an English weekly published under 
the dp'ection Nawabzada .Liaquat Ali Khan, secretary of the All-India Moslem 
League, attacking Hinduism, and said : *‘The policy adopted in the paper 
must lead to the promotion of bitterness and strife between the two communities. 
If the end is to be attained through strife and force and not by persuasion and 
agreement I can have notliing to say. But I observe from Quaid-e-Azam’s 
speeches that he has no quarrel with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace 
with them. I plead, therefore, for a juster estimate of men and things in papers 
representing the policy and programme of the Moslem League.” 

Madame Chiang-Kai-6hck paid a tribute to the women of India in the course 
of a message to a woman’s meeting held at Chungking in observance of 
“International Women’s Day.” 

Mr. G. D. Birla, addressing the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, in New Delhi, declared ; “Our experience of the Roger Mission to 
India has been none too happy and we have, therefore, to look at the reported 
American technical mission to explore the possibility of furthering the 
industrial progress of India with a bit of suspicion.” 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari said in Madras : “Mr Savarkar’s statement is 
based on an improper understanding of my statement on the subject of the 
Moslem League position. 

8th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Floud Commission appointed by the previous Ministry, 
which included the proposal for the abolition of the Permanent Settlement, was 
raised by the Muslim League Party in opposition by means of a cut motion 
in connection with the Government’s budget demand for grants for Bs. 36,22,000 
for expenditure under the head “Land Bevenue.” 

The second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Rawalpindi under the presidentship of Chaudhri Khaliquzzamaii.*— Mr. 
Jinnali sent a message to the Coniercnce, in which after reviewing the activities 
of the Muslim liCague. said : “Apart from the political programme, the urgent 
and immediate need for us is to take steps and put into effect the economic, 
social and educational programme which was laid down by the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League at Lucknow.” 

. In the Bengal I^egislative Council, the question of having a separate Minister 
in charge of Civil Defence was raised when the Supplementary Budget Estimates 
for 1941-42 came up for consideration. 

lotb. The Council of State agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non- 
official members to the Central Advisory Council for Railways, the Standing 
Committee to advise on the subjects other than “Roads” dealt with in the 
Department of Communications, the Standing Committee to advise on subjects 
in the Department of Commerce as well as three members to serve on ^e 
Standing Committee for Roads. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Madras Government Press Note 
recommending that any one who had no business to keep him in the city of 
Madras and who intended to leave if the danger became acute should leave 
as soon as he could, was referred to by Mr. L. Navalrai, who asked what 
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fattflitieB the Government had provided for evacuation such as free transport, 
aeocBnmodation, monetary assistance and safeguarding of property and education 
of children 7 

In the Central Assembly, the question of inadequate representation Of 
Mussulmans in the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Ilcsearch, sjM^cially in the 
gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji Abdul Saitar Sait 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decision of the Government of Bengal 
as to whether there would be further curtailment in the acreage of 1942 lute 
crop, which had been fixed at ten annas to tliat of 1940 in Dei^ember 1941, 
would be announced shortly, said the Chief Minister. 

lltb. Mr. Churchill made an announcement in tlie House of Common : "Sir 
Stafford Crip)>s is proceeding to India on a special mission. The official 
pun^ose of Sir Cripps' visit to India is to seek assent to the prot) 08 al 
which the British Government have agreed on to mi^et the Indian situation. 
Sir Stafford will take the British Government's constitutional proposals with 
a view to securing apeement. He will consult with the Viceroy of India and 
the Commander-in -Chief on the military situation.'' 

A London message, dated Mai'ch 10, stateci : Sir Stafford Crinps announced 
in the House of Commons that the Prime Minister would make a statement 
at the next sitting of the House with regard to India." 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following message to the people of 
India from New Delhi "I send this message to all men and women who live in 
this land, whatever Uicir politics, their religion, or their race. You will be invited, 
during the next few weeks, to enrol yourselves in the national war front. The 
land we live in is threatened with danger. This is a call to action to everyone 
of us I confide in j’our courage.” 

In the Central legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Dcshmnkh ma<ie an attempt 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss "the necessity of taking immediate 
steps to put a stop to the misconduct of soldiers as evidenced by the damage to 
the shops and molestation of women near Huzur Paga at Poona”. 

The Central Assembly adopted motions for the election of members to five 
Standing Committees, namely, the Advisory Committees to the Commerce and 
Communications Departments and the Committee for Roads, and the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
-—The IlouHe then began discussion on the Fiiianco Member's motion tiiat the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksb, Premier of Sind, replying 
to the general discussion on the Budget, said ; '*Iii a modern world you 
require modern persons with modern life and modern methods. I am modern 
but not accustomed to modern propaganda.” 

Mr. Hare Krishna Mahtab, cx-Memher of the Congress Working Comroitteo 
was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 100, in default to undergo four months’ 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. 

12th. The Working Committee of the All-India 6hia Political Conference (Lucknow) 
passed a resolution reiterating its national standpoint and unequivocally 
declaring that the Sliia community stood for the independence and political 
advancement of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asaembly, the Moslem League Opposition ventilated 
their grievances against the Ministry by means of a cut motion when the 
demand for a grant of Ra. 1,27,42,CXX) for expenditure on General Administration 
came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble Mr. Santokh Kumar Basu, 
Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, replying to a quostion, confirmed that 
1 a large number of evacuees, who were residents of the province of Bengal, from 
i Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, Penanir, and other enemy occupied 
I territories, had come back to Bengal. Their number was not known. 

J The position of the Moslem League in Indian politics was the subject of 

\ questions InUrriTou^ of Commons. Mr. B. Sorenson (Laliour) asked Mr. L. 8. 

\ Amery, Secretary of Stater'-whethei^be considered the declaration of the 
All-India Momen Conference at Delhi, claiming to represent 45 million 
Moslems, supporting the demand for immediate recognition of India’s 
freedom and repudiating any claim by Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem league 
to possess the sole right to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems.— Mr. Amery 
in his reply said : "I have received a telegram from the President of the 
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AlMndia Momin Conference in the sense stated. The conference claims 
to speak on behalf of the Momins, a Moslem Community chiefly composed of 
weavers and agricultural labourers and numbering from four to five million, 
and not 45 million. Many Momins belong to the Moslem League.** 

In the Central Ijegislative Assembly, Mr. Hussenbhoy I^lji, resumiog bis 
speech on the Finance Bill, asked the Finance Member what he proposed to 
do with the huge sterling balances lying idle in England. He espress^ the 
opinion that all requirements of war should be financed by long term 
loans. 

A meeting of the Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature re-elected 
Mr. M. A. Jinn ah as its leader, Sir Yamin Khan was eleem its Secretary, 
in place of Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, who had requested the party to relieve 
him on account of his work in connection with the Aligarh Moslem University 
of which he was the Vice-Chancellor. 

18ih. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes marked the proceedings, 
.when the Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, was replying to 
/criticisms levelled against the Ministry in regard to the alleged ^'roisuse*’ of 
r the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. Satya Priya Bannerjee (Ministerialist Party) moved a resolution urging 
that persons convicted or detained by the Government of Bengal under the 
Defence of India Act and the rules framed thcre-under be immediately and 
unconditionally released. ^ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi alluded to the 
fall of cotton prices in the Bombay Market from Rs. 184 to Rs. 169 for 
Broach and said that the fall was due to the fear that cotton would be 
burnt before the Japanese could come and take it. He, tlierefore, wanted that 
in order to allay panic, the Government of India should make a statement 
declaring once for all whether scorched earth policy was to be introduced 
in India. 

In the Piinjab Legislative Assembly, trenchant criticism of the wheat control 
policy of the Government of India, was made during the debate on an 
adjournment motion, moved by Mr. Burajmal. a member of the Ministerial 
Party, to **dis(MisB the inability of the Punjab Government to prevent the 
export of wheat from this province at a time when the province is raced with 
a serious wheat famine.’* The motion received unanimous support from all 
section of tlic House, including the Congress Party and was passed without 
a single dissentient voice, after a two hour debate. 

14th. His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, re^viewing the 
province*B war efibrt said that the amount contributed to the Provincial War 
.^Fiind up to March 4 totalled Rs. 15 23,U00. 

/' III the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a report appearing in the Statesman 
/ of a speech delivered on the 13th March, in connexion with the discussion of 
/ a noii-ofiicial resolution urging the release of prisoners under the Defence of 
{ India Act and Rules, formed the subject-matter of a point of order by Dr. 
Nalinakhya Sanyal 

Mr. N. C. Cliatterjee, Working President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding over the North Bengal Hindu Conference at Chutmohar 
(Pnbna) observed : ' Political misfits are just as dangerous as quislings. They 
should be made to retreat or withdraw from the field of Indo-Brillsh Politics 
unhononred and unwept.*’ 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made a strong appeal to the Indian 
National Congress and to the people of India in general "to lead the Indian 
people on the path of a mighty movement against Fascism and hasten the 
nour of people’s victory over the Fascist enemies.” 

Sarder Patel, addressing a meeting of the cloth merchants of Ahmedabad, 
declared : *^Therc is the least danger of invasion in Ahmedabad and Gujerat, 
situated as they are ; and no danger at all in the villages.” 

The Hoii’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, Viceroy’s Council, presiding 
over the All-Religions* Conference in New Delhi, observed : "In this great land 
of MRjmauul-Babrein, unity of religions must be a tangible truth, too glorious 
to miss. Where the faqirs of Barhind and Pakpattan mingled tbeir messages 
with those of the sanyasis of Benares and Prayag, we need but mutely think 
of this truth and better not argue.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the captain, ’Desirability of 
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Eiadiit* : *'A eormpoiident ttkt for mj deuiled views on ibe ezodiis that I 
have advised from the cities of all who arc not wanted ^ore and all who are 
unfit or unwillioK to stay there. No one is obliged to stay in against his will. 
In the event of bombardment, it is clear that noo*corobatanta can only be a 
burden in every way. Successful defence SKsiiiat a |K>werfiil enemy ri^uires 
exclusive concentration on holding the enemy at bay. The defenders’ atteuiion 
must not be divided. This is from the military |)oini of view.” 

The Bengal Civil Protei^tion Committee, consiiLiitcd under the auspices of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, decided at a roec'ting in Calcutta, to start at 
first twenty -one aid centres and four mobile units to attend to any air raid 

casualties in the city and siihnrbs. 

The Working Goininittee of the All-India Students’ Federation, in New Delhi, 
passed the following arooiif^ other resolutions : — 'This meeting greets with Joy 
the aptieal issued by the Chittagong Armoury Hnid prisoners in Dacca {ail to 
the p^ple of India exhorting all Indians including the workers, the peasants 
and the students, to line tip in the united front against fascism,*' The meeiitig 

calls upon tho Government of Bengal to immediately release these prisoners 

in this grave hour and thus release their full energies for mobilising public 
opinion in support of the people’s war against fascism.” 

Among the resolutions passed at the session of the North Bengal Hindu 
Mahas.'ibha at Chatroohar (I’abiia) being held under the presideiitsbip of 
Mr. N. C. Ghaitcrjee, was one rHlHting to the coustitiitional changes. — 
The resolutions enjoined on the British Government to accept the triple 

demand made by the All-India Uiiidu Mahasabha, namely, the recognition of 
India’s independence, tho roiireniraiion of political sovereignty in India and 
the nationalization of the Government of India. 

16Ui. H. K. the Viceroy, addressing the annual aeBslon of the Chamber of Prlnoea 
in New Delhi, observed : ’ On you, represciitativea of Princely India, lies, on 
us all, the obligation to secure for India a iritimphant and happy issue out of 
this, her lasting time of trial and danger.” 

In the Central l«egislutive Assembly, Mr. E. C. Nengy rondo a auggestlon 
that non-oflicial Indians should be associated with the proposed American 
Technical Mission. Such assis iation of noii-otlicisl Advisers was necessary in 
order to lay at rest suspicions that the visit ot the Mission might lead to the 
creation of vested interests in the industrial field. Indian public opinion waa 
not going to tolerate such vestf*d iriieresis. 

The Working Curoniiltee or the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, which met 
at Patna, adopted a resolution drawing the atieutioii of ihs District Muslim 
League Working Committees to the necessity for urging upon all the branches 
to tak» jp the work of strengthening the Muslim National Guards organisation. 

In the Bengal l/egislative Asserahly. tiie question of the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Harat Chandra Bose was again raised. The Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. 
Faziul Uuq said that the arrest had been made under orders of the Government 
of Bengal upon directions of the Central Government. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid PriHoiiers addressed a letter to the Home 
Minister, Government of Bengal, stating inter alia : ”lhe victory of Fascist 
aggressors, we have no doubt, would moan total disaster for the human 
civilization. The victory of Fascism would plunge humanity into the darkest 
abyss of limitless misery. And in the midst of that ali-fiervading gloom the 
late of the itidisu ])eople will be no less doomed than that of any otlier 
people.” 

Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, when approached by Pressmen about Sir BtafTord 
Cripim* mission to India said : "As everything is nebulous about Sir Ktafford 
Cripps’ proftosais, nothing can be aald ; but tfte Working Committee will give 
Its thought to them if they are worth considering ; the whole business will ba 
finished soon if nothing substantial is immediately granted.” 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-4:1. estimated the revenue at Rs, 
18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a email suriilua 
of Rs. 3 59 lakhs 

Mr. Abdul Q. Aiiswari. Vice-President of the All-lndla Momin Conference, 
in a etatement to the Press at Patna, said : ’’Ijet ua hope that Sir StaiTord 
Grippe with ids undoubted breadth of vision, will not view the Indian problem 
tlurough Mr. Amery’s jaundiced eyes and will not hesitate to recogniae the 
Just nghte of the backward classes of the Muslim community.” 

8 . 
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17lb. lo the Central Legiilative Aeeembly, during the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Bir Henry Gidney uttered a note of warning againet fifth columuiata. 

The Gongreea Working Oommiuee at Wardha adjourned after four honra* 
di8cuB8ion.-->During the Hitting .Mahatma Gandhi was present. 

In the Punjab Assembly* replying to the debate on a ‘'em** motion moved to 
discuss the general adiniiiistraiioii policy of the Punjab Government, the Miniater 
made a dei’laration that he had always been prepared to form a National 
Oovernmeiit in the province provided the Congress agreed to co-operate 
in the prosecution of the war. 

In the Cbamlnr of Princes the resolution on Sir StofTord Cripps* visit and 
the attitude of th^ Princes to proposals for constitutional reform was moved 
by the Chancellor and carried unanimously. 

18th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, after the Finance Member’s reply to 
the five days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill, the 
Assembly divided on the motion and passed it by 49 votes to 16. The Muslim 
League voted against it, while of the Nationalist Party one voted with the 
League while a few voted with the Government and some remained neutral. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khsii, Punjab Premier, in an interview at Lahore, said : 
'T am doing my best to bring about s settlement between the Congress and the 
Moslem League and I think there is a possibility of settlement.” 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Mohnined Hussien’s adjournment motion 
in the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. 

Mr. S. Satyamiirti, M.L.A. (Central) addressing a public meeting in’.New 
Delhi, observed : * henever this war may end and however the war may end, 
this great and ancient country of ours will attain Puma Swaraj and New Delhi 
will be the capital of a free India.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a strongly woided stMement dealing with the 
plight of evacuees and refugees from Malaya and Burma. — Pandit Nehru 
refused to **ihe racial discrimination that has been and is so evident and the 

nstoiinding difference in the treatment given to Europeans and the Indians 

Every effort is being made to find luxury quarters for Europeans and hardly 
anv one. except some private agencies care for Indian families who are adrift.” 

Dr. B. B. Mooje, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in 
the course of a sfa*eroent. said : **]t is a fact which even Mr. Amery cannot 
deny that, besides the Muslim I.ieagoe, there are so many other Muslim 
associations such as the Shia Association, the Mornin Association, the Jarniat- 
ul-ulema and others who. in their own ways, claim to represent the Muslims 
of India, but because the Muslim League is recognized by, and enjoys the 
favours of, the Government for Imperial reasoiis of their own, the Muslim 
League is made to look more powerful than all these associations.” 

191b. A telegram was received from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy stating 
that Sir Stsfibid Cripps would like to meet representatives on behalf of the 
Oongresa on or about .March 26. 

Ill the Central Assembly, the Finance Member agreed to an amendment 
to raiae the taxable minimum of incomes for income-tax from Rs. 1000 to 
Bs. I’lCiO. The Finance Bill orginally proposed to bring within taxable units 
all in(*nmeB from He. ll'OO to Rs. 2000. 

The United Provincea fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimated 
a aiirpliiB of Rs. 4 02 lakhs. The budget had an opening ba1a*'ce of Rs. 1,26,01, 
(DO. n'lie revenue receipts total Rs. 17.12,32 000 and charges amount to Rs. 17, 
06.30,000., It'aviiig a surpliia of Rs. 4.02 lakhs, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, m] together motions in connexion 
with the Ediiciition demand under the Budget were moved. Of these four were 
pressed to division and rejected.— As pro|>OHed by the Minister-in-charge, the 
House voted Rs. 1,71.00.000 for * Education General” and Rs. 11,22,800 for 
‘‘Education, Anglo-Indian and European. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcaRting from "the Delhi 
Station of All- India Radio on the formation of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
said “The corps will provide occupation for all women between the ages of 
18 and 50 of any nationality who are British subjects. Women from Indian 
States who are willing to come to British India will be welcomed. All women 
who join must be able to speak colloquial English.” 

’Jlie view that the adoption of the scorched earth policy in Indiai in case of 

emeigency, would be ’'inadvisable and entirely unnecessary,” was expressed in 
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■ tablfmin wot to the Government of India on behalf of the Indian, ^ 

Nttimia). the Muslim and the Marwaii ChamLiers of Commerce and the Beitgal 
Millowiiers* Assoc iation. . ^ ^ . . . 

A«*harja fCripalani, General Secretary of the A- !• 0. 0. issued the 
following statement from Wardha^anj : **Iii a leading ariiele in the StaUsman 
on Marrh 15, a very grave allegation has been made. It was stated tliat 
intimate friends of Mr. Gandhi and members of the Working Committee of 
the Congress have told us that they had evidence that Mr, Siibhas Bose 
received friends from the etieiny when he was in this countiy.** This is a vei7 
serious statement, and I cannot concoive of its being true. 1 have consulted 
all my colleagues of the Woiking Committee 'Who are here at present, and they 
have expressed their astonishinent at this surprising allegation. Whatever oar 
differences with Mr. Siibhas Bos^ in the past or in the present, and they are 
many, we cannot imagine that there can be any basis for this allegation.” 

8Sth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Bill was passed by 44 votes 
to 14. The minority represented the Moslem League Party's votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an important question relating to the 
security of the province was discussed in camera, when the Budget demand for 
Rs. 1,4^4.81,000 for expenditure on extraordinary charges in India was under 
consideration. 

The Punjab Assembly was adjourned sine die. 

8:st. The Joint Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and the Central Advisory Boad of Education recommended the c reation of a Si'bool 
Medical Services in the Provinces and States. 'Jhe C^ommittee was appointed to 
investigate and report on the question of medical insi ectioii of school children 
and the teaching of Ingicne in schools. 

Uis Excellency Sir william Hawthorne I^icwis, Governor of Orissa, presiding 
over a meeting of the Provincial War Committee at Cuttack, observed : *T expeert 
many of you feel like 1 no, that now that the war has come so much closer to 
us our proceedings in the Provincial War Committee have acquired deeper 
significanee and a more direct meaning for ourselves Uiun was possible when 
the war seemed a more remote affair, fought on the other side of the globe.” 

22nd. The Jamiat*ul-ulema-l-Hin(l at its Uiirticth conference which concluded at 
Lahore, made a call to Moslems of India to evolve a common formula to bo 
presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Maqbool Malimood, Secretary to Uie Chancoller, Chamber of Princes, in 
a statement from New Delhi, said : *I am authorized by His Highness the 
Chancellor and His Highness the Ruler of Bhoial to state Uiat the news which 
recently appeared in the Press tliat Ills Highness of Bhopal had resigned from 
tbo Cnarober of Princes is misleading and hot in accordance with facts. Hia 
Highness has indicated that he is temporarily abstaining from active participation 
in the Chamber of Princes. His Miiiistc^r contiinies to represent Bhoj'al State in 
the Committee of Ministers set up under the reorganization sciicme of the 
Chamber of l^rinccs." 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a signed article in the Harijan, made a plea to the 
Government of India that they would be considerably easing the situation and 
allaying anxiety if they unequivocally declared that tliey would not apply, if 
occasion ever arose, the ^'scorched earth” policy to India, especaally in view of 
India's peculiar condition. 

Sir Staffoid Cripi's and party arrived at Karachi by plane. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing the concluding 
session of the Jamiat-ul-ulema Hind at Lahoie gave advice to Muslims not to 
stand in the wav of freedom by presenting different schemes and to stand on 
their own legs add work for the independence of their country. 

Mr. C Rajagopalachaii, ex-premier of Madras and member of the Conirresa 
working committee, in the course of a statement in Madras ovserved : "What 
should be sean hed for by all of us is an energising stimulus for national effort 
and sacrifice and a provincial executive, detei mined to save the people from 
foreign aggression that commands the trust and love and, therefore, the whole- 
hearted energy of the people.” 

r 4. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the premier, made an announcement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, when replying to a debate ou a resolution moved by Hr. 
Ba^apriya Banerjee urging immediate and unconditional release of prisoners nnder 
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tluf Defence of India Act and Rules, that the Government of Bengal decided to 
appoint a tribunal to examine the cases of securitv |•risonel'S. 

On the occasion of 'Takistan Day*’ in Calcutta, Mr. H. B. Suhrawardy 
explained the imfjlicatioa of the Pakistan scheme, at a meeting of Moslems. 

bir Stafford Cripps a' a press conference in New Delhi, expressed the view that 
he had come to India because he was a great admirer of the country, and 
wanted to play his part as a member of the war cabinet in reaching a final 
settlement of the political problem.— Sir Stafibid said that he and Mr. 
Churchill were *'alsolutely agreed*’ on the war cabinet’s proposals and hoped 
that they would **appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the 
unanimous result of the deliberations of a body of people who were known 
in the past to have had widely differing outlooks on the question.*’— 
He emphasized the urgency of time factor and said, am sure that in the 
circumstances of to-day, the leaders of the main parties and interests in India 
would be ready to take quick decisions.” 

In the Orissa Assembly, for the first time, the CongreFS demanded poll three 
times in succession when voting on demands was resumed. All the three demands 
under Stamps, Forest and Registration were assented to by the Assembly, the 
voting on each occasion being 17 to 24. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Kimn, Premier of the Funiab, in addressing a public 
meeting of Muslims at Lahore, in observance of the “Pakistan Day,” gave an 
exposition of a scheme for a solution of the constitutional problem of India. 
— iNawabzada Rashid All, President uf the Lahore City Muslim League, presid^. 

“Pakistan Day” was celebrated in Bomb^, when several meetings were held 
under the auspices of the Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. M. N. jinnah addressed a meeting on the ‘Pakistan Day’ in New Delhi. 

24th. Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Chairman of the Bombay Millowner’s Association, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the Association, said : “It is re) ort^ 
that as many as :i8,UU0 workers or 17 percent of tlie normal complement in the 
cotton textile mills have already left. Bombay.” 

Ill the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mi. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, made 
a statement in rei>ly to one made by Sir. K. Nazimuddin, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, on March 20, bearing on the security of the Province,” 

The Assembly sanctioned tlie Budget demands of Rs. 10,78,000 under 
“Cooperation” and Rs. 2:1,50000 under debt conciliation.” 

The Council of State, passed without amendment, the Indian Finance Bill, as 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

25th. Sir Stafford Cripps saw Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in New Delhi. Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah was the next visitor. 

Mr. A. R. Biddiqi in his presidential address to the animal general meeting 
of the Moslem Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, remarked : “The 
arrival of .^ir Stafford Cripps, the emissary of His Majesty’s Government, raises 
the expectation that England shall, at long last, do her duty to India.” 

A(^cording to the rules and regulations formed under the Civil Pioner Force 
ordinance, each unit of the force would consist of a unit headquarter and not 
more than four companies each of four platoons. 

The Government of India agreed to a reduction of the total acreage under 
jute in Bengal in 1942 from five-eigth to half of the acreage of 1940. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the motion of Mr. H. C. Prior, the 
House passed the weekly Holidays Bill that every person em})loyed otherwise 
than in a confidential capacity or in a position of management in any shops, 
restaurant, or theatre should be allowed in each work a holiday of one full day. 

The Council of State passed without any amendment the Bill to amend the 
Cantonment Act, as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. The upper 
House also discussed non-official resolutions. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd called a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in Delhi on Mar< h 29, to t onsider the proposals brought by Sir Stafford 
Cnups. 

Sir Muhammed Saadulla. ex-premier of Assam, in an interview at Shillong said 
that whatever might be tlic outcome of the talks between Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Indian leaders, the existing constitutional deadlock in Assam was most 
definitely going to end. 

In reply to Sir Stafford Cripps’ telegram, Mahatma Gandhi accepted the invi- 
totion ox meeting Sir Stafford in New Delhi. 
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ji the LegUUtire Assembly, Sir Abdur Bshim rare the reas<ms for hto ruling 
Oil t^bruary 17. tbat the question raised by Mr. K. C. Neojty. whether the Indm 
LsKislative A seemly was com|»eteDt to entertain a Legislative proi mhI in the 
form of a Bill relating to a certain class of multi- unit Cii«0|erative 6<k'ietics. was 
not one which could be property dealt with by the chair on a point of order 
under Rule I5. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi replying to a cut motion 
moved by theCunaress Tarty under the head General Administration,” observe : 
*'I leave it to the members of the Uousc to Judge whether under the existing 
conditions the Governor is Justified in calling us to office or not” 

XStb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Budget demHnd for Rs. 17.40,000 moved 
by the Nawab Mhadur of Dacca. Minister for Industries, for expenditure on his 
department was voted. 

87tb. Mahatma Gandhi met Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi, Acharya Kripalani, 
general secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, issued a circular from 
Allahabad, to all Provincial Congress Committees laying emiihasis on the cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that the programme placed 
before we country was two-fold : first, self-protection and secondly, self- 
sufficiency. 

Acharya J. B. Krlpalani, general secretary of the A. I. C. C. in the course 
of an appeal in connection with the National week said : "'I'he National week 
will be soon on us. It has been observed every year since 1919. It commences 
on April 6, when the nation inaugurated a non-violent mass struggle for 
the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and the attainment of Ptirtia 
Bwaraj. The National week has always been market! by the renewal of our 
general determiiiatiou to achieve the goal of complete independence and self- 
purification through the iiiterisive carrying out of the constructive programme. 
In the words of the sage of fc^ewagraro, tiie fulfilment of this programme is 
tlie sure key of 8 wars j.” # 

In the Bengal l.egislative Assembly, the Bengal land Revenue Amendment f 
Bill, 1941. which had been passed by the I legislature, again came up before \ 
the House when certain amendments were adopted on the recommetMlalion • 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address to the annual general meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, erophaHised the 
resiKmsibility of the Indian commercial community in the matter of helping 
in the restoration of public confidence at the criin-Hl fteiiod 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moalcm League passed a resolution 
of confidence in connexion with the death of the Nawab of Maindot and then 
had a general discussion on the proposals conveyed by bir biafibid Cripps 
to Mr Jinnab. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Government suffered a defeat, when with the 
casting vote of the sfieaker, the House rejected the fust clause of the Bihar 
and Orissa btate Aid to Industries (Orissa Ameiidroeiii) Bill. 

The Travancore bri Mulain Assembly was adjourned sine die at Trivandrum, 
after transMCtioii of non-official business. 'Jhe adjournment motion regarding 
the increase of paddy cultivation and other foodstuffs was withdrawn after 
discussion. 

The Padukottah Legislative council met at Padiikottab, 8ir Alexander 
Tottenham presiding.-— The Government member stated tliat the total collections 
in the State for the VVar Fund under varioua heads was Rs. Ks. 2.15,276 and 
tbat the Durbar contributed a sum of Ks. 1.12, (XX;. 

28tb. The King-Kmperor broadcast to the Empire from London, on the eve of the 
National Day of Prayer. *'bince 1 last spoke to yon,” said His Majesty **W6 
have been through very bard and anxious times. We have shared the anguish of 
peoples who, having long enjoyed peace and prosf)erity under our flag, are now 
subjected to all the horrors of war. Our hearts go out to our comradee In 
Australia, New Zealand, India and Burma in their hour of trial. We know 
that they are facing it with the same unflinching spirit as those at home in 
the mother country. We shall give them every help in our power 
and we are glad to know that strong Aroeiicaii forces are already ranged at 
their aide.” 

A statement was issued by a body of women, representative of young 
women’s orgaoUauons in OalcttUa : ’Today when our land la threateiiea with 
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foreign invanfon, fvhen our homes, our children, our loved ones, everything in 
feet we hold dear, is on the verge of complete destruction, when Fascist 
Imperialism— the worst form of exploitation and terror— is seeking to crush 
fctrever the elements of freedom and civilisation we have won through years 
of hard struggle, are we to ait by and watch this gigantic cataclysm as mere 
spectaforB”? 

Sir Stafford Cripf>s* programme included seeing a delegation of the Chamber 
of Princes Sir 'IVj Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Mr. K. Jayakar, Mr. G. Rajagopala* 
cbari, a Hyderabad delegation, representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
Maiilaiia Ahul Kalam Azad and Sir Sikaiider Hyat Khan. 

'the Kxeciitivo Commiitee of the Nikliil Bengal Krishak Proja Society at ita 
meeting in Calcutta, with Mr. Hu may tin Kabir in the Chair, expressed the view 
that the problem of Indo-British relation could be solved only by the 
immediate transfer of all power, without any reservation, to a Government 
representative of and respotiBihle to the |>eopIe of India.— The meeting authorised 
its President, the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq. to place the views 
of the Committee <Satiiiiy) before Sir Stafford Cripps, stressinfc that "any 
attempt to exaggerate the ilifferetices between the communities iu order to 
resist the demand for independence is dishonest and mischievous.*’ 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary published the^ text of the new secondary 
education Bill, which tlie Government proposed to introduce in the Bengal 
LegiHlative AHaembly on April 1. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijay Anand of Vizianagaram, 
wrote ill the Harijan, "I was principally instrumental in aecuriiig from the 
Gongress the recognition of the redistribution of the Provinces for Congress 
purpoHes oil a linguistic basis. I have always agitated for the acceptance by 
the Government of such redistribution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on the "National week”— "The National 
week comes every year with the certainty of seaHons. It has come for over 20 
years now. and yet we seem to be as far as ever from our freedom or communal 
unity, or uiiiversalisHtioii of khadi. 

Mr. K. F. Haider, Finance Member, State Legislative Council, Bhopal, 
presenting what be desi^ibed as "the biggest Budget in the history of Bhopal, ** 
announced a record provision of Rs. 20,07 164 for the defence services of the State. 

The Council of the Indian National Liberal Federation met in Bombay. Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Ray presiding, and informally discussed the political situation 
ill the country with special reference to the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. 'J'he 
Council decided that the President should be accompanied by Sir Chimatilal 
Betalvad when he was to meet Sir Stafford Crit>p8. 

The creation at the end of hosiilities of a new Indian Union which would 
have the status of a Dominion in the Briiisb Commonwealth with the right to 
secede was envisaged in the proposals of the war cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Cripps brunglit to India. *The future constitution of the union will be framed 
by a body elected by a single electoral college composed of the entire member* 
Bhit»s of the Ixiwer House of the Provincial Legislature, fresh elections to which 
will be held immediately after the war. If any British Indian Province is not 
prepared to accept the constitution so framed, it will retain its present 
constitutional position, and His Majesty's Government will agree to the uegotia* 
lion of a new eoDsiiiiition giving such non-acceding Provinces, the same full 
Btaius as accorded to the Indian Union. His Majesty’s Government and the 
constitution-making body will enter into a treaty covering the transfer of power 
to Indian hands : but the treaty will not impose any restriction on the power 
of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship with other member- 

states of the British Commonwealth Provision has aUo been made for the 

participation of the Indian States In the constitution-making body : hut whether 
or not. a state elects to adiiere to the new constitution, a revision of its treaty 
arrangements so far as this may be required in the new situation will be 
negotiated.... During the war. leaders of the principal section of the Indian people 
are invited to effectively participate in the councils of their country, the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations. Defence will he the responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

SOtli. The second supplementary estimate of expenditure for 1041-42 authorized by 
the Governor id Madras showed an additional authorized expenditure to the tune 
of Rs. 85,UU|900 a sum of Rs. 90,04^500 being the sum charged. 
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Dr. 0. J. P«o, OontuI Oenml for China in Tndin, ipankinK ai a neeting 
in OalcntU organized by tho Royal Aaiatio Society of fienKtl made an appeal for 
eloee eo-operation between India and China. 

The Imiierial Council of Agricultural Reeearcb, in its annual report for 1940* 
41, revealed how it helped to eolve some of the war problems ; it recorded the 
establishment of an All- India fruit and vegetable station and efforts mado to 
stimulate the cultivation of medicinal plants and supply of Codliver Oil 
substitutes. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, made an appeal 
to the Indian p^pl«*8 to p;et to^sethcr to frame their own coiistitutions.—iJe 
explained the British War Cahinct's proposals in reji:;ard to India, lie said that 
the British Govern meiit’a ohjoct was to ^ive to the Indian peoplea full aelf- 
Government with complete freedom in devising and oraanizin»! their own 
constitution. '*We ho)>e and expect.** he said. 'Mo see an Indian Union strong 
and united, because it is founded upon the free consent of all its peoples ; but 
it is not for us. Britons, to dictate to you. Indian i^eoplcs.** Regarding the 
interim arrangements, he said that tlie acceptance of the proimsals by Indian 
leaders would make it possible for the Viceroy to start forthwitb upon consulta- 
tions which would enable him to implement the priiirtple laid down in the last 
paragraph of the document. He added that India wouM have an effective share 
in the defence councils since the Com mander-iii- chief would be a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Couitcil, and India would bo represented on the war 
cabinet and the I’acific War Council.** 

Three persons were killed and five seriously injured when police opened Are 
on a Madbe babha procession at Lucknow. 

Slst. The Congress Working Committee resumed its sitting in New Delhi. Both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maiilana Azacl expressed their views at the session. 

'Jhe Working Committee of the Muslim Lengiie adjourned after a sitting 
lasting some four and a half hours. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, leader of the House, referred 
to his earlier stiiteiiient that he would consult party leaders on the question 
of the desirability of fixing a day for a discusHion of the Wnr i^Hbinet’s proposals 
regantiiig India and said tlmt be bad coiisnltctl party leaders mid there was 
no unanimity among them on the subject. The Eiiropemi Group did nut want 
any discussion while the Muslim League was not in a position to express any 
opinion, as the subject had not yet been Anally discussed in the Working 
Committee of the licsgue. 

Mr. brinivas Sastri, speaking at a public meeting at Balero, add that India 
should be one. united and uiulivi:>ible. If India was allowed to be divided 
she would then lose her greatness. 

The All-India Moslem League Civil Defence Committee consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chairman), Chaiidliiiii Klialiq iiZ-zamnii and Knzi 
Mohammad Isa arrived at Ahiiiedabad. Tliey addressed u inoeting of the 
Moslems in the Jiimma Miisjid 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : ‘' riiere is no doubt that Mr, 
Kajagopalachari is handling a cause whicdi has isoloted him from liis lolleagiies, 
But his worst enemy will not accuse him of any selHsh motion behind the 
extraordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy 
of which he is the author. It reflects the giPAicst credit on him. He is 
entitled to a res|>ectfiil hearing. Hia motive is lofty.*’ 

Eai Bahadur Pandit Ram Chandra Kak, presenting the Budget in the 
Kashmir btate Assembly, said ; 'Notwiihsrniiding the effects of the war, 
Kashmir’s budget estimates for bambat year J999 both for the revenue of the 
year and for the expenditure charged to revenue exceed Rs. 3 crores and is 
the highest achieved so far in tlie history of the brate.” 

The Standing Finance (3omniitu»e «New Delhi) approved the proposals 
relating to the establishroeiit of a traii8(>ort organization and machinery for 
determining urgent railway priorities under the Department of Com mini ication. 

Jhe Ooiiiicil of State passed two official bills, as ftasaed by the Legislative 
ABwmbl;, n.mely, the bill to Krant weekly holid.xi to (•erwii, employed in 
•boi« eus.. aiid the bill to faciliinte the collecuon of eMtiaiics of eertatu Uudi 
rdatiog to inaastnes. 
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The failure of Sir Stafford Grippe* mission was the burning 

topic of the month. The proposals of His Majesty's Government as 
presented by the Lord Privy Seal, were rejected by the Indian 
National Congress, the All-India Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Liberal Federation of India. Sir Stafford, after his return 
to London, declared that he did not regard the problem of India as 

insoluble during the war, but the approach would have to be made 

by the Indians themselves. To which Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, the 
Congress President and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru replied that Sir 

Stafford was very much mistaken in thinking so, and in the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad it was made 
plain that no further initiative would be taken from the Congress side. 

Maulana Azad, in an interview stated that the Cripps’ negotiations 
broke down on the question of defence alone. 

There was an open session of the All-India Moslem League at 
Allahabad. Mr M. A. Jinnah presided. He observed in explaining the 
draft declarations that the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation 
had not been expressly recognized. 

The Congress Working Committee made an appeal to observe 
the “National week." 

A meeting of the Moderate Sikhs was held at Amritsar. The 
meeting adopted a number of resolutions demanding that all portfolios 
including that of Defence be transferred to Indians. 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring to 
India, said : “If our best *ff»rts failed, the British Government would 
find itself obliged to do its own duty without the assistance or 
co-op:^ration of the larger organized parties." 

Tbe ol \>he Central Government's monthly accounts 

showed that excluding periodical adjustments and the transaction ol 
Bailways and the Posts and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in 
February exceeded revenue by Bs, 3 crores. 

Col. Louis .Johnson, President Boosevelt s envoy said in New 
Delhi : “The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization in my own United States and in the 
United Nations that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a 
European war with an Asiatic side show." 

The Madras Congress Legislature Party at its meeting in Madras, 
passed a resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee 
to acknowledge the Muslim League’s claim for separation and to 
“invite the Moslem League for consultation, for the purpose of arriving 
at an agreement and securing the installation of a National Government 
to meet the present emergency." 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, in a statement on the above 
resolution, said : “I may point out in this connexion that in the 
Congress organization, only the Provincial Congress Committee is the 
competent body to represent provincial views — not the Congress 
Legislature Party. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question of “Japanese help", 
declared ; “It is folly to suppose that aggressors can ever be benefactors* 
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The Jifti^nese may free India from the British yoke» but only to pnt 
in. their own instead.*’ 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee opened at 
Allahabad. Manlana Azad^ the President, in bis opening speech said : 
*If any Indian says that we should welcome the Japanese then all 
that I can say is that his mentality is a slave's mentality which 
can think only in terms of a change of masters.” 

In a resolution moved by Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the All-India 
Congress Committee supi)orted the decision of the Working Committee 
in rejecting Sir Stafford Crippa’ proposals. 

There was a full dress debate on India in the House of 
Commons, as well as in the House of Lords — The draft declaration 
of the proposals as sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps loomed large 
in the discussion in both the Houses. 

Itt Martial Law was proclaimed in the area of Sind afflicted by the criminal 
outrages of the Burs. A communique said : *'Over a period coveriiifi; more than 
six months, the Hurs have by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoity, terrorised 
whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have failed to cope 
with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers of the Fir of 
Fagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are too cowed to bear 
witness against them.*’ 

The Bight Bonble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Bight Hon’ble Mr. M. B* 
Jayakar, in a joint statement, said ; 'Tt would be a tragedy if Sir Stafford 
Cnppe* mission failed, for it would produce a keen sense of disappointment and 
frustration and provoke antagonisms which, in our opinion, would be disastrous 
in this hour of crisis.** 

A deputation of prominent citizens of Madras met His Excellency the Governor 
and urged him to take steps immediately to have the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills reopened for work, and to have a tribunal set up to enquire into the 
disturbances and Folice firing on March 11. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Bir Bultan Ahmed informed Mr. G. V. 
Deshmnkh that the Hindu Law Committee had drafted a Bill to codify the 
Hindu Ijaw relating to intestate succession and another Bill to codify the Hindu 
Law relating to marriage. The Bills were received by the Government on March 
11 and 17 respecrively and were under consideration. 

The death occurred of Bir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, in Bombay, former President 
of the Caritral Legislative Assembly. He was 80 years of age. 

Tfie Working Committee of the Hindu Mahaeabha, in a mamorandtim an Sir 
Btnfford Cripps’ proposals, said : *There are several points in tJie declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory, but according to the Btatemcnt unfortunately 
made by Bir BtafTord Cripps, the scheme of His Majesty's Government is to be 
accepted or rejected in toto. As some essential features of the scheme are wholly 
or partially unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme.” 

Ind. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview said that 
the Cripps’ negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Bajagopalachari’s 
statement to tlie contrary was entirely baseless. The Maulana was referring 
to Mr. Bajagopalacbari’a speech at Coimbatore in which he was ref>orted 
to have said : “The statement that control oyer defence was denied in 
any circumstances represented the position as it stood when the Cripps’ 
negotiations started but at subsequent stages it became clear that as a 
result of exchanges of cables, the British Government were prepared to m^ify 
the position and give us a part in defence also. The negotiations broke down 
over other points and not over defence.” , . * 

Bir BtafTord Cripps said at a Press Conference in New Delhi : 'T am postponing 
my dmrture from India... ...1 have now postponed my departure for a short 
time. The postponement arises from the fact that, in view of the general situation, 
I think, I can possibly do something useful next week.” 

In the Central L^islative Assembly, the President disallowed Mr. Eailash 
B^nri Lai’s adjournment motion seeking to discuss the conduct of soldiers, who 
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wera ittoted to have caused injuij to eleven students at Saranatli in Patna distriet« 
on March 18, as a result of which two of them died, as neither Mr. Kailash 
Bihari Lai nor the Qovernmeut was In possession of authentic information about 
the incident. 

In the Beneal Legislative Assembly. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
annouiicefi^ that he would meet the leaders of the different parties in the . 
Assembler on April 3. to discuss the question of forming aJJatinnal Governme nt / 
representing all sections of the House. 

A provision to make monogamy obligatory even as regards sacramental 
marriages was a feature of the Bill to codify the Hindu Law relating to 
marriage, prepared by the Ran Committee on Hindu Law and published in 
the Gazette. 

M. The Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate snocession 
published in the Gazette had three main features, namely, (1) it embodied a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; (2) it 
removed the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general had hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in various parts of India, and (3) it 
abolished the Hindu woman’s limits estate. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. 6. Srinivas Sastri addressing a meeting of the 
Progressive Group on the Cripps’ proposals in Bombay, strongly condemned 
certain aspects of the war cabinet’s proposals, especially in regard to die promised 
freedom to provinces not to accede to the Indian union. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution passed in 
New Delhi, affirmed ‘‘irrevocable determination to resist the British Government’s 
scheme at all costs and by all possible means.” 

Mr. 0. Hajagopalachari addressing a Conference of the youths of Madras, 
said : "I am certain that if we secure Congress-League settlement, even if 
all the members of the British War Cabinet inform me beforehand that they 
would not give us a National Government although an eleventh hour settlement 
is reached, we can make them give us National Government and everything 
we want.'* 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr M. B. Jayakar, in a memorandum ‘presented 
to Sir Stafford Cripps, strongly pressing for the inclusion of an Indian Defence 
Member in the Govern or-Generars Executive Council and among other things, 
asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature to 
adhere or not to adhere to the union should not be less than sixty-five percent 
of the Indian members of the Lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision was taken, ‘ihe memorandum opf)OBed a plebiscite for the purpoM and 
called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments in 
the Provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi, Maulana Azad, 
Congress President, said that the meeting considered the situation in Bengal 
and Assam consequent on the near approach of the war and discussed what 
lead the Congress should give' the community at the juncture. 

The open session of the All-India Muslim League began at Allahabad. Mr. 

M. A. Jinnab, after explaining the draft declaration of the proposals brought 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, said that the Mussalroans felt deeply disappointed that 
the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation had not been expressly recognized. 
—Referring to Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Jinnab said that he had come to India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and that his proposals bad been 
published in the papers. The Working Committee of the Muslim League was 
considering them. ”What the Committee will decide no one knows, but one 
thing I want to announce in clear words. Rest assured that our aim is Pakistan 
and whatever the proposals might be, if they are such that we cannot achieve 
Pakistan we will never accept them. There may be shortcomings in the proposals 
*-and there are many— but our firm determination and our only goal is one— 
Pakistan— Pakistan— Pakistan.” 

' The Executive Committee of the India League in I^ondon, in a mmiifesto, 
said ; settlement now is imperative and as vital to Britain as to India. 
The people of Britain must insist on a settlement and call on the Government 
to instruct Sir Stafford Cripps to meet the Indian demands. 

In a special statement to the American Press, Mr. C. Baiagopalacbari said : 
'^America, as we have news here, is surprised that the Cripps proposals have 
not met with an euthusiastic response in India, The answer ie that devolutioni 
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witk raervatlon o! Defence, cannot save India and the people of India. The 
belatid--£ar too belated^-declaration that India may determine her own 
conatlttttion on the ceasation of hostilitiea has failed to evoke enthuaiaBm, 
beoanee of Britain’s understandable refusid, even at this late hour, to instal 
a truly National Government, inviting it to take up responsibility of the 
defence of the country. 

Stb. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India States* Muslim League Conference at Allahabad, made 
a reference to the constitutional proposals brought by Sir Stafford Oripps to 
India.— He said that there were two points which needed clear elucidation. 
’’Firstly, whether the representatives of the Indian States to the constitution- 
making body shall be nominees^ of the Rulers, or whether they will be elected 
representatives of the people. Secondly, what safeguards will be provided to safe- 
guard the interests of the Muslim subjects of the States in the new constitution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in replying to the question, ** will there be room. for Britishers 
and foreigners in a free India ?” wrote in the Harijan : ’’I'he question 
should have nothing to do with my spirituality, supposed or real. It does not 
arise for free America or free Britain, and it will not arise when India becomes 
really free. For India will then be free to do what she likes, without let or 

hindrance from anybody If I have any influence over her policies, foreigners 

will be welcome, provided they will never be allowed to exploit and Impoverish 
the country as they have done hitherto.” 

The Oongress Working Committee at its meeting in New Delhi, passed the 
following resolution : — ^’’Ihe 'National week* this year has come upon us at a time 
of grave crisis and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves 
in every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger policies that may be* 
followed in an everchanging situation, it is clear that the present Congress 
programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection is the essential foundation 
of every other policy and activity that might be undertaken. To this programme 
and to the constructive activities included in it, therefore. Congressmen must 
address themselves intensively during this week. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secietary of State for India, in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India, said : ’’our aim publicly declared, and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions while also, like 

them, (the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
of the commonwealth.” 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded at 
Allahabad. — A resolution moved by Moulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously 
adopted by the session placed on record ’’its sense of relief and gratitude for 
the timely action of the President In expelling from the membership of the 
Muslim League, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, who has completely forfeited the 
confidence of Mussalmans by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally 
in India and particularly in Bengal.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the Journalists’ Association at Allahabad, 
said : ”1 agree that there are very wide differences to-day ^specially between 
the Hindus and the Muslims, but 1 have expressed many times, that whatever 
differences there are, they do not from my side arise from the slightest ill-will 
towards the great community of the Hindus or any other community.” 

On the invitation of Bardar Kirpal Bingh Majthia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar.— *l'he meeting adopted a number of 
resolutions demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be traus^red 
to Indians, that a representative gorernment owing allegiance to the Crown 
and including at least one Bikh be established at the centre, the snccession 
of provinces should not be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates 
witk reservation of seats for minorities including Sikhs. 

6tli. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 

Oongress circles in Calcutta observed the opening day of the ’’National week” 
as in previous years. 

Nine political prisoners confined in the District Jail, Lucknow issued an 
appeal to their countrymen asking them to throw in their lot with the progres- 
aive peoples of the world like those of Russia, China, Britain an^ America in 
thi war against the Fascist menace. 
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Sir Stafford Orinpa met In New Ddhi Sir FIroa Khan Noon, Sir Snltan 
Ahmad, and Dr. Baghabeodra Bao, ail membera of the Viceroy'a Exeontire 
Council* 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehrn reported to the Congress Working Committee his 
talk with Col. Johnson, personal envoy of President Roosevelt.— The interview 
created a favourable impression in showing American support for Indian 
freedom and in assuring the fullest help from America iu India’s fight against 
aggressors. 

Mr. tiumayun Kabir, a member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Azad Moslem Conference in a Press statement on the Cripps’ proposals, said : 
^The question is not of future status or constitution! but of the transference 
of power here and now.” 

'J'be third silting of the open session of the All-India Moslem League began 
at Allahabad : — A condolence resolution was moved from the chnir placing on 
record their *'deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely demise 
of Nawab Sir Nawaz Khan of Mamdot.” 

Mr. M. A. U. Ispahani (Calcutta) moved a resolution authorizing the 
President “till the next session of the League to take every step or action, as 
he may consider necessary, in furtherance of, and relating to the objects of the 
Moslem League as he deems proper, provided they are consistent with the 
principles, policy and goal of the Moslem League, or any resolution expressly 

E assed by the session of the All-India Moslem League.” Maulana Hazrat 
lohani moved an amendmeut but he was out-voted : the main resolution 
was carried. 

A Press Note issued in Calcutta stated the measures that the Government 
of Bengal wanted the people to adopt to retard as much as possible the progress 
of the enemy in the event of a landing. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a reception given by the Kerala club to meet Mr, 
Pattam Tiianu Pillay, President. Travancore Congress Committee, stressed the 
unity of India, which **we shall fight for.” Pandit Nehru said that the problem 
of Indian titates could not be treated as of secondary importance and could not 
be left out simply because the British Government had entered into treaties with 
certain persons who were dead long ago. The larger interests of India could 
not leave Indian States aside. 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Prime Minister of Kashmir, speaking in the 
State Assembly, declared that Kashmir would welcome the formation of a single 
India Union and do its utmost to co-operate in the work of framing a suitable 
constitution for it, so as to enable Kashmir, when that constitution was 
framed, to accede to it. 

The second session of the All-India States’ Muslim League concluded at Allahabad. 
—Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung presided. The main resolution emphasized that 
the All-India States Muslim League alone could represent the case of the 
Muslim subjects of Indian States in any scheme of constitutional adjustment. 

7th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
to the Press, replied to the criticisms, particularlv of the American Press, of 
the Mahasabha’s rejection of the British War Cabinet’s proposals. Mr. Savarkar 
said ; ‘*The impression that the Hindu Mahasabha, the pan-Hindu organization, 
was uncompromising in rejecting the Cripps’ scheme, is mis-informed. The 
Hindu Mahasabha accepted it partially and welcomed the promised grant of 
equal partnership with Britain, but the scheme made it all conditional on 
granting freedom to Provinces to secede and break up India into a number 
^of independent States with no central Indian Government. To us, Hindus, the 
unity and integrity of India, our Motherland, and Holyland, is an article 
of faith.” 

Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar, Commerce Member, opening the Price Control 
Conference in New Delhi, made an appeal to Provincial Governmenis not to 
misunderstand if the Central Government were to encroach upon their power. 
Sir Kamaswami emphasised that the enemy had to be fought on the economic 
front AS well as the military front. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Koy, President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
• Sir Chiinanlal Setalvad and Mr. Nausbir Bharucfaa, Honorary Secretary of the 
Federation, communicaled to Sir Stafford Cripps the views of the Liberal 
Federation on the draft* declaration stating Anter alia : “llie Council of the 
Liberal Federation has very carefully examined the draft declaration of Sir 
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BUdioid Crippa. It welcomes the proposals to make India a self-Go^rning 
Dominion with the same status and functions as are enjoyed by Great mitain 
and other members of tlie Oommonweslth. On examination of the different 
heads of the proposals the Council feels that the provision giving liberty to any 
province not to accede to the Indian Union is fraught with serious difRcul ties 
and danger. The creation of more than one Federal Union in India having 
their own separate armies, may result, in certain conceivable circumstan^, in 
a conflict between them. Jt would almost immediately lead to customs barriers, 
and complicated questions about posts, railways, existing public debt etc. 
would arise.” 

The Maharaja of Baroda gave his assent to a Bill for amending the Hindn 
Code passed by the Btate Legislative Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
marriages, subject to certain exce[)tions. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, declared : 
'T consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. How can I 
remain a mere spectator of events or be silent ? The news of the Japanese 
bombing of the coastal towns of India must stir the hearts of Indians . He 
declared that the Japanese assertion that they were coming to India to set us 
free was absurd ana wholly false. That was clear from Japan's misdeeds 
in China and Korea.” 

8th. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referring in a speech at 
the New York Hall to the possibility that India's spokesmen might 
reject the opportunity offered by the British Government’s proposals said: **if 
our best efforts failed, the British Government would And itself obliged to do 
its own duty without the assistance or co-operation of the larger organized 
Indian parties.” 

Col. Louis Johnson. President Roosevelt’s Envoy, was in close touch with 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru as well as with Hir Stafford Cripps. 

Mrs. Sarat Chandra Bose, with her son and daughter, interviewed Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose at Mercara.— In a statement to the Press, Mrs. Bose said : 
*^1 find my husband's health very much worse than before. He is pale 
and emaciated. His general condition is bad. The climate of Mercara 
does not suit him. Fish and fresh vegetables necessary for health are 
not available in Mercara. The bungalow assigned to him is very old and 
ill-veutilaled and has not been inhabited for years. The amenities are very 
few and he has no suitable company and is living a solitary life.” 

Dr. B. S. Mooiije, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press interview at Lahore, said : "There was a fundamental relationship between 
the British nation and the Hindus, and the latter, as a nation, could not look 
to any foreign power for alliance except the British.” 

The fourth esession of the National Defence Council opened in New Delhi at 
the Viceroy's House. The Viceroy presided both at the morning and the evening 
sessions. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Member in-charge of the Indians Overseas Department, made 
a statement in the Council on the condition of the Indians in the Japanese- 
occupied territories in the Far East and on the arrangements made for the 
evacuation of Indians from Malaya and Burma. 

The Committee of the All- India Momin Conference adopted a resolution declar- 
' ing that the Cripps’ proposals fell far short of the aspirations of the Muslim 
masses and were not acceptable unless modified. 

9lh. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said : 
**We have had sufficient experience of British statesmanship in India and 
elsewhere. Whatever the war may have done, there has been little difference in 
tone or voice of the most eminent of the British leaders. Lord Halifax, whom 
we know well in India, still continues to sermonise us as of old and to tell us 
how insignificant we are in this great land of India. Perhaps so. Then, why 
trouble about us or come to us with proposals ? Lord Halifax is pleased with 
what bis people have done here. Let him live in his complacent world 
and leave us to our resources and our sorrows. But whatever happens, we will 
not give up our objective of independence and complete freedom for India.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a state- 
ment from Bombay, saying : **To avoid any misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, it must be made clear that the rejection by the Hindu Manasabha of 
the scheme proposed by 6ir Btaffoid Cripps does in no way mean that the Hindu 
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Mthmbhft hai giten tip th« policy of the militarisation of the Hihdue as reaffir- 
med in the last session at Bhagalpur and then again by the All-India Oommittee 
at Lucknow/’ 

A Press oommunicpie from New Delhi stated : **The National Defence Council 
met again in the viceroy's House. The Uon'ble Mr. N. R. Barker, Member-in- 
cbarge of the Education, Health and Lands iJepartment made a statement dh 
the K>od position in India and the steps under contemplation for a food produc- 
tion drive. The measures already taken and in contemplation as regards control 
of prices of food stuffa, with particular reference to difficulties experienced in 
wheat supply were dealt with by the Hon’ble the Commerce Member.” 

^lOth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in ji statement from New Delhi, said : *'In this 
hour of |)eril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign countries have cabled 
to roe, expressing their earnest desire to come back to their homeland in order 
to share in the perils and dangers in the defence of the Motherland from 
aggression and invasion. I entirely share these sentiments and I am convinced that 
it is the duty of every Indian, who can do so, to return to India and face the 
dangers that threaten us. I trust that those in authority will facilitate this return.” 

The Ooveriiment of Bengal initiated a vigorous drive for increasing the area 
under paddy and other food crops, inorder to make every part of the province 
self-sufficient at least in respect of certain principal items of food. 

The Congress Working Committee reject^ the British War Cabinet’s proposals. 
The decision was unanimous. The negotiations failed mainly owing to differ- 
ences on the transport defence to Indian control, on the Congress demand for a 
virtual end of the Secretary of State’s control and on the demand that, where a 
majority of the future cabinet were agreed, the Viceroy should not use his power 
of vote. 

11th. The worki^ committee of the All-India Moslem League declared that the 
British War Cabinet’s proposals for India were not acceptable.— 'i'he League 
committee, while expressing gratification that the principle of Pakistan had been 
recognized by implication regretted that the proposals embodying the funda- 
mentals were not open to any modification and were, therefore, not acceptable to 
the committee. — Referring to the proposed interim arrangements the League’s 
resolution pointed out that there was *'no definite proposal.” ’J'he British 
Government merely invited Indian leaders to participate in counsels of the 
country. The resolution also stated that Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that 
**the scheme roust be accepted or rejected as a whole.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced at a Press Conference .held in New Delhi that 
His Majesty's Government’s offer to India had been witlidrawn. — ^The Congress 
objected to the secession clause in the proposals, the method by which the States 
would be represented on the constitution-making body and failure of the War 
Cabinet to make defence an Indian responsibility. The Moslem League rejected 
the British proposals mainly on the ground that they sought to create one 
Indian union — an organization to which the League was opposed. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal said : "Under an order 
issued on April 11, 1942, the Government have prohibited the removal without 
a special permit of any transport vehicle from Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial areas, in the district of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in New Delhi and 
decided to call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad on 
April 29 and 30. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President at a Press Conference in 
New Delhi, referred to his interview with Sir Stafford Cripps : *Tirst, he told 
Sir Stafford Cripps that the approach to ihe Indian problem made in the draft 
declaration was not only correct but was likely to lead to greater complications. 
If the British Government desired to infuse in a new spirit in India even at 
this eleventh hour and send out a person like Sir Stafford for the task, the 
simple method would have been to send out through Sir Stafford the announce- 
ment that Britain was prepared to part with power.” 

A Communique issued by the Orissa Government stated : "The important 
initial successes of Japan in Burma and the Far East have made it necessary to 
face the possibility that the enemy may attempt landings on the coast of India. 
Any such attempt would be met with resolution and determination and our 
armed forces are confident of thm power not only to repel the enemy but 
to defeat Um utterly.” 
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8iir George Sohaeter. former Finance Member. Gorernment of India, eonment- 
ing on the failure of the Grippe* propotala from London, eaid : 'Thecae is deep 
disappointment at the breakdown of negotiations in India. Bat if the truth 
Is rightly understood the honest efforts made can be fruitful of good.” 

12th. Mr, M. A. Jinnah. President of the All-India Moslem League, leaned the 
following statement from New Delhi ; '*In pursuance of the resolution passed 
by Uie All-India Moslem League at Allahabad on April 6, 1942, authorising me 
to appoint a Committee for the pur|>ose of taking all necessary and effectiee 
Bteps lor the protection of life, honour and property of Mussalmans, I bare 
appointed a Committee consisting of Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chair- 
man), Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Choudhri Khaliq-u-Zaman and Haji 
Mohammad Isa.*’ 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at a Press Conference in Delhi, declared : **The 
military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you have lost 
the battle to surrender. 1'he popular conception of resistance is no surrender 
whether the soldiers die or live. That is the conception that China has given 
us and the conception that is largely seen in Russia. That is the conception we 
want in India.” 

The fifth annual session of the Mysore State Congress commenced at Nehru- 
nagar, Mr. V. Venkatappa, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. T. Subramaniam presided. 

18th. Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, who arrived in 
Calcutta, on his way to Manipur, to see the arrangements made for the evacuees 
and refugees arriving in India from Burma, saw His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal and discussed with His Excellency questions relating to the relief of 
evacuees who happen to pass through Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a Parliamentary question whether, in view of the 
need for increasing food crops in India to meet additional commitment, we 
would bring the matter before a conference of Provincial Govern men ta and 
Indian States representatives, said that a conference between them and the 
Indian Government called for April 6, had the express purpose of considering 
steps to increase food and fodder production. 

Mr. Arnery, replying to a question in the Parliament, denied statements alleged 
to have been made in the Press that whole Indian units of the forces in Burma 
bad deserted to the .Tnpanese. 'It is wholly untrue”, he said. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : ''Sir Stafford 
Cripps* statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going to Col. Louis 
Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable to be mis- 
understood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Col. Johnson or to the 
Congress leaders. There was never any question, ns I have stated previously, 
of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
Roosevelt's name has been needleesly dragged into this matter,” 

Dewan Krishnamachari, President of the Baroda Assembly, emphasized the need 
for maintaining public morale in the emergency. He disclosed tnat the Govern- 
ment was constituting a National war Front organization in Baroda. He 
outlined the States’ war efforts. 

14th. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, addressing a study circle at 
Baroda, observed ; ''It must be recognized that treaties and engagements with 
Indian Provinces have to be revised as and when the conditions under which 
they were negotiated undergo a change. It is certainly possible to devise a 
satisfactory mairbiiiery for this purpose.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, prtsiding over a meeting organised by the sub- 
committee of the District War Committee at Allahabad, eaid : T would 
father lay my life down against the aggressors than run away just now from 

my town in panic like a coward. If we have to die we should die with 

honour and 1 would never bend down before the Japanese or leave my house.” 

15th. Maulans Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in a Press interview at 
Allahabad, said that he had decided to call a meeting of the Congress Committee 
irrespective of the Cripps* mission and even beme Sir Staimrd Grippe came 
out to India. He also said : "The urgency of the oceaeion demands that 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee should mnstsr strong at 
Allahabad. Events have moved so fast and India has been drawn so much 

nnder the shadow of war that it waa necessary for the A. L 0; 0. to meet 
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•nd to draw up a co-ordinated aoHd picture of the situation in our mind 
not only to ensure a correct mental perspectire but alao to retain the correct 
lead for the country at this hour of peril.*’ 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview to pressmen at Allahabad, 
said : ' The picture that was given to me of the British War Cabinet’a 

proposals In my first talk with Sir Stafford Cripps on March 25. deteriorated 
so completely and took such a shape by April 9, that it was clear to me that 
the proposals were no better than a reshaped and polished version of the 

August 8 declaration.” , „ ^ 

Lord Halifax cabled a sum of 600 dollars to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund. He delivered a speech on India at the New York Town Hall. In that 
speech, Lord Halifax said : 'India is at war ; her exertions have been voluntary 
and have been magnificent. Her army has been expanded by voluntary 
enlistment to about one million men. Furt^r expansion will go on as fast 
as weapons and equipment become available. It will be the same with the 
Indian Navy and the Air Force.” . , . , 

Mr Oiani Sher Singh, the Akali leader, in his presidential speech at an 
Anti-Pakistan Akali Conference held at Amritsar, observed: "Those who 
think that because we are opposed to Pakistan, therefore, we support a Hindu 
Bai for India, are sadly mistaken We want neither a Hindu Raj nor 


Raj for India, are sadly mistaken We want neither a Hindu Raj nor 
Muslim Raj, nor even a Sikh Raj : what we advocate is a joint rule of all 
parties and communities guaranteeing safeguards and religious freedom to all 
the inhabitants of this country.” ^ - 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
to the Press in New Delhi, said : "If all parties agree to the Muslim demand 
for Pakistan or partition and Muslim right for self-determination, details to be 
settled after the war, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjust- 
ment with regard to the present.” * r j. i. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated: ''The Government of India have 
decided that wholesale dealers in wheat shall be licensed. In Delhi and probably, 
elsewhere also it will be necessary for retail dealers to be licensed.” 

Mr. T. Bubramaniam. President of the fifth session of the Mysore State 
Congress at Nehru Nagar (Bangalore), said that it was essential to keep in 
view always their objective which was the attainment of responsible government, 
although, owing to the emergency created by the war, the demand had to be 
postponed for the time being. 


16th Mr. Rathindranath Tagore denied the statement made by Mrs. Marcia 
Dodwell at the World Congress of Faiths in London that the Japanese tried 
to make a Quisling of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. In a statement to the 
Press, he said : 'Nobody could possibly have dared to approach my father 
with proposals of that sort and he was not approached by any government 
Or agency.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti. M. L. A., in a statement in New Delhi, on the failure 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission suggested that Britain should offer to India 
an interim National Government, including Defence,, such as that which 
functioned in Australia. , ^ ^ j ^ . 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, replying to a letter addressed to him 
by Mrs. Hassina Murshed, Parliamentary Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, wrote : "It seems to me inevitable that If India is. as I^ believe she 
desires, to liave full and independent Self-government, the recognition given 
to the rights of women must be a recognition based on the force of Indian 
opinion and not on the requirement imposed shy His Majesty’s Government.” 

’j^e Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, discussed the 
question of organising a Civil Defence Corps all over the Province for the 
maintenance of internal peace and security and for carrying on work that would 
be necessary in connection with the emergency. The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal and Working President of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha was also present^ ^ 

The Government of Madras issued a Press cbmmnnique, which^ said : “The 
Government have examined the facilities and assistance required by the 
proprietors of hotels in Madras to enable them to continue to meet the needs 
of weir customers. The Government will give the same notice to proprietors 
and sti^ of hotels as will be given to essential services in case of an immediate 
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to Madras though employment in a hotd will not be declared an 
easeiltiil service under the relevant ordinance.” / 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that 40,000 Indians were evacuated 
from Burma. 

Sir Betram Stevens, Australian representative on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, addressing Press correspondents at a farewell party in New Delhi, 
emphasized the vital strategic link between India and Australia. 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts showed that, 
including periodical adjustments and transaction of Railways, and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in February ezceedM revenue by 
Bs. 3 crores. 

Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin, inaugurated the construction 
of the Chalakadi-Anamalais Road, which would link the rich planting districts 
of the Anamalais with the Cochin Harbour. 

The New Statesman and hation (London) commenting on the Indian defence 
.^ition in the light of the breakdown of itie Cripps’ negotiations, said the only 
nopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese adopts ana this *‘coald be done 
only U a National Government, trusted by the people, could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm.” 

17th. The Secretariat and other oflices of the Government of Orissa opened at 
Sambalpur. 

The Organizing Committee, formed under the chairmanship of Dr. K, N. 
Katju to make arrangements at Allahabad, in connection with the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee, appointed several sub committees and co-opted 
Mr. R. N. fifasu, chairman of the Municipal Board, Maulana Shahid Fakhri, 
Dr. Zahidi and Mr. Abdul Latif as members of the committee. 

18th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Congress workers of Bengal in Calcutta, 
observed : ^‘Althou^h India was a subject country she had declared sides long 
before this war in as much as India expressed her sympathies with what 
Russia and China stood for, and the Chinese definitely considered the forces 
represented by Hitler and .Japan as dark forces which, if victorious, would lead 
to a permanent slavery of India.” 

Swam! Bahajananda Baraswati, president of the All India Eishah Balfha, in 
a statement from Patna, said : ”As Japanese aggression is knockfibg at the 
gates of India, we cannot buftake serious note of it and must gird our loins 
to meet it as best as we can, irrespective of what the British Government do 
or do not do. 

19th. His Excellency the Governor of Sind, in his message to the Sind Provincial 
Markeiing Board, at Karachi, emphasized the problems of conservation, improve- 
ment and distribution of Bind’s food supplies. 

The Sunday Ohserver (London), in a leading article said : “Sir Staflbrd Cripps’ 
mission to India rounded off a whole period of the Empire. An offer had been 
made, the offer has been rejected, the offer still stands, we cannot go back ; 
we cannot stand still, and in war time we can move in only one direction.” 

The following messages were exchanged between Sir Stafford Cripps and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief India. From Sir Stafford Cripps 
leaving India I wish you, your staff, and all the Forces under your command a 
successful issue out of the troublous times that lie ahead. There will be difficul- 
ties and hardships to be borne, but I am confident that the splendid temper of 
the armed forces under your command. British and Indian alike, will meet 
whatever comes with high courage and a full sense of their great responsibility 

for the defence of India Good luck to you all His Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief replied as follows ^Your message will be greatly 
apprecia^ by all ranks of all the there services, we are determined to defend 
India against aggression and are confident of our ability to do so. Many thanks 
and happy landings.” 

Mahatma . Gandhi wrote in the Harijan under the caption ‘That ill-fated 
proposai” : *Tt is a thousand pities that the British Government should have 
sent a proposal for dissolving the political dead-lock, which, in the face of it, wu 
too riaiculous to find acceptance anywhere. And. it was a misfortune that the 
Imrer should have been Sir Stafford Cripps, acclaimed as a radical among Rad^ 
cals and a friend of India.” 

90Ui. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a public speech at Camp- 

10 
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bellpar, '^inade • leferenee to the frilure of Sir Stafford Ortppi* miaaion.— Sit 
Bikander aaid that the British war cabinet’s offer contained the substance of what 
Indian political leaders had been asking for a status of virtual independence 
after the war, the right of India to frame her own constitution through her 
elected representatives, and the right of self-determination for territorial units. 
The unwillingness of political leaders to accept the offer was, he said, really due to 
their unwillingness to shoulder responsibility at the present stage. He wast how- 
ever, glad that Pandit Jawharlal Mehru bad been emphasizing in his public 
statements the duty of India to resist Japanese aggression. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, ez-preroier of Madras, when he spoke at a meeting in 
Madras, made an appeal to the p^ple of Madras not to give way to panic and 
fright but to face the situation manfully antP'with courage. 

The Government of Bengal issed three orders under the Defence of India Buies, 
with a view to regulating the distribution and disposal of certain essential 
commodities, such as rice, wheat, atta. dour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coak and 
matches in Calcutta and the neighbouring industrial area during the period of 
emergency specially after an air raid. 

Mr. Kesho Dev Malaviya, in a Congress bulletin, said that^ccording to the 
instructions of the President of the Indian National Congress, the Allahabad 
Congress Committee took up the work of making arrangements for holding the 
meeting of the A. 1. 0. C. and looking to the comforts or all its members. 

31st. General Sir Archibald 'W avel, In a broadcast to the Indian people, declared : 
“Our ultimate victory in the war is beyond all doubt. You nave on your side 
the four toughest and most enduring races of the world. Another assurance I 
can give you, is of the quality of the troops who depend on India. Let nothing 
that Las happened in Malaya or Burma shake your faith in the fighting powers 
of the British or Indian soldier.’* 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting at Dacca, observed : ’’The war 
was now at Bengal’s frontier and at any moment it could come on Bengal’s soil. 
It was the duty of the Government to protect the people during the war, but 
th^ could not do it without the people’s whole-hearted co-operation.” 

Cfol. Louie Johnson, addressing members of the Press Association in New 
Delhi, said : "Will you convey to the good people of India the personal 
greetings and felicitations of the President of the United States and the people 
of the United States.” 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad chalked out a comprehensive programme suggesting 
how the people by their own initiative could deal with a situation which might 
arise from any hostile action on India. 

The Bight Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Jayakar, in the course of a message to the 
Daily Herald^ aaid : am not inclined to regard the failure of the Cripps 

mission as the last word in the m^^ter. India is pulsating with the desire to 
fight aggression and this has to be made effective by transferring power to Indian 
hands. England and America will have before long to discover a fresh formula 
for this purpose and thus mobilise this nation-wide longing. Many mistakes 

were made, causing the failure of the Cripps mission It will be wise to avoid 

them when a fresh attempt at reconciliation is made.” 

22Dd. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at a Press Conference in London, said that he 
did not regard the problem of India as insoluble during the war. But, Bii 

Stafford add^, the approach would have to be made by Indians themselves 

It was impossible to frame a new constitution now. The immediate problem 
was one of defence of the country. ‘‘Indian leaders”, he said, “will extend them- 
selves in order to do anything they can to assist in an unofficial capacity the 
defence of India.” He thought that his mission had impressed the Indian people 
and others with the sincerity of outlook of the British people and Government. 

Ool. Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt’s envoy, at his first Press Conference 
in New Delhi, said : "The sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
evidence of the realization hi my own United States and in the United Nations 
that this is one war, a world-wide war, and not a European war with an Asiatic 
side-show.” 

. Mr. Bantosh Kumar Basu, Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, Bengal, 

^ addressing a public meeting at Midnapore, said : “Emergency measures in war 
time are dictated by military necessity for frustrating the plans of the enemy.” 
Kumar Debendralal Khan, M.L.A.. presided. 

The Government of Bengal issued an order prohibiting the taking out of 
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Calcutta and the indaetrial area of food-stuffs and other neceMaries of life such 
ae doe, atta, wheat flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coke and matches, without a 
permit issued by the chief controller of prices. 

Mr* 8. Satyamurti, addressing a public meeting in New^ Delhi, said : *'We 
must at least do eTerything in our power to bring reasonable Hindus^ and 
Muslims to work unit^ly for the period of the war. If, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can and will meet for this united purpose, keeping bigger questions 
aside for the present, I think there will be a psychological revolution in the 
oountry.” 


SM. A Press Communique announced in Mifdras, "that since the immediate 
threat to Madras city mentioned^ in the Government Communique of April 11, 
has now disappeared, the Government of Madras have decided to bring back 
the essential portions of their Becretariat and most of the other offices of the 
City of Madras.** 

*'Yugantar'\ a Bengali dailv, was directed by the Government of Bengal 
under the Defence of Ijidia Buies, to suspend further publication, sale or distri- 
bution of the paper. 

The *Pratap\ a vernacular daily of Lahore^ suspended publication, following 
the orders of the Funiab Government directing the paper to submit to the 
special Press Adviser, Lahore at his office between 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

Bao Biffiadur M. C. Rajah, m.l.a., in a statement to the Press, expressing his 
views on the proposals of 8ir Stafford Cripps said : "The proposals which Sir 
Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, if accepted by ns, would 
undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors and blood and tears 
would be our lot for ever." 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, speaking at a meeting in 
Vepary, Madras, declared that if the Japanese made the mistake of invading 
India, they would find their entire strength swallowed up, they would meet 
with certain defeat and that would be their end. 

A Gazette of India extraordinary announced that after April 30, "no producer 
of sugar shall dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or in pursuance of any agreement 
entered into on or before that date make delivery of, any sugar except (1) to a . 
recognized dealer or (2) to a person specially authorized by the controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Bir Stafford Cripps resumed bis position as Leader of the House of Commons. 
—He announced that be would make a statement on his mission to India shoilly 
and this would be followed by a debate. He added, ' At the end of the debate 
we should ask the House to agree to a motion for the continuance in force of 
the proclamation made under the Government of India Act." 

Bir Frederick Whyte, a former President of the Indian legislative Assembly, 
stated in Loudon : ^'It is a fashion to call the Cripps Mission a failure, but it 
is truer to say that though it had no success it was not by any means barren. 

The Assam Government issued a communique regarding the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs in the province and the rise in the prices of commoditieB. — 
The communique said that both in Bhiliung and in the districts, Government 
and its officers are kept in close touch with the situation. Tbw Governor also had 
a conference at Bhillong, with representatives of merchants, municipal authorities, 
the officials concerned and representative house-holders. 

Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, at a meeting of Hindus and Muslims 
at Biirampur, Dacca, made an appeal for communal harmony, Dr. Bhyama 
Prosad Mukherjee and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Bengal Ministers, also 
addressed the meeting. 

Bir Bbanmukham Chetty, in a Press Conference In Kew Delhi, said : "With 
the knowledge that 1 have of the genesis and the scope of this Technical Mission 
I can state unequivocally that it is not the purpose of the Technical Mission to 
help American induBtrialists to build up factories in India." 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, in a broadcast from Delhi, 
said : "There is no goal for us and for you except^vktory. And in that victory 
mav I say on benaif of the President that we propose to bring to the 

problems of the eventual peace no less than to the battle-^grounds of the 

immediate war, our arousedf qpnscience, our highest resolves, loftiest ideals.*’ 

A Bombay Government Press communique said : "Buapension of the publi- 

^ cation of the Bombay SantineV'^ for 30 dajs from April 22 has been ordered by 
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the Bombay Oovernment. This action followa the publication in the newspaper 
of an offending article.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mabasabha, made an appeal to JHindua 
( from Bombay ) to follow the lead of the Hindu Mahasabha and **depriye the 
Congress altogether of its representative character” and strong criticism of the 
Congress working committee’s resolution on the Cripps’ proposals. 

An urgent meeting of the Press Advisory Committee was held in the Hindus 
Bthan Times office, in New Delhi, to consider the situation arising out of the 
ban on the publication of the Bombay Sentinel Bombay, the Yugantar (Bengali 
daily conducted in conjunction with the Amrita Bazar Patriha in Calcutta) and 
tile action taken by the Punjab^ Government against the Pratap, an India daily 
of Lidiore. — The meeting adopted a resolution which stated inter alia : ’’This 
meeting considers that the decision of these Provincial Governments (Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab) constitutes a violation of tiie spirit of the agreement which 
has so far governed the relations between the authorities and the Press and recom- 
mends to the President of the standing committee to summon an emergency 
meeting of the standing committee to review the situation and meanwhile to 
take prompt steps in conjunction with the Provincial Press Advisory Committees 
concerned to get into touch with the Provincial Governments responsible for 
these decisions and safeguard the interests of the Press in those Provinces” : 

Mr. M. B. Aney, Overseas Member of the Government of India in an interview to 
the Press in Calcutta, said : /‘There is no road now confined to Europeans as such, 
nor is there any camp conffnbd to exclusive use of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The Madras Congress Legislative Party at its meeting in Madras, passed a 
resolution recommending to the All-India Gonpess Committee to acknowledge the 
Moslem League’s claim for separation should the aame be persisted in when the 
time comes for framing the future constitution of India, and to invite the Moslem 
League for consultation for' the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing 
the installation of a National Government to meet the present emergency. Mr. 
0. Bajagopalachari, leader of the Party pxesided.—The resolution was moved 
from the chair. 

S4th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in a signed statement addressed to 
the various Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, expressed the hope that employers 
and supervisors of labour would do everything in their power to instil into 
their workers a spirit of courage and resolution. 

Mr. Kiron Bankar Boy, Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
in a statement to the Press, expressed surprree at the resolution passed by the 
Madras Congress L^islative Party recommending to the All-India Congress 
Committee to acknowledge the Moslem League’s claim for separation. 

Mr. F. W. A. Morris, Civil Defence Commissioner, Madras, prepared a scheme 
for ^e supply of cooked food to the people of Madras, particularly to employees 
if firms 01 the city. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that His Majesty the King approved 
the promotion of His Highness the Mabaraj Jam Bahib of Nawangar to the 
honorary rank of Colonel, Maharajkumar Amarjit Bingh, c.i b., of Kapurthala, 
to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Panna to the honorary rank of Major in the Army with effect from April 
3. 1942. — His Majesty granted from the same date the honorary rank of Captain to 
Bis Highness the Ba^a of Buket and the honorary rank of Lieutenant to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Copch Behar. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that His Majesty the King approved the 
promotion of Bir Bikander Hyat Khan to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, President of the All-India Moslem Leaglffi 
Defence Committee, in a statement from Lucknow, said that the principal 
object of the Committee was made clear in the statement of the President ^ 
the All-India Moslem League from Delhi, to allay panic and to assist suffering 
humanity, irrespective of caste or creed, 

Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement to the Press, 
said : ’’Un behalf of the gallant people of the Punjab — the Sword Arm of 
India— I warmly reciprocate tlb sentiments expressed by *Col. Johnson and 
request him to convey to President Boosevelt and the great and freedom 
loving people of the United States our ^cordial greetings and unshakable 
determination to stand by the united nations, undeterred by temporary 
Tioitsitudes and an unfalterinji; faith in our fin^ victory.” 
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S5Si. an amendment of the Defence of India Bnlea, it was announced that : 
“If, m the opinion of Ae Oentral Government or the Provincial 
It ii neccBsary or expedient so to do, for aeouring the defence of British India, 
public safety, tne maintenance of public order or the eflficient prosecution of 
the war, or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community, that the Government may, by order in writing, requisition any 
property, movable or immovable, and may make such further orders as appears 
to wat Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with the requi- 
sitioning : provi4ed that no property used for the purpose of religious worship and 
no property as iit referred to in Buie 66 or in Buie 72 shall be ‘.requisitioned 
under this Buie.” 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad. ^ Congress President, issued a statement on the 
resolution passed by the Madras Congress Legislative Party : *lt greatly astonished 
and pained me that a man like Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari, inspite of his being a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, should have adopted an attitude, 
I am in communication with him. I would assure you that any personal 
relationship, howsoever dear to me, cannot deter me for a moment from 
discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. 1 may point out in 
this connection that in the Congress organisation only the Provincial 
Congress Committee is the competent body to represent provincial views— not 
the Congress Legislative Party. Despite this fact, .the party itself was not 

fully represented in the meeting It clearly shows that it would be wrong 

to attribute the decision to the majority of the Congress of the province.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a PrdiB Conference in Calcutta, observed : *'We are 
going to make no approach to the British Government and we shall face our 
problems and perils with such endurance and wisdom as we may possess.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of aa interview 
with the United Press Association of America, said that Col. Louis Johnson’s 
New Delhi statements, giving reasons lor the despatching of the Technical 
Mission and troops by America to India, ^came at an appropriate time” and that 
they were very reassuring to the Indian people, eliminating the possibility of 
misunderstanding. India appreciated the “friendly interest” of the united Btaim 
in the Indian problems. 


26th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question, *’lf the Japanese really mean 
what they say and are willing to help to free India Trom the British yoke, why 
should we not willingly accept their help ?” declared : ”lt is folly to suppose 
that aggressors can ever be benefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead. I have always maintained 
that we should not seek any other power’s help to free India from the British 
yoke.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Allahabad, iinplifying his 
criticism of the resolutions adopted by the Congress Legislative Party, point^ 
out that the resolutions were objectionable for two reasons : first, Mr. Kajagopala- 
chari as a member of the Gougress working committee should have waitea till he 
had an opportunity to place before his colleagues in the working committee any 
fresh new material in his possession which he thought recuscitated the decision 
contained in the resolution. Mr. Bajagopalachari would not have had long to 
wait as the working committee was meeting within three or four days of the 
Madras L^islative Party’s decision. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in an interview at Nainital, said : “Bir Stafford 
Cripps’ prieture of what he called the net results of his mission was typical 
diplomatic subterfuge. It had a deceptive ring of self-abnegation and magnani- 
mity about it.” 

The President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce issued 
a statement, which observed inter alia : **We have been assured during our 
discussions that there is no question of any trade or tariff concessions being 
demanded for the U. B. A. in India in the post-war period as a price of American 
collaborations.” 


27th. Pandit Hridaya Nath Ennzru (a member of Council of State) and Mr. A. M 
Dain ii.l.a., member of the Central Standing Evacuation Committee, issued a 
joint statement to the Press {giving their unpressions of a visit to Assam to see 
the arrangements for Indian evacuees from Burma; Along with Mr 
Aney, Member-in-charge of the Department of Indians Overseas, they visited 
Dimapur, Imphal (Manipur) Wanjingt Falel and other places and had dfscutsions 
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wilb evacuees end with officielB and non-o£Bciali. They then went to BhUJong 
and discuss^ problems affecting the evaouees with the Governor and other 
officials. 

Sir Shanmukham Cbetty, head of the Indian Purchasing Mission, in a broad- 
cast talk from Delhi, said : **Tbough every member oLthe United Nation 
is putting forth hia utmost effort in the titanic struggle the world looks to 
America in a special degree for material assistance. The unique machinery of 
Lend-Lease is the bold and unconventional symbol of America’s determination 
to render all-out aid to the Democracies of the world in their great hour of 
trial.” 

The death occurred at Karachi of Sir Abdulla Haroon, M.L.A., (Central), as 
the result of heart failure. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Asad, Congress President wasju the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, when his attention was drawn to the order of the 
Bengal Government prohibiting the publication of **Yugantar” and suspension 
of other newspapers by the respective Provincial Governments, observed : '^'bis 
kind of suppression of newspapers seems to me monstrous, and even from the 
military point of view undesirable.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vice-President, All-India States Peoples’ Conference, 
in a statement on the. arrest of certain State Congress members in Travancore, 
said : ' It is deeply to be regretted that Travancore, of all States in India, 
should at this juncture have adopted measures by which two distinguished 
citizens like Mr. Pattam Thamu Pillai, President, State Congress, and Mr. 
Eamachandran happen to be arrested for disobedience of prohibitory orders in 
respect of a certain public meetings.” . 

2Sth. Sir Stafford Cripps made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
mission to India. A full-dress debate followed. Sir Stafford Cripps said that the 
moment of his visit was difficult because of the imminent approach of the 
enemy to India’s shores, because an atmosphere of defeatism was showing in 
certain sections of Indian opinion owing to events in the Far East and because 
' communal differences over India’s future Government bad come more dednitely 
crystallized. The British Government’s hope was to use these very difficulties 
to bring together all Indian Leaders for the double purpose of solving India’s 
future and reinforcing her defence against the foreign invader. Sir Stafford 
declared : "upon the fundamental and vital points of Indian Self-Government 
and self-determination of their future constitution, there was no single 
case of disagreement. Disagreement came upon the way in which self- 
determination should be exercised.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in winding up the debate 
on India,* in the House of Commons, declared that the primary object of the 
Cripps’ nrission was to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of the British 
Government's purpose. He said : "The main object of the Draft Declarations 
was to set India’s suspicions as to our intentions at rest. Our ideal remains a . 
United All-India.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President, told pressmen that one of the subjects considered 
.was Mr. C. Bajagopalachari’s position in respect of the Madras Congress Legis- 
lative party’s resolutions. Q'he Congress President said that he £rst gave the 
committee his comments on Mr. Bajagopalachari’s action and then Mr. Baja- 
gopalachari explained his position. 'Jne discussion was mainly from the personal 
angle without reference to the specific terms of the resolutions,— The 
Maulana said that in conformity with past practice, the A. 1. C. C, would be 
called upon formally to endorse the Working Committee’s decisions on the 
Cripps’ proposals, 

Mr. V, D. I^avarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal 
from Bombay to the Hindus and to all Hindu Mahasabha organizations to 
observe May 10, as **Anii-Pakistan Day” and "Independence Day”. Mr, Bavarkar 
said ; Independence of Hindustan implies inevitably in itself the oneness and 
the indivisibility of Hindustan as a nation and a State.” 

2Sth. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in opening the session of 
' the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad, said : "If any Indian says . 
that we should welcome the Japanese, then all that 1 odn say is that his 
m^tehty is a slave’s mentality yrhich can think only in terms of a change ^ 
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masM and nevar in terms of his own freedom. Our differences with Britain 
should not drive us to welcoming the Japanese or any other aggmsor. We 
will not tolerate any aggressor though ne says that he is coming to give 
us frMom. 

The Congress President, after recapitulating his interviews with Sir Stafford 
Crip^, said that Sir Stafford had emphasized at Karachi and on his return 
to London that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation would not 
now come from the British Government. *‘But I want to make it riain that 
no further initiative will be taken from the Congress side either.” , ^ 

Dr. 'Rajendra Prasad moved that *'the All-India Congress Committee having 
considered the resolution of the Working Committee in regard to tlie proposals 
of the British Government brought ..by Sir Stafford Cripps and the correspon- 
dence between him and the Congress President, endorses and approves the 
decision of the Working Committee.”— The resolution when put to vote was 
passed with one member dissenting. 

The Bengal Ministry decided to set up an organization to be known as the 
Beimal Home Guards throtighoat the rural areas of the province. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, m.l.a. was elected Mayor of Calcutta for 1942- 
43, in succession to Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

The Duke of Devonshire. Under-secretarv of State for India, opening the 
debate on India in the House of Lords, declared that the main object of the 
Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to India was to overcome 
Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior agreement among Indian 
politicians was a device to postpone Indian Self :Govern men t *T believe we 
nave achieved a very valuable result in this direction.”— The Lord Chancellor, 
winding up the debate said : ”We will strain every nerve, as the Viceroy 
does, to make the best arrangements Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that 
it is not proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional 
changes in the Government of India during the war.’* 

80th. It was announced from Allahabad, that Mr. C. Rajappalachariar resigned 
from the Working Committee of the Congress and the President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad regretfully accepted the resignation. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, hoisting the Congress flag on the All-India 
Congress Committee pandal grounds at Allahabad, observed : “Some aggressor 
nations have designs to fly their flags on our soil but we will prevent that even 
at the cosrt)f our lives.” 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its session at Allahabad Mr. 
Satyamuni, President of the Indian Overseas Association, moved the resolution 
criticising the arrangements made for Indian evacuees and refugees from Malaya 
and Burma. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


May m2 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution on war, 
stating inter alia ; “The present crisis as* well as the experience, cf 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
manner British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain's safety and . world peace demand that 

Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations," — 
A policy - of non-violent non-co-operation in resisting the invader 

was strongly recommended and people were advised to work out 

the Congress constructive programme, and more especially the ptogranune 
of self-sufBciency and self-protection in all parts of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at 

Allahabad' after rejecting Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari’s resoluidon acknowledging 
tile Muslim League’s daims for Pakistan and passed Mr. Jagatnaraiidal’s 
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oounter-resolntion opposing any proposal to disintegrate India. — Maulana 
Abol Ealam Azad, in his concluding speech, said that Pakistan was 
against the spirit of Islam and in this connexion criticised the procedure 
adopted by Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast speech stated : **The British 
Government have finally and fully made clear their motion that 
India should have complete freedom and self-Oovemment the moment 
the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves ^irame a 
new constitution.’* ' 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in 
the House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution 
passed by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery replied that 
the Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution 
and part of the second, on the ground that some parts of the 
said resolutions were based on ^^unverified rumours or misrepresented facts.” 

The Congress President# Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, in a statement 
to the Press, referred to the reply given by the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to the banned resolutions and said that if the 
Government would be prepared to let him know which parts of the 
resolutions were based on unverified rumours or misrepresented facts 
and convinced him that the information in their possession was 
incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express regret on behalf of the 
Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Eashmir sanctioned 
a scheme of reforms for the State Army with a view to improving 
the status of officers and men of other ranks. 

The All-India Students’ Federation issued a statement in which 
it was stated : **We demand the removal of all restrictions on student 
politicals, because every anti-Fascist fighter is urgently needed at this 
most critical time to rouse the people of India to a consciousness 
of their danger.” 

At the second open session of the All-India Students’ Federation 
in New Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the 
defence of the country were passed.— A message from the Chittagong 
Armoury Baid prisoners was read out. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to 
impose a collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain 
offenees affecting the efficient, prosecution of war. 

Sj. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind, said : "It is no use defending the 

Congress or the Congress leaders They must take courage in both 

hands and defend themselves with whatever they can muster.” 

Mr. J. B. Eripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee, wiclte : "Sxi Bajagopalachari wants a Congress-League 
settlement on the basis of PaMstan to get British consent to the 

establishmenl of a National Government Is it a fact, whenever 

the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, the 

Government has yielded ?” 

At an emergency meeting of the Madras Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda Committee to 
orgftni^e "effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalachari. 
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the annual oonferenoe of the Communist Party cl Great 
Britaiu tn Londop, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations 
should be immediately reopened with the Indian National Congress 
for the formation of a representative National Government. 

^ His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, in a letter to 
President Boosevelt, suggested that United States should intervene 
and arbitrate in the differences between India and England along 
with the Governments of China and tf. S. S. B. 

let. The All-India Congress Committee passed by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution on war. --The resolution* stated inter alia : "In view of the imminent 
peril of invasion that confronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown a^ain in the recent proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Oripps, the 
All-India Congress Committee has to-declare afresh India’s policy and advise 
the praple in regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies that may 
arise in the immediate future y 

"The A. I. p. C. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through 
her own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis as well as 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for 
the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a 
partial measure British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety aa4 world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations 

**The success of such a policy of non -cooperation and non-violent resistanoe 
to the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress 
constructive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufflcieney 
and self-protection in all parts of the country.’’ 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad seconding the resolution declared that the veil had 
been torn away from the face of British imperialism bv the Cripps’ proposals. 
Furthermore, in the proposals, the representation in tne Constituent Assembly 
from the States was not to be on the nasis of election, "We were against 
aggression on any nation.” 

Snd. The A. 1. C. 0. concluded its session after rejecting by 120 votes against 
15 Mr, C. Bajagopalachari's resolution acknowledging the Muslim League's claim 
to separation and passing by 92 votes to 17, Mr. Jagatnarain Lars counter- 
resolution oiiposing any proposal to disintegrate India.— Mr. Bajagopalachari 
moving bis resolution said that Congress should not fear any accretion of 
strength to the Moslem League, but welcome it, as it would strenf^then the 
Nation. Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, Congress President, in his concluding speech 
said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam and criticized the procedure 
adopted by Mr. O. Bajagopalachari in this regard. 

Mr. C. P, Lawson, presiding over the annual general meeting of the Oalcutta 
Branch of the European Association, in Calcutta, dealt with the war situation 
and the proposals brought to India by 8ir Stafford Cripps. Beferring to the 
war situation, Mr, Lawson said that the time had come to get ridtaf the 
"scuttle complex” and to make it clear that "we had jobs to do in Calcutta and 
intended to stay in Calcutta.” 

A Government of Assam resolution on the report of the Departmeni of 
Industries, Assam, for 1940-41, stated that the activities of the Department were, 
as before, directed mainly towards Improving handloom, weaving, and sericultare 
and imparting and encouraging teohnicid and industrial education among the 
yonths of the province. 

The Government of India’s scheme for the issue of identity dises for the civil 
population was accepted by a number of provinces. 

ML Mr. S. Batyamurti, M.L.A., (Oentral) addressing a public meeting in New 
Delhi, made a stirring appeal to the people of the country not to Imd Aeir 
knees before the Japanese aggressor, not to betray the country, but to gd'^e a 
^ood account of themselves and offer non-vidlent non •^co-operation ,to the 

^^r^fford Cripps, the Lord Frivy Beal, in a broadcast tpeecli from London, 
stated inteir alia : 'llie British Government Jiave ffnally and hilly made clear 
Iheir iwtentioii that India abould have compkte fsaedom said 

n 
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' the moment the war is over and as sooa as the Indians can themselves frame 
ft new constitution. This is really ft bi^ thing. We have made clear to the 
world what 1 am sure is the desire ox everyone.” 

4th. At a conference between the members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Technical Mission in Calcutta, the scope of the assistance 
which America could extend to Indian industries engaged in the production of 
war materials was discussed. 

Sir Andrew Glow was sworn in as Governor of Assam at the Durbar Hall of 
Government House, Shillong. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice McNair administered the 
oaths of office and allegiance. 

Sir Aziz-ul-Huq, the High Commissioner of India, speaking in London, said ; 
'^Let no one suppose that the failure of the Cripps’ motion means any slackening 
of the war efiort or any weakening of our war attitude. All Indian parties 
condemn Nazism,” 

Mr. Chu-Chia Hua, Vice-President of the Sino-Indian Cultural Institute, in 
ft letter addressed to the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
conveyed the gratefulness of the Chinese people to the Congress and the Indians 
as a whole for the warm reception given to their leader Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek when he visited India and expressed the confidence that jointly the 
Chinese and the Indians would be able to defeat their common enemy and to 
realise their ideal of a righteous and free world. 

Mr. 0. Bajagopalachari, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, expressed dissa- 
tisfaction with the policy of the Congress, since, without a National Front 
symbolised in a National Government, it would be impossible to meet the 
emergency, and a National Government, he made it clear, meant primarily a 
settlement with the Muslim League. 

6th. Lt. Col. Sir Henry Gidney, member of the Central Legislative Assembly died 
in New Delhi. He was the Anglo-Indian leader and member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Certain claims put forward by Indians in respect of their losses in Burma 
were placed before Mr. M. 6. Aney by Mr. Amritlal Beth, President, Far East 
Indian Association Bombay in an interview with the Overseas Member. 

The Government of Madras in reviewing the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction for 1941-42, stated : ** During the year, there was further slight fall 
in the total number of public institutions, due mainly to the closure of 
elementary schools which are inefficient according to the standards of the 
Educational Department.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from. New Delhi, said : *'His (Mr. C. Rajagopalachari’s) analysis of the motive 
for a Congress-League understanding is unexceptionable, if this understanding 
aims at unity of purpose in the face of a grave emergency which confronts 
the country as a whole ” 

6th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement on the Allahabad resolution repudiating the Pakistan scheme, 
observed : **Anyhow to do a good thing even under pressure is a saving virtue, 
and 1 ca<i only hope the Congress would stick to this resolution and stand 
by the integrity of the Indian State and Nation henceforth through thick and 
-thin,” 

7th. His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, said : 
^'We must achieve unity and action and we must combine them in a spirit of 
attack. Passive defence or masterly withdrawal, forced on us as they are at times, 
do not win wars. Let us attack our work, attack the rumour-monger, attack the 
defeatist. Wft«must make our front an attacking front, and think always in 
terms of the offensive.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. B. Amery, was questioned in the 
House of tlommons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee. Mr. Amery said, inter alia, *^e 
Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution and part of 
the second.” 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader, in a statement from Bombay, 
said : 'lo refuse to co-operate actively with the British Government in defend- 
ing the country when the enemy is at our door is absolutely suicidal.” 

Ml* The Congress President, Maulana Abul iKidam Azad, in a statement to the 
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Praii, referred to the reply given by Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for 
Indiiip in the House of Commons, with regard to the banned resolutions of the 
Congress Working Committee.— Mr. Asad said that if the government would 
be prepared to let him know what parts of the resolutions were based on 
unverified rumours or misrepresented facts and convinced him that the 
information in their possession was incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express 
regret on behalf of the Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions.— 
The Maulana. however, affirmed with the fullest sense of responsibility that not 
a single phrase of the resolutions was either based on unverified rumours or 
misrepresented facts. 

9lh. The co-operation of the Hindu Mahasabha in connexion with the Bengal 
Government’s Home Guard Scheme, was assured at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. held in Calcutta. Dr. 
Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Bengal, and Working President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presided. 

Bf. B. 8. Moonje, in an interview in Calcutta, said : ‘‘From the national 
Hindu point of view the move of Mr. C. Bajagopalachari is most humiliating 
and no better way could have been conceived for bringing about the defeat of 
the object be may have had in mind.” 

Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : ^The best way to work for unity is 
bv conceding the right of secession. Mr. Eajagopalachari’s move* therefore, instead 
ox being a Pakistan move, is actually the most effective unity of Indian move.*’ 

10th. Mr. C. Bajagopalacbari, in a speech in Madras, said : *^We must forge a 
National Front, wrest a truly National Government for India and mobilize 
the millions for patriotic defence.” 

Determination of the Hindus to resist Pakistan at all costs was voiced by 
speakers at a meeting at Chaupatty (Bombay) under the presidentship of Mr.‘ 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a (Central). Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President o( the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, also addressed the meeting which was held to 
observe the * 'anti-Pakistan day and the Independence day.”* 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mooaerjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, presiding over 
a meeting in observance of anti-Pakistan day, said : ”The concept of Indian 
unity and integrity is so vital and sacred to us that it can never admit of any 
compromise and it can well justify any sacrifice on the part of the 
Indian people.’* 

11th. Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League, released 
to the Press some messages which passed between him and Mr. A llama 
Mashraqui Mr. Jinnah appealed to Khaksars to join and support whole* 
hearted ly the League policy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned a scheme of 
reforms for the Btate Army with a view to improving the status of officers 
and ameliorating the lot of all other ranks. 

Ifith. "The Government of India have decided not to pursue, at any rate for the 
time being, their suggestion that, in view of the emergency situation now 
developing. Governments should be free from the obligation to consult their 
Advisory Committees in individual cases.”— This assurance was conveyed in 
a letter, dated May 11, “from the Home Department of Government of India to 
the President of the All-India Newspaper Editors* Conference. 

18th. A statement was issued by the All-India Students’ Federation, which stated 
tutor alia : “Politically throughout our country there is indifference to the 
great issues at stake. There is little desire to co-operate with the existing 

Government We demand the release of student politicals, we demand 

the removal of all restrictions on student workers becaule every anti-Fascist 
fighter is urgently needed at this most critical time to rouse the people of 
India to a consciousness of their danger.” 

Speeches demanding the release of anti-Fascist political prisoners were made 
at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Students’ Federation 
in Calcutta. Mr. Satyendranath Majumder presided. 

A new Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to impose a 
collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain offences affecting the 
efficient prosecution of war. ^ 

The Government of Sind issued orders under the Arms Act and under the 
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Detoioe of India Bnlen auipendini; all gon, rifle and rerolver lioeMea beid , 
individual non-officiale in the four talokaa of Sbahdadpur, Binjhoro, Sanghtt ani 
Kleipro and directing their aurrender at police etatione before May !?• 

Pir Illahi Bukah, the Education Miniater of Bind, in the courae of a atatement at 
Karachi, aaid : believe that Pakiatan ia not practicable but 1 think that Mr» 

0. Bajagopalachari’a viewa to patch up ditTerencea between the two major 
organicationa may be tried to achieve tne ultimate object of freedom which ia 
the final goal of every Indian.” 

14th. Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, the Congresa President, sent a reply to the message 
of goodwill by the Islamic National Salvation Federation of China, sent through 
its representative, Mr. Otfamah K. H. Woo. In the course of his letter, tne 
Maulana said that it was an occasion of the utmost pleasure to have met 
Marshal and Madame Ghiang Kai-Shek. 

Mr. 0. Rmgopalaciiari, addressing a gathering in Madras, said that between 
the Congress Working Committee and himself it was a matter of diflerence of 
opinion and not of difference in action. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramiah delivered an address at Masnlipatam, in the course 
of which he referred to the panic created as a result of the war approaching 
India and. evacuation from various towns and cities and observed that self- 
aufficiencv and self-help should be the motto and people should lose no 
opportunity of helping each other. Peace brigades should be formed everywhere 
to protect the property and lives of citizens with arrangements for first aid in 
case of accidents. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Muzaffarpur, enunciated the 
duties and responsibilities of Indians in general and Congressmen in particular 
in the event oi any aggression. 

15th. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker, ' Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing 
a public meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of the Food Production 
Committee of the Government of Bengal, stressed the value of the *^Grow More 
Food” in relation to the emergency. 

16lh. A Press Communique issued at Madras stated : *'HiB Excellency the 
Viceroy has paid a visit to Madras, in the course of a tour which he has just 
concluded. Its purpose was to permit His Excellency to acquaint himself more 
fully with the places and organisation of military and civil defence measures in 
the City and Presidency, and to stimulate both official and non-official efforts to 
unite the people in a common determination against any aggression.” 

The Government of India issued a Newspaper Control Order, effecting a further 
reduction in the maximum number of pages of newspapers.— >This became 
necessary, in view of the worsening of the shipping situation and the need for 
enforcing the most rigid economy in the consumption of newspaper. 

The J^tional War Front was inaugurated in Bombay, at a public meeting at 
which Sir Eoger Lumley. Governor of Bombay, in an address, explained the 
objects of the front and outlined its activities. 

A communique from New Delhi said : *^In view of the present war situation 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to augment the existing supplies of motor 
spirit by the domestic production of rectified spirit and power alcohol from 
surplus molasses. 

17Ui. At the second open session of the All India Students’ Federation held in New 
Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the defence of the 
country were passed. Bardar Bohan Singh Josh was among those who addressed 
the conference and a message from the Chittagong armoury raid prisoners was 
read out. 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in 
a statement issued to the^Press, emphasized the need for organizing at least one 
corps of Moslem National Guards in each village of the province. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at Bristol, said he war convinced that the offer 
to India was full, frank and complete offer of independence as soon as the end 
of hostilities made a new constitution possible. 

Mr. C. Hajagopalachari, in a mmage to the North Aroot District Youths’ 
Conference, said : '^India will lose notbiug if she gives the uttermost freedom to 
the Mussalman areas even as the British Empire has not lost anything by giving 
tile Westminster Statute to her Colouiee”. 
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lath. N«wab Bahadur of BluraUdabad, io a latter addffsaad to propiqant 
meailm of different political organ iaationa in Bengal, requesting them to 
att^ a meeting in Calcutta, obeerted : **Io this oriels, our first duty is to 
untte lor the promotion of better relations among the communities and the 
proteotion of life and property of the people.*’ 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : **The Government of India were 
recently addressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta, on the 
necessity for conserving food-grain supplies in this country.” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, aald regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind : **It is no use depending on the Congress or the 
Congress Leaders. They must take courage in both hands ane defend themselves 
with whatever they can muster.” - 

Ifith. Sir K. Nazimuddio, interviewed In Madras, regarding the resolution of 
the Madras Congress Legislative Party, said : ^'Personally, 1 think the move 
is in the right direction and, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about 
Hindu^Moslem Unity, specially at this critical time when India is faced with 
grave danger of foreign aggression.** 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Tanjore. explained 
his proposals for a Congress-League rapprochment — Mr. Ka]agopalaobari said 
India had been made a belligerent unarmed as she was. If inspite of their 
differences with Britain, the Indians died in the defence of their motherland, 
that would be the greatest indictment of the British rule and a glory to India. 
It would hasten the advent of Swaraj.” 

20th. Mr. M. N. Roy issued a statement to the Press : "Sir Stafford Cripps* 
declaration in the House of Commons, that the offer of a substantial transier 
of power to an Indian National Government, with which he came to India * 
is wi^drawn, because the Congress leaders refuse to accept it is an affront 
to democracy.*’ 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidaba^ ways and means for the establishment of 
communal amity between the tiinerent communities in Bengal during the 
crisis was discussed. 

Maulana Abui Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement, said ; 
"1 appeal most earnestly to the public in general and to drugs and ohemimd 
manutacturers in particular for donation in cash and gifts in medicines and 
medical equipments for people in Assam.*’ 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 
wrote : 'Sri Rajagopalachari wants a Congress-League settlement on the Imsis 
of Pakistan to get British consent to the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment. He is convinced that if the unreasonable demand (he considers it perverse 
and chUdish) of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join the Congress for the 
demand of a National Government. As soon as this is done the British 
Government will yield. Is this view correct ? Has it any historical basis ? Is 
it a fact, whenever the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, 
the Government has yielded ?” -- 

21st. The American Technical Mission, headed by Dr. Henry Grady, which apent 
in India about five weeks investigating India’s war production, cabled to 
Washington some 35 sp^ific recommendations. 

The Governor of Bengal assented to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Extending Bill passra during the last session of the Bengal 
Legislature. 

l^e soundness of the financial position of the Government of India was 
emphasised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkv, Member of the Viceroy’s Eaecutive 
Council, in an interview with Press representatives in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, in the coarse of a statement at Bhagalpur, drew 
attention to the shortage in salt apprehended at slmost every place mat he had 
visited in the course of his tour and said that unless immediate steps were 
taken, it might (^use great hardship and suffering to the people, partioalarly 
to the poor who, very often, have to depend only on salt^ to enable them to 
gulp the coarse food they could somdiow manage to get 

22iid. Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, at a Press Coi^sEienoe at lAltore, ^s^^^ *The 
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oritis which affects our country today is likely to impart a new tinge to the 
/ communal problem and give rise to a new approacn for its solution.” 

Hie Government of Orissa issued a communique further clarifying the 
Government policy in regard to the expediency of exporting surplus stocks of 
rice in the coastal districts of the province following a number of articles and 
statements that appeared in the local Press on the subject. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Lahore, said : 'The 
step taken by Mr. Bajagopalachari is detrimental to the interests of our 
country. It appears to me that he is breaking to pieces the weapon which the 
Confess has fashioned afta* 22 years of innumerable sacrifices.” 

The Governor of Bind, in ihe course of an appeal said : “As Governor of 
Bind, with the full support of and agreement with my Ministers, I riiink it 
the following message to the Zamindars of Bind and 


issue 


necessary to 

especially to the Zamindars of those areas in which the Hurs are committing 
abominable crimes. This message is an appeal to you. It is also a solemn 
warning.” 

The Government of India issued a food grains control order under which all 
persons, other than the producers of food grains, engaged in any undertaking 
which involved the purchase, sale or storage for sale in wholesalq^^quan titles (i,e. 
quantities exceeding 20 maunds in any one transaction) of any^'of the specified 
£x)d grains would be required to apply to the Provincial Government for a 
license, 

Mrs. Saroiini Naidu, presiding at a meeting of the International Fellowship 
Centre of Hyderabad, said : “1 am not at all worried about the Hindu-Moslem 
question ^ause I know that with all the drum beats, with all the headlines in 
toe newspapers and with all forms of the wrong kind of speeches that are being 
made on either side, things are shaping themselves very well.” 


28rd. A Press Note said : "The Government of India have reason to believe that a 
practice is growing up in New Delhi that landlords in leasing houses at ttiie fair 
rent take from prospective tenants, before agreeing to me lease, lumpaum 
payments in cash in excess of the prescribed rent, for which no receipt is given.” 

At an emergency meeting of the working^committee of the Madras Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda committee to 
organize "effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. C. Kajagopalachari. 


84th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “Lawlessness in 
Bind” : "The real remedy is for Congress members to withdraw from the 
Assembly and Khan Bfdiadur Alla Bux and his fellow Ministers to resign. These 
should form a peace brigade and fearlessly settle down among the Hurs and 
risk their lives in pesuading their erring countrymen to desist from the crimes.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Earijan re : Cripps’ Mission : “Sir Stafford 
could have asked either the Congress or the League to form the Cabinet. If he 
had done so probably the party they entrusted with responsibility would have 
succeeded in having the co-operation of the other party. In any event, the 
Government would then have dealt with the real representatives of either party 
rather than having their own nominees.” 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, in a statement in reply to Pandit Nehru, said : "He 
says that Congress has been fashioned into a weapon of great potency as the result 
of twenty two years of imumerable sacrifices. This is quite true, but is it not 
all the more a tragedy that in this supreme crisis, Congress must watch ^ings 
as a spectator.” 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, in a speech at Poona, said that 
the Moslem League had not so for put forth its definite scheme for Pakistan 
only because they knew too well that it would be rejected the moment it was 
announced.” 


85th. At the annual conference of the Communist Par^ of Great Britain in 
London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations should be imme- 
diately reopened with the Indian National Congress for the formation of a re- 
presentative National Government “with full powers which could enjoy the 
confidence of the Indian people and mobilise them for active defence in co-oper- 
ation with the United Nations.” 

The Anti-Fascist Conference after drawing up a six-point programme for the 
people of India in order that they should organize themselves against aggression, 
was concluded at Nagpur. Mr. K. M. Ashraf of Allahabad preside. The 
conference was largely attended by, among others, students and kisans. 
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Tha nervices rendered by the late Sir AshutOBh Mookerjee to the'cauee'of 
TJniVersity education in Bengal, were recalled on the ocoaeion of^the 18th 
annlyersary of his death in Calcutta. 

A PresB Note from New Delhi said that a repreBentation was 'made to the 
Ooyeniment of India in connexion with the Revised Newepaper Control Order 
( 1942 ) which was due to come into force on June, 1942. 

A Press Note said : In connexion with the food production drive inaugurated 
by the Government of India, the question was raised whether the position of the 
cultivator might not be seriously alfected if a nation-wide effort towards in- 
creased food production lead to suen an augmentation of output as to affect the 
saleability of the crops. The Government of India regarded the possibility .of 
any such develi^ments as remote. ** 

Ihe Andhra Provincial Congress Working Committee was held at Bezwada. Mr. 
T. Prakasam presided. It expressed full agreement with the All-India Congress 
Committee resolutions passed at Allahabad. The Committee heartily approved of 
the proposals of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, for bringing about Hindu-Muslim 
unity and trusted that steps had already been taken in this behalf. 

26th. A communique issued from New Delhi, said : **HiB Majesty the King^.haa 
approved of the extension for six months of the term of office of ISir^oger 
Lumley, as Governor of Bombay. 

The Indian Agent-General, Bir G. S. Bajpai conferred briefly with President 
Roosevelt. Bir G B. Bajpai told the Press that they exchanged views on matters 
of common interest. Ue said he had seen press reports that Pandit Nehru 
might come to Washington for discussion with President Roosevelt, but had.no 
confirmation of this. 

Uis Excellency the Viceroy sent a message to the civil servants in India. His . 
Excellency said inter alia : ''Victory in assured, our single minded endeavour 
now can bring the day of victory nearer. There is work enough for each one. of 
you today.” 

27th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Coalition 
Party in Calcutta, appealed to members to take steps to allay panic and create a 
spirit of resistance among the people. The Government scheme regarding the 
formation of Home Guards was also discussed. 

The Government of India issued orders prohibiting all future contracts in 
wheat and gram. 

A message of fraternal greetings to the people of India, and especially the 
workers represented by the All-India Trade Union Congress, was bandea over by a 
delegation of the National Maritime Union of America to Mr. N . M. Joshi, M.L.A. 
(Central), General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, in a statement on the Pakistan scheme, observed : 
**Though the Congress is a national organization by reason of its aims, objects 
and policies, it advocates an open door for all communities to join its ranks, it 
does not command the allegiance of all the denominational communities. It 
cannot purchase the good-will of one community at the expense of another by 
conceding what is not generally accepted and what it itself consider wrong, 
mischievous, inspired by its enemies and repudiates all its aims, its historical 
past, its struggles and sufferings.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a meeting at Monghyr, said : •Congressmen at Monghyr wHo have taken w 
active part in forming Evacuees’ Relief Committee have my entire support” 

28th. Bir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam, in a talk on “National War Front” 
broadcast from Calcutta, emphasized the need for cultivating the spirit of the 
soldier, which meant discipline, unity, comradeship and chivalry.” 

The formation of a “national volunteer organization” was advocated by the 
Progressive Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislature at its resumed sitting in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly building m Calcutta. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. leader 
of the party, presided. ^ 

The services rendered to the Hindu Mahasabha movement by Mr V D 
Sayarkar. tte p^i^t of the MahaaabU, weie recaUed at a public mee^' in 
Calcutta. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee presided. ^ 

Mr. L. S. Amew, SeoMtory of State for India, welcoming tlw new Hi^ 
i^mmissioner for India, Sir Aziz-ul-Huq at a reciqition in London, aaid tiwt 
tiiete was .till an atmosphere of great mupicion in India. Mr. Amery aaid, *I 
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hATe no doubt tlmt BUAfdcion will soon die out end that Great Biitiin and 
India will meet in common partnership.” 

Mb. His Bigness the Maharaja of Indore in a letter to Fxesident Booserelt, 
suggested that United States should interview and arbitrate in the differences 
between India and Britain along with the Governments of China and the 
U. S. S. R. 

The Special Tribunal appointed by the Government of Bengal to review the 
cases of Security Frisoners in the different jails of the province, sent a 
questionnaire to about 165 prisoners. 

aOlh. Mr. Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference, which opened at Bihta (Patna), observed : “It has now become 
the bounden duty of every Indian to defend his motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organizing armed resistance against the enemy.” 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, inau^rating the National War Front movement 
at Darbhanga, said : “The stress of war has afforded us a great opportunity 
to devdop some of our qualities that have lain latent during all these years. 

* Voluntary discipline, or^nization and leadership are bound to take us a long 
way not only in sustaining the armed forces that are giving their lives for our 
protection, but also shaping our future.” 

8emal important resolutions relating to the pro^mme of the policy of the 
Progieesive Coalition Party of the Bengal LegislaUve Asssembly were adopted 
at the resumed meeting of the party m Calcutta.— One of the subjects discussed 
was the question of expansion of the Cabinet 
6ir. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview at Mysore, 
said : ^Personally I consioier that the idea of Pakistan is essentially destructive 
of Indian unity, and I cannot conceive of any compromise on issue of unity of 
Indian adminstration.” 

Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in an 
interview in Madras, said : "Andhra Congressmen are solidly opposed to Mxm 
Rajagopalachari’s move.” 

A circular from the General Secretary m the A. I. C. C. was received by the 
Kerala Provincifld CkmgresB Committee office at Calicut, pointing out that Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s supporters should resim from the responsible positions they 
occupied in ^e (3ongTeB8 if they wished freely and wnole-hearMly to support 
Mr. &jagopalachari. 

81s|. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “There is no doUbt that Bajaji 

is handling a cause which has isolated him from his colleagues .The extra- 

c^inary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy which 
he is ^e au^or reflects the greatest credit on him. He is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. His motive is lofty.” 

^e U. P. Provincial Coi^ess Committee met at Lucknow under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Srikrishna Dutt Paliwal. 

Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking at a public meeting gt 
said that India should be one, united and indivisible. If India was 
to be divided she would then lose her greatness. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Lucknow, after passing a resolution, wdcoming the resolution of the A. I. C. C. 
{Muued at AHahahad defining the policy of the Congress* 


Salem. 

aQowea 


Jime 1942 

Bit Ibrahim BaJiimtoola. E.O.S.I., aijai.. ex-Fresideiit of 

'fhe Centxal Legislative AsBemUy died in Bombay on the let. Jane, 
at the age of 80. 

With reference to the failare of the Grippe’ mission, Maolana 
Abvl Kalam Azad, Oongrese President, said that n^oUations ibroke 
4otm on the gronnd of defence and Ui. Bajagopslaohari’s q^eeoh 
to the contrary at Coimbatoro was baseless.— Ur. Bajagopalaohari 
tald : *'!I3re negotiations hrolte down over other points and ncrii -.over 
idotewe." 
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Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore was appointed as 
the !IMme Minister of Jaipur State. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to 
the Oxford Union, referred to India and said : *'Oar aim publicly 
declared^ and sincerely held is that India should attain as speedily 
as possible to the same complete and unqualified independence as the 

Dominions The question still to be answered is : ‘Have her leaders 

enough spirit of tolerance and compromise without which self- 
government would inevitably destroy her peace within and invite 
danger from without.*' 

At a conference of the Labour Party of India in Calcutta, it 
was resolved : “If we want peace, the only way to get it is to 
defeat Japan and destroy Fascism. 

' The Governor-General in Council decided to implement the 
recommendations of the American Technical Mission to the maximum 
extent possible. — A committee of the Executive Council was set up 
to deal with the co-ordinate problems of war production, transportation, 
communication, finance, rationing of goods and materials and all 
connected matters. 

India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations' resolve 
to fight Fascist aggression and to assist in establishing a just and 
durable peace after victory had been won, found expression in the 
observance of the United Nations Day in Calcutta. 

Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
on the observance of the United Nations Day at Lahore, said : 

“Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man 

I am sure my countrymen will do everything to keep the enemy 
away from India's doors." 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardha ; ‘'If independence is thd 
immediate goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without 
waiting to come to any terms, all will fight together to be free 
from bondage." 

A largely attended public meeting was held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Desbbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
on the occasion of the commemoration of his 17th. death anniversary 
on the 16th. June. 

Mr. L. S. Amery informed the House of Commons that 400,000 
people, the majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London, observed : 
“We are not going to walk out of India right in the middle of 
the war, though we have no wish to remain there for any 
imperialistic reasons." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview in Bombay, replying 
to Sir Stafford said : “Much has happened in this war which the 
British Government did not intend and did not like and much is 
going to happen in India and elsewh(^re inspite of the wishes of the 
British Government." 

A ^Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated that a 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 28th. April, 1942, was banned under the Ddenoe of India Buies. 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful under the 
Defence of India Bole 27A. 

12 
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The Government of India published the new Buie 27A of the 
Defence of India Buies, which provided inter alia that 'no. person 
shall manage or assist in managing any organizations to which this 
rule applies ; promote or assist in promoting a meeting of any 
member of such an organization ; invite persons to support such an 
organization/' 

Sir Shanmukham Ghetty resigned his office as head of the 
Indian Purchasing Mission in the United States of America. — In 
succession to Sir Shammukhgtn, Mr. K C. Mahindra was appointed 
to the post. 

The Government of India decided to admit Indians possessing 
foreign medical qualifications of the requisite standard to the emergency 
case of the Indian Medical Service. 

Ist. The salient features of the Budget spech of the Dewan of Mysore to the Budget 
session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore ), were the increased provision 
for nation-building activities, such as education, public health, rural reconst- 
ruction, cottage industries, ample provision for the expansion of war industries, 
and adequate grants for food production and conservation, civil defence measures 
and ii^rigation projects. 

The death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, g.bb., k.c.B.i., C.I.B., 
ex-President of the Central Legislative Assembly, at the age of 80, in Bombay. 

2Dd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that the Oripps’ 
negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Rajagopalachari’s statement to 
the contrary was entirely baseless.— The Maulana was referring to Mr. 
Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore, in which he was reported to have said : 
*‘The negotiations broke down over other points and not over defence.” 

Monogamy was made obligatory even as regards sacramental marriages, under 
the provisions of the Bill to codify Hindu Law relating to marriage prepared 
by the Rau Committee and published in the Gazette. 

8rd« The Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession 
published in the Gazette had three main features, viz., "( 1 ) It embodies a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; ( 2 ) it 
removes the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general have hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in varions parts of India, and ( 3 ) it 
abolishes the Hindu woman’s limited estate.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, was ofiered and accepted the post 
of Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

4th. The extent to which India could aid the United Nations in the equipment of 
a formidable Indian Army might prove an important and perhaps a decisive 
factor in the war, said the preliminary report of tlie American Technical Mission 
to the Government of India. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, dwelling on his hopes for his proposal for a Congress- 
League settlement, in an address in Madras, said : 'T know that reason must 
have its weight and I feel so strongly that what I say is right that I have the 
fullest confidence that Mahatma Qandhi will come round to my view.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India said : *^Our aim publicly declared and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete wnd unqualified independence as the Dominions while also, like them, 

(the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest of the 
commonwealth. We have given India unity, internal peace and right of law. We 
ha^e inspired in her a passionate demand for democratic Self-Government. TOe 
question 'still to be answered is, have her leaders enough spirit of tolerance and 
compromise without which Self-Government would inevitably destroy her peace 
^ within and invite danger from without, 

5Ui. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal to the public for funds to help the 
National Herald of Lucknow. 

ttii. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 
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Government of Madras, in a Press Note, drew attention to tiie maximum 
retail prices of matches fixed by the Government of India and said It was an 
offenee for any one to sell matches at prices in excess of those rates, 

7tii. At a Conference of the Labour Party of India held in Calcutta, a resolution 
was passed stating : ‘‘Japan would ruin us all alike, ruin us as a people, 
d^ade us as a nation. If we do want peace, the only way to get it is to defeat 
JaMn and destroy Fascism.*' 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption ^Differences very 
real’*, in reply to a friend “who is most anxious to bridge the political gulf 
between Eajaji and me ” Mahatmaji stated : “But it cannot be by any make- 
believe. On the contrary, any make-believe will mislead the country and serve 
neither his immediate purpose nor mine. We love the country with an equal 

S LBsion. But our modes of service for the time being are diametricallv opposite. 

e believes in resisting the threatened Japanese attack with British aid. 1 regard 
this as impossible in the long end.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference at Bedoul (Muzaffarpur) declared : “The world will live in peace and 
tranquillity only when both Fascism and Imperialism are destroyed ; economic 
security and freedom are essential pre-conditions for such world peace which 
can be delivered only by a socialist scheme of things.” 

8th. A communique from New Delhi said : "His Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the life of the existing Council of Btate and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period, of one year from October 1, 1042, when the 
extensions effected in his orders dated July 10. 1941, will expire.” 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, a strong plea for the establishment 
of Responsible government in the State was made by Mr. Chengalraya Reddi, 
Congress Party leader, during the general discussion on the Budget. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, General Secretary of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, said in a statement in New Delhi, “V^orld strategy demands that 
operations in the Eastern hemisphere should be entirely based on a self- 
Bufiicient India, just as operations in the Western hemisphere should be mainly 
based on America.” 

Ihe Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. in a statement said : 
"It is necessary that we should know where we are standing. Personally, my 

mind is quite clear about the present attitude of the Congress The maren 

of events would itself shape toe future, and the attitude of the governments 
, would be responsible for the results which would naturally follow.” 

0th. The Indian High Commissioner in South Africa, Sir Sbaffat Ahmed Khan, 
said in Durban : 'To say that Indian soldiers are fighting magnificently (in 
Libyan battlefields) is merely to state that they are true to type. 1 had the 
honour of addressing histone regiments of India and I am convinced that 
these virile sons of India will uphold India’s honour among the allies.” 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy in an address on the ''National War Front” 
broadcast from Uie Calcutta station of All-India Radio, stressed the necessity for 
keeping up the morale of the people. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the 
Commons said : "As regards the -resumption of negotiations with leaders of 
Several Indisn parties, the attitude of His Majesty's Government was clearly 
stated to the House on April 28 by the Lord Privy Seal and myself.’* 

10th. It was announced from New Delhi that the Governor-General-in-Council 
considered the report of the American Technical Mission and decided to 
implement its recommendations to the maximum extent possible 
A committee of the Executive Council was set up to deal with the co-ordinate 
problems of war production, transportation, communication, finance, rationing 
of goods and materials, and all connected matters.-^The committee would be 
known as the 'War Resources Committee”, and would consist of the Governor- 
General (President) ; the 1 efence Member ; tlie Supply Member (Vice-President) ; 
the Finance Member ; the Commerce Member and the Communications Member. 

Lieutenant-General His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arriveA 
in India. 

11th. On the occasion of the celebration of the birth day of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message of 
respecifttl greetings on behalf of the Government and the people of Bengal.— 
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Hit Ezeellcnc^ received ibe following reply : “I eincerely thank yon and the 
Qovemment ^afla people of Bengal for your kind congratulations on the 
odebration of my birth day in these anxious times. I much appreciate your 
loyal assurances.” 

Mr. A. V. Askwith, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, declared at a public meeting 
in New Delhi : *'l have always found it diflScult to believe in the likelihood 
cd a full scale invasion of India by the Japanese ; it seemed to me that their 
hope of success in such an enterprise, even after the fail of Singapore and the 
overrunning of Burma, was so faint that it would probably be not attempted 
and with the daily strengthening of India’s defences the expectation of a grand 
attock is surely lessening.” 

Itth. His Boyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived in New Delhi and was 
received by; His Excellency the Viceroy. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor in a message broadcast to India by His 
Boyal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, said : ”lt is with deep pride that I, 
as your King-Emperor, join with you, the millions of men and women of India, 
in the brotherhood of service. I am happy to think that my brother is 
now paying a visit to India, that great country which to my infinite regret, I 
have not yet had the good fortune to see, but which 1 look forward eagerly to 
visiting when peace prevails once more. 1 have asked my brother to deliver to 
you, the Princes and people of India, a personal message of greeting and good 
cheer from myself.” 

Pandit Hriaaya Nath Kunzru, speaking on the occasion of the 37th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Servants of India society at Poona, observed that 
Indians were anxious to give the utmost help they were capable of to the 
countries that were standing up for the principles of human freedom, but they 
were being denied the opportunities that they asked for to enable them to be 
free soldiers in the war ot human liberation. Half-hearted measures would 
only lead to disappointment. 

18th. Sardar P. 6. Bodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, In a 
statement on the observance of the United Nations Flag Day at Lahore, 
said : "Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man and 
I am sure that my countrymen, irrespective of their individual views on 
political issues, will do everything to keep the enemy from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardhagang : *‘If independence is the immediate 
goal of the Congress and the Muslim League, then without needing to come 
to any terms, all will fight together to be free from bondage.” 

14th. India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations’ resolve to fight Fascist 
aggression and to assist in establishing a just and durable peace after victory 
bad been won, found expression in the observance of the United Nations Day 
in Calcutta.— His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in a message said : 
^Civilization, and all that it means to mankind must and shall be saved from 
these (Axis) bandits and barbarians. The peoples and lands which have been 
overrun and assailed must and shall be rescued from their greedy clutches.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal in a message on the occasion of the 
United Nations’ Day emphasized that the day ’’symbolizes the closest co-opera- 
tion and unity of purpose between the Allied Nations in the pursuit of the 
common aim of destroying the forces that menace the very foundations of 
civilization.” 

16th. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted which welcomed the stand 
taken by the A. I. C. C. at Allahabad in categorically repudiating the move 
of Mr. Bajagopalachari conceding the Muslim I^eague demand for Pakistan in 
order to secure its co-operation in implementing his scheme for the establish- 
ment of National Government in the ihrovinces even after the failure of Cripps’ 
negotiations. 

Mr. Bajagopalachari, replying to the welcome address from the Madura District 
WMdf said that Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah should come together. 
He wished he had the courage to practice true non-violence, but self-deception 
believe were not an approach to non-violence, but were contrary to it 
Indinerence and inaction were not non-violence. They were a terrible snare 
and temptation. 

The terms of the pact which was anived at between Sardar Baldev Singh, 
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laadflc of the United Fan]eb Party and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan were 
anndiuiced by the Premier at a Press Oonference at Lahore. The terms, which 
were embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to Bardar ; 
Balde? Singh, related to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Ourmukhi, legislation, 
regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Government and Sikh 
repzesffitation at the Centre. The terms were so formed as to apply equally 
to all immunities in the Punjab. 

16lh. The services of the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das were recalled at a 
public meeting held in Calcutta, on the occasion of the commemoration of his 
17th death anniversary. 

The Secretary of State for India. Mr. L. 8. Amery, in a written reply to a 
question in Parliament stated that It was estimated that 400,000 people, the 
majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma by sea, air or overland 
up to the end of May. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
repeated demand for British withdrawal from India, observed : "Wetare not 
going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war, though we have 
no wish to remain there for any imperiatlistic reasons.” 

17th. Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, interviewed in Bombay by the United Press on 
Sir Stafford Cripps* statement that the British Government were not going 
to walk out of India in the middle of the war, observed : *T can quite believe 
that the British Government has no intention at present of walking out of 
India in the middle of the war or after this. But much has happened in this 
war which the British Government dit not intend and did not like and much 
is going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the British 
Government.*’ 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru expressed the view in Bombay that he would willingly 
meet Mr. M. A. Jinnah if that would serve the cause the Congress had at 
heart — the achievement of India’s independence. 

19th. An attempt at brini;ing about a compromise between the Zamindars and 
tenants in South Orissa, where the Madras Estates Land Act was in force, 
was being made by the Orissa Government. They set up a Committee 
consisting of Assembly Members of different parties, under the chairmanship 
of the Revenue Minister to make recommendations for revising the Madras 
Estate Land Act and if possible to come to an agreement with the Zamindars. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in his airgraph letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, stated : "At a time like this with tlie enemy at 
India's gates, every link that helps to bring us all closer together is of iiiesiim- 
able value.** 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir following the decision 
to postpone general elections extended the life of the existing Projasabha 
(State Assembly) for a further period of one year from September 7, 1942. His 
Highness ordered that the eight vacant seats in the Projasabha shall be filled 
by nomination. 

19th. Sir Chimanlal Betalvad issued a statement from Bombay : "It is amszing 
bow people of great .intelligence and patriotism like Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru shut their eyes to realities and practice self-decention. ’they want the 
immediate withdrawal of the British, bag and baggage from India. They say 
that the first requisite is the independence of India and when that is attained, 
by the withdrawal of the British, India would deal with the Japanese menace. 
All-India of whatever political shade of opinion, desire the independence of 
India. But the question is whether India will gain iudependence and will be 
able to keep it under the present war conditions by the mere withdrawal of the 
British.” 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, in a statement to the Press from Msdras, said : "To bulid 
our future political work on the possibility of a British defeat at the hands of 
the Japanese will be one of the greatest blunders. 1 do not suppose that the 
British are so rotten or broken ; they will come out successful eventually.*’ 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated : '’Whereas in the opinion 
of the Central Government the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Cot^ess adopted at Allahabad on April 28, 1942, beginning 
with the words *'the Committee has noted the recent extraordinary happenings 
in Lower Burma and notably in the City of Bangoon” and ending with the 
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words '‘in particular all panic should bs avoided even thoufidi those in authority 
give away to it*’ is a prejudicial report, the Central Government under the 
l)efence of IndiA Rules prohibits the further publication, sale or distribution 
of any document reproducing or containing a summary or translation of the 
whole or any part of the said prejudicial report, and declares to be forfdted 
to His Majesty every such document*’— A portion of another resolution was 
similarly banned. 

Mahatma Qandhi, replying tdvSir Stafford Cripps’ statemept that '*We are 
not going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war*’, observed : 
’*The step that 1 have conceived overcomes all difficulties, shuts out all contro- 
versy about violence and non-violence and immediately^ free India to offer her 
best help to the Allied cause, and more especiailv to China, which is In imme- 
diate danger. I am convinced that the independence of India, which the 
withdrawal of the British power involves, would ensure China’s freedom and 
put the Allied cause on an unassilable basiB.” 

tOth. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, addressed a letter to prominent 
Moslem Leaguers throughout India regarding his proposal for a progressive 
All-India Moslem League. 

At a Conference in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Hindu Moslem Unity 
Association, the supreme need for the promotion of amity and goodwill between 
Hindus and Moslems in the hour of danger to the country was stressed by a 
number of apeakers.— The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad presided. 

The Indian Army Act (Application) Ordinance provided for the application 
of the Indian Army Act to forces raised and maintained in India under the 
Central Government's authority 

At a meeting of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee held at Amala- 
puram, resolutions were passed wholeheartedly endorsing the main resolution 
of the A* I. C. 0 passed at Allahabad and inviting the attention of the country 
to its operative clause at the end. 

list. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Hanyan answering the question : ''What is 
the meaning of your appeal to the British power to withdraw from India. There 
seems to be confusion in the public mind about your meaning/' said : 
*'6o far as my opinion is concerned, British authority should end completely 
irrespective of the wishes or demand of the various parties. But I would 
recognise their military necessity. They may need to remain in India for 
preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause between them 
and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore, 1 would 
tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers, but as allies of a 
free India." 

The Government of Bengal turned down the representation of the Calcutta 
Corporation asking to be exempted from payment of the Bales Tax in 
respect of their purchases. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : **1 have no desire whatsoever to 
woo any power to help India in her endeavour to free herself from the foreign 
yoke. I have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule." 

22nd. The Government of India published the added Rule 27 A of the Defence of 
India Rules.— The new rules contained provisions closely parallel to those of a 
similar regulation in the United Kingdom and also included certain ^wers that 
might be used against unlawful Associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act.— The new Defence of India Rule provided that "no person shall (a) manage 
or assist in managing any organization to which this rule applies ; (b) promote or 
assist in promoting a meeting of any members of such an organization or 
attend any such meeting in any capacity ; (c) publish any notice or advertise- 
ment relating to any such meeting ; (d) invite persons to support such 
an organization or otherwise in any way assist the operations of such an 
organization." 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful by a notification issued 
by the Government of India under the new Defence of India Rule 27A. 

At a public meeting held in Calcutta, a resolution welcoming the Anglo- 
Boviet Alliance "which brings before us a new perspective and the growth of 
a new international power which guarantee both victory in the anti-Fasciat 
struggle and peace based on social justice and progress and prosperity." 

Mr. Akbil Chandra Duttai Deputy President of the Central Legislative 
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Astabfaly, israed • BUtenent from Darjeeling : **Xndia at preaent it almost a 
paadve spectator in the world conflict but she cannot remain a passire spectator. 
Wbetlier free or fettered she cannot remain neutral eren if she chooses to do 
BO. She must fight Nazism and Fascism which are a menace to the freedom 
and peace of the world. She must, therefore, fight the Axis.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, in a statement 
said : **1 am glad that at last Mr. Gandhi has openly declared himself that 
unity and Uindu-Muslim settlement can only come after the achierement of 
India’s independence and has thereby thrown ofl the cloak that he had worn 
for the last twenty- two years and preached day in and day out as the oldest 
‘^loTcr” of Hindu-Muslim unity.” ^ 

fiSrd. Sir Shanmukham Chetty resigned his office as head of the Indian Purchasing 
Mission in the United States of America. The Government of India accepted 
the resignation with regret, and placed on record their appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by Sir Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. 0. Mabindra, member of the firm of Messrs. Martin and Company 
was appointed head of the Indian Purchasing Mission in succession to Sir 
Shanmukham. 

Mr. E. M. Munshi issued a statement from Bombay : *'Receitt events have 
forced the protagonists of Pakistan to elaborate the idea winch, as 1 have been 
insistently pointing *dut, has a very sinister significance. The day the Muslim 
League adopted Pakistan as its objective it declared war on the Indian nation. 
No sane man can have any illusions in the matter. A war is being waged on 
the Indian nation on every front which is possible and open to tlie disruptionists 
under the present circumstances, which render an armed conflict impossible.” 

Dr. B. 6. Moonje, addressing a public meeting at Conoor, made an appeal to 
the Hindus to get their boys trained in military methods to defend India and 
to consider the Hindu Mahasabha as their saviour. 

14th. Mr. M. N. Hoy, in a statement from New Delhi, said : "Mr. Gandhi’s 
reply to the London Times is pure sophistry. He complains that his proposals 
have been distorted. But be actually owns up to the charge levelled against 
him when he says if there is anarchy in India, Britaiu alone would be responsible, 
not I. What I have said, Is that I prefer anarchy to the present slavery and 
consequent impotence of India. So he admits that his proposals Involve the 
danger of anarchy for India. Ho has not proved that danger is imaginary.” 

ISfh. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that Provincial Governments, especially on the 
eastern side, made very considerable improvements in organizing and training 
the civil defence services since the war with Japan started. Co-ordination ol 
the services with training schools and experienced instructors from Britain were 
provided by the Government of India. 

Mr. C. Hajagopalachariar expounded his proposals for a Hindu-Muslim 
understanditig to an audience at Matunga (in Bombay). 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru, in his inaugural address to the students of 
Poona, observed : **lf the youth of India worked with pure hearts for the 
freedom of their country, feeling Uiat every one who regarded India as his 
motherland was their brother, the mist of ignorance and prejudice may yet lift 

‘ and the Sun of liberty shine on this ancient land. 

26lh. A Press communique announced that His Excellency the Governor of the 
Punjab was pleased to appoint Sardar Baldev Singh to be a member of his 
Council of Ministers and to allot him the portfolio of Development in succession 
to Sardar Dasaundha Singh, 

Under the captain, "Production of Khadi,” Mahatma Gandhi wrote In the 
Khadi Jagat : "Just as the ’grow more food’ slogan is heard on all sides, the 
same should be the case with Khadi. If we do not produce Khadi, crores 
will have to go naked just as crores will have to die of starvation If we do not 
produce foodstuffs and their number will out-number the death roll in the war, 
with this difference that they face death knowingly and are calljsd martyrs 
while no one takes note of those dying from starvation.” 

t7lh. It was announced that as a war-time measure the Government of India 
decided to admit Indians possessing foreign medical qualification of the 
requisite standard to the emergency cadre of the Indian Medical B^ice. 
.According to a Press Note iwued in Calcutta, the special Criminal Courts 
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Ordinance, 1942 (Ordinance No. II. 1942) which had previooaly been enforced 
in Chittagong, Noakhali, Tippera. BakarganJ, 24— Parganaa. Blidnapore, Khulna, 
Burdwan and Howrah Districts was brought into force in Calcutta and in the 
remaining Districts of Bengal. A Calcutta Gasette Extraordinary notified the 
appointment of certain judges and magistrates to be special judges and magis- 
trates under the Ordinance. 

Other notifications being the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, 1942 
(Ordinance No. Ill of 1942,) as amended by Ordinance No. VII of 1942 into 
operation in Calcutta and the Districts. 

If] pursuance of a resolution passed at the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Madras, under the presidentship of Dr. B. 8. Moonji, a deputation 
waited on His Excellency the Governor, urging on the strengthening of the 
country's defences end the immediate starting of a Military School in the 
Presidency. 

iSth. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hariian^ re. the Hurs in Sind : **I have 
no doubt that if I could have gone to Sind, I might have been able to do 
something. I have done such things before, not without success. But I am 
too old for such missions. What little energy I have, I am storing up for 
what promises to be the last fight of my life.” 

Dr. B. S Moonji, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a public 
meeting in Madras, stressed the need for militarization of the people of India 
on a large scale, to beat off the enemy from the shores of India. 

Dr. Moonji made an appeal to Mr. Bajagopalachari to desist from his 
propaganda and join the Hindu Mahasabha. He said : Now that Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari has given up the Congress and wants to fight the Congress as he 
wants to fight the Japanese, his only place is in the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

0th. A Sugar Control Order was issued from New-Delhi. It laid down that 
'*no producer shall, after such date as the Controller may notify in this behalf, 
dispose of, or agree to dispose of. in pursuance of any agreement entered 
into on or before such date make delivery of, any sugar except to or through 
a recognized dealer or to a person specially authorized by the Controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial 
Government.” 

Otb. In the repair statistics relating to India, Britain and America, it was 
indicate that despite the war, the repair position of locomotives and wagons 
in Indian railway workshops and sheds compared favourably with the, pre-war 
period and the position on British and American railways. 

The Government of Bengal passed orders under which they withdrew or 
directed their officers to withdraw orders of restrictions upon a considerable 
number of communist members of the Bengal Students’ Federation and they releas^ 
from detention a number of security prisoners belonging to communist groups. 

A communique issued from New Delhi, stated that in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Food Production Conference held in April, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to constitute a Central Food Advisory (Council consisting 
of both officials and non-ofiicials. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, presiding over the District Political Cbnference at 
Aligarh, declared : ’'We don’t want to be slaves of Japan or Germany. We would 
fight against any nation which wants to enslave us.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison. Home Secretary, announced in London that the Indian 
fire-fighting organization would be strengthened by volunteers fromr the British 
Fire Service. He said that large response had been made to the call for 
volunteers for India and a number of British firemen )iad gone on that 
vital mission. 

As part of the general expansion of the Royal Indian Navy, steps were taken 
at major Indian posts to meet the greatly increased demand for training 
in naval gunnery. 

A joint meeting of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad. Sir A. Hamas warn! Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, presided. 

Dr. B. 8. Moqnje, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressed a 
gathering at Tanjore on the political situation with special reference to Mr. 
Bajagopalachari’s proposals. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast milienia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline ana connected sketch which 

g ives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ^'scientific history’* 
as, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past — a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actual Iv lifted as far as one can now make 
one's incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only ''cosmic nebulae” reliev^ 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These "nebulae” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenm. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, "full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (826 B. 0.), the galaotical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. I'here are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebuhe beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
'documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to tlie comparative roythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of. India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton be may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made iustiuct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, 'myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. 8q 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organie 
"physiological” history. ^ , 

Now India has been so far poor in compapson with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China iu her "materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Biidha and Mahavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of the Sumerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western pari of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo- Aryans had not, according to tiie common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Yedio and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the sml of India than have so far been granted or anapected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unean^ea in 
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other parts of the sab-cootinent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the In4us Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into 'Western India*-the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aooriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ^light* level) — 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidian s and Indo- Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo- Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparentl;^ called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and "sudden mutations** in our ancient historical evolution, 
will^ lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rig VEDA 

The Rigveda^the earliest and the most informing and instructive "documentarv** 
evidence that we possess-^appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors lighting for supremacy first in the 
land of "Five Rivers'* and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Ary^avatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised. still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. TJie 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc. has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elisments assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them — has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of ' 
course, the introauction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— Muhammedanism 
and Christianity— -disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
^ryo- Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilatioa even of these ''militant** factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a '^revolt” against orthodox Hinduism— but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually .absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later ^'revolts** have thus "squared tneir accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the componenta 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it oan be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and pditical 
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oti«i« ^Biere have been many raids into India and invaiiom befbre and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and Bhort*liv«i and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards, ^fore her final subjngation by Uie Mahammadan Power— and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anyUiing like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought braveljf', for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the **8tate*’ as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State coiitroK 
The all-control ling and co-ordinating Principle was Lharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous uuit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingsiup that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little aficcted by the accidents' and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, **predatory*\ 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other '‘reforming” movements have tended onl^ to stresa 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(SamhitBB, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that thev do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals aud ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busv with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India, 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrosiiects nave been made from mc^ern 
standpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, muen less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this countrv) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
iberef<m be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the 
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road wbich has ihrouah a lonj;, long inareh» at last brought ns to our present 
adranced stage* The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of ‘^savage*’ magic, meaningless ritualism, 
**theologicaI twaddle*’ and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily develop^ “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an **easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandragupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctitv and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by beleucus as an ambassador to the court of .Chandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Chandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the gretest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in his later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in ^e history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
me^ods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Maurya 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose - the Andhra dpasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century centre of political influence in India was. 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fiftj years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of p^ceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth Century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
•et (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival anff 
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reeonBiinictioii of ftneient Brabnaftnitiii and Rrahmanletl ouUare •• evidenced 
eepeciifij by the literature of the Purane; but this reviving proceea was, very 
largely, a prooeee of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation.) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the grratest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time — Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh country, was famous equally for his great prowess, his hi|^ intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Hiieu Tstang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediseval period, tlie conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed, come 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasion alljjr appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which' the Andhras, Ballavas, Ghalukyas and 
Gholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power'' 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malwa, Aimer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy -*a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput oppositiou was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfUi century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Frith vi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
away. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of iiidepeiidence were still factors to reckon 
with in ibe days of the great Moghuls — Akbar, Jahangir, Ubahjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the sioryt and it constitutes 
one of bis proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedaiis, it ahould be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy t planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a *'dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marvellons process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace! 
The old Vedic' scheme of social economy (involving as in did the four Varnas or 
*'ca8te*’ and the four Ashrams or "stage’* of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adsptstion. sssimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations' 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions! 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed. The Pnranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Banatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaidiysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the gmteBt intereit and value. Great poets like Ealidas and Bhavabhuti^ and great 
Fhilosophers lika Shankaracharya and Bamanuja and also other nioneera and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men of genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could» apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators. Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The JJIahammedan kule 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Haids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not represent the normal course of events. India sufiered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as muen ^clmdren of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points-*e. g., in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
hom^e. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hiudusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful - of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is aho worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as 6her ^hah, Akl^ar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
*^down to the autonomy of the village units->to adequately function! Even petty 
local chiefs-— like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for exmple, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high politicfd aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyder All and the Nizam in the south. ’ 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable . 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elilzabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royid charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establi^ing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its ^airs in the three “presidencies” which were at first inaqpendent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of lime 
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hmf&my diiefly with a view to preserving and oonsolidatingl ite'growing and 
ezteosrre trade in India, in the of the French rivalry and ifttni^e and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established militajry garrison 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled iit withvterritorial 
responsibHides. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in'* India. French 
intrigue feiled and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battleT.was 'won*.*. with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of ^e 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengid. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the coa8ent,falliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even daring the critical 
periodT of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War^he machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modifled by Acts of Parliament 
(177.^ 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-Oeneral- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative boay only. Afterjthe Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India, llie functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Grown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding eflcct on the Government 

India’s contributions and sacriflees in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamcntiiry Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation or responsible government”, the stages and times of Which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her uationalist^aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function, though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recont 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or ex|>ectationB of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was eBtablished in the provinces,' where 
the “nation-buildiiig” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how 


Ministers (not 

the more important subjects were “reserved.” 


of certain subjects to Mini8ters''(who were appoint^ by, 
^ 


ever to the legislature), whilst 

practice the traneference of cert , „ — 

held office under the pl^sure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant littL 
more than a complication of the administmtive machinery which became, ’in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 

S roemra to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
y the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. E, Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Bwaral 
Pittty. analogous to the present Congress Parliamentry Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial end central, in telling numbers and by its 
obBtouctionist tactics wised not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of to day ^ministration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally however, the system has worked, though not satikfac- 
toniy even according to official apprwietion. We need not in particular refer to the 
of All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
ue habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend ^eir co-operation. Meanwhile 
ideology was beaming bolder day by day, andthe Lahore session 
adopt^ a resolution setting m the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
rt disoMience follow^ to create "sanctions” under the 
l^er^ip of M^atma G^dhi who been.^wa% at the helm of Congreie affairs 
the ewly twenUcs. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late ; but 
!k***S&? Gandhi after concluding, what is toown as the GandW-Irwin Pact?loincd 
the Oraference subsequOTtly. The result of the deliberations of that body 

^ ol_w.qper.tion. 
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differancet as la excuse for the frustration of her political ambiticms* The 
. ^'Oommuiial J;war4” of the British Premier Ramsa:^ MacDonald that imparted a 
^ ^rote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It wep modified the epic fast of Mahatma 

Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated eeparatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a»<*^civtl war** mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their pardcularistic interests. It is well^cnown that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the GandhiJrwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
‘‘whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from jou as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.** lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years — 1932-’34 — 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
livery step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of '‘provincial autonomy** changed in no way "a relationship 
that rests on conquest,’’ whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the Ministries cWged with the solution of “things that matter*’— the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the ’ majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority**, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discuBsiou of public affairs— a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it shape and form. The organization 
of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the "Fundamental Bights*’ resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of "Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
relief through these Legislatures of ihe many ills— political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the uphblders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of the country* "In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces — Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa 4 it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-Weat Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Bind Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

' When their leaders were called ipon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be "set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of "certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them'. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
"interim ministries” were anointed td "conceal” this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith* For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of tj||ie Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, "ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded* 
Confess Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Bind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
Congress MinistrieB from the last week of July, 1937* The refusal of OongrcBB 
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10 entiflMQ the idea of allowioK Itf members to enter into oonHtion eren ns the 
predomleent partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
eommunalist Ministries to be set up in these two prorinees whose aotiTitiee 
helped to i|ork haroo with the deoencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness 
of communal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of 
this degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city 
of Dacca and the country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device 
of the '*Oommunal Awara*’ has been working toward Its logical end. 

The India Act of 1035 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarohy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people's representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately high representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States* representatives 
were so many ' pocket-boroughs’* under the command of the external authority 
lepresented by the Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political ''safeguards’* with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled 
public opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a 
central Government where their eommunalist politics will keep them in a perpetual 
minority and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free front 
narrow appeals to credal and class conceits ana ambitions. The rulers of the 
Indian States were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negoUa- 
tions over the "Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the "Para- 
mount Power” and in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in 
their own States. For two years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all 
this opposition with his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 

11 of tne 20th century burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it ex|>osed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that tohe 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section— Section 126A — in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India "essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to 
"give direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is 
to be exercised.” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to 
this "invasion by the Centre on tlie sphere of authority conferred by the Act on 
the Provinces.” 'J'echnically the British Government might have been right. But 
in relations like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitution- 
al correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indbin 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14th September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their "war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that is envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given eneot to in the 

m nt.” Such a declaration, said Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message to the 
on Dat7y Chronicle, will be able to "make the people of India enthusiastio 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalitiea of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these "war aims” needed 
clearer statement. Other organisations of vocsl Indian opinion— tbs Ifusllm 

Lesgue, the Hindu Mehssabha, the /am9af-ttf-l7fema-t-Ntnd— the orgsnisation 
of Muslim divines of India, lor instance— were in their statementa at ioaist- 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of Indis. Up to now, (1942), the Britkh Govcrnm<git has not been able 
to sati^ any party in India, to set up a Central Government at Delhi-BImln that 
would cMtt the self-respeet and self-intereat of the country on the tide of tUe 

M 
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war of GontinenU and ooeana. This fidlaTG had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministries of the country — Bombay, Madras; Gen &al 
Evinces A Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North«West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived— Orissa and Assam—* 
carrying on a pale imitation of ^ provincial autonomy’* under the rnie of the 
military bureatieraoy in India whom this **world war” has placed in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have ^rested political power from unwilling hands. Tlie 
**Paki8tan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign ’Independent Btates.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minoTitles it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1040) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of his Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 

vjndianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Grippe on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942. have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the U. S. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in tlie market-place, of world affairs. 
And the peoples of these areas along with those of India have 

reasons to be apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears 
to be oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not 
fear of Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their nabits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life ; the incompetence of oflicialdom in face of these anti-social activities — all 
these, the latter two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the times. 
These betokened changes for which the minds of the people bad not been prepared! 
This unpreparedness has created difliculties both for the rulers and the ruled, 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay of 
Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India— aH these 
signs and portents confront us as we send these pages to the Press. 

But it is not all dark. In onr neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Obiang Kai- 
Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpret^ by all 
as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself tP fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept nnoiganfzed 
in the modern arts of war and peace, uneaual to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy with 
this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

■ 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The year 1941 oloeed and the year 1942 opened with deteatil (or 
the '‘United Nations!’ in the Paoifio area stretching from Ohina to the 
, approaches of Australia— : about four to five thousands 

Pmspeet in June Japan, the newest to arrive at the field of 

^ 1943 ' hnperialistio com^petition and exploitation, proved during 

seven months from December 7, 1941 to June, 1942, 
that she had got the man, she had got the ships, that she had got 
the money too to successfully challenge the might and prestige of 
Britain and the United States of America, and make good her claim 
to be the dictator of conduct in East Asia. During those months 
controversy has waxed louder with regard to the personal and impersonal 
forces and influences that have been responsible for the debacle that 
has overtaken the A. B D. Powers (America, Britain and Dutch East 
Indies.) The British Premier and his military advisers had promised 
that "every preparation" had been made to meet the danger, that 
*‘a good account" would be given of themselves by their fighting 
forces. These promises have not been fulfilled, presaging the closing 
of an epoch which is expressed so succiutly by Prof, Nathaniel Peffer 
of the Columbia University (U. S. A.) ; "The day of Western Empire 
in the Far East, if not in the whole East, is done". In a House 
of Commons discussion in the last week of January, 1942, Mr. 
Churchill described the strategic reasons that had advised the keeping 
of the various defence measures comparatively weaker in East Asia. 
His Vice-Promier, Major Clement Atlee, also sought to justify this by 
saying that they could not be "strong everywhere", Churchill 

made much of the facts that help had to be sent to Bussia, that a 
major offensive had to be organized in North Africa to drive Marshal 
Bommel out of it. But tVio failure of this offensive, typified by the 
fall of Tobruk announced on the 2Ist of June 1942, has yet to be 
explained. A British Army 11 per cent, superior in numbers, 40 
per cent stronger in tanks, 60 per cent in artillery, and at least as 
strong in the air, operating closer to its bases of supply, suffered 
a defeat in the desert warfare, because the Germans were able to 
"surprise” their foes with a type of anti-tank guns that they had 
used in every campaign in this war and with better tanks than those 
that had rolled out from the assembly lines of U. S. factories to the 
battle lines of tlie Middle East. In this sea- saw of advances and 
retreat's, of victories and defeats, that have characterized the North 
African campaign, a joint Anglo-American attack has started, as we send 
these pages to the press. 

Bussia is a front by itself. Daspite the wonderful recovery of her 
powers which appeared to have wrested victory from the Glerman 
, hosts, at the end of June 1942 she was far from 

^^recovwywSt reaching the objectives that would permanently hidt 
German advance pulled up for a while by the 
Bassian winter. Leningrad still remained encirclod. 
The Qaaemans held Sohlnesseborg, due east of the city, confining 
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Jtosian MOMB to it only aoioBs the ice ol Uke Ladoga. Smolensk 
had yet to be reguned. And to eurvive in the Sonth the Bassians 
nttist^ make operations on the central . sector as expensive to their 
enemos as possible. Dniepropetrovsk, the site of the great dam 
destroy by Bussians themselves as a step in the pursuit of their 
SMtohed earth policy, remained to be captured. The surrender of 
showed that dnrinff winter Germany had not 
*l!!t thl the most gigantic and most concentrated winter work 

that the world has ever known was done in two-thirds of Europe, 

ThsodJl InT K K re-capture of 

Kerch by the Germans possible. Kharkov, the Jamshedpur 

of the Soviet (Russia) Eepublio. was in Gorman occupation. It was, there- 
fore, no great consolation to the United Nations” that the superb defence 
put up by Bussia wrung from Herr Hitler the declarations : “What- 
ewer Gorman Armies achieved in the French, the Low Countries 
iHoUand and Belgium), Norwegian and Balkan campaigns pales in 
comparison with the task in Bussia” ; that “wo made a mistake 
about one thii^— wo did not know how gigantic the preparation of 
Bussia against Germany had been”; "Not the Soviet Army hut 80. 
86. 45 degrees of front have forced the Germany Army to abandon 
offensive operations in favour of stationary warfare " For, the German 
Pansor divisions have rolled on, penetrating into the Black See coast 
of Mntral Caucasus, and trying to go further east. But Stalingrad 
stands in the way, and for about fourteen weeks Slav and Teuton 
have been wrestling in and about it from street to street, from block 
toWook, from room to room; a fatal fascination holds the combatants 
to this stretch of land where nothing built up by the hands of men 
could have stood under the hail of bombs and mortar shells. For 
about four months Stalingrad has stood as the symbol of human 

endurance, the hei^t of which no human being could ever imaging 

numan endurance, Slav and Teuton- 

« Nazi leaders wanted we have discussed in Vol. II. 

of 1939 and in Vol. I. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Regitter. 
The secret of What influenced them to choose the particular time 
Soviet attacking the Soviet Bepublic, leaving their 

recovery accounts with the British Empire unsettled, has 
r » 1 u .remiuned almost a mystery. The apostolic denuncia- 
tion of Bolshemm IS a thing apart. In the last week of May, 1942, 
however, Mwshal Hermann Goering lifted a part of the veil. The 
decision to invade Bussia at the particular time chosen, was caused 
fiL t s^ed-up in tank production, by the Bussian construc- 

Pcdish t^tonos. But, what enabled the sheep-like multitudes of Bussia" 

w^-known. It was their combination of 
intelhgent, self-rehant courage which taught the people in a country, where 

inextricably mingled in the con- 
jSre ai wK to4ay» ^ ot its strategy, in the 'peace' 

:i>isS.*””?Sy^'item‘°of ”ff incident of the Soviet, Union’s 
y em of its social programme, every oha^e in its 
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political form and every enterprise under itf indostoial 
ef piye Years Plans is related to its state of war daring 
twenty-five years.*' Apprehensive of German 
ted beyond t£i attack on the industries growing up in the western 

Volgn territories of the Soviet Union, the new builders of 

the Soviet State early decided to create a second coal 
and metallurgical base in the vast region beyond the Urals.. This is the 
Ural-Kusnetsk Combine-^1,250 miles apart — the combination of Kusnetsk 
coaking coal with the ores of jihe Urals. .Thus have been built up 
"the largest iron and steel Works in Europe" — the "Stalin Iron and 
Steel Works" — at Magnitogorsk Machine tool factories are studded all 
over from the Ural-Begion to the Maritime Province on the Pacific. 
The Aircraft Works at Irkutsk lies almost at the centre of this 4,000 
miles expanse of territory. The oil that moves the mechanism of 
modern fighting forces comes to Bussia from its own oil fields in 
the Caucacus-Maikop-Grosney in the north, from Baku in the south. 
The world has been told that the German drive towards the 
Caucasus will be threatening the pipelines of this region, that these 
and the oil wells will be dynamited and devastated by the Bed Army 
itself. A "second Baku" has, therefore, been provided for. In 1988 
at Syzran in the Samara bend of the Volga an oil refinery was 
established for the oil fields of this region. This very short story 
gives an indication of the foresight of the Soviet rulers. The Urals 
were organized as a second arsenal of the Soviet Union. Into this 
region have also been crowded all the factories that were evacuated 
from the Donetz Basin. A summary report of the industries and 
factories thus evacuated may be quoted here to give an idea of the 
dynamics of Soviet policy : 

*'The Voroshilov factory, formerly at Bniepropetrovsk, began its retreat to the 
Urals at the end of September, 1941. In October 11, it was in production. By 
December 1st, it was aiready exceeding into former output. In the neighbourhood 
of Kuibyshev machine-tool plants from Kharkov have been re-erected and are in full 
production. Tanks, places and guns are now being produced in factories erected 
in the Volga, in the Urals and as far east ss Irkutsk in CentrsI Sil)eris. The 
tremendous teat of transferring these factories eastwards can be gauged from the 
burden on Soviet rolling stock. Over 7,(X)0 freight cars were used in transporting 
the machinery and workers of a single factory plant— now a tank plant— from 
Kharkov to the Samara region.” 

The loDg-rauged Five Years Plans, and the new industrialism that 
has been built up beyond the Urals since the eruption of German 
onslaught on Bussia, have gained a new importance 
Dfstant help to since Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 
her from the Allies Harbour. The destruction and disruption of Bussian 
industries in the Ukraine and in the Donetz Basin made 
it neoessaicy for Bussia to indent on Britain and the United States 
for certain of the essentials of war. A Three-Power Supply Conferenoe 
was held at Moscow — the Soviet Bepublic, Great Britain and United 
States— to find the best way for the "distribution of their common 
resources." A plan was drawn up. But it was held up when Japan 
joined the war. She prevented the U.S.A. from sending machine-tools, 
oil and aluminium to Vladivostock by closing the Straits leading from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan and locMng the maritio^ 
coast of the Soviet Far East. No merchant veeseL of the i^es 
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ootdd risk unoonvoyed the submarine-infeBted waters of the Paoifio; 
tbfy have not the capital ships and destroyers and planes to spare 
for convoy duty in North Pacific. As it is, Britain and the United 
States are engaged in an Atlantic Battle against German submarine 
attacks which have dared approach the easten sea-board of the latter ; 
in addition their ships have been trying to carry some help to 
Bussia through the North Atlantic Ocean and the seas. By drawing 
the U.S A. into the ^ar Japan has thus deprived the Soviet Bepublic 
of a great part of the help she used to get from the Anglo-American 
Powers, and has thus indirectly but powerfully helped her Axis partners 
in Europe. She has forced on the ‘^United Nations*' the adoption 
of the longer supply-lines for supplies to Bussia through the alternative 
routes— Eta the Persian Gulf, through Iraq and Iran into the Oaucacus 
or across Turkestan and the Caspian Sea into the Urals. An idea 
of the help that Bussia might have received from outside can be had 
from what the British Minister of Production. Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
said on the occasion of the -^inauguration of the '*Anglo-Soviet Week" 
in the middle of July, 1942 : 2,000 tanks had been sent at the rate 
of 60 tanks a week during a period of little over nine months ; 
by the end of May (1942) 11 par cent more aircraft had been shipped 
than those promised up to the end of June (1942) ; for every 100 
aircraft promised 111 had been shipped. Whether or not they had 
reached their destination was another matter. 

But this was not the only help that the Soviet expected to receive, 
and deserved to receive. For a year since the 22nd June, 1941, the 
Soviet people, civil and military, have been bearing 
Rmsla & Allied the full fury of German attacks. And practically 

strategy nothing has been done by the Allied Powers to draw off 

a part of this fury on themselves, We have seen it stated 
that it was not hoped that Bussia could survive beyond the autumn 
of 1941, that any help rendered to her could not stay her defeat. 
On the 18th of July, 1942, some such sentiment found expression in 
a leading article of the New York Times, 

**...From British and American points of vieir it is of vital importance that 
Bussia in Asia should stand even if Bussia in Europe should be temporarily 
knocked out”. 

Even up to the time when we send these pages to the press (December, 
1942), Bussia in Asia has stood whole and erect. But it has not been 
much of a help to the “United Nations’*. For, by a 
Hope of a "Second special clause the Soviet Government has releag^ itself 
Front’’ from obligation to participate in the all-out Allied 

campaign against Japan. By tbip attitude the Soviet 
has been relieved of any pressure from the east, from Japan, ^ But 

from the west Germany has been allowed to work havoc with the lifei 

work and liberty of the Bussian people, and no pressure has been 

put upon her that could weaken her strangle-hold on them. To this 

failure of Britain M. Josef Stalin pointedly referred in November, 

1941 : 

There is no doubt that the absence of a second front in Europe against the 
uermans considerably relieves the position of the German Army. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the appearance of a second front on the Continent of «Jhirope-«-«nii 
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tindoaliitedly thii will in the near fatnre— will eeientially relieye Uie poiition 

of our urmieB to the detriuient of the German Army.** 

Four months later trhen the ‘‘United Nations'* front had been 
organized, when the United States of America had been forced into 
war by Japan, and had been forced to take the leadership 
Rematoed yet to of this Grand Alliance, the Soviet pacple still looked 
be realised in vain for the relief which their leader had indicated. 

Their ambassador to Whshington/M. Maxim Litvinoff, 
in course of a speech delivered at the Over-Seas Press Olub Dinner in 
New York, gave blunt expression to a widely-felt disappointment ; 

**We hear a lot about the common efforts of the '^United Nations’* But common 

efforts which do not include common fighting msy not be suflScient only by the 

simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts could Hitlerw Annies 

be disposed of ” 

These statements from Bussian leaders brought on the 
notions of "United Nations" strategy, specially of ^British strategy, 
harsh criticism. In the last week of May, 1942, a 
fiction** with War ^©hate was held in the House of Oommons in response 

Cabinet insistent demand for a "second front" against 

Germany. Sir Stafford Gripps was put up to speak 
on behalf of the British War Cabinet. He very handsomely recognised 
that Russia was protecting the vital heart of oUr resistance in 
Britain itself. But with regard to the second front, he was vague 
and indefinite. He could only say that Britain intended to make a 
carefully-planned attack on the continent of Europe at the right 
moment. Britain’s unpreparedness for such an adventure was made 
manifest in the same speech. "Orders for dive-bombers had been 
given in 1940 ; why these have not come forward could not be 
revealed in public." Statements like these could not but hurt the 

self-esteem of the British people who felt that they were not pulling 
their full weight in the war. Mr. Ward Price writing to the I^ndon 
Daily Mnl in the last week of March, 1942, said that unless Britain 
took the lead in making "an attack somewhere before autumn," she 
could emerge only as ' a minor partner in the victorious alliance", 
that 

’'when BO much of the rest of the world in fighting desperately, it is hardly 
conceivable that this country should keep large n)ilitary forces marking time 
at home throughout the coming summer.” 

The fact also came out^ in this article that the alr^strength 
concentrated in Britain was "much greater than the Germans have 
n iiia t tn France " Yet, these concentrations could not make 

Germany-a sub- impression on the German defence measures 

itiuitefora erected from Norway in the north to the Bay of 

"aeeond front” Biscay in the South. An attempt was made at about 

this time to send to Germany and over her cities, 
factories and ports increasing numbers of bombers showering death 
and destruction on them, disrupting the production of weapons of 
ofifense of all descriptions* SOO planes were sent, directed against 
Mannheim — rail-road centre on the upper Rhine in which were the 
Daimler-Benz air-plane engine works \for Messerschmittst Domiers 
etc), the Lenz Armament plant, the vast Badische Ohemioal Works) 
Over Cologne were sent 1,130 planes— bombers, heavy and ^bt— 
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Oblogne which hons^ Air and Submarine Engine, Explosiyes, Synthetic 
Bnbber, and Chemical Works* The Boyal Air Force swept over 
"occupied'* France with 1,000 planes ; strtick at Essen with 1,035 ; 
bombed Bremen with 200 ; swept the Channel coast with 600 ; re- 
visited the Buhr with 200 ; hit the Emden with 200 ; attacked ,tbe 
submarine centres at Lubeck and Bostock, shattering as the Germans 
had done to Coventry in September-October (1940); the blasting of 
ESel and Trondheim and other small objectives used more than 1,600 
planes. ‘‘Altogether Air- Marshal Harris sent between 6,000 to 7,000 
planes over the continent in 6-days' time*'. The effect of air-raids 
like these has been held up for the world’s instruction from a 
quotation made from the Kolinche Zeitung : 

'Those who survied were fully aware that they had bade fare-well to the 

Cologne (they knew), because the damages are enormous and because the integral 
part of the character, and even the traditions, of the city are gone forever. 

The campaign of destruction opsned by these air-raids was treated 
at that time as the beginning of a "second front”. The British 
Air Ministry issued a communique suggesting that 
16.00.000 German troops wore being kept in West 
A Axis Air Power Europe by this new offensive and all that it portended. 

The London Times claimed that "half of the entire 
fighter strength of th Luftwaffe is being kept away from the Bussian 
front to meet the B. A. F attacks ” As against this claim the latest 
estimate of the German air-strength and its distribution over Europe 
has to be considered — annual production 24,000 ; air strength 80,000, 
distributed as follows : France and Low Countries (Holland & Belgium) 
— 1,060 (first-line planes) ; Norway — 300 ; Italy and Sicily — 700 ; North 
Africa — 500 ; Greece and Crete — 100 ; the Bussian front — 1,600 ; Ger- 
many — 400 ; Total — 4,660 It has to be remembered in this connec- 
tion that for every air p’ane in the fighting line, there are about five 
more in reserve and in use for training and transport. Comparing 
these figures with Britain’s there is truth in the claim made in the 
middle of April, by the latter’s Labour Minister Earnest Bevin, that 
his country’s air-craft production had reached parity with Germany’s, 
and that in five or six weeks more the output of U.S.A. factories 
will be equalling it to the combined production of Germany, Italy 
and Japan. Accepting at its face- value this claim the question re- 
mained yet to be answered — why with this superiority in one of the 
major weapons of the present war Germany still retained her bold on 
"occupied” Europe, retained nine-tenths of the area that she had 
snatched from Bussia ; why Japan which has an aircraft production 
of 300 only a month should be able to range over more than 6,000 
miles from the Aleutian Islands in the North Pacific to New Britain 
north-east of Australia ? Answers to this question have not been 
forthcoming. But this the world knows that the air-raids sent out 
from Britain that have ranged from Bergen and Danzig, to Venice 
Milan and Turin have failed to break through the defences erected 
by German engineers like Todt and Speer who have tendered the 
coastal areas of Continental Europe nearest to Britafii "invulnerable 
against invasion attempt.” 
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Allied 

**iiBdertektDg to 
oppen a Seeond 
“ in 1942 


We have tried to draw a piotnre of the European and Africu 
war fronts as these stood in June, 1942, the events and developments 
during which form the subject of study in this volume of 
the Indian Annid Register. A ^‘second front" to 
relieve pressure on Bussia remained to be opened, 
though a TJ* S. A. paper spoke in the last week of 
May that the Bussian Foreign Minister Molotov carried 
from his visit to Washington some sort of an “undertaking" that a 
"second front" would be opened mu 1942. As the New York weekly, 
Time, put it : 

**The map spoke eloquently for an Allied offensive in Europe. There the Allies 

would be closer to their own bases, closer to the enemy than in the Pacific They 

also would find welcoming, Nazi-hating populations, instead of the uncertain, 
imperialized hordes of the Indies, Malaya and India.’’ 

The world has been told by Mr. Churchill who dictates policy 
and strategy in the British War Cabinet of the many deficiencies in 
their armour, specially shipping and transport, of the 
many other diMculties that stood in the way of a 
“second front". But still the world speculated whether 
or not political prejudice has had any influence on 
the failure to send the long- waited -for and long-delayed 
help to the Soviet people. In discussions of the subject specially 
after Japan's sweeping victories that had hit the U. S. A. so hard in 
her self-esteem, the point has been raised that as Bussia has been 
receiving help from the “United Nations'* and expecting and clamouring 
for more of it, she should reciprocate in some way. The news that 
a bomber, the ' Flying Fortress", has been sent to Bussia occasioned 
comments in the U. S. A. Press. The Washington Post can be regarded 
as representative of this feeling when it wrote : 


Riinta’t indiffer- 
enee to Allied 
debaele in tbe 
Far East 


’The landing of an American bomber on RuBsian soil will reinforce the 
feeling that the HuseianB should be asked at least for passive co-operation in our 
war with Japan.” 

*'We are not asking Russia for active co-operation in the Pacific which the 
’’United Nations” are giving Russia in Europe. Yet this co-operation is surely an 
argument for some approach to reciprocity.” 


The paper became concrete when it suggested that Russia should 
lend at least to the United States some of her air-bases in the Artie 
area, thus making it possible for the latter to direct a continuous 
air offensive upon Japan. Certain U. S. A. tacticians planned it this- 
wise. As the key to the victory in the Pacific lies in the north, 
so does the key to the north lies in the Sakhalin. Geographic 
obstacles and poor communications should not be permitted to dim 
the value of this front. If the estimated losses of a year be concen- 
trated and accepted in an offensive in this front that would not only 
eject the Japanese from Earafuto (southern half "of Sakhalin) but would 
follow them to Hokkaido with Hanshu (the main Japanese island) 
and Tokyo as the objective. The invasion of Hokkaido may take 
place not only from the Sakhalin but via the Kurile Islands which 
continue the Aleutian chain. American carrier-planes and bombing 
squadrons based upon Kamchatka would serve a double purpose. 
While considering this complication, it may be noticed that the tacticians 
of the Japanese fighting forces have anticipated such a development by 

IK 
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bombing Duteh Harbour, the chief naval and air base of the Aleutian 
Islands and by oectipying Eiska, the western-most island of this chain 
of islands. 3%ough the point discussed in this paragraph is a digression 
from the story related above, Russia's indifference to the debacle 
that has overtaken her comrades of the '^United Nations" has a distinct 
place in the record of World War II of the 20th century. 

The discussion of Allied failures in Europe and North Africa traced 
thus far may have its relieving features in the glorious chapter of 
Russia’s fight against the hosts recruited under the 
An estimate of Nazi banner from almost all countries of continental 
this debacle Europe except Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and perhaps 
Portugal. In the Far East the Allies have failed 
more ignominously. The measure of this defeat is incalculable to-day. 
An estimate of it given by a U. S. A, weekly. The Time of New York, 
in June 1942 gives in summary the effects and consequences of Japan’s 
victory. 

**Tbe U. 8. A. is already the senior partner amoiifi; its allies in the battle.*’ 

“And in the Far East the U. 8. A. has actually taken over from Britain the 
greatest burden of the battle.” 

”Tet the immediate military ])Osition of the ’‘United Nations” is far weaker 
to-day than it was before Pearl Harbour.” 

^'‘’Before Pearl Harbour * the ’United Nations* commanded the Seven Seas. 
The British strategy has been to blockade Europe until Hitler ran out of oil. 
Six months later the ‘United Nations’ have largely lost control of the 
Mediterranean, the eastern part of the Indian Ocean, and a good part 
of the Pacific (the part where rubber came from). They have even had 

to permit the enemy to roam the Atlantic coastal waters of Continental 

U.8.A.” 

“Meanwhile oil has also become a problem of the United Nations. 

Australia must now get oil from the U.S.A. (7,000 miles). The British 
have to get oil from Venezuela, or around the Cape of Good Hope 

(11,000 miles.) In 17 States of the U.S. whose entire civilian economy 

has been oil-motived for SO years, oil is rationed. That alone suffices to 

tell the Americans that the winning of the war has not begun and 

that its losing has gone on apace. 

“At the end of the first six months of the war the U.S. learnt 

three ugly facts : 

(1) “That even its continental borders are not safe from attack, 

that West coast raids are 'inevitable*; the East coast is already strewn 

witib the wreckage of its own coast-wise tankers.” 

(2) . ‘’That the British, as an ally, can be a liability as well as an 
asset. In the Far East, in Hongkong, in Malay, in Burma, aboard the Prince of 
Wales and Repulse, the unexpected weakness of their forces and the incompetence 
of their commanders almost made Americans forget the great lesson of 1940, 
that Englishmen are brave” ; 

(3) . “That defence cannot win the war.” 

“The campaigns to date have been won by the enemy. 

“Axis Buomarines operating from Newfoundland to South America had 
attacked and sunk 213 vessels since Pearl Harbour, at the rate of more than a ship 
a day.” 

“The U.8. has been licked all along its eastern sea board. 

As against this sombre story of retreats and surrenders the 
Press of the world could record '^United Nations" success at the 
AiUad battles of the Coral Sea and the Midway, and the 

l^dlleArinluaii capture of vital bases in Madagascar. By the former 
Oeean areas two the U.S. Naval-and-air-foices “avenged" Pearl 
Harbour ; “restored the balance of the Pacifio naval 
power*'* By the latter Britain helped to clear the western part ot 
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Indiia Ocean of Jap prowlers of the sear For oiiooi it was saidi 
"the British made an effort to get their first.’* This 980 miles 
long island, the fourth largest in the world, belong^ to France. 
There was every possibility that it might f;dl into Axis hands as 
Indo-Ohina had been allowed to do. Its naval base at Diego Snares, 
and the 4 major air-fields at Diego Suarez, Ivato, Fort Beige and 
Majunga would have been invaluable for the Axis joining of hands 
in the Indian Ocean In the last volume of the R^giater wo have 
discussed the possibilities of th^ grand strategy of the Axis partnoni 
in Europe and Asia in which Marshal Ernest Bommel would be 
over-running Egypt and the Axis forces poised in Greece, Orete and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and sweepihg through Syria and Palestine, would 
be meeting Jap ships in the Bed Sea and the Arabian Sea. That 
would break the "United Nations** blockade and present Germany and 
Italy with the riches of the East, the Near and the Far Bast. The 
beating that Jap naval and air-forces received at Oolombo and 
Trincomalee and the capture of Madagascar did not a little to intercept 
the march of this "grandiose plan". If Madagascar bad fallen into 
Axis hands, the 250-mile3 wide Mozambique Channel between it and 
Mozambique in Africa's eastern shore would have been infested with 
Axis air-craft and naval ships, playing havoc with Allied shipping 
to the Persian Gulf, to Egypt, to Karachi and to Bombay bringing 
the essentials of war and peace to Bussia, to Egypt and to India. 

We have tried to draw up a balance-sheet of Axis and "United 
Nations" profit and loss during the first six months of 1942. In the 
last volume of the Register we traced the source 
A ill months’ of the many forces that enabled Japan to gain such 
Balanee Sheet resounding successes against Britain and the United 
States. There cannot be any manner of doubt that 
the incompetence of military commands and the congenital weakness 
of civil administrations combined to produce the disasters that have 
startled the world — the vanquished and the victors alike. The report 
of the Commission appointed by President Boosevelt to investigate 
into and fix the blame for the Pearl Harbour "day of disgrace" 
revealed the complacent disbelief in the dangers of which the 
Commanding General and the Commandor-in-Chief of the U. 8. A. 
Pacific Fleet had been warned by the Washington authorities for about 
twelve months, and exposed the other military failing that "the Navy 
was Navy and the Army was Army and never the twain should 
co-operate". With regard to Britain's Far Eastern possessions, though 
the British Government has refused to hold an inquest into the 
disease of the "Singapore spirit", the same failings have been traced 
all through the Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma campaigns. 
We must await the end of the war to receive enlightenment on the 
many causes that brought down in ruins the structure of British 
Imperialism in this region of the earth. But one thing has come out 
in the context of this story of failures and stupidities— "the British 
Colonial policy of not carrying the indigenous peoples' support*' for 
the prosecution of peaoe-and-war-aims, as Mr. Hore B^sha, 
Britain's war minister in the Chamberlain Government, phrased the 
indictment. 

Observers from far and near, correspondents of the British and the 
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United States Press, who have accompanied the British forces in their 
retreats and fights have time after time stumbled on 
Barman disaffee- this hard fact. One can go on quoting them for any 

tion & revolt length. We give below representative extracts from 

their comments and communications. In the Over-seas 
Dailf/ Mail (London) of the 28th March, 1942, appeared the following ; 

**Ab the Japanese moved north the truth of the campaign in Southern Burma 
is emerging from the smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disafTection can be 
revealed*^* 

*N umbers of Burmese went over to the enemy. The Jap formed them into 
'Burmese* bands with blue uniforms, and it is believed that these were in action 
against us. Certainly these were active in sabotage. The civilian population also 
to some extent were anti-British.** 

The United Press (U.S.A) correspondent, Earl Eskelund, was told 
by an American pilot of the American Volunteer Group of air-men 
after visiting four Burma towns : 

"Natives in many districts have rebelled and are killing unarmed Britishers. 

The Burmese are assisting the advancing Japanese in every possible way Rangoon 

is a horrible place. Foreigners risk their lives when they walk in the city, which 
are completely in the hands of the looters and killers who are running amok**. 

The most comprehensive account of the various factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the British was sent by Jack Belden, 
Bpecial correspondent of the New York Time (weekly). 

"In the first place we lacked sound political theory ; we had no war aim in 
Burma. The people, advocating independence, were unfriendly from the beginning ; 
and when the Japanese began to succeed this ripened into open hostility.** 

"The open hostility of the people caused us to fight blindly Intelligence 

broke down almost completely. The Japs were led by Burmese people through 
country paths, jungles, thickets, into the rear of our position again and again, 
causing numerous road blocks, clogging our supply lines, disrupting communications 

and causing an adverse psychological effect on the minds of men and officers 

Bailroads were wrecked, cars were fired upon in the dark The Japanese and 

small groups of active Burmese that were their allies, literally and devastatingly 
burned their way through Burma. 

"Our lines of communication were uncertain. The railroads often did not 
run because the rail way men ran away or were intimidated by the Burmese**. 

"We never received any reinforcements ** 

"Finally, the Japanese fought total war, backed by political theory and 
strengthened by powerful propaganda. They made this total war feasible by 
cornering economic life in conquered areas, utilizing labour power and seizing raw 
materials to supply continuing war from war itself. It is a type of war thoroughly 
understood by Russians and Germane, half adopted by the Chinese, and little 
understood by Britain and America.’* 

"We lacked air support. The Japs continually knew our every movements 
and picked out holes in our lines through which they pushed their troops." 

"Every cottage was a machine-gun nest. They (our troops) have trampled 
over treeless, waterless hills, and been sniped at by Burman traitors and Japs 
posing as Chinese.’’ 

In reply to analysis like this the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Leopold Amery, attempted a justification which only transferred 
the blame from these outskirts of the Empire to its centre at 
Downing Street. Speaking to members of the Birmingham Unionist 
Association, he asserted that Malaya had not been lost 

'*for lack of loyalty of its people or because of incompetence or want of 
sympathy on the part of our administrators. It is because we here at home failed 
fufficieniiy to honour the obligations for their defence implicit in our trustee-ship.'* 
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In trying to explain, in course of a broad-oast to Canada, the^ failnres 
in Idalaya and Singapore, Lord Beaverbrook said that the latter **waB not 
lost to superior equipment", on the contrary '*that 
Many Interpreta- weight of munitions was on our side". In course of 
tiono ofthis failnre a speech at New York on April 23, 1942, he said : ‘‘Wa 
cannot explain our failures*’. This ofBcial British 
attitude leaves the door open to all sorts of speculations in which Mr. 
Amery’s are as plausible as the others that have been indulj^ed in. 
Whether this attitude is conduciva to the ultimate victory of the '^United 
Nations" is more than one can hazard to say. Political sympathies 
or antipathies will have a part in colouring these speculations. But 
discomfort has seized the conscience of people whom force of circumstance 
has ranged on the side of Britain in what appears to be a . defence of 
British Imperialism and all that it has stood for as the pioneer of 
capitalist exploitation of distant lands and peoples since the middle of 
the 18th century. This discomfort has become most manifest in the 
United States which willy nilly will have to foot the bill of the present 
"global war”. It is to this discomfort that we can trace the argument 
as it has been framed by one of the most wide-awake of U. S. publicists 
— "Pundit’* Walter Lippmann : 

*Tt has never seemed possible to the pre-Singapore British Government that 

it could apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter east of the Suez The 

Western nations must now do what hitherto they lacked the will and imagination 
to do ; they must identify their cause with the freedom and seourity of the peoples 
of the East, putting away the white man’s burden and purging themselves of 
the taint of an obsolete and obviously unworkable white man's imperialism, 

**We have reason to think that the peoples of Asia will believe us,... the 
Philiipiiio knew that under American law their own independence is assured to 

them This is the only part of partnership that deserves to work. It is the only 

kind of patnership that can work.” 

This statement takes us into the heart of the problem of social and 
colour discrimination that has been embittering relations between men 
and men in the modem world. India and China which 
Raeial & colour are inhabited by about half the population of the 

arrogance world are victims to such discrimination. This lowly 

status of theirs in the international world oannot 
restore balance to it when rival ideas and ideologies, conceits and 
ambitions, hopes and fears have converted whole continents and oceans 
into so many battle fields* Japan’s cannibal designs on China and 
her success in bringing Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philli pines into her "co-prosperity sphere,’* have forced the 
hitherto dominant Western peoples to dimly recognise that without the*help 
and co-operation of the more than ninety crores of these two countries their 
own particular interests and the peace of the world cannot be ensured. 

For more than five years China has been maintaining the unity of 
her State and the integrity of the soul of her people under the leader- 
ship of one of the greatest men of this age — Generalissimo 
Cklua’s^llfcHnet” Chiang-Kai-shek. She has been encircled in the 
ft India north-east and south-east of her territories ; her ports 

in the more than two thousand miles of her coasts 
have been blocked or taken away from her ; her contact with the world 
has been all but cut* Only through the North-West ^*Bed Boute" to 
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BubbU and through the South-West “Burma Boad*’ did she maintain 
the hue of oommunication on which rolled to her the weapons of war 
and the materials of peace during these years. It has been reported 
that over this “Bed Boad" China received some of the captured German 
booty — Mauser rifles, machine-gun^ anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 
Japan has been able to cut the “Burma Boad" by her conquest of 
Burma. This danger did her far-sighted leaders anticipate. And they 
set their labour power to build an alternative Boad. In the wild, 
peaked plateau where India and China meet, just above the conquered 
Surma ^'some 20,000 Chinese cutters of stones and some 4,00,000 other 
labourers blasted, hewed and dug away at a substitute route into India 
from Cheugtu, capital of the province of Szechwan, across 10.000 ft. 
peaks, across three rivers and many other obstacles between Siohang in 
China and a border railhead at Sadiya in north-eastern India ." — {Time 
February 9, 1942). The world knows now of this engineering feat, 
yet incomplete, though begun two years back ; the same paper reporting 
that it took two years and 2,00,000 labourers to build the easier 350 
miles stretch to Sichang. There is yet another substitute “route" — ^that 
supplied by about “100 transport planes" provided by the United States. 
Supplies landed in India’s west coast are carried across India by rail 
and flown some hundreds of miles to China from air-bases “somewhere” 
in India. Each plane can carry a load of 3 to 4 tons ; daily rounds 
of trips by these planes could carry 9,000 to 12,000 tons a month — as 
much as the Burma Boad had carried on trucks. These planes could 
carry moat of the things the tracks did— pack mortars, field 
mortars, Bren guns, small machines, engine parts, medical supplies, 
radio equipment. This is bow through India has been going help to 
China from the “United Nations". By driving the U. S. administration 
from the Phillipines the Japanese have converted India into one of the 
bases of operations — distant operation through China— ^to be directed 
against them- By cutting the “Burma Boad" the Japanese have shut 
one back-door of China* and forced another through India. 

This development has given meaning to the new Allied strategy in 
the Far East — “India must be held not only for herself but for China 
also." The failure of Britain to hold Burma and 
India’s place In Malaya and the eastern half of the Bay of Bengal, 
this strategy has forced this extended line of offence and defence. Till 
the end of the war when Governments will publish their 
versions of the war’s successes and failures, and commanders of their 
armies, navies and air-forces will publish their stories, we must continue 
to speculate why the British did not accept the help profsrred by the 
leaders of China in the shape of seasoned soldiers who have been 
trained into hardness by five years of battle with the Japanese 
technique. We have been told that this help was offered before the 
Japanese bad burst into Thailand in their way to Malaya. We have 
yet to understand why the Allied High Command did not direct attack 
on the right flank or the rear of the Japanese army as it moved into 
Malaya. The Chinese soldiers were there at least. 

The consequence of this policy or strategy was that it was 
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posBiUa for the Japanese to take Burma with 'only 50*000 troops*'* 
to quote Lieutenant-Oeneral Stillwell* the IT. S.-bom 
Thesteryet Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese loroes in Burma. 
‘^Jniigle warfare” Jt might also be that the superiority of Jajpanese 
soldiers — their toughness, their ability to ^linger 
on meagre rations’* — weighed all along the campaign ; that to quote 
lieutenant General Stillwell again — "you can*t go up against him (the Jap) 
with a rag-tag and bob-tail collection of troops and hope to win**. 

This depreciation, and the story* given out later, that the army in 
Malaya and Burma were not trained in "iungle warfare", were hard 
to accept at their face value. We do not know the classes of people 
that constituted the British army in these two countries. But it 
is difficult to believe that a few battalions were not formed by men 

from the tribal areas to the north->vest of India — the training 

ground of the Indian Army for about throe quarters of a century ; 
that Garhwal and Nepal did not supply their quota All these men 
came from hilly and jungle tracks Further, we learn from the 

Daily Mail that the 93rd Foot of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
went to Singapore in August, 1939, one month before the present 
war broke out, with the object of becoming "jungle specialists", and 
forming "Tiger patrols" ; other sections of the Indian Army — Indian 
and foreign — must have been made to pass through the same training. 
The question will, therefore, continue to be asked — why should tho 
British army in Malaya's jungle war-fare and Burma's have failed to 
stand up to the Japanese as they poured into these foreign countries ? 
Perhaps, it is best to rest content with the reply given by Ziord 
Beaverbrook that the failures in the Far East could not be explained* 
The developments during the seven months — December 1941 to 
June 1942— since the 7th of December, 1941, when Japan started the 
war in the Far East — have brought us to this fact — 
JaMn Burma the Japanese must attack India ; to 

bdie? maintain possession of the Dutch East Indies they 

must attempt the invasion of Australia. British and 
American papers gave it out that they were capable of attacldng both 
simultaneously. None of these anticipations have come true* Between 
Mandalay and the eastern borders of Bengal lie 300 to 400 miles of 
almost uninhabited jungles and mountains without roads. In and 
about the Solomon Islands the Japanese have been held back. The 
possession of New Britain's Babaul and New Guinea's Gona-Buna 
area has not enabled them to approach nearer to Australia, though 
they have bombed Port Darwin any number of times. The monsoon 
has stopped them at a distance of about 40 miles from the State 
of Manipur within India’s borders. The hands of their opponents have 
also been stayed from attempts to dislodge them from Burma. Cherrapoonji 
and Akyab are in the same line— north and south— which is the 
wettest region in the world ; the former registering 500 inches of rain in 
the year, the latter 250 inches* It is not possible to say why^t^ 
Japanese did not utilize their position in the Bay of Bengal to attack 
India through the air and sea* trying to disrupt and destroy the various 
organizations and institutions that have been set up there preparing 
weapons of war for future ase^^ The bombing of Yizagapatam and 
Oocanada* of Colombo and Trincomalee show^ the danger of this 
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attaok. In the Ceylon area the Japanese suffered a defeat, though inflicting 
on the British the loss of two cruisers — Dorsetshire and Ccrnwall — 
and of a small carrier— Then they turned their back on 
India. Why ? 

The air-attack on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, must have been partly 
responsible for this turn of the tide. From the sea to the north- 
east had" swept a fleet of U. S. bombers and '*for 

Air attadi on the first time in 2602 years the island cities of 

Japan by U. S. Japan were subjected to enemy assault". Tokyo 

received the first bombs ; Yokohama, the first port 
of Japan, was left ‘*a wreckage" ; the great Mitsubishi and Aichi 
air-plane manufacturing plants at Nagoya received attention as well 
as the shipyards and foundries of Kobe. • The raiders were reported 
to have numbered 60. This air-attack posed a problem for Japan — 
where did the raiders come from — ^from carriers or from air-bases in 
China 7 Much later it came out that they had flown from carriers that 
had started from Pearl Harbour, more than 4,000 miles away. But 
in April, the Japanese thought that these came from air-bases built 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chekiang, the latter the Oeneralissimo’s 
native province. The names of Einhwa, Nanchang, Hankow and 
Changsha leapt into prominence in those days. The fear of large- 
scale bombing attacks on their island homes from bases in China 
drove the Japanese to concentrate their whole attention on China — to 
destroy or occupy the air-bases in China, and to cut China off 
from all external sources of supply. For the latter purpose Japan 
directed attack on China's south western province, Yunnan, from three 
directions — up the Hanoi-Eunming railway from Indo-China, up the Burma 
Boad, up by roads from Myitkyina into western Yunneua. This com- 
bination of Japanese moves appeared to be '*a graver threat to China 
than any that has appeared in nearly five years of war", to quote 
an American authority. British failure to hold Burma intensified 

this threat. And the importance of India in the scheme of ‘'United 
Nations" strategy for saving China and defeating Japan increased. 

We noticed in the last volume of the Begister the differences that 
had arisen between London strategists dominated over by Mr. Churchill and 
the leaders of the Pacific nations. Australia’s leaders 
Cblns’s Military were very bitter in their criticism of this policy. But 
Mission to U. S. the rulers of China could not afford to be so 
outspoken. They had to wait, do their own part 

of the fighting, send their strategists to London and Washington 

to tell their opposite numbers amongst the "United Nations" of the 
experiences that they had gathered during their fights with the Japanese- In 
the second week of April, 1942, they sent a Military Mission to Washing- 
ton headed by General Hsiung Shih Hui ; the Gissimo’s nephew, 
Mr. Peter Chuh, wks one of its members. A U. S. A paper has told 
us that the Mission rented a house, set up an office on the walls of 
which hung military maps, showing in detail the disposition of Japanese 
troops in China and all south-eastern Asia : inside this office 
sat on chairs "several men whose heads are csrammed with 
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informations about tbs Japanese army, how it operates and how it 
fights**. But during five weeks 'no high-ranking U. S. Army ofBoer’* 
took the "trouble to call on the telephone or knock at the door of 
3,874 Massachusetts Avenue". And General Hsiung issued a statement 
to the press pointedly pointing out that the "United Nations" might 
not win "unless there is a unified strategy covering all the theatres of 
operations." 

In the last week of May the "United Nations" High Command — 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff — held its first sesion at Washington in which 
the principal Pacific Powers were represented. This 

New High new organization superseded the earlier arrangements, 

Commaod announced in the beginning of January, 1942. The 

* bitter disappointments of the Malaya, Burma, and 

Dutch East Indies campaigns had led to this supersession. General 
Archibald Wavell reverted to his position of Commander-in-Chiaf of 
India, adding Ceylon to his jurisdiction. Generalissimo Ohiang Kai- 
shek retained his supreme command of the "United Nations," which 
are now or may, in the future, be operating in the Chinese theatre 
of war including certain portions of Indo-China and Thailand. Lt. 

General Joseph Stillwell as Chief of Staff of the "Gissimo" controlled 

U. S. forces in India, Burma and China. It was at this meeting 

of the Allied Chiefs of the Staffs that the United States accepted "primary 
responsibility** for the Pacific Front. 

We in India had no part or lot in these discussions, though our 

hearts beat in unision with the cause represented by China. The 

reason for this failure and inability is implicit in the 
lodia B unnatural relation that subsists between the . people 

and the State in India. The rulers of China early 

recognised the danger of this inner weakness of the 

country that should be a shield to the western frontier of their own country. 
This recognition must have brought Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India in the first week of February, 
1942, when the Japanese were hammering their way towards Singapore. The 
object of this visit was, to use the words of the supreme leader of China, 
to have a "personal exchange of views*' with the members of the Govern- 
ment in India, and with 'prominent men" in India's public life, in 
order to "secure more effective united efforts against aggression". The* 
visit had been preceded by a discussion held at Chungking between 
China's Supreme Commander and General Wavell as the threat to 
and through Burma became imminent. In his parting message he 
exidained this idea more explicitly. To "his brethren, the people of 
India." he addressed as follows : 

** St this moBt critical moment in the history of ci?ilization our two 

peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the Indian peoples obtain 
their fre^om. furthermore, should freedom be denied to eithm China or India 
there could be no real peace in the world**. 

To their "ally Great Britain" he confidently appealed; : 

without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India. 

(she) will as Speedily as possible give them real political power so that they may 
be in a position inrtber to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
lealte that fimlr participation in the war is not merely an aid to the anli«aggression 

1A 
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nfttioni for Mcoriog victory, but alto a turning-point in their struggle for India's 
frcM^om. 

These two quotations give ns the idea which brought about this 
historic visit—to make an attempt for the reconciliation of India's 
national self-respect wit^ Britain's interests. For the 
success of this work he must have used his powers 
visit uf persuasion both on Lord Linlithgow and on the 

leaders of the Indian people. We know that his mission 
was a failure. Great Britain could not transfer ‘‘real political power" 
into the hands of the Indian leaders ; the latter, therefore, could not 
persuade their people to render that heart-felt help to China that they 
desired. We will come to know the real facts of the Generalissimo's 
talks with Lord Linlithgow and the Indian leaders when the history# 
of these times comes to be published. We do not know whether or 
not the bureaucracy in India welcomed the idea of the Chinese 
leader's interference, however friendly, with affairs in India. He was 
feasted and feated and spoken of in complimentary terms, no doubt. 
But the correspondents of the Press, Indian and foreign, could not 
help commenting on the fact that Lord Linlithgow sent his aide-camp 
only to the Now Delhi aerodrome to receive the honoured guests 
from China. The New York weekly. Time, dated March 16, 1942, 
wrote ; "Last month when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid his 
momentous visit to India, the Viceroy sent an aide to welcome him 

instead of going himself’. The leaders of the Indian National Con- 

gress, of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and of the Sikhs were profuse in their 
welcome ; the leaders of the Muslim League were of divided mind ; 
they were afraid that the removal of the Indian deadlock at the in- 
stance of the Chinese leader might do harm to their particularistic 
conceits and ambitions. 

It is a historical fact, however, that the vast majority of India’s 
politically-minded people have been keen supporters of the national 
cause of China since the days when Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
began his struggle for the realization of the "Three 

Japan Principles of the People” in the life of the "Five Peoples” 

that make up the Chinese Nation — The Han, The 
Man, The Mung, The Huai, and the Tsan— The Chinese proper, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the followers of Islam, and the Tibetans. It 
is true that Japan by her victory over Bussia in 1904-'05 captured 
the imagination of all non-white peoples as the rising hope of their 
racial and national self-respect. In the opening years of this century, the 
visit of Kakuju Okakura, the author of The Ideals of the was 
one of the influences that inspired the Swadeshi Movement associated 
with the agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It is on record that this 
Japanese thought-leader was a welcome guest iii the Tagore family 
at Calcutta where foregathered Babindra Nath Tagore and other members 
of the family. Sister Nivedita of Bamkrishna-Vivekananda, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, P. Mittra and other thinkers and public men who were 
planning to make a "new departure" in the political thought and 
conduct of our people. But Japan's treatment of Korea (I910-'ll), the 
history of her *21 Demands" made on the Chinese Bepublic in 1916, 
her invasicm of Manchuria (1932) worked a change in their dreams of 
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an Aaian Unity to be organised nnder Japan’s leadership against the 
pretonttons of the Western peoples. 

The lining up of the Indian people by* the side of the Chinese 
beoame vivid in the correspondence between the Japanese poet Tone 
Noguchi and Babindra Nath Tagore ( September- 
Jsflyted to October. 1938). The former had appealed to the 

Mrreipondenee latter, and through him to the Indian people, * to study 

with Yone Mognelii the Japanese stand-point" in this fight between two 
neighbours. Time was when th^ Indian poet had spoken 
of ‘‘the living bond of love and reverence’’ that had bound him to 
the land from beyond which the sun rises. In the oorrespondenoe 
under notice he spoke with sorrow of the causes and the many consequences of 
the ‘'desolating mutual destruction" in which China and Japan had 
got ‘‘entangled". And this sorrow was intensified as he and his people 
contemplated the shattering of their hopes of an Asian renaissance 
in which Japan would be plying a helpful part : 

**I can no longer point out with pride to the example of a great Japan. It 
is true that there are no better etandards prevalent anywhere else and that the 
so-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous and even less 
worthy of trust”. 

The Japanese poet drew attention to the ultimate harm that 
India’s attitude of criticism and condemantion of Japan's adventure in China 
may lead to : 

"What I fear most is the present atmosphere in India which tends to wilfully 

blacken Japan and to alienate her from your own country Believe me, it is the 

war of "Asia for Asia”. 

Babindra Nath found no grace in this doctrine. And the developments 
that have taken place since then to the present day when Japan 
has made good by blood and iron her claim to be 
"Asia lor Asia” the leader of a '*co- prosperity sphere in Greater East 

^ Asia" have proved the hollowness of this propaganda, 

as unsubstantial as the idea of the unity of a Christian 
Europe. It was true that in our own country also the question of an 
Asiatic Federation had been canvassed for about the same length of 
time, for about 40 years since the Busso- Japanese war. In certain 
previous volumes of the Register, specially those of 1938 and 1940, 
we have tried to understand and explain the many personal and 
impersonal influences that have played their part in encouraging and 
discrediting belief in this propaganda. The proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress during the twenties and the latter thirties have to 
be studied to get a clear idea of the movement of thought on 
this subject. 

At a time when the forces of progress and reaction in Eastern Asia 
have ranged themselves in distinct and definite positions, when Japan 
» vt ji become the disturber of the peace to all progressive 

mewaUt lDd 4 H China has become the 

Chin eemradeslitp hope and friend of all that stands for human dignity, 
India has chosen her side. It is not possible to trace 
in full detail the history *^of the evolution of the new comradeship of 
India and China, during the recent decades. But students of international 
relations have not failed to take note of the fisok that the Nationalist 
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Movements in India and China have acted and reacted on each other. 
Others have tried to recall ns to '*the ancient bonds of history that 
nnite the people of China and India as brothers,*’ to quote Madame 
Chiang I^i-shek’s felicitous expression. We had lost all traces of this 
history till Babinda Nath Tagore recovered them from the debris of 
ages during bis visit to China in 1924. The Chinese in appreciation 
of this great work, perhaps^ conferred on him a Chinese name — 
Chu-Chen-Tan — ‘‘Thunder- voiced Bising Sun of India**--ron the occasion 
of bis 64th birth-day. Babindra Nath recalls this episode in lines of 
sensitive feeling : 

Once I went to China. Those whom I had not met 

Put the mark of friendship on my forehead. 

Calling me their own. 

I took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

This I know in my mind — 

Wherever I find my friend, there I am born anew,'* 

In these words Babindra Nath speaks as a representative of India. 
Through him India and China have come nearer to each other, 
^ renewing ancient relations. In one of our Puranaa — 

boiiS*ollSs*ory records of old times — there is a reference to one of 

that unite” the the Risliis and saints of the clan of Vasishta who 

two peoples went to Maha-Chin — Great China. In historic times 

since the rise of Buddhism the commerce of spiritual 
and material things between the two countries became brisk and 
remained so for more than a thousand years. The names of religious 
pilgrims, of seekers after truth, that became prominent and find a 
place in history are Easyapa Matanga, Eumarajiva and Gunaratna 
among Indians ; Fa-Shien, Hsuan-Tsang and Ti-Tsing among Chinese. 
In the history of the Tantrik Cult there was mention of inter- 
communication between the two countries. How and why this profit- 
able commerce shrank in value and volume, it is difficult to say. 
And there is no doubt that for about three centuries it ceased 

completely. From the side of China the pilgrims to Buddha Gaya 

and other holy places of Buddhism in India have kept up some sort 
of a relation. From the side of India there was hardly any appreciation 
of this avenue of spiritual give-and-take. It was Babindra Nath, as 
we have said, who revived the old traditions. And in the Checna 
Bhavan attached to the Visva-Bharati, the nucleus of a World 
University, established by him at Shantiniketan (BengaOy we have 
the sign and symbol of a renaissance in Asia that would build up 
a newer and better world. 

For, there cannot be any manner of doubt that for better or for 
worse the life and labour of 90 crores of human beings will have to 
be counted in any world-development that we can foresee. As Will 

Durant put it in a magazine article, speaking of the Chinese ; 

''Surely the future must belong to a nation that can lie happy without money, 
content without love, strong without good food, healthy' without soap. And intelli- 
gent without knowledge I ” 

The coming together of this vast mass pi humanity must have « 
meaning in the scheme of creation, bidden* though it may be at 
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. k ■ pnBent 6x>m our limited oom^beosiim. A aenaing 
development was pTeeented to the Bnropeara 
foton world in a book by a pacifist who snffered for his 
belief during 1914— '18, Dr. O. F. Nicolai, aometime 
Plrofeaacn: of Physiology at the Berlin University. In The Bklegv of 
ff'or be indicated the possibilities of a Obinese awakening in these words : 

Sons of Heaven have the enormous advaiitatce of bein^ able to work 

equally well under all heavens, wbetlher under tlie icy waste of tundras or under 
the buminfr ann of Sumatra. Apparently, this is a st>ec‘ial Mongolian ^uliarity ; 
even primitive Teutonic peoples simply melted away under the southern sun to 
wbioh their impulse had led them, and Kegro races got consumption if transferrsd 
to colder climates.*’ 

There may be a hint of ''Yellow Peril** in the words quoted 
above. The late Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany who started and lost 
„ World War I. of the 20th Century is credited with 
-nTOhras ofVnew “Yellow Peril** to Europe. That is 

brotherhood longer a factor in international affairs. New 

developments have started the growth of oortain 
mental and material processes that, the world hopes and prays, will 

help to eliminate all narrow racial and colour conceits in the conduct 

of States* The joint efforts for the defeat of reactionary forces in 

which India and China are partners to-day indicates the possibilities 
of such a future. In a previous para we have referred to oommeroe 
in matters spiritual between India and China. In recovering fuller 
traces of it Indian and Chinese scholars and researchers will come upon 
many interesting things. The Cheeva Bhavan at Shantiniketan under 
the guidance of Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan has been laying the foundations 
of a noble and necessary work — necessary for friendship between 
nations— friendship built on knowledge. The appreciation of the 

worth of this work has been more than handsome from the side of 
China. Funds have come from it to give the Cheend Bhavan a start ; 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have donated Bs. 80,000 
for the development of “cultural fellowship between China and India, 
through the medium of the ViHW'i-BhnrtitU' 

This fellowship will also pave the way for the commerce in 
things material between our two countries. And in this connection 
it is significant of the future that the country 

The Bay of Bengal that is to-day known as Bengal had a part 

area A China to play in the evolution of China’s economy. HaveU’s 
History of India made a reference to this fact. An article 
in the Pacific Affairs (September, 1934) has said that without a knowledge 
of bronze weapons and irrigated rice culture there could not have been 
increase in population and the foundation of large organized States in 
China. Beferring to the development of the latter the article has 
the following : 

’The cultivation of irrigated rice culture appears to have begun In North* 

eaatern India, eomewhere asoiind the head of the Bay of Bengal, lls iBfMoii 

hence, both East and 'Weal, had commenced at least at far back aa the aceoad 
milleniom B. C. It must have mehed the Yang-tze Basin by the Burmti-YenBaii 
route, and then travelled to the Bed Basin of Ssechuaii. Thence it even worked 
up to Kansu where the painted pottery makers knew it. Eaatwaid the gsewlng 
of irrigated rice extended itself Idbwn the great rivei* and latterly up its trinntariN 
until it reached the eoaatal regions.*’ 
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The relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Bnrma-Tunnan Boad is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Materiel A newspapers have written so profusdy. The necessities 
spfritBsi ties of survival in a 20th-centnry war might have 
brought China’s South-west — the six provinces 
of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and Sikang— 
into the lime-light, as the base of China’s national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Bunna and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hopes of the have told us that they are not Indian, that they belong 
Intnre to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of common blood — the Mongolian blood. We do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how near we will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erectod in the now-unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their comings-in-and-goings-on. The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men have brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new ones forged. 
It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has to be viewed. And in this effort of imagioation and intellect the 
meeting of two ancient friends, long lost sight of, gains a new meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parti of the globe. 

The story told so far makes it clear that India and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for 
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poses of world history in the near future. The 
politioaHy-oonsoions peoide of India know more of 
Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 
of theirs to the east ; the politioally-oonsoions classes 
of Ohina know more of the life and conduct of the U. 8. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 6,000 miles distant, than of their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that ^‘Thanks to Japan", to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of Ohina have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 

come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 

country wherein had been built up by the ^‘foreign devils” the towns 
and cities that drew into them all tW was enterprising and adven- 
turous amongst the Chinese. As Lin Yutang has written in his book — My 

Country and My People — ‘‘Shanghai is not China, but Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modern China may come to." Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 

modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white' rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers — men and women ‘‘who frankly did not know bow to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was." In Ohina also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 
continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 
world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers' prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent- 
ment amongst the Utherto ‘^master races" — amongst their toiling masses. 


In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems. The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 
of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 
W^S^wwiry A revolutions in thought and action. Fe^ngs 

dlsilloiilMed generated then draw their inspiration from misery in 
material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled— 
‘‘The Toast". It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small, Imperial or Colonial. England which bad set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by '*an unemployed Ex-Service man," Frank W. Howe of 
S6, Addington Road, Bow, London E. 


**Proteetor of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Always ready to help— abroad— 'tie the second time we speak, 

We have drunk before to thy greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 
Some of us drink this second toast— but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and Jba^ur, where flaming warship sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now— worklese, homeless and hopeless— a second toast we give 
To a land whm heroes— and profitem— but no one else— can live» 
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We*re down in the gntter, Englend— down and damned and done— 

But we pledge a toaet to thy greatness, thT greatness that we have won, 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong, 

Oh land, where a man is free— to starve, it he doesn’t take too long,” 


Interpreters of the new developments in world history known 
to ns as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the ‘‘Imperial Way*' 
of Japan, have told us that the people, the toiling 
Mint II new^ masses in almost all countries, have shown by their 
conduct that they were prepared to saorifice their 
freedom and the democratic ways of their life if 
they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 
men and men, between nation and nation. These experiments have 
not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 
to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving to be liars, 
for the sake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 
by disappointments like these, thought-leaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 
would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 
stumble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and deliverence 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to "colonial** or “semi-coloniar* peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and state, 
and regaining their — Swar(\it contribute to the healing of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 
and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 
dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not “so bad" after all, that perhaps their quietitude held 
in its bosom seeds of a completer life. In the 1936 volume of the 
Annual Register in tracing the evolution of the process by which 
the people of India re-captured confidence in the philosophy and prac- 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect of the 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on the waters of life 
in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and we have no doubt that the 
latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in the 
realms of thought but also in the practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new, confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Chinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 


For five years China has been meeting Japanese assaults on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presented to her such 
British lailnres k valuable allies as the United States of America and 
China’s fears Britain, she appears to be facing a heater danger in 
June, 1942, than in July, 1937 or 1938 when she 
had to leave her capital at Nanking tq the tender mercies of the 
Jap soldiery. It was a tragic irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of the Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a later stage, after the fall of Rangoon, that for about ten days 
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fiinee Hiftroh 18 at Toungoo and roand about, 'a Iona Ohinese division " was 
left to fight '*the Japanese motorised 56 Division and regiments from 
the 38rd Division,** to quote from the chapter — “Military Affairs*’ — in 
the book — China after Five Years of War — published by the Ohinesa 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Oalcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military defioien* 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Eai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige — their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and-offence organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Modern Cblna*t up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorions history weeks or months, bub year after year, for five long 
years. The New York Time has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

*'Bis people had been beaten and battered from one end of China to the 
other. Their eitiea had been bombed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women rapfsl. 
From Valley Forge through Valley Forge he has fought and gone on lighting. 
The aid that the democracies promised him was never enough. But he kept on. 
In earlier years he had fought a retiring battle. But in 1941 be fought the Japanese 
to a stand-still. That was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished.*’ 

Thiii epic of endurance is being written by men and women — 
crores of them — in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 
achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 
How China dis- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 

covered herself words of pathos and of fire. Lin Yu*tang in the 

chapter entitled — “Story of Sino- Japanese War’* — ^in 
his book — Ml/ Country & m.y People — has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself : how the bitter lesson in 
disillnsionment first at the Versailles Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and -death struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importnnity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,** and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modem aggressive and predatory nations. In 
China after Five Years of War, we have an informing record of 
the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that Jhave grown up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
tang. These have undertaken the task of shaping “a sprawling 
mass of humanity** into a modem “fighting nation organised by 
railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or resi&ticg intematioual aggression.” It, China’s 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, when Britain’s “Opium 
War“ started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 
17 
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rights to 1893-’94 when pigmy Japan defeated her, to the **Boxer" 
outburst in 1900— organized by “The Bighteous Fraternity of THst- 
fighters"— and the sack of Peking by the international army — this 
history discredited the Manchu Court beyond recovery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Bepublic ; the “21 Demands" present- 
ed by Japan which, if acted upon, would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,” followed by persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the “rape of Manchuria” — this story of a diseased body 
politic recovering itself by the inner strength of its being is told us 
in the two books from which we have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang’s book helps us to probe into the biology of the 
Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of India's, is an 
iidmoemlbi^tes argument in support of the plea that these two 

the spirit of new ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
Chlaa continued in the world's stage for thousands of years 

because in the scheme of creation they have a definite 
cmatribution yet to make for the enrichment of the world's life. 
He has given us a character-study of the Generalissimo whom 
he calls “the supreme chess-player of the Far East and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His ‘ inhuman 
ooolness” has enabled him to stand the insults that Japan heaped 
on his people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his people from making an 
ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the east. His coolness, 
his “fine calculations,” his stubborness, “unusually un-Chinese,'* have 
made him the recognized leader of “a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,” recognized all over the world as such— one of the 
builders of China — one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as “a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich flowering is in the present.” The spirit that moves 

these millions has embodied itself in the Generalissimo, the spirit 

that has enabled unknown men and unknown women to face the 
Japanese terror, to see their homes burnt over their heads, to see 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear- 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula- 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Watching from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paen of praise : 

1'he great Himalayas tower about the men, tolling at their task. Like white- 
capped giants the mountains look at labourers who seem like ants, scurrying 
hither and thither. But in the hearts of these meo there is a great faith. And it 
is a faith which can move mountains.** 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and sufferings of our Chinese neighbours And India would 
have been glad and proud to be of service to the noble 
Katiml Cmctsss represented by them. The Indian Nation^ Congress 

A China ^en consistent in its sympathy with Chioa* 

And we know that under Dr. Son Yat-sen's leadership the 
politically-oonscious among the Chinese showed their awareness of the 
^asiy events that was demonstrating the strength of the Natib&a4i8t 
Moysmeut in India, The founder of the Obinese Bepublic in bis lectures 
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on the methods and ideals of Ohinese Nationalism delivered in 1928-*24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Principles of the People^ 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where ^ the 
' mreigners" had not yet come to run into Governmental and adminis- 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Bepublic in China had been welcomed as paving the way to an ‘Asiatic 
Federation,"— a topic on which C. B. lias and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress had ‘'expatiated in their inaugural speeotiee 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,*’ demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country '^as an agent of the British Government to 6ght 
or work against the Chinese people." The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass- 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi- 
nation in their country." The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Luclmow, 
Faizpur and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter- 
national outlook that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Basu ; Japan’s “China Incident", started 
in July, 1937, swung India’s feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it was while the latter was bead of the Congress Exe- 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 
Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
“a gesture of India’s solidarity in endorsing China’s valour." Dr Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unwavering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 

Japan has turned China’s flank, and both by land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confronted by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China bad 
to know what was the position in their rear, represented 
at present by India. It was for getting this information 
first-hand that the leader of China paid bis visit. The 
Calcutta British daily— The Statesman — thus described 
the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried with them from India ; 

To know where India stands, how solid she is in support and, if not solid, 
how she can become so, what potentiality and resources she can be counted on to 
develcm and contribute, what is the countrv’s morale- all tkeee information is 
vital for China They are not satisfied witli what they found. They hare in- 

dicated clearly what is wrong and tliey leturn full ef hope that sindet the 
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impact of the world war India is about to find herself fully where she 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop- 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, fore^ 
by the conditions of war released by Japan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard" 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thiiig which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to say something on how the “grand strategy" of the “United Nations*’ 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China 8 life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
n I M t 1 Chinese Republic about years back. It has not 
heen possible for us to deal in detail with the 

new Cbtna basic ideas that started from Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
have brought China into this war with Japan — the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People^ and the threq stages by 
which these have to be realized in the life of the people, and how they have 
responded to their message. The “The Principles" are : 

(1) Independence of China as a nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of the internal life of China ; 

(3) Socialization of the more important units of economic activity, such as 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are — Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the war-lords and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dynnsty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the republican leaders by 
the conditions of their country’s ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage — the Napoleonic stage of the Chinese 
Revolution— Dr. Sun Yat-sen defined as Militarism. The war against 
Japan has also been helping to strengthen this militarism* The second 
stage-^Tutelage — was built on the belief that the Chinese people were 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party — the Euo Min-Tang — 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign powers of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exercise of their political rights. 
The third stage — State Socialism — would work out the problem of 
decent “livelihood” for the people. The Be-organization Convention of 
the Euo Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
hehdJl ; a few items of which are given below : 

(1) all unequal treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not injure the country politically and economically 
to be repaid. 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the good of the people 
of China, not be paid. 

^ These have been the basic principles and policies of the ChineM 
Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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« different leaders* Dr. Snn-Yat^sen in bis early life as 

•• revolutionary, for instance in 1906, was rigid in his 
leaden in pMt- programme of the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, 
Bepttblleao days of the foundation of a Bepublio ; at that time the 
Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plank of their party “an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples." It is w^-known that Dr. Bun received valuable 
help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Bepublio. Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the chief of whom was Chun Limpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants* Party, the “campadore" (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organised 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Force which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government. The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several years 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Taog had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 
communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Busso-Ohinese Agreement 
signed on May 81, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements “concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties afifecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China." For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China's 
struggling democracy. But General Chiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 

did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 

alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of bis “anti communist 
complex, born of his days of association with Borodin." His 
campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 
the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to “the ruthless extermination of the communists", an 
activity that became “an obsession with him." For seven long years 
“he spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 

and more resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1988, he 

mobilized nearly a million soldiers.*’ In Edgar Snow’s book — Red Star 
Over China^yRe have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells us why he dwelt on the “anti-communist complex" of the leader 
of China, the bias that 

**inade him commit the one mistake of policy in all those years and pass by 
the opportunity of making a definite alliance with Bussia in 1935, which would 
have prevented the war’’ (between China and Japan). 

This interpretation was based on insufificient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1989. Lin Yu-tang’a book 
was first published in February, 1989 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and bav^ seen is dated May 1989. This fuller knowledge 

advice te China makes necessary a modification of the criticism, of the 

policy followed by the Chinese Government. ifVe get 
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it from Dr« Snn Fo, Presidenl of the Legidative Ytiaii, in a statement 
made on January 1,1989. It appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1, 1937, with proposals 
for a full-dress Busso-Chinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
should sign a Non-Aggression Fact as also a Mutual Assistance Fact ; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
eonvocatioD of a Facific (Feace) Conference. The Chinese Government 
'*deliberately** ^postponed action on the lines suggested by the Soviet 
Government *'for fear it might prejudice assistance from Great 
Britain and America'*. This expectation was not realised then, 
and even now when China is one of the pillars of the ‘'United Nations”, 
British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex” that 
really stood in the way of a Busso-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative. in convening a Facific Conference would have turned the tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japan's “special position,” but would have dealt with the special 
privileges of other Fowers — the presence of foreign troops in China, con- 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, control of China's Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc. — problems that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22). 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Economic 
Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 
Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 
economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 
for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this “Organic continental bIoc“<— parti- 
oulaMy North China ; and this “bloc” was to be closely linked, through 
capital investments, with Japanese industries. Questions in the House 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of British and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assure feeling in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)’* commented : 

'* there can be little doubt that the fears engendered by the London 

negotiationB contributed to the determination of the Nanking Government to 
strengthen their grip on North China before any agreement among third parties 
hiul time to become effective.” 

We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crises of 
their national life. Both the countries had adopted the 
“hermit policy” as a protective measure of their social 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so we cannot point out to any exact 
date. Four thousand five hundred years back India and China were not 
hermit nations. Historians have commented on a remarkable fact that 
during the century, five hundred years previous to the Christian era,^ a 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at the same time in countries 
as br apart as China and Italy — Laotse and Confucius In 
China, Buddha and Mahavira in India, Zoroaster in Iran, Ezekiel and 
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the Second Isaiah in Jiidea» Thales in lonea and Pythagoras in Sonthem 
Italy. : Their advent can be exjriained by a wide-spread social diaintegra* 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 
the Greeks and the pre-Boman Italians. This distress and doubt 
must have been a link between peoples so distant from one 
another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared afmost at the same time and to have 
pointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 
history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
their representatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 
which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise. And 
our ancestors more than lour thousands years back who bad thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 

To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira- 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made us all, in all , 
Tbronah rivalry countries, into partners in ^an adventure on the result 

^atMo TO*iiiirt- ^ which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 
nerahip * depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world-scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiapg Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun new threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of Fel)ruary, 1942, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-history, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 
of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ‘*tbe inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers". Thirty years back Bipiu Chandra Pal in Nationality 
A Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia. Upton Close in Revolt of Asia prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atiantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Bussia, China 
and the U. S. A. would assume the importance which the size of their 
populations and the wealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the U. 8. A. will ‘^succeed Great Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 
their front against a revivified Asia." Scott Nearing in his book-— 
Whither Chna — published in the latter part of 1927, looked forward 
to '*a rivalry of races and cultures as well as of economic interests** 
in which be placed a **£urasian Moo,*' consisting of Soviet Bussia, 
Chinai, and Japan ''as a subordinate but powerful memW'*— -one-third 
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of the world’s population — ^in opposition to *‘the arrogance and preda^ 0 ^ 
ruthlessness of the last two of the Great Empires*’ — Great Britun 
and the U. S. A. He arrived at another interesting conclusion from' 
these stated premises. 

**The Soviet Union will continue to be the spiritual father of the new social 
order. But the Chinese will be its business manager.” 

World War II of the ^ 20 th century has, however, modified, for 
the time being at least, t^e alignment of forces in the international 
1419 1 t 4I.I Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 

w wenping ” Union. China and the United States are allies in a 
“global War**. India, the second largest country in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
unknown factor as her man-power is under the direction and control 
of a non-Indian State. But when India comes by her own and is 
able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centre of the continent of Asia it may well be 
her destiny as well as her desire that she should play a * 'co- 
ordinating role” in the clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
which Scott Nearing ha(^ prophesied. An Indian publicist, long 
resident in the United States, Krishnalal Shridharani in an article in 
the Pacific Affairs, entitled — ^“India In A Changing^ Asia’* — has 
indicated this role for his country. He sees India as "the centre of 
the coming consortium of Asiatic Nations.” Geographically, the Sinkiang 
province of China may look as a probable. But the logic of economic 
forces would weigh the scale on the side of India. And the Hindu* 
Muslim, rivalry within India herself would be playing a decisive part 
in the matter. 

'* the Afubammadans are dragging India westward towards tbe 

Muslim world, while the Hindus are accelerating India’s eastward orientation 
towards the Buddhist world. This tug-of-our may result in a tie and turn India 
into a meeting place of tbe two great arms of Asia.” 

This study in power politics puts a narrow interpretation on tbe 
role that India may have to play in the near future. Thought* leaders 
of India from times beyond recorded history has reserved 
tW India wnld * nobler part for their sacred land to play. As the 

piny meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, her social legislators had 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 

Manava DAr/rmo— the law of being of humanity. In our own days and 

in our own times, tbe prophets and poets of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into which many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in the heart of a great immensity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis, to name only a few of ^hem. By their neighbourhood 
to one another thay have bad to arrive at some sort of a syntbesis and 
reconciliation. This spirit of give-and-take will have influence in SiU 
other spheres of life — in politics and economics also. Therefore has it 
been thought that India offers tbe best testing-house of the many pro- 
blems of racial, political and economic conflicts and competitions that 
twist and disfigure the life of the modem world. India has developed 
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the m&id fit to receive and impart a wider and all-embracing view o( 
relations. It is felt that being the meeting-groaod pf all the living 
enltnree of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of ail separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the **melting-pot'* of races, of 
Western races specially It w§.s expected that she would act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the woild, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and trAdition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modern States. I'er'- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Itamnyana 
and the Mahahharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia- 
tion proved failures, and Yivishena and Sri-Krishna had to be witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Feelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle- 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 
•ablMlM justice international friendship ; they know that 
stands In the way it is merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 
^'rubbish’*, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 
bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her supival as a Great Power. The 

Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efiforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 
people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected. The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Grippe which did 
not in any sense transfer *'real political power*’ to the people of 
India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Ghiaog Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 
week of February. 1942. 


of 


And on 
Commons 


'Dfe-bard” reeog- 
Dltlon ot the need 
for India's help 


the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 
in course of which the British Premier made an 
important statement bearing on the Indian situation — 
important not for any positive change to be brought 
about in the irritated relations between the two 
countries but for the recognition on the part of a 


**die-hari|” politician that a change was required. 

'The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard th& la^ item the 
menace of the invader.” 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Grippe an- 
nounced that **a debate will be held possibly very shortly upon the 
18 
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basis of a .QoTemmeDt deoisios in the matter.’’ This oune off 
on the 28th of April after his return from his ndssicm 
Thu reeo^tieii India. These announcements did not, however, se«n 
tomenomh” to assure world opinion, or "United nations’’ opinion, 
though many regarded them as some sort of a 
response to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern* 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 
spoke of the feac that "Britain’s something would not only be late 
but far from enough,’’ that when the war was bearing down &8t on 
"India’s disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch- 
ables,’’ Britain’s "shortly” was much too far away for "either action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amery as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. Ohurcbill’s Cabinet re-shu£9ings 
was also regarded by many as "a bad sign for India’s political 
hopes.” The British Labour Party issued a statement _ in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that it was 
"the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 
promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give "all posts in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians,” that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to be ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organized in the "United Nations” were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that coidd betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of February 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of "die-hard” mischief- 
making. Lord Farringdon who initiated the debacte put 
A debate In the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ban- 
House of Lords keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-General’s Coun- 
cil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, would avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Southern 
Breland’s debts and the handing over of naval ports had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire. The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Government but "wW 
Indian Government or Governments were to take over” the reins of 
administration from British bands. The use of the word — ^"Governments” — 
is significant, for it occurs in one or two other places of the speech, 
showing that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government had been dallying with 
the idea of more than one Government for India. The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whose the-then head did his best 
or worst to kill the first Home Buie Bill for Ireland in the eighties of 
the last century. The father of the present J^mier of Britain was 
the inspirer of revolt in Ulster when, he declared — ^"Ulster will fight, 
and Ulster will be right”. And the Duke of DevonsMte was carrying on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 

*^6 Moslein and Hindu oommnnitiM do not want the same thing, and to 
think of them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serioas error, for fiist line 
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of thfooi^t will s^geofc that it it the duty of the miaority to bow to the i^ee 
of the ioejority. Ihe minority has no more doty to bow to the wiahea of tiie 
majority meray becanee it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe^ such 
as the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of the Germans merely beeanse they 
were a minority.” 

The Under-Seoreta^ of State did not rest satisfied with grantbog 
this Charter of intransigenoe" to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of **chao8'* into which India would 
ihe**^hai^” be plunged if the British Government transferred ''control 
gsM of the Government" without securing some measure 
of agreement between various elements of the popula* 
tion of India. We have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea. We 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

‘The British Goveroment contioually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it is prepared to transfer to them as soon as they do sa That is the 
root 01 the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 
^aMMsand both in India and Britain might speak of the British 
threats to India Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from ontside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute penances. The 
Press of the "United Nations" did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. From 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difl&cult to resist resenting all this solicitude. From 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
We propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt’s "envoy in New Delhi" 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. 8. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of tUs 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

'This should bring home to India the United Btates’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation. That concern is not limited simply to the desire to see 
an agreement as such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of the 
agreement. India’s fortunes and ours now are so inter-locked Uiat the gates of 
India at which the Japanese are hammering have become as vital to our securi^ 

as if they were our own frontiers .The agreement which Colonel Johnson w 

urging in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
no^bouring China as well as of a friendly America.”-*- ITafAtfipron Post 

* We in the United States are inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but we can see with perfect clearness that it no agreement is reached the m of 

India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse chan even if an imperfeet 
compromise is scented. Final faili^ would be devastatiiig to the cause of fiei^m 
fmr India and the United Nations. If such occurs and if persons responsible can 
be identified the burden of their public gnfit will be enormona.”^Nrie York Times. 
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/The notion that the United States could do so (impose a solution) tends to 
stultify the position which naticmalist leaders themsdves have claimed that India 
i^ula be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindrances or restrio- 
tions by the British. That opportunity Britain seemed categorically to promise in 
to latest ofier, but now the objection to it is that various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 

to be insisting that the problems should be foreclosed in their favour The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of us can hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.”^JVet<; York Herald Tribune. 

'Tf Indian leaders reject Britain’s amended terms it means they cannot a^ee 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, (}hurcnill, 
probably prodded by President Boosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that would be backed by the two main groups in British India— the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India’s 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.”— Ann McCormick in New York Times. 

’‘There is every indication that the military situation will soon run over the 
political, that no matter what decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
efibct before the Japanese are on India’s door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fnmts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
ih New Delhi.”— PAt7adsip/ita Recorder. 

"India’s decision is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India’s acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself.”— JVato (Weekly). 

"India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amery, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”— CAtcapo Times. 

'The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence—or rather of English dominion— offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion. Asia for Asiatics is the principle around which the 
people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the defence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the United Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. There is only one requirement necessary in ^e situation 
and it is sincerity.”— From the Hearst chain of newspapers. 

We present this sample of U. S. A. opinion to enable our people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result will be 
gained if they cared to study the debate in the House 
A sample of of Commons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

BrlUsh opinion report submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not make out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the “authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation,’’ made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
“which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened.” His analysis of the character of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the manner in which he presented his case, 
is so interesting that it should be shared with our readers. 

defined as a udni brought up in a lawyer’s office.” 

Sir Stafford was a lawyer brought up in a saintly home.” 

"He mmed to do his job pretty wdl like a lawyer this morning, and I detect- 
ed here and there, especially in the closing passages of ms speech, a hint of the eain^ 
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but 1 Miw more of tbe lawyer from the beginning. I would not ezpeot anything else 
from mm.” 

His roferenoe to tbe Secretary of State for India was perfectly 
courteous but devastatinidy cruel. 

*' I know that policy Bometimea fails because of certain types of pwran* 

ality. I am just wondering I have already said that the best mn ntted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 
Secretary of State......! do not want any man who has not the confidenoe of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not car^ *the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remain in office too lon^.*’ 

Sir Alfred Knox quoted two^ un-naxned Muslims, ^*one very responsible 
and highly placed" and another “who has done great service for the 
> f V 1141 » British Government in his own country," slanging the 

sMm^n Into'* Indian National Congress. The former represented it as 
Indian politlea body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 
non-martial elements" which will try to “save itself and the 

moneyed people in the manner and fashion of Thailand" ; the 

latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to Congress 
Fifth Columnists and others." Earl Winterton attempted a bit of psycho* 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately" in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 
latter are not as acute politicians*" He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that “partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion," the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story : they do not or need not feel like that today* For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah “one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years ’ ' He also threw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Boy — “a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future" — who was “prophetic" when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,’’ old ideas and regimes would 
be destroyed ; and that when power came into the hands of tbe workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of “the type of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru." Sir Stanley Beed instructed the world on the reason why 
the word “Union" was used in preference to the word “Federation” 
in the declaration that Sir Stafford had carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handing something back 
to the constituent units which are the Provinces," while the use of 
the former meant “that the Provinces are the constituent units giving 
powers to the Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction." Mr Sorensen believed that he was right in saying 
that “the actual breakdown in negotiations was precisely on the 
question of the transfer of power." Mr. Bicliards confessed that he 
was “left with the feeling that even he (Sir Stafford Gripps) finds it 
rather difficult, when he analyses the position, to say exactly why tbe 
negotiations should have broken down.” 

One member, Mr. Cove, expressed the opinion that Mr Ohnrobill*B 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 


*ri. ni. kill Cripps Mission. Ho quoted from the British Premier’s 
"SpeeoheB on India," picked up from a scoond-band 
•tth. Cripf. shop, extracts to drive home his p<dnt. Dnring 

lllMiim diBcassions on the Government o( India Bill, Mr. 

Ghurcbill had blurted out in the Honae of Oommons 
the troth of the h^xxiritioal side of British policy .in India ; 
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*lt was even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian diannity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu-Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Ohurchill used very picturesque language indeed : 

”Side by side with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

there dwell in India 70 millions of Muslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, armed with a religion which lends itsdf too readily to war 
and conquest. While the Hindu daborates his argument, the Muslem sharpens 
his sword.” 

Three extracts from Sir StafiTord Cripp's speech of this day, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable us then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her official and non- 
Sir Stafford Oripps’ official participants in the Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

dlffienltles stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

”I was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

*'But once self-determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

the position of complete power asked by the Congress— which was 

not demanded by any other section of India— would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one but themselves, or m a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
be^ no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities ” 

In the days when the Oripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the '^United Nations*’ that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The New York 
Se'^centarissM <»uld, therefore, write: “The prayers of all who 

of the eoutro- the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 

versy this terrible moment.” After the publication of the 

Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
came on solid ground, and could appreciate the stand-point of India : 
“There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in the direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with the objection 
raised against the right of secession from the All- India Union which the 
British proposal provides.’’ Then followed the days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of “a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing bitterness to the 
controversy”, to quote the words of Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The fVashington Post could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvent rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.*’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Cripps Mission many a British and U* 8. A. publicist did lose sight of the 
central issue of the controversy as it emerged out of the vague generaliza- 
tions of the “Draft Declaration” — the issue stated so succinctly by Mr. 
Brailsford in the Reynaldos News, 

”DoeB Englishman shrink from serving under an Indian Minister of Defence ? 
This one misunderstanding we dare not risk. Our white skins are not at this 
moment an asset. This is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
Government’s offer, and its substantial issue because it touches India’s self ^respect 
so closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. S. A. and British 
people, as reflected in the Press and in the House of Commons 
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renpeelively, we get a dear view of the argament that hae been agitating 
the rdations between India and Britain. The fortunes of war, the 
defeats suffered by the '^United Nations** in course of the first six months of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a oonoem of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British authori* 
^ * “domestic question.*’ The impact of 

Japan’s war and the unpreparedness and incompetence 
of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National* 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, ’’too late”. British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Far East, 
had long ago fallen ; Bangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Gripps reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling oven amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi : 

“ we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves !” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof. Coupland in his book — The Cripps Mission 
— has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that bad brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 

** it is understandable enough that i)eople who had been so often told 

that, if British had taken away their freedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Britannica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
new bitterness inevitably sharpened the nationalists* earlier resentment at the false 
position, as they conceive it, which had been forced on India from the very out- 
set of the war.” 

An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
_ . . - Sir Stafford Cripps to India if it bad come before the fall 

^*Jd^ ldea Sl ot Singapore, before the fall of Bangoon, before the Japs 

aeeeptanee of began bombing India itself. The Chanceller of the 

Cripps proposals Princes' Chamber, His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Nawansgar, has suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fallen on Vizagapatam and Goconada, Colombo and Trincomalee, the response 
of the various political partis in India, specially of the Congress, would 
have been different. Candid friends of the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment have charitably probed into the feeling of Congress leaders thus 
— “this was no time to be accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly interpretation was put in face of the words 
used by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
in his letter dated April 11, 1942, the last letter that be wrote to 
Bir Stafford Cripps : 

”Bnt we pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the future 
they might be set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s 
Government and defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real respcmsibility and power.” 

Another factor that must have had its influence in creating diffi- 
eulticB for the negotiations, apart from the inuninence of Jap attack 
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on India, was the story that was brought^ from Burma by the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
Barm e^e^- Burmese. This evacuation had extensively started in 
tion methods did i'he last week of December, 1941, when Bangoon had 

the tame work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 

problem, the racial discrimination as between Indians 
on the one side and Anjglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the ‘‘allied 
communities" on the other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of which we 
have not witnessed during recent years. From the statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of the Central Legislature — Pundit Hriday Nath 
Eunzru (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Hon*ble Mr Aney, Member-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including the State of Manipur, this feeling can be gauged. 
The experiences of the ''White Boad" and the "Black Boad’* will long 
be remembered ; the bitterness carried in the hearts of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like the 
memory of the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By the time Sir Stafford Oripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of the country. Jack Belden, the corres- 
pondent of the New York Weekly, Time^ who accompanied Major-General 
Stillwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper that 
appeared on May 11, wrote of "the utmost misery" that he witnessed — 
"roads were lined with belongings abandoned by refugees'*; on the 
day before he wrote this letter 20,000 of these had crossed the 
Irrawady, "hoping to get to India, but their chance is very slight." 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
"were unanimous in complaining bitterly of the callous and insulting 
attitude of the evacuation officers and their principal subordinates," 
(we are quoting from the statement issued by the two members of the 
Central Legislature) : 

''It appears that Indian refugees are treated in such a way as to humiliate 
them and make them feel that thev belong to an inferior race.” 

"In this matter, as in some others connected with evacuation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

We have tried to indicate the adverse conditions under the shadow 
of which the Cripps negotiations were carried on. Prof. B. Coupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University 
Prof. Goupland’s of Oxford, came to India in the autumn of 1941, 
Study o! India "to study the constitutional problem under the auspices 
of Nuffeld College." When he %as on the point of 
returning to England, Sir Sta^ord Cripps arrived, and at his request 
the Professor "joined bis staff." He has attempted a brief record of 
the Mission's work, seen at "close quarters" and while his "impressions 
were still fresh." This record has been prefaced by a record of the 
mental and moral reactions of India to the British handling of affairs 
since September, 1989. A title of one of his chapters is — Distrust and 
Disunion. ^ In tracing the growth of the "distrust of British intentions" 

he found it difficult "to exaggerate the disquieting effect of ..Mr. 

Ohurchiirs statement in September, 1941, that the Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe*" He found a new 
suspioion spreading "beyond nationalist circles"; he reports the oonfes- 
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sion of a “highly intelligent Indian offidal" — ^the anxiety and uncertainty 
which ^^this business of the Charter had for the first time implanted 
in his mind” — and there was little doubt that “many of his colleagues 
felt the same.” And it seemed to Prof. Goupland 

**xnore than probable too, that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
comnissions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future,” 

Then be traced the “intensification of the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems” — how the rivalry 
between them “has now become a straggle for political 
. ••JJT the power”. He dealt with Mr. Jinnah’s “atrocities’* 
anU^Dlsni be- story — and came to tho conclusion that “the case against 

twM Hindus & i'he Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 
Muslims anti-Muslem policy was certainly not proved.” Tho 

Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Muslims being a separate ^'nation" — how what had hither- 
to been a “vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries became 
a “definite political objective — Pakistan”. The adoption of this theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, *civil war*, were uttered by most of those with whom Prof. 
Coupland had occasion to discuss the communal question ; Mahatinaji 
has talked of its possibility “coolly enough'*. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men, indeed, are thinking that India may have 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 
major problem, be it union or partition'*. As a report of developments in 
India, one may not quarrel with its authenticity. For these are impres- 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one's mental attitude. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss some of the other factors that have contributed to the “disunion** in 
India that he came here to diagnose. For a full and truthful report 
be ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
men and women, official and non-official, made to encourage and patronise 
the many forces, personal and impersonal, that add to the volume and 
extent of this “disunion *. Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Coupland’s “sober-mined men” hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 
The United States through whose help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will appreciate the choice that the Indian people may be 
called upon to make China has made it, and coma out victorious over 
separatist conceits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
not been able to save us from this choice. The verdict of history will 
amend Prof. Coupland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have to 
suffer this misrepresentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British xmblic men and publicists have been trying to represent the 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in his 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford stated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
aooeptanoe by the Hindus and the Muslims of the “Draft Declaration” 
of the British War Cabinet — the “Declaration of Independence'*, Professor 
Coupland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to be built up by the Declaration has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British publio men and pubUcists, 

19 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U. S. papers has grown 
weak and silent. British propagandists have found their occupation dis- 
credited. The truth of Abraham Lincoln’s words has been again vindicated 
that — you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
but you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 

Writing after about .seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 
factors that played havoc with the negotiations during 
n s week of March and the first ten days of 

snspielon April. It ^ becomes necessary, therefore, ta labour to 

build up the back-ground of those three weeks which 
were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 
not realized all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 
unchallenged yet — as a U.S.A. paper. The New York ' Times^ put it 
then — “the significance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India*” The compulsion of an apprehended full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 
policy — Britain recognized the need of the help of the “unbribed” 

mind and body of India ; India was anxious to play her legitimate 

part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not quite 
confident of the competence of British military leadership to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspicious of the bona-fidea of Indian 

opposition to the Aids Powers, specially to Japan ; India saw Britain 
planting Ulsters all over her territory. On this lack of confidence 

(Indian) and on the rock of suspicion (British) the Cripps Mission 
was wrecked. The Indian point of view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was asserted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Conference held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series of 
questions on the defence of India and whose responsibility it would 
be, he said : 

“The defence of India will not be in Indian hands, even if all the parties 
want it. It would be the worst thing for the defence of India.” 

The representatives of the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 
Cripps — its President, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad with his interpreters — 
at first Mr. Asaf Ali, M.L.A., (Central) of Delhi and 
Loose use of the then Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru — knew of this declara- 

“agent” of the British War Cabinet. Yet 
by ^Sir Stafford twelve days they carried on negotiations with 

Cripps him. They, perhaps, believed that they would be 

able to pin him down to his talk about “National 
Cabinet” apd of the Governor-General acting as the king in England 
did — reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from any quarter 
that even at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 
Stafford Cripps did use the words. In various public statements and 
in private talks also he used these words. In his letter dated 

April 7, 1942, to the Congress President there were the words— “New 
National Government.” It appears now that he used the words in a 
sense that is different from what is attached to them by constitational 
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puwUts uti by the general imblie. And the Oongrees President was 
right in his snggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words. 

have a certain sifi^ificance and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head.'* 

The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Cripps. And in his letter dated 
April 11 intimating the reje;ction of the **Draft Declaration," there 
is an element of bitterness fw by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled and misunderstood. 

**The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told us during our last interview.” 

This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
f March-April (1942) negotiations. The public do 

UaUraswlth*^ know details of the many conversations that Indian 
Stafford Cripps leaders of various parties and schools of politics had 
with him. The Congress Bulletin, issued by the 
office of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the “Congress 
Besolution and other Papers Belating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps,*' is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Congress 
resolution rejecting the “Draft Declaration,” and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the negotiator 
of the British Government, are given in full ; the other papers and 
statements are published therein in summary. The other organiza* 
tions and their representatives— the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the “Scheduled Castes,” the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others-^ have not oared to help the public with even this much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to beat the big drum of the “absolute 
dictatorship of the majority,” of subjecting all the minorities to “a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford’s letter to the Congress President, dated April 11, 1942. 

On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 
Communal quot- times without number that the “communal question" 
tIoD did not form did not occupy any important part during the 
a malor subject whole of the negotiations. In his letter to Sir 
of dlseusslon Stafford dated 11th April, 1942, the Congress President 
made the positive assertion that 

**iii my first talk with you, I pointed out that the communal and like ques- 
tions did not arise at this stage. As the British Government made up its mind 
to transfer real power and responsibility, tlie other questions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned. You gave me the impression that you agreed 
with this approach.” 

Of course, there is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11, in 
course of which it is said that “as the Committee 
AH-Indte^lfra ^ conclusion that the proposals for 

Ceufereuee future are unacceptable, it wlil serve no useful 

purpose to deal further with the question of the 
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immediate arrangements.*' But there is no referenoe in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahabad, to the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Oripps proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India ; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only ; it demanded the unequivocal acceptance of **Pakistan" 
which required the division or partition of the country of India that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible. But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico-religious persuasion. The All- 
India Momin Conference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

**the solidarity, intergrity and unity of India is vitally essential for the 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India” ; 

“that such communal dissensions and animosities as exist at present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of full self-rule in India.” 

The Committee further held that 

“the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised in-as-much-as its practical 
effect would inevitably be to create several 'Ulsters’ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of * minorities" in the following modification : 

“That no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The Congress negotiators had exerted their utmost powers oi 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Cripps for acceptance of the ''National 
Government'* and "National Cabinet'* ideas on which 
^the^“Don-acceB-* expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 

Sion” clause * some of the Indian leaders. Except the Muslim League, 
all other organizations, national and sectional were 
startled into flaming opposition to the whole of the ' Draft Declara- 
tion" owing principally to the presence in it of Clause \G) which ran 
as follows : 

*^HiB Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed subject only to (i) The right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Inffian Union ” 

The Hindu Mahasbha based its rejection of the scheme on 
religious and cultural grounds, on tixe "basic principle" of its being— 
The Hindu Maha- India is one and undivisible. It takes another 

sabha goes into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 
the heart of the pretence that the British Government was giving 

questtou India "an opportunity...to determine for herself and 
organize in all liberty of choice her freedom and unity...," ^ to quote 
words from Bri Aurobindo's message of appreciation sent to Sir Stafford 
Oripps. It contended that 

*^The right of non-accessioo of any province to the 'Indian Union’ cannot be 
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iattifiid on the principle of Belf^determinttion, end no eucli light een be imposed 
by eny onlside euthority.'* 

The British Government by indicating how the *'New Indian Union'* 
should be formed has tried to **determine" the future development of 
I India, thereby taking away from the principle of self- 

^Pe^es determination its very^^ pith and marrow. The Indian 

ConnDlttee's BUnd people are not left any “liberty of choice" to frame their 
constitution, to mo^d its shape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization having the same status as the "Indian 
Union" creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any and every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India from British to Indian hands." How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of tho "Draft Declaration" was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Gripps on behalf of the Sikh All-Parties Committee. It characterized 
"the specific provision" made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the "integrity of India," as "a betrayal of the Sikh cause." And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti- 
ment of outrage to moral prestige and injury to material interests. 

'^Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
“every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that, our | osition in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.*’ 


In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Committee has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that is tlie parent 
radliMbnUonof separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 

the Punjab country. By its very question — "why could not 

the population of an area opposed to separation be given 
the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ?”*-*-it 
supplies an argument to the separationists organized at present, for instance, 
nnder the leadership of Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah. Their objection 
to the "extraneous trans-Jhelum ^pulation"-^the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan — dominating ^*the future of the Punjab," raises the 
question of the proper redistribution of the Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tells the world that **the Punjab proper extended up 
to the banks of the Jhelum," that the irans-Jbelum area, the districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were "added by the conquest of Maharaja Banjit 
Singh and retained by the British for administrative convenience." The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggest that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these two districts that has made the Punjab the 
‘'Muslim majority Province" that at present it is represt nfced to be, that 
the elimination of these two districts from the Punjab would weaken 
the basis of the claim made by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah that abng 
with Bengal which will be corner-stone of Eastern Pakistan the Punjab 
should be the "centre-piece'* of Weetem Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports the Bikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
We quote from their Mmorandum : 
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*'From the boundary of Delhi to the banks of the Ravi river the population 
is divided as follows : Muslims— 45,05,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims 
—76,46.000. 

*'From the Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Jhang 
and Multan districts : Muslims— 82.88.000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims— 03.48.000. 

**To this may be added the population of the ^kh States of Fariala. Nabha, 
Jind. Kapurthala and Faridkot. which is about 26.00,000. Of this the Muslims 
constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of the Muslim population 
still further. 

The facts stated and the claims built thereon by the Sikh All-Parties 
Committee would require the overturning of the boundaries of all the 
iiih hi provinces in India. They indicate that every group, 
to^^BriUsh community in India are preparing 

Government body and mind for cutting their country’s body 

into slices. People have begun to think and speak of it 
as a ^‘struggle for political power.'* For the capture of this very 
material thing the help of religion, philosophy, history and even of 
mysticism has been requisitioned — tbe memories of wrongs done by 
dead men and women to dead men and women have been sought to 
be stirred into life. The cynicism and materialism at the back of this 
mind was best brought out in the speech of Kawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf as Chairman of the Beception Committee to the delegates and 
visitors of the Allahabad Session of the All-India Muslim League on 
April 3, 1942 

The conception of a strong unitary form of Government is all right 

as long as the British Government is there as the third party to hold the balance 
evenly between the Hindu and tbe Muslim nations. But tbe moment we think 
of the British withdrawal and the mooted question of transfer of power to India, 
they manifesUy give rise to some pertinent questions such as '*Who will be heir of 
the British Government ? On whom should the power devolve Obviously the 
power cannot be handed over to the Hindus although they happen to be in majority 
because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly the power cannot be handed 
over to the Mussalmans simply because the British Government snatched away the 
empire from them. If no agreement could be reached then it is possible that some 
form of constitution may have to be imposed from above, namely, by the British 
Government, or the British Commonwealth of Nations ” 

The '^Depressed Classes" or the '^Scheduled Castes" opposed the 
Cripps proposals for reasons not stated in their letter to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Dr. B. B. Ambedker and Bai Bahadur M. G. 
Bajah told the world that they had stated these reasons 
meeting with the British negotiator on March 
temof^lDdn^ 30, 1942, why they were "convinced that the British 

rule” proposals would do the greatest harm to the depressed 

classes and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
system of Hindu rule." They also asked him to impress upon his 
Government that they look upon it 

a breach of faith if his Majesty’s Government should decide to force upon 
the depressed classes a constitution to whi(^ they have not given their free and 
voluntary consent and which does not contain witnin itself all the provisions that 
are necessary for safeguarding their interests. 

We do not know what they proposed to obviate tbe necessity of 
their being placed * under an unmitigated system of Hindu r^e”« the 
‘safeguards’’ that they wouU require . in a democratic State in India. 
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For* tliis is the oonsammation towards which all pnblio msD and 
„ . publioists. all reformers in every sphere of our life, 

M^IeaSmdMr* since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, have been 
nelsUle w^at taking their people. This State or social organisa* 

they wanted tion in the bosom of which all men, women and 

children will have assurance of the full flowering of 
their personality, in which their self-respect will have a secure anchor 
in the awakened conscience of ^ all of them, where the decencies of 
material life will 1 m made possible for them from their birth to their 
death — the foundation of such a State or social organization has been 
the dream of these path-finders amongst us, has engaged every 
thought and activity of their active hours, has lived in their uncmis- 
cious minds as the patterns of conduct to be realised in the life of 
every man, woman and child of India. Every one of us who draws 
his breath under the Indian sky, who draws sustenance from the 
soil of India, has this duty imposed on them to strive to build this 
life beautiful in the land of their birth. There may be controversy 
with regard to the ways and methods of realisicg this dream, of 
bringing into being all the institutions that will work towards enrich- 
ing our common life by freeing individual lives from the cramping 
conditions of selfishness and ignorance. Dr. Ambedkar and Bao 

Bahadur Bajah may have very good reasons, very well-documented 
histories, to support the brief they placed before Sir Stafford Oripps. 
But the public statement that we have seen in the Press issued 
over their signatures has not told us the constructive suggestions 
that the Indian public may consider with a view to ameliorate the 
conditions of our life in its various phases. 


A section of the Muslim community feels and thinks that they 
will find their salvation in '^Pakistan*', though it is difficult to say 
how they propose to bring the same solace to their oo- religionists 
who happen to find themselves in areas where they are in a minori- 
ty. We have not yet heard of any such scheme of ^'Ohettoes” — 
“reserved plantations" — being suggest^ for the “Depressed Classes" — 
the “Scheduled Castes" of the British Government's manufacture^ 
Dispersed as they are all over the country, forming countless racial 
varieties, they have either to remain as they are and be prepared to 
play their legitimate part in the composite life of their neighbourhood 
or fall back upon what has been indicated for them 
‘^Vo^aloe ’ of j^y Abdul Latiff — ‘^the fullest freedom to select 
degradation either the Hindu Nationality or the 

Mnslim or the Christian.'* By supporting or seeking 
advantage under the “Communal Award" of the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, the leaders of the “Depressed Classes" or “Scheduled Castes" 
must bear on their foreheads the hall-mark of one of the religious 
communities — ball-mark that has been given a “vote-value", a hall- 
mark that has become the most important qualification of votprs iu 
India, of the rulers, potential and legal, of the country. 


The census reports tell ns that there are six crores of i>cople 
placed in the enumeration of these classes. Their number can have 
a deciding influence on the futuie of the country, either lor good or 
for evU. Many of these classes snpplied from amongst their number 
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ndors over various areas of India. Bightly may they olaim to 
^ share of the future demooratio rule in India. 
Their numbers awakened after centuries of torpor will 
secure them this right. The instinct for .the right 
and the true that is implanted in every human heart will not 
long allow them to be used for separatist purposes. From certain 
points of view they are the upholders of the patterns of life sauoti- 
fied by Indian tradition ; they have been holding fast to these, un- 
known to most of us though the reason for existence of these social 
and cultural habits may be. And it may be that our intelligence 
illumined by modern science and thought may enable us to find in 
them answers to the riddles of the many discontents and despairs 
that infest the life of modern humanity. If such illumination ever 
comes to us, then will there be reason for all of us to feel grateful 
to the millions who far away from the glare and speed of 20th century life 
have been nursing in their neglected hamlots the seeds of the ancient 
wisdom made pregnant by modern knowledge and experience. 

The two leaders of the ^'Depressed Glasses” had, as we have said, 
no constructive suggestions to make with regard to the transfer of 
real political power at the present moment, a moment of crisis when 
their country stood in apprehension of Japanese invasion. It is this 
apprehension that had forced the British Qoverament to propose 
to make the “Draft Declaration*’. It is conceivable that without the 
compulsion of the events in East Asia the British Government would 
not have cared to make a move in the matter of constitutional 
liberalization in India. The Congress had for decades been working 
for the root-and-branch re-form and re-construction of 
charactw organization in India. In this it represented 

Non-Party Lead- i^he most advanced school of political thought in the 
era’ Coaference country, giving voice to its heart's desire — the desire 
that builds the character of individuals and nations. 
Other political parties not tinged with sectionalism or communalism 
have been working for the evolution of an Indian State owning 
allegiance to the British Grown, satisfied with the position of a Domi- 
nion in a “Commonwealth of Nations’ ’-to-be Of these, that organized 
as “The Non-Party-Leaders* Conference” under the leadership of the 
Bt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has for about two years been 
trying to use their prestige as friends of the British connection for 
the complete Indianization of the Governor-Goneral’s Executive Coun- 
cil. This step they have been pressing for its psychological effect 
on the people. An Indian in charge of the defence of the country 
as Minister would alter the present indifference of the people by 
appealing to their sense of self-esteem so long insulted by the military 
policy of the British Government. Concrete proposals in this behalf 
were sent to the British Premier by Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru in 
January, 1942. To the proposal for recognition of India’s equal 
status with the principal members of the “United Nations”, Mr. 
Churchill sent a reply intimating that the Government of India bad 
been invited to send representatives to the British War Cabinet and 
the Pacific Council This reply has been regarded by some as going 

“some way at least to meet Sir Tej on the point of national 
status.” So, when on March 11, it was announced that Sir 
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Stafford Gripps, a new member of the British War Oabinett Leader of the 
House of Commons, with a new prestige gained as the patient diplo- 
mat who had ''brought Russia into the war", was being sent out to 
India, it was natural that hopes would be raised high amongst the 
sedate and sober politicians in our country — the old Liberals wlio« 
soured by many disappointments, yet retained their faith in Britain 
doing the proper thing by India. Even amongst people represented 
in the Congress there was discernible a little flutter of hope. 
has not Sir Stafford Cripps mixed mostly with Congress leaders, and 
has not Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah publicly complained when the 
news of this "gesture" was made public that "he (Sir Stafford) is a 
friend of the Congress ?" Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru represepted even 
thi?^ sector of Congress opinion. 


And the Memorandum that he and the Bt. Hon*ble Mukunda Bam 
Jayakar presented to Sir Stafford gave expression to their disappointment 
with the measures proposed by the British Government 
Jayaloir* transference of "real power in the Central Govern- 

Memorauduni ment at the present moment". This Memorandum, 
which appeared in the Press on April 4, 1942, was a 
carefully prepared criticism of the scheme brought out to India. Half 
of it was occupied with consideration of the problem of the "defence of 
India" which has gained a now significance since the advent of Japan 
on the eastern frontier of our country and in the Bay of Bengal. They 
pleaded for the abandonment of "the old-world ideas of keeping Indians 
in the perpetual position of un-armed helplessness, and also the feelings 

of distrust and suspicion which has led to this policy " They plead^ 

for the appointment of an Indian Defence Member as "an unmistakable 
token’’ of the reality of the transfer of real political power from British 
to ludian hands, and "as a symbol of the confidence " of the London Govern- 
ment in the people of this country. Those who have gone even carelesslly 
through the "literature" that has grown round the Cripps Mission must 
know what has been the response of Mr. Churchill's Government to these 
pleadings The Sapru-Jayakar idea of a Defence Member was trans- 
formed beyond all recognition into a mockery and a parody. To meet 
the criticism of the Indian public on Clause (e) of the original "Draft 
Declaration", Sir Stafford Cripps was authorized to make some amend- 
ments to this part of the scheme. In his letter to the Congress Presi- 
dent dated April 7, he proposed a way out of the present difficulties. 


The Defence Membership was bifurcated — the Gommander-in-Ghief 
was to retain his seat in the Governor-General’s Executive Council as 
"war member" ; an "Indian representative member would be added" to 
, the Council who would take over "those sections of the 

M^^^anlDdiaD Department of Defence which can be organizationally 

Defence membw separated immediately from the Commander«in Chief's 

war Department " These were specified in an annexure 

sent with this letter. The matters thus to be transferred to a "Defence Co- 
ordination Department" are as follows : 

(i) 

(a) Public Relations. 

(b) Demobilization & Post-War Beconstmetion. 

(c) Petrolenm Officer 

(d) Inchan representation on the Eastern Group Supply Couneil. 

19-a 
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(e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependents, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(f) All canteen organiaations. 

(g) Certain non •technical educational institutions, e.a., Lawrence schools, 
K.G.K.I.M. Schools and the Prince of Wales* Eoyal Indian Military College. 

(h) Stationery, Printing and Forms for the Army. 

(i) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(ii) 

In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing department. 

Examples are : 

Denial policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals Co-ordination. 

Economic Warfare. 

A lot of negotiation was carried on between the Congress representatives 
and Sir Stafford Gripps. The former asked for a list of the subjects 
• _ to be transferred to the Djfence Minister when a 

“formula” wag presented by a “third party” 
ters at Delhi Simla Was it Colonel Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt's 
representative ? Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru has told 
the world that this ^'formula" afforded, in the Congress Working 
Committee’s opinion, **a basis for arriving at an agreed formula for 
Defence.” The list was never sent. Instead, the Congress negotiators 
were treated to “a long disquisition on the Indian Army that “it 
was really an off- shoot of the British Army, controlled by the British 
Government, through their representative the Commander-in-Chief.” Prom 
the report, summary of the report, given by Pundit Jawaharlal, it 
appears that the two Congress representatives were rather quiet 
listeners to this pedantry. They took eager pains to explain to the pedagogue 
that ‘*it was not their intontion to do anything to upset arrange- 
ments, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make the Indian army 
feel that the Army was theirs’ \ But the pedagogue was “rigid”, 
instructed from London and by his New-Delhi surroundings to bo 
“rigid”. Wo get an inside view of these interesting talks from what 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, told a Press 
Conference, held on April 11, 1942, when the negotiations had com- 
pletely broken down. Referring to those talks on the Defence pro- 
blem, be said : 

X ‘‘^*1 talks. Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emphasised the 

technical dituculties in the way of transfemi^ defence to an Indian member. He 
had suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technical side better.” 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the CJornmander-in-Chief, 
at which other military officers were present^ not a word was spoken about any 
teclmical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political Imes. It did not 
p^itichm ** ^ we were interviewing a milite^ expmrt but an expert 

The discussion at such length of this “Mission that failed” has 
become necessary to expose the propaganda of British public men and their 
dupes that Sir Stafford Cripps returned to England without being 
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able to deliver the Dominion Status because there was none in India 
with authority to receive it, because the Hindus want- 
Tbe of the ed one thing, the Muslims another, and the otbws 

WitenMe— something else. Sir Stafford Oripps took infinite 

Ciaaee (c) propagate this fiction. But within the course 

of four months or so we have seen it exidoded. A 
U. S. A. publicist and lecturer, Mr. Louis Fincher, who was in India 
during these negotiations, told ..the world that the Mission had failed 
not because there was the Hindu-Muslim disunity but because Sir 
Stafford Cripps could not make or was not allowed to make good 
his assurance about the '*National Government". In an article in 
the New York weekly, The Nation^ he said that he had interviewed 
**the British official'* whom Sir Stafford Cripps met *'late every 
evening" to report on his conversations with Indian leaders. This 
high personage told him that negotiations had failed because of poli- 
tical reasons, because the Congress negotiations had '^reverted to the 
question of the Viceroy's rights in relation to the Indian members 
of the Government." He had interviewed a high-ranking military man 
who told him that in talking about ''National Government", Sir 
Stafford Cripps was saying something which he had no "authority" to do. 
The "British official" could be no other than His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow. For, it was to him that Sir Stafford had to report every 
day. The high-ranking military man could be no other than one of 
the two — General Hartley and Major-General Molesworth — who were 
present when the Congress President and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
met General Wavell to get enlightenment on India's military complexi- 
ties. Yet, even to the uninstructed Indian, the matter was simple. 
Long before Sir Stafford Cripps was heard of we had known that the Indian 
Army was an instrument of Britain's imperialist policy, used in coun- 
tries as far apart as South Africa, Egypt and China ; since 1914 it 
is being called to Europe to fight the Empire's battles. Control over 
this Army, power to order its movement to any part of the world, 
is not a military problem. It is the major political problem on the 
rocks of which the Cripps Mission was wrecked. Clause (c) of the 
"Draft Declaration" wherein it is claimed that the British Govern- 
ment "must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control 
and direction of the Defence of India as part of their world war 
effort" — was the crux of this problem. We do not know whether or 
not the two Congress negotiators did put any question with regard 
to the basis of this conceit of the British strategists which after the 
bitter experiences of the Malaya and Burma campaigns could think of 
using the words "must" and "inevitably" in connection with their 
self-inflicted sense of responsibility for the defence of India. The 
British Government has never shown imagination to understand the 
insult to the self-respect of India implied in the assumption of this 
responsibility. Sir Stafford Cripps with all his radicalism did not 
show himself any way better , he most naturally fit himself Into 
this assumption of superiority. And his Mission "inevitably" failed, 
as it deserved to do. 

^ The bitterness of disapointment with this much-applauded man 
was symbolized in Mahatma Gandhi who made himself the mouth- 
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pleee of the] programme for the '^orderly and timely British withdrawal 
n India.’* These words appeared in an article in 

to*t£ir^ Borijan dated April 26, 1942. Prom an article in the 
Grippe BEesfon same paper dated July 5, over the pen-name of M.D., 
entitled — “Priends* Ambulance Unit in India” — we 
are able to get a glimpse of the genesis of this idea in Gandhiji’s mind. 
In a letter written to Prof. Horace Alexander of Wood-brooke College 
(Birmingham), sent by air-mail on the 22nd April, voice was given 
to this idea for the first time. As M. D. said : "he was the first 
^rson with whom Gandhiji had shared his great thought.” Again : 
*He had not discussed it with any soul on earth, but as he was 
writing the letter the thing that was, so to say, cooking in his mind 
ever since his return from Delhi, came to his pen”. The relevant 
words were put thus : 

**My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not run the risk that they did in Singapore, Malaya and Burma. That 
act would mean courage of a high order, confession of human limitations, and right 
doing by India. 

In this letter Gandhiji described his feelings with regard to the 
“dismal mission” that had brought Sir Stafford Cripps to India ; 
the meeting between them ; how he did not want to go to New Delhi ; 

. how — ho being “anti-all-wars” — all his suggestions wore 

hhfeonvmton to brushed aside as “not practical”. All this he nar- 

thii Idea rated to give Prof. Alexander and through him all 

progressive men and women “the back-ground” of the 
developments in India. This he tried to draw up for the world in 
successive issues of Harijan all through May, June, and July, 1942. In 
an article that appeared in May 17, entitled — “To Every Briton” — 
Gandhiji analysed the glib British talk of “India’s participation in 
the war” ; described the British “ingenuity” in making even “an 
anti-all-war register” like him pay for the war in a variety of ways 
—he is made to pay two pice as an indirect war-tax on every letter 
he posted, one pice on every post-card, two annas on every wire 
sent. Even before the Japanese menace approached India her home- 
steads were being occupied by British troops — Indian and non-Indian ; 
the dwellers were summarily ejected and were expected to shift for 
themselves ; they were paid a paltry vacating expense which carried 
them nowhere ; their occupation was gone ; people in East Bengal 
may be regarded as amphibious— living partly on land and partly on 
the waters of their rivers ; light canoes enable them to go from 
place to place. “For fear of the Japanese using the canoes the 
people have been called upon to surrender these”. This is like 
cutting a limb of theirs. And to complete the most prominent of the 
details of this background, more in sorrow than in anger he wrote 
what appeared in the issue of May 24 : 

“But it is from the frustration of every effort made to bring about unity by 
me among many others, that has arisen the. for me, logical step that not until 
British power is wholly withdrawn from India can there oe any real unity, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign iiower’\ 

From that time on it became “the fixed determination behind 
every act” of Gandhiji’s that “the British must withdraw”* By the 
first week of May, 1942, this demand and request of his gained world- 
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wide publioiliy. In the “Queation Box*’ oolamna of Harijan dated 

May 8, a correapondent pat him the straight question — ' are 

yoa not inviting the Japanese to invade India, by asking the British 
rulers to withdraw 7" The answer was as explicit : **I am not, I 
feel convinced that the British presence is the incentive for the 
Japanese attack. If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way she could, the 
•fifth Japanese would be bound to reconsider their plans, 
tfaelmpll^ novelty of the British stroke will confound 

of his own Idea i*he Japanese, dissolve tiie subdued hatred against the 

British " Questions like these began to pour in 

on him, and in trying to answer these he was helped to clarify 
to himself the various issues involved in this suggestion, charged with 
the destiny of nations, of 50 crores of men, women and children- 
For an '^orderly withdrawal” of British domination would require a 
moral revolution in India and Britain, in all the peoples — Briton and 
non-Briton — who are united to-day in a disagreeable companionship, 
It is the realization of this unpleasant state of things that led Qan- 
dhiji to reverse the story of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man 
of the Sea in its general application to the relation between India 
and Britain. This hr did in course of a conversation that he had 
with Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Associated Press 
of America (News Agency), M. D. in the issue of Harijav^ dated June 
June 21, has reported this interview from which we quote the 
words : 

Gandhiji reversed the simile and likened Britain and the Allies to 

Sindbad caiTying a heavy carcass on his shoulders India is thus a corpse-— a 

heavy carcass of which the weight might make your victory impossible. If by 
some chance England comes to her senses — the Allies come to tlieir senses -and 
say, 'let us get rid of this carcass*, that single act will give them a power which 
no military skill or resources and no amount of American help can give 
them.’* 

'To-day the Allies arc carrying the burden of a huge corpse— a huge nation 
lying prostrate at the feet of Britain, L would even say at the feet of the Allies. 
For, America is the predominant partner, diiancing the war, giving her mechanical 
ability and her resources which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in 
the guilt.** 

It was natural for Mr. Grover to try to get a clear idea of the 
implications of Gandhiji’s ideas on the matter. He 
He softens in hie asked the question — **1)0 you see a situation when 
attitude to India's after full independence is granted, American and 

ttewar ” Allied troops can operate from India? whether 

you contemplated complete shifting of the present 
troops from India 7” Gandbiji's answer to the second 
question was — **Not necessarily” — ought to have removed the “lot of 
misconception” which Mr. Grover wanted removed. When India is 
free, the Allies, the **United Nations” — will sea **real co-oporatien” ; it 
will be **real help from a free India”. In the same issue, in its 
''Question Box” columns, Gandhiji was more explicit. 

"But I would recognize their own militai-y necessity. They may need to re- 
main in India lor preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause 
between them and us. It may ue necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore 
I would tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers but as allies of 

free India The terms on which the Allied Powers may operate will be purely 

for the Govemment of the Free State to determine.” 
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In an article in Hnrijan of the 28th of June, entitled — “A Poser*’ 
I A\ ’» — Gandhiji returned to the same problem. He 

conid not “let acceijted the reasonableness of the contention that 

China down” the "abrupt withdrawal of the Allied troops” from 

India might result in the "Japanese occupation of 
our country and China’s sure fall". 


“I had not the remotest, idea of any such catastrophe resulting from my 
action. Therefore I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of my proposal, it is 
deemed ne(;e88ary by the Allies to remain in India to prevent Japanese occupation, they 
should do so subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the National 

Government But India must not by any act of hers short of national 

suicide let China down or put the Allied Powers in jeopardy.” 


There were critics, friendly critics, who regarded this concession 
to Allied necessities as a derogation from India’s independent status. 

There were others who criticized Gandhiji’s *‘recon- 
^c^*niUon^ol ciliation” to the presence of Allied troops in India as 
**United Nations” descent” from his position of non-violence. The 

necessities. first class of critics argued that if India bad or attained 
independent status as a nation, she might not get 
entangled in the present war or might remain neutral as Eire 
(Southern Ireland) has been though she is part of the British imperial 
organization. We have seen it suggested that it was Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s anti-Fascism or anti-Nazism and his adhesion to the causa 
of China’s freedom, his hatred of Japan’s "Imperial Way’* that has 
forced Gandhiji to make this compromise with his creed of non- 
violence by agreeing to the idea of India taking part in the present 
war, by recognizing the Allied necessity for India being made * a vast 
arsenal and supply base ’ for the organized offense again ^t Japan, for 
the campaign in north Africa, for the support of Soviet Russia 
through Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq. Reading through all these 
articles one can detect the unexpressed regret that India, even free 
India, should have had this choice forced on her of joining in this 
suicide of nations. Gandhiji could only plead that his "non-violence 
dictated a recognition of the vital necessity” of the Allies, that he 
was "unable to state that the non-violent effort will make India proof 
against Japanese or any other aggression” ; that the "whole of India 
not being non-violent in the sense required,’’ it would be bonester to 
say that the policy of free India would be a mixture of non-violence 
and "militarism of a modified character” The existence of so many 
martial races in India would incline our people towards the latter 
development. This reasoning showed that Gandhiji was not the 
impatient idealist that he is represented to be. It also showed the 
mental worry and struggle that he was working under, the effort 
that he was making to make his proposal "fool-proof”- 

But there remained one objection that appeared to baflle the 
intellect. "To whom are they to entrust the administration?” — asked 
the representative of the Daily Chronicle (London) 
anarch^i 19^2. The reply was : "Under my 

Gandhiji's proposal, they have to leave India in God’s handsj^ 
prescription but in modern parlance to anarchy, and this anarchy 
may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these a true India will rise in place ox 
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the false one we see." When the same enquirer pointed out that 
“already there were signs of civil insecurity”, that life would be 
more insecure if the present administration were suddenly to withdraw, 
Gandhi jl replied that the present insecurity has been “ohronio'*, and, 
therefore, “not much felt”. Ho said the same thing to the representa- 

tives of the Bombay Press : “ we are living today in a state of 

ordered insecurity this ordered disciplined anarchy should go, and 

if there is complete lawlessness in India, as a result, I would risk 

it ” The anxiety of Allied peoples with regard to this matter 

was not abated, however* It bec'amo manifest in the many 

interviews that were sought of Gandhiji in order to got enlightenment 
or in order to persuade him to reconsider the stops that he proposed. 
The columns of Harijaa were full of questions and answers on this 
subject during the months of May, Juno, and July, 1912. A fow of those 
we have already noticed in course of our interpretation and chronicle 
of the developments that had forced Gandhiji to propose the “orderly 
and timely withdrawal” of British Power from India. 


It was quite natural for Britain to got furious with the demand 
made by him. VVe can also understand the causo of this fury. The 
demand roquirofl such a revolution in the thought and 
■eafoifoMhe conduct of the ruling classes of Britain, required 

U. B. Press & Buch a sacrifico of conceit and arrogance horn of it, 
public that we were not surprised at the strength of this 

fury and the vigorous language in which it was 
expressed. We have long been habituated bo bho manners of the British 
public and its Press. But the reaction of a soctiotKof the Press of the United 
States to Gaiulhiji's proposal came as a surprise to many in the country. 
Not that many of us were much impressed with the window-dressing in 
the life of that country. We have discussed iu previous volumes of the 
Indian Annual Reuistrr, specially those of 1940 and 1941, the many 
ties, mental and material, that bind th 3 two p copies of Britain and United 
States, and traced the development of the many common material 
interests that have made the latter come forward for the defence of 


the former in two World Wars. W'o can, tliorofore understand why a 
section of the Press of the United States should ])0 joining in the howl 
raised by their opposite number in Britain, should be slinging at India and 
her leaders threats and insults. A sample of this method of controversy 
was selected by Renter from the Heralti — Tribune of Now York and wired 
for our benefit. We were told by this organ of a section of U. S. A. 
opinion that if India, as represented by Gandhiji, did expect that the 
“United Nations” other that Britain could be frightened into a demand upon 
the latter for a greater concession to nationalist “face” than Sir Stafford 
Grippe had made, then they were going to “learn that American public 
opinion which Mr. Gandhi rates so low, does not react that way to 
astick-up.’* 


This ill-mannered outburst came naturally from that section of 
U. B. A. feeling and opinion which has constituted itself as the protector 
and guardian of the various vast assets that Britain 
tbe* commands. Some such development was foreseen by 

Britteli brief public men and publicists long ago. A book on the 

Anglo-American relationehip of economic competition 
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bail quoted a predecessor in ofiBoe of Mr. Ohurohill, William Ewart 
Gladstone, as prepared to accept such a dispensation 

is she (tSd United States) alone who, at a coming time, can and probably 
will wrest from us our commercial supremacy. We have no title, I nave no 
inclination to murmur at this prospect. If she acquires it^ she will make the 
requisition by the right of the strong and the best. We have no more title against 
her than Venice, Genoa, and Holland against us.” 

In Bertrand Bussers Prospects of Industrial Civilization we have the 
same reading nf the future : 

"It is, of course, obvious that the next Power to make a bid for world- 
empire will be America. She may not. as yet, consciously desire such a posidon, 
but no nation with such resources can long resist the attefnpt. And the 
resources of America are more adequate than ^ose of any previous aspirant to 
universal hegemony.” 

Politicians and diplomats of the United States were not, however, 
as unconscious of the destiny that awaited their country as Bertrand 
Bussel thought. We find Joseph Davis, ambassador to Britain during 
World War I. and to the Soviet BepubUc twenty years later, writing to 
President Wilson in 1917 : 

“The future of the world belongs to us. The English are spending their 

capital Now, what are we going to do with the leadership of the world 

presently when it (dearly falls into our hands ? And how cau we use the British 
for the highest uses of democracy.” 

In an article in the pages of the Empire Review of August, 1941, Lord 
Queensborough wrote : 

The needs of the first World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second World War, have forced Great Britain into a position of dependency 
upon Anicri(*an friendship and goodwill ...the Lease & Land Act, and the ceding 
of certain [>ower to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, 
have made formal this dependency, which confers dignity upon both parties to 
the common bond.” 

But it is not political ambitions alone that have driven the United 
States to assume this responsibility. Finance-capital which seeks outlets 
as naturally as rivers tend towards the sea has been 
conditions for the emergence of U. S. A. 

-capital leadership of the Anglo-Saxon Bloc of world Powers. 

We have seen an estimate of the growing strength 
of U. S capitalism. It showed that in 1913 investment by foreigners 
in America amounted to a little over 1,500 crores of rupees while the foreign 
investments of U . S. citizens were half of that amount only ; in 1933 
foreign holdings of U. S. citizens has nsen over 5,000 crores of rupees, and 
those of foreigners in the U S. has risen to a little over 2,100 hundred 
mrores of rupees only. This huge accumulation of capital in the hands 
of a single nation — the U. S. A.— has posed a problem for solution 
by the leaders of that country. It has presented to them a strict 
alternative— either their country’s productive power be switched to 
corners of the globe and American capital becomes instrumental in 
such “long distance transmission’’ or American superiority, the Ameri- 
can standard of life, could not be maintained in the long run. This 
alternative has dictated the policy that has brought the U. S. A- into 
Britain’s wars and even into the internal concerns of her far-flung 
empire. Britain represents today, even after the loss of^ Malaya, 
Burma and Borneo, incalculable riches hidden in the purchasing power 
of 40 crores of Indians, o4 6 or 7 crores of Africans, of another 7 
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or 8 ororeB of the '*ooloarl688'* people of Great Britain, Bire» Oanadai 
South Afrioa, Australia and New Zealand. The challenge of the Axis 
Powers to British capitalist-imperialism has thrown it almost helpless 
into the arms of U. S. A. capitalism. And it would be more than human 
for the latter to refuse to exploit this grand opportunity for the use of 
her abounding powers. A U. S. A. publicist has speculated whether 
his country can more sucessfully make a stand against “the economic 
nationalism of the West" by Under-writing the imperialism of Britain, 
by accepbing the managing directorship of this firm, than by render* 
ing assistance to “the struggle for economic and political independence 
in the East." We have a certain feeling that the dominant classes 
of the United States have made their choice. 


What BritUh 
*die'bard8" 
think 


The threats and warnings that appeared in the Press of that 
country during the time of the Oripps Mission to India and the 
months following have given the show of detachment 
away. And we in India need not take a too tragic 
view of the discrediting of the many slogans in the 
name of which Britain and the United States have 
been leading or misleading the “United Nations" today. For us the 
issues of the war in the Far East, at least, have been made vivid 
by what B. H. Parker, an I. C. S.-man, enjoying a pension from 
India, snid in course of a paper read at a meeting of the East India 
Association (London). 

our victoiy destroys Japan as a Power on the Western model we at the 

same time destroy the grounds upon which Indian claims rested, India in 

part clainiB equality because Japan has risen to eciuality.’* 


The response or reaction of the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the “United 
Nations*’ to Gandhi ji's challenge to the sincerity of their professioDS 
has not helped to ease feelings in our country. The 
What India & conceit and arrogance that have been characteristic of 
China think their conduct has had wider repurcussions. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Bepublio have been thinking and 
saying on the political deadlock in India we do not know, because 
censorship has thrown a smoke-screen around the matter. What China 
feels, thinks and says we know from the Generalissimo's parting 
message to us in the third week of February, 1942. China’s Foreign 
Minister, T. V. Soong, brother of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, projected 
these on the wider screen of Asia. This he did in course of a 

speech delivered by him in the second week of June, 1942, returning 

thanks for conferring on him the honorary Doctorate of Laws by the 
Yale University : “Asia is tired of being regarded only in terms* 
markets and concessions, or as the source of rubber, tin and oil or 

as furnishing human chattel to work raw materials.” 

This sensitiveness of China and India with regard to their status 

in the comity of modern nations has been at the bottom of the 

many disasters that have overtaken the modem 
world. The tactics of British and U. B, A. poUtieians 

U.Vpnhliel^ publicists do not, however, appear to show that 

they appreciate the danger to^ world peace from an 
unreconciled India and China. Even in their anxions speculations 
on the shape of the world they would like to have in the near 
future when the smoke of war will have rolled away from over the 
19— b 
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fMO of the earth, they develop a curious short-sightedness. A sample 
of this was presented to the world in the third week of April, 194^ 
It was prepared by a Oommittee headed by Baymond Leslie Buell, 
chief editor of the weekly, Fortune (New York), belonging to the same 
organisation that runs the two other weeklies Time and Life* The 
Committee was helped by the various editors of these weeklies, and 
obtained “over a period of several months unoffieial advice and cri- 
ticism from diplomats of the "United Nations’, from U. S officials and 
many an expert on world affairs, internationalists and isolationists 
alike.” The purpose of this round-table discussion was to explore 
the problems of post-war economic, political and social jsxistenoe and 
arrive at thoughtful, ""if still debatable”, conclusions. A pamphlet 
entitled — Relations with Britain — started with three ""frank assump- 
tions” : 


(1) The **Uiiited Nations’’ will win the war ; 

(2) That in the post-war world the centre of gravity of all military and econo- 
mic i^wer will rest in the U. S. A.; 

(3) That a peaceful world cannot be attained without “profound collaboration 
between ^e U. S. A. and Britain. 

We are told that the members of the Committee were "'no 
imperialists,” as the statement of their belief — political belief — went 
to show : ""The time for an American or British 

betwee?“colleet- sense of the word has passed, 

Ivlsm” A the ""free but the U.S. can and should work out with Britain and 
enterprise system” the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding 
past imperialism, while working toward eventual world 
unity.** Those of us who can remember the slogans with which Presi- 
dent Wilson enthralled the world during the latter part of World 
War I. of the 20th century, can remember how the European leaders of 
the victorious Powers sabotaged these, and can remember how “Mandates” 
were invented to do duty for naked imperialism — those of us who 
remember this betrayal of the world’s hopes, will smile at the 
innocence of Editor Buell’s political belief. This criticism apart, we 
detect in the economic programme drawn up by the Committee, in 
their economic "conviction'’, the hint of a conflict between two schools 
of economic thought and two systems of economic organisation which 
may well be the seed-plot of another world war. This “conviction** 
has been bifurcated thus ; 

(1) That a free enterprise syste'Ui must be made safe against any assault of 
collectivism ; 

That a “free market area” must be established between the U. 8. and 
the United Kingdom, aimed towards universal free trade as the^ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world. 


In Vol. 1. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register we have 
indicated the various elements that go to make up the economic 
II K.. “conviction” of Editor Buell’s Committee. In driving 

argument we summarised the 
U. 8. A the statistics to support it that had appeared in ^ the 
United Kingdom book — A Trade Policy for national i)e/e?tce— written 

by Percy Bid well, Director of Studies, Oouhcil of 
Foreign ^ Belations, and of Arthur XJpgren, Associate Professor of 
Economics^ at the School of Business Administration in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. We showed how the eager search by U. A. 
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leadm of industry and finanee-oapital for a "'free market area*\ for 
the maintenance of "free economy’' and of the "free entei^rifle system**, 
has found its harbour of safety in the British Empire. The argu* 
ment of this part of the present study is our excuse for referring 
again to this book, for quoting the following from it : 

'*The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, there* 
fore, in preserving the British Empire as a iiolitical entity so that its markets muj 
remain open to our eaimters, and so riiat its raw materials may remain aceessibw 
to our importers”. 

Here we get at the material basis of the concern felt by the 
leaders of the United States of America for the people of India and 
China. Japan had shown by her treatment of U. S. trade and 

finance-capital in Manchuria and the territories in China that she 

dominates that she entertained no respect for "free 
an^entands "the economy”, for the “free enterprise system.” This 

meaning of this attitude created all the bitterness between these two 

**eo1laboritlon’' countries and has driven them to the present war. 

Britain has been content to follow U. B. A. lead in 
matters concerning the countries of the Pacidc area, and the U. S. A. 
has been found to be acting as the protector of her honour and 

interests therein. The cruel necessities of the present war, specially 
Japan’s victories in Malaya, Burma and Borneo, have extended the 
area of this protection. This is tho psychological back*ground of the 
excitement that has been prevailing in the United States over the 

controversy between India and Britain. Indian irritation and resent* 
ment can also bo explained by the fear of a rising capitalist-imperia* 
lism that would step into British shoes. Tho evolution of the development 
which we have indicated above may not bo known to many in our 
country. But their instinct has helped them to appreciate this danger. 
When Mr. Churchill repudiated the meaning and application of the 
"Atlantio Charter” to the British Empire, his co-signatory who is 
President of the United States kept silent over it. Since then we 
have had occasion to read reports of many a "fire-side talk” of Mr. 
l^osevelt holding forth on the many "freedoms” that the world would 
be enjoying as a consequence of the defeat of the Axis Powers. But 
of concrete steps in this behalf in any part of the "subject” coun* 
tries under the rule of Mr. Boosevelt's co-bignatory, we have bad no 
sign. Considering this history U. S. concern for India is not 
above suspicion. 

We have tried to trace above the many factors that have broad- 
ened and deepened the sense of frustration that has prevailed in 
India during the first six months of 1942. The handl* 
Oeverms^Aihe problems of the military and civil defence 

JielplacsnsM of India, of the provision of food and clothing for 
t£i people the millions of this country, of the organisation of 
industries serving the needs of peace and wav-^ttie 
handling of these by the bureaucracy in India has not hdpedtQ eMe 
the situation. As the Jai^nese marched through north Burma to the 
horders of Assam, as their ships of war rode over the waves of the 
Bay of Bengal, panic seemed to paralyse all coherent aetivities in 
tile country. masses yields to the sweep of the ctunent, whfla 
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politiioaily-minded amoogst the people — iihe majority of them — made 
Idtile attempts to harness the powers of the State in India to the 
slowly awakening resolve of the people to do something for the defenoe 
of their hearths and homes. Lord Linlithgow’s Government did prac- 
tically nothing to encourage and quicken this resolve. When in their 
bewilderment people began to think and talk of '^Home Guards*’, the 
Government could only say that they had no instructors to train 
**Home Guards” for India, and no equipment to put into their hands. 
When it was pointed out that in Britain itself the instructors were 
old soldier-pensioners, that for weapons the civilian people there had 
only **pitch-forks, sharp-edged spades, old swords, shot-guns, pistols 
and revolvers of varying ages, knuckle-dusters and sand-bags — anything 
calculated to stop the enemy if caught unawares*’ — the reply of the 
Government was stolid silence, and some sort of a stony stare. The 
fear of “Fifth-Column” people utilizing the “Home Guards" for their 
own purposes may have been partly responsible fpr this official un- 
responsiveness. As the “martial races’* theory of the Army Headquarters 
at Delhi-Simla has killed in the major part of the country all mili- 
tary traditions, we, therefore, find foreign correspondents in early May 
(1942) writing of “the uncertain, undependable Province of Bengal”, 
and of “the doubt that the soft pliant masses of Southern India 
would be much of a help for the military defence of India." The British 
bureaucracy must have supplied this brief to these correspondents, 
little suspecting that it was a reflection on their own policy — a policy 
that could be responsible for the disgrace that only 20,00,000 persons 
out of India’s 40,00.00,000 population have ever seen a rifle. As this 
military policy has affected even the “civil defence” organization of 
the country, it touched on the whole of the Indo-British disagree- 
ment and made “civil defence” even a problem of pciitics— a “conten- 
tion” between the self-respect of India and the self-interest of 
Britain. 

This political discontent bom of helplessness found the country 
Rising prlees prepared to meet the onslaught of the attack on 

itrnek hard on the the roots of India’s economic life, on the very fibre 
lihro of India’s of its being. Published statistics showed the move- 
hoing of mounting prices of the necessaries of life 

during the 33 months of the war. We quote from a statement the 
following index numbers of whole-sale prices ; 

August, 1939 100. 

Average of 1939— »40 115. 

Average of 1940— ’41 119. 

Average of 1941— *42 144. 

April, 1942 157. 

fi&y. 1942 ..169. 

June, 1942 182. 


The Government in India has been looking helplessly on this crisis 
in the life of the millions of this country created by the war and 
. intensified by their want of foresight. The needs of 
amly maag^ appears to have monopolized all their thoughts 

meats ^ activities; they appear to have had no^ tiuM 

to think of the many factors that upheld civilia>n 
morale— the most important of which is the provision of food and 
i»iment for the people. Distribution of men and t^gs through the 
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normil ohannela of commuiiioatioa--railways» motor lorries, boats a^ 
steamers, bullock-oarts — has broken down so far as the needs of 
the people are conoemed. 200 looomotiv^es and 12,0(X) wagone 
were reported to have been sent to the Middle East from India, ea* 
plaining part of the difficulty in our transport system* This asped 
of the matter was brought out very prominently in the debate itili* 
tiated by Sri Kshitish Chandra Neogy on behalf of the Nationalist Party 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly during its March session at Delhi. He 
cited instances of the remissness of the railway administration in the 
matter of wagon supply even to factories that had been doing war 
work, one of which deserves record. The Indian Mining Federation 
of Calcutta authorized him to state that on a particular day **thefe 
were not less than 600 wagons standing idle between the East Indian 
Bailway and the Bengal Nagpur Baiiway'*. The Hon’ble Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim, Minister of Bengal, brought a graver charge in 
course of a discussion held on March 3, 1942, in the Bengal Council : 

**The position at present was that it was not the price of coal (in the mines) 
that countm, but it was the price of wagon. Whoever succeeded in unrestricted 
competition to pay for the wagon secured the coal”. 


We have read of the self-complacence of the ruling classes of 
Britain ; in India it has been the theme of more than one Boyal 
Commission report. The irony of the thing in the 
‘^otal war*' present case is that this stringency in food supply 
occurred during the regime of a Qovernor-Qeneral 
whose name has long been associated with agricultural and bovine 
improvement, both in ^ Great Britain and India. He pushed this coun- 
try into a **total war*’ without, it appears, understanding its implica- 
tions, without caring to organise the food front Lloyd George who 
was organiser of victory on the British side during the last great war 
appeared to give more credit for foresight in this respect to Herr 


Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and M. Stalin than to the rulers of what 
has been called the ^'democratic front*’* In course of a House of 


Commons discussion on the food problem in Britain, he called >the 
Governments they^^ headed as "war governments’' because they had 
regarded war as “inevitable”, because they had prepared for it, and 
also because they had regarded “increased food production as about 
the most important part of their programme for a war ” The British 
Government and their “subordinate branch” — the Government in India 


— have played with the idea of war for about six or seven years 
before the present war caught them unawares, since the days when 
Mr. Baldwin had talked of the frontier of Britain being on the 
Bhine. In India they have also played with the problem of food production 
even after three years of war* 


Lord Linlithgow has been seven years in India: half of bis time 
has been peace years when he talked much of rural economy and of 
the cultivator being the corner-stone of India’s eco- 
wMilTlnffis and ** the other half has been war years when his 

Briuln Government has been found helpless in face of soar- 

ing prices, of profiteering, of scarcity of food grains 
that has reached famine conditions in different areas of tlm oonni^^ 
The absurdity of the situation became vivid as we compared tiig price 
of loaf in Britain with that in our country. Mhiistry of Food, 
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in/ the former announced in March (1942) that the price of a 2-pound8 
(one seer) loaf in the former was 6 pence (about 5 annas) while it 
cost lie double that amount. The wheat from which the loaf was 
made in Britain came from a distance of more than 4,000 thousand 
niilfls of which S,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean were infested hy 
submarines. And the wheat that came from the Punjab to Bengal, 
for instance, has to move on trains, motor lorries and bullock carts 
over a distance of 1,500 hundred miles only. Since the declaration 
of war any number of Price Control Conferences have been held in 
India, the fifth being held in the second week of April 1942. Con- 
ditions have grown worse with each of them. Price Control attempts 
have failed, increasing the confusion and distress of the people. Any 
benefit from them went to the bureaucracy— the big fish and the 
small fry. For they had not to stand in the queues before shops. 
A “Crow More Food” propaganda was started, the member in charge 
of Lands, Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, dilating on a planned attack on 
the problem, on the “ ploughing up ” campaign that was reported to 
have notably expanded the area under crops and increased their 
production in Britain, in America and in Russia. The book — Science 
in IVar — does not support the story of this achievement. They talked 
of ‘‘standard cloth”, samples of which was displayed at the fifth 
Price Control Conference. None of these have appeared in the 
markets and eased conditions for the millions of this country. And 
cotton grows at our door-steps. The same futility attended the 
supply of sugar in a country which produced more of it than it could 
consume. The disappearance of small coins from the markets of India 
has pressed heavily on the life of the poorest in the land who could 
not ^ sell their homely things and buy the homely needs of their 
existence. Trade that enabled the poor man and woman to live was 
thus restricted. 


It is an arguable proposition that a certain amount of discomfort 
and suffering must be our lot in a war whose dimensions are world- 
wide. Technological improvement in the means of 
menri^fouDd*^"" transport has made the earth smaller and brought 
equal to “total distant countries nearer one another. And the picture 

war” eoodltlona of the cultivator driving his plough undisturbed by a 

battle being fought somewhere near is a pleasant 
imagineering today. “Black markets” flourish as vigorously in India 
as in other countries. Rationing of food threatens to become a habit with 
peoples in all parts of the globe. In Britain the egg ration was 3 
a month ; “ most people have forgotten the taste of cheese or wished 
they could forget it.” l^staurants have not served real butter for 
months, and the portions of margarine are " half the size of a postage 
stamp and nearly as thin.” Cauliflowers are a shilling and six pence 
a head. The consequence has been that “ most Britons are already 
thinner— as much as 10 lbs. per man.'* This discomfort may appear 
comfortable placed against the back*ground of conditions that prevail 
in the conquered countries in Europe, and in China where more 
than two crores of men, women and children are reported to have 
died owing to scarcity created by war. The self-satisfied bureaucracy 
Lidia may feel satisfaction that things are not as bad here as m 
other countries* But we are just at the beginning of bard time 
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Thf ^ masses in India have babitnatod themselves to habits 
of life and comfort that are by modem standards abnormally 
low ; and their acceptance of the decrees either of fate or of the 
Sarkar Bahadur has given the State in India a charter of indiffer* 
enee to what they felt or needed. In other countries the Govern* 
ments have been more careful, if not very much more successful. A 
'* Chinese economist *' writing to an Indian weekly on Japan's war* 
time Economy" has told us" of the ineffectiveness of the many 
measures taken by the Government to control and refiulate the soar* 
ing commodity prices. The ordinance in Britain that limited " meals 
to ** three courses only and banned the sale of fish, game and 
potiltry on ** certain days " of the week, tells the same story of dis** 
comfort and suffering. Perhaps, no human Government can pass the 
test of a *' total war." 

But in our country owing to alien leadership of the State the people 
do not feel any exhileration in the many sacrifices that people in 
other countries have been doing. The latter accept 
"Grow More these as part of their duty to their nation ; hero in 

Food*' campalgo India they grudge these sacrifices, and sufferings. "Grow 

More Food" campaigns they watch with a certain air 
of unconcern, becaiiso it is led by people who do not know 

the country, do not appreciate its habits of work. Therefore this 

campaign has made so much noise and printed so much "literature** with 
80 little to show. "Experts" imported from Britain wilt and wither 
under the Indian sun. But such is the conceit of our rulers that they 
have been importing shipdoads of them. The window-dressing of an 
Indian member presiding over the department has not been able to hide 

the poverty in the counter. The "ex|)erts" from Britain judge the re- 

quirements of this couutry by the standards of a foggy country, e.Dd they 
fail, as they have been failing since the beginning of British rule. To 
discuss this "Grow More Food" campaign. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in the growing of food under war conditions 
the whole attention should be centred on getting the food in the quickest 
possible time. The cultivator is being called upon to plough more lands. 
For that he must be provided with the lands — with more lands ; with 
more labourers to help him ; with many more ploughs ; with many 
more cattle ; with more seed. We have not yet seen an organisation 
equal to such an effort. Land there is in plenty, even Government land. 
But it has lemained in the state in which nature left it. Labourers 
there are plenty, but unorganized. Ploughs — the simple Indian plough — 
can be made by any village block-smith and carpenter. Cattle in India 
we have been told number more than there is necessity for. Ther^ is 
no assurance that there is enough seed to make a success of this oampa^. 
The co-ordination of all these elements of the work that would produce 
more food has been absent. Otherwise, there would not have been 
the wide-spread scarcity that has created bitterness in the country. 
It has been estimated that our shortage in the principal food crope — 
rice and wheat — amount to about 19 crore maunds of rice and about 
1 crore 25 lakh maunds of wheat ; that about 6 croras of people in 
India go without sufficient food during 864 days of tka year. The 
demands of “total war" have worsened conditions for them and many 
mece woces of our people. 
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We do not know if the scarcity of food in India has been 
caused by the arrangement undertaken by the British Government 
, . to partly feed the people of Iran, Iraq and the 

ottfT eounUrlM' countries near about ; by the feeding of other peoples 
oeei for strategic reasons. We know that Indian troops 

have been fighting in Egypt and the deserts around 
her, that it is expected that India should not only finance a part of their up- 
keep but must arrange for their food carried across the Arabian Sea and 
the Bed Sea. We know that India has also to think of feeding the 
60 lakhs of the people of Ceylon included in which are 10 lakhs of 
Indian-born men, women and children, the majority 6f whom has 
made the island their home for generations. The Government of Cey- 
lon who desire to see the last Indian leave their shores at the quickest 
possible moment appear to have found a new use for their Indians — as 
a lever for the larger importation of rice from India to the homes of 
their people. The nature of this pressure can be understood from the 
fact that the quantity of rice consumed by Indians in Ceylon before 
rationing was introduced was 20 per cent of the total imports ; that 
the percentage allotted to them in April, (1942) is only 11 per cent 
of the imports. Indians in Ceylon who have made what she is economic- 
ally and financially to-day are being required to be fed from India. But 
their share is getting less every month. 


In the field of industrial development and organization, in the 
opportunities offered by the war for the starting of new industries in 
India and the expansion of the old, the differences 
lodiao Industries between the British bureaucracy and the Indian people 
and Britisli policy has remained as keen as ever. These are as old as 
the East India Company whose policies and practices 
Ulled Indian industries. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Oovind Banade, 
Bomesh Chunder Dutt and William Digby have done pioneer research in 
exposing the processes of this destructive work. No student of affairs, 
Indian or foreign, does question today the truth and validity of this 
indictment ; no writer on India’s life and institutions can pass by this 
fact without commenting on it. One of the latest. Dr. Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, a member of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council taken 
into it at its last enlargement, can be quoted in this connection : 

"Ever since the Industrial Revolution, British-Indian tariffs have sha^ 
India as a raw material producer for British industry, a market for British 

finished goods, British-made goods drove India’s handicrafts out of business, 

forced millions back to the over-populated soil.” 

The bad traditions of those days have been persisting even unto 
these days in the inner counsels of the British empire. The little modern 
industrialism that one finds in India has grown in 
^ opposition to these traditions^ in spite of the frowns of 

India Burma Bahebs in the Delhi-Simla Secretariat and 

in face of the anger of their opposite numbers in merchant 
oflSces of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawnpore, and the 
other industrial centres of India. Even during the present war when 
India is being proclaimed as the “arsenal" of the “United Nations" in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans areas, this bias has been baiting India e 
industrial efforts on their behalf, and has been a point of contention 
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brtwm the Government and the leading Indian indnetrialiete. 
The latter view with enspieion and apprehension the enthronement 
of^ British commercial and industrial leaders in the seats of the 
mighty in the various departments called into being in India to serve the 
midtitadinous needs of a “ total war In the Legislative AssemUy 
at Delhi a member made a grievance of the fact that the appointment of 
purchasers of various war materials had gone invariably to British 
industrialists; that there is only one Indian name amongst these. 
The list of names is interesting. Mr. Owen Boberts is purchaser of 
wheat and cereals ; Mr. Inskip oC hide and leather goods ; the wool 
adviser is Mr. Watts; the advisor on into fabrics is Mr. Walker; 
the supplier of ghee is Mr. Alopi Pershad. The criticism of this 
British monopoly is another proof that British capitalists and indus- 
trialists who have passed the best years of their life in India, 
making their pile here, have not been able to make themselves into 
Indians, to be accepted as Indians. The ways in which the Dolhi-Simla 
bureaucracy tried to give effect to the recommendations of the American 
Technical Mission, popularly known as the Grady Mission after the name 
of its Chairman, Dr. Henry Grady, brought out this spirit of monopoly. 
In the absence of a full report of the Mission submittied to the President 
of the United States, it is not possible to make constructive criticism on 
it. The summary published by the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
has been challenged by American correspondents as inaccurate. Sir Homy 
Mody as Supply Member was spokesman of the Government in this matter. 
His comments giving a summary of the Grady recommendations left 
the impression of a tepid interest in the matter ; he appeared to dismiss 
these with faint praise. The Mission had suggested some sort of a '"War 
Cabinet.'* Lord Linlithgow gave ft shape in a '*War Bosources Committee 
of the Council*' (his Executive Cou ncil\ a ro'Shufide of the old Economic 
Sub-Committee of the Governor-Generals Executive Council. This War 
Besources Committee consisted of His Excellency the Governor-General 
as its President, His Excellency the Defence Member (the Commander-in- 
chid), the Supply Member (Vice-President), the Commerce Member, 
the Finance Member and the Communications Member. Four of the 
members are non-Indians ; the Secretary of the Committee also belongs 
to this category. Power and influence in non-Indian bands is thus 
preserved. Besentment with this state of affairs found expression through 
the words of Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, and a leader 
of Indian industrialists : *'ju8t as the Indian element is entirely absent 
from the higher ranks of the army, navy and air force services, so heavy 
industries have been excluded from the orders placed with Indian 
industrialists or firms. 

There is another factor in this criticism-*the presence during war-time 
of business leaders in Government Directorates raises the question 
of private interests influencing or being in a position to 
influence State policy and practice towards their own profit. 
^ Their being honorary workers offering their experi- 

ence to the State during a crisis in its life makes the problem deli- 
cate and difficult. During the last great war the Munitions Board 
scandal in India pointed to this danger; during the present war 
therd have been instances of it in Britain herself; there is a record 
19— c 
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that '*in at least one case an important ‘Trade’ ofiSoial has been, 
simultaneously with performing his duties in the Ministry.^ engaged as 
a Trade Representative in negotiating with the Ministry as regards 
the operating margins to be allowed to bis own trade.” Bipin 
Chandra Pal in his book — The New Economic Menace to India — 
based on the experiences of the last war, devoted more than one 
chapter to this source of evil. The experiences of the present war 
have not re-assured the world that the evil has been scotched either 
here or outside. 


Here we must conclude our interpretation of the mapy happenings 
during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 

explain their significance has not been an easy one. The 
intomffation minds of crores of people have been disturbed as never 

describ^ India before, except once in 1857. during the last one hundred and 

eighty-six years. The throb of the war drum in Europe 
had left the vast majority of them indifferent for about two years. 
But Japan’s vaunting ambition and her successes in Malaya and 
Burma, in the Bay of Bengal, have changed all that. She has en- 
trenched herself in her new strong-holds, aiming her thunders at India, 
leaving the rulers and the ruled guessing where the blow would fall. 


She had expected that under this threat and under her blockade 
India would ** soften and crumble ”. The intervention of the monsoon 


has postponed the realization of this expectation. And India has remained 
the enigma that she has been to history. The British Government 
has elected to carry on without the support of the "unbribed intel- 
lect” of India. The leaders of organized public opinion in India have 
remained unreconciled to the ways of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Unprepared and kept untrained by the State policy followed in India 
to face the danger such as Japan has projected, the reaction to it 
on the part of our people has been resentment against the managers 
of this policy, as Prof. Goupland has indicated. This reaction has 
coloured all the thoughts and activities of our people during the 
whole period. At the end of which they appear to have resigned 
themselves to whatever the future might bring, trying to find solace 
and strength in the traditions of their country built up by thousands 
of years of various experiences. Whether this poise will be maintain- 
ed when real danger approached their homes is more than one could 
say. This note of interrogation lengthened over India described her at 
the end of June, Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 

Chandra Deb, 
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The Government of Bengal 

* Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provision of Bs. one orore and twenty-five lakhs for civil defence neasuies 
and a lump provision of one lakh for promotion of communal harmony are the out- 
standing features of the Bengal Government*B budget for 1942-43, which was presen- 
ted by the Finance Minister, the hon. Z)r. Shyama Praaad Mookerjee before the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the opening day of its budget session at Calcutta 
on the letli. February 1942. 

This is the first budget for the new Ministry which was constituted two months 
ago under the leadership of the hon. Mr. A. R, Fazlul Huq. 

The budget discloses a deficit in revenue account of Be. one crore and five 
lakhs, llie year start with an opening balance of one crore and fifteen lakhs which 
is the anticipated closing balance for the current year. Revenue receipts are placed 
at fifteen crores seventy lakhs, or fortyone lakhs higher than the revised estimates 
for the current year. The estimate of expenditure on revenue account stands at 
sixteen crores seventy-five lakhs, which is forty-four lakhs greater than the antici- 
pated expenditure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, the deficit 
on revenue account amounts to one crore and five lakhs. Outside the revenue 
account, the budget anticipates a net surplus of sixty-nine lakhs. The joint effect of 
the revenue deficit of one crore five lakhs and the surplus of 69 lakhs in Ihe capital 
and debt deposit section of the budget is to reduce the opening balance by thirty- 
six lakhs. The year is accordingly expected to end with a closing balance of 
seventy-nine lakhs. 

Pointing out that, in a limited sense his budget was in the nature of a *' war 
budget,'’ dealing as it did with the schemes of civil defence of considerable magni- 
tude, Dr. Mookherjee explained that in the estimates that he was placing before the 
House, “ nation-saving ” took the place of “ nation -building After referring to 
the international situation which had brought the war to the very doors o( India, 
the Finance Minister observed : ** All parties in the House will agree that, so long 
as the present emergency continues, there can be no diversion of the resources of 
the Province to purposes that can wait. This must be the guiding principle of our 
bucketary plans for the coming year. We must bid adieu for a thne— short or long 
as Providence may ordain, to the normal standards of peace-time budgeting.” 

Four Crores for Civil Defence 

Out of total estimated expenditure of four crores provided in the next year’s 
budget for civil defence measures, two crores will be required for the payment to 
the personnel of various A.B.P. services, thirty-five lakhs for^construction of shelters, 
fifteen lakhs for the relief of persons rendered homeless by 'air attacks, forty-nine 
lakhs for supply of stirrup pumps, respirators, helmets and eye-shields, nine lakhs for 
the civil nursing scheme, five lakhs for expansion of the Fire Brigade, fifteen lakhs 
for organisation of street fire-fighting services, eight lakhs for rescue service, thirty- 
one lakhs for hospital accommodation for air raid casualties in vulnerable areas, 
two lakhs for mass inoculation against cholera and small-pox and six lakhs for the 
establishment of infectious diseases hospitals. 

The revised civil defence expenditure estimates in the current year including 
fifteen lakhs for temporary housing and feeding of persons rendered homeless by air 
attacks, sixteen lakhs for an alternative water supply in Calcutta by means of tube- 
well, nine lakhs for expansion of the Calcutta Fire Brigade, five lakhs for fire-fight- 
ing services in industrial areas outside Calcutta, nine lakhs for protection of essen- 
tial Government buildings and emergency hospitals by means qf baffle-walls and ten 
laldis for provision of emergency hospitals and motor ambulances for the treatment 
of persons injured in air raids. 

One Lakh fob Promotion of Gommunal Harmony 

As regards the lump provision of one lakh under the head, General Adminis* 
tration, for the promotion of communal harmony, the Finance Minuter ^empha- 
sised that it would be one of the foremost endeavours of the present Ministry to 
restore amity and understanding between the two communities that have R 
common interest in the prosperity of the Province. In explaining the reasoM 
for increase in expenditure in the current year, Dr. Mookherjee had stated in m 
Cfirlier part of nis speech that a heavy drain on the provincial exchequer 
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Wi8 ORQied by the proirteted comninnal disturbaoces in the town and the district 
of Dacca. 

After pointing ont that the Ministry had barely three weeks' time to forma- 
late its bndnt proposals, Dr. Mookerjec said that a Ministry taking office at the 
fag-end of we year did not take over a clean slate bnt a running ooneem with 
all its eommitments, good and bad, *^8ome of these commitments", he said, *may 
well call for reconsideration and revision in the wider interest of the Province. 

I can assure the House that, if on further scrutiny, we are of opinion that it 
will be in the best interests of the f^rovince, to revise any such commitments, 
that revision will be undertaken.*' 

In conclusion, Dr. Mookerjee made a fervent appeal for help and co-opera- 
tion from all sections of the people to enable the Ministry to serve the needs of 
the Province. 


Government of the Punjab 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

"The coming year's budget makes a provision of over Ks. one crore to meet 
the situation create by the war, and I make bold to affirm that, when we consider 
our total resources and the exiguousness of provincial finance, this will compare 
favourably with any province in India." observed Sir Afanohar Lal^ Finance 
Minister, presenting tlip budget estimates for 1942-4.3 in the Punjab Assembly 
at Lahore on the 27tli. February 1942. 

The salient features of the Budget, which discloses a deficit of Rs 10 lakhs, 
are the provision of Rs. 01 i lakhs for air raid prex^autions, an additional Rs. 25 lakhs 
for Police, Rs. 14 lakhs for grain comnetisatiou allowance on account of the heavy 
rise in prices, Rs. 2 lakhs for war publicity and Rs. one lakh for the promotion 
of communal harmony. « 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Rs. 13,53 lakhs and the revenue expen- 
diture at Rs. 13,63 lakhs, resulting in a small deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Manohar Lall said : 'Ihe deficit is due to the fact that a large provision 
of Rs. 014 Inkhs had to be made for air raid prcf autions. If this exceptional 
expenditui'c had not been incurred, there would bo a normal surplus of Rs. 50 
lakhs ; or what would be a more correct way of desc^ribing the position— this Rs* 
50 lakhs more would have been available for Govern incut’s other activities, mainly 
in the beneficent departments. 

Reviewing the accounts for 1940-41, the Finainre Minister'tsaid : "When 
revised estimates were available at this time last year, a surplus of Ks. 24 lakhs 
was in sight. Actually the year has ended with a surplus of Rs. 69 lahhs." 

Increased Surplus in 1941-42 

Coming to 1941-42, the Finance Minister said that when the estimates wete 
present^ last year a surplus of Rs. 4} lakhs was expected. About two months 
ago a position of substantial surplus definitely emerged in sight and it waa realised 
that the surplus would certainly be not less than Rs. 50 lakhs. The final 
revised estimates would have shown a surplus of over Rs. 85 lakhs but Ibr the 
decision of the I Government to add a sum of Ks. .30 lakhs to the Bpecial Develop- 
ment Fond and create a new fund called the Peasants’ Welfare Fund with a sum 
of Rs. 30 lakhs, i^en after making this provision of Rs. OO lakhs and after 
allowing for exceptional expenditure under air raid precautions of nearly Bs. 16 
lal^t, the year is expected to end with a surplus of over Bs. 25 lakhs. The total 
revenue receipts are now estimated to be Ks. 14,19 lakhs as against Uie budget 
estimate of Bs. 12,60 lakhs i.e., sn increase of Rs. 1,59 lakhs. On ^e aide ii 
expenditure the revised estimates disclose a figure of nearly Rs. 14 crorea as against 
tbs budget estimate of Ba. 12,56 lakhs, t.e., an increase of Bs. 1,38 lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of over Bs. 25 lakhs. 

Ebtimatbb foe 1942-43 

As rwards the year 1942-43, Sir Manokar LaR said, tlm ordiiiafy seveDua 
receipts of fis, 1,353 laks marked an advance of Bs. 65 lakhs tm die scooniits 
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of Uie yesr 194041. These include Re. 33.68 lekbe under the heed **Texee on 
ineome other than corporation tax,** receiTed from the Oorernment of India, Re. 
22,80 lakha under other taxes and duties and Rs. 9,38 laUis under provincial 
exciie. The main fall is under irrigation where the direct receipts show a decline 
of Bs, 10 lakhs and working expenses an increase of Bs. 7 lakhs. The 
receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act also show a drop of Bs 3 lakhs, which is a 
direct result of petrol rationing. 

Revenue expenditure proposed for 194243 stands at Bs. 13,63,50,000. This 
marks a drop of Bs. 31 lakhs ^on the revised estimate for the current year, but 
almost the whole of it is explicable in terms of smaller expenditure on strategical 
roads that were a special feature of the current year, financed from increased 
transfer from the Oentral Road Fund. 

INCBEASBD PROVISION FOR INDUSTRIES 

Dealing with the beneficent departments, the Finance Minister said : *'Though 
there is an advance of Rs. 21 lakhs on the accounts of 1940-41, and of Bs. 13 
lakhs on the revised estimate of 1941-^, the expansion has not taken place on the 
scale we all should have desired because of the heavy call of famine and now 
of war. The Industries Department has an additional grant of nearly Bs. 44 lakhs. 
The problems of the production and industrial utilisation of Punjab coals are 
to be studied, cottage and small-scale woollen industries are to be developed, 
subsidies under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935^ to the extent of 
Bs. 75,000, are to be given and a huge glue factory at a cost of Bs. Ij; lakhs 
is to be established.*’ 

Dealing with irrigation, the Finance Minister said that during the current 
year a sum of Bs. 32 lakhs had been provided for the Thai project and in the 
next the provision stood at Bs. 55 lakhs. 


Government of Sind 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A revenue deficit of Bs. 15,27 lakhs is revealed in the budget estimates for the 
year 1942-43 which were presented before the Sind Legislative Assembly at Karachi 
on the 4th. March 1942. 

The total revenue is estimated at Bs. 4,80,74,000 and the expenditure charged 
to revenue at Bs. 4,96,01,000. This deficit is proposed to be met from the free 
balance which at present amounts to Bs, 1,27,29,000. No fresh taxation is proposed. 

Major heads of expenditure include Bs. 13 lakhs on irri^tion schemes and 
A.B.P. and civil defence for the province get an appropriation of Bs. 10 lakhs. 

The province has benefited from the large expansion of war industries in the 
country and the large expenditure on supplies not merely on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India but also on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and the Allied 
Governments and Sind’s share of income-tax revenue has risen considerably. The 
estimated revenue under this head is Bs. 17,10,000 against Bs. 14,54,000 in 1941-42 
and has become, next to the land revenue and the provincial excise, the most im- 
portant source of revenue for the province. 

The estimates under civil defence include Bs. 2,25,000 for air-raid ])recautions, 
Bs. 29,000 for civic guards, out of which Bs. 10,000 is recoverable from the Govern- 
ment of India, and Rs. 7,65,000 on civil defence works. A suhi of Bs. 2 lakhs is 
earmarked for construction of air-raid shelters for the civil population at Eanmhi, 
Bs. 1^,000 on A.B.P. for public utility services in Karachi, Bs. 3 lakhs for 
fighting in Karachi, Bs. 40,000 for A.B.P. measures in Bukkur and Bs. 1 lakh for 
A.B.F. in connection with electrical undertakings. 

The rationing of petrol supply has affected the provincial revenues in the cm- 
ing year to the extent of nearly Bs. 14 laUm under the Motor VehiolM Act and m 
Bind Bales of Motor Spirit Taxation Aot, due to the Rill in the number of 
vehicles anticipated and the difficulty in importing motor oars because of the inter- 
petfonal Mtuadon, 
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A fpeeial proviiion for o sum of Bm. 1,00,000 hu been made in the budget this 
year for the promotion of Hindn-Masllm unity. 

Lloyd Babbage debt 

The Lloyd Barrage debt position is very satisfactory. The current year marks 
the end of the interim period. Before the introduction of regular funding of the 
the Lloyd Barrage debt up to March 31, 1942, the repayment of debt is entirely 
dependent on receipt from the system. From the next year, however, the debt is to 
be refunded by l^e payment of fixed blocks of capital beginning with Rs. 75 lakhs 
and decreasing gradually together with interest at a fixed rate of 4} per cent on all 
debt outstanding in each year. In 1940-41 Sind was able to repay more than Rs. 75 
lakhs and again in the current year it hopes to re-pay considerably more than 
Rs. 75 lakhs, thanks largely to increased realisation :of instalments of Malkano. 
fVom 1942-43 onwards, if the barrage yields more than is required to meet the fund- 
ing arrangements, the surplus goes to the benefit of provincial revenues. If, how- 
ever, there is a short fall, the deficit must be made good from provincial revenues. 

So far as the next year’s budget estimates are concerned, it is expected that 
the revenue receipts of the Lloyd Barrage system will be sufiioient to repay the in- 
terest plus Rs. 75 lakhs and yield a small balance of Rs. 3 lakhs. From the latest 
review of the prospects of the system, it is expected that for the next five years 
receipts will produce sufficient revenue to cover the debt charges. 

No FRESH TAXATION 

Though no fresh taxation is proposed, the Government expect that if the Bill 
before the Assembly to amend the Local Boards Act is passed in this session it 
would add Rs. 2,25.000 towards their revenue, by way of Government’s share of the 
local fund cess for improvement and maintenance of the local board roads. 

Sind has now completed almost six years as a separate province and nearly 
five years of autonomy. During this period, Sind has not merely been able to pay 
its way but has been able to build up a reassuring balance. It has met all its 
obligations and can continue to do so. 

A word of caution is, however, sounded in the budget note. The war situa- 
tion is liable at any moment to give rise to expenditure on a very considerable scale 
on measures of defence which brook no postponement. There is also the ever present 
fear of infiation which has already begun to lift its ugly head. It should also be 
remembered that the province was separated when India as a whole was beginning to 
recover from a deep depression and the past six years cover an upward curve of the 
trade cycle. The future years may not reveal such satisfactory financial results as 
have been achieved in the last five or six years. Nevertheless there is reason to 
suppose that the province will be able to keep an even keel and ride saocessfully the 
inevitable ups and downs of the financial sea.” 


Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

A provMioD of Bs. 50 lakha for an; intenaifted A.R.P. measureB that maTUieeomo 
necessary and of a farther amount of Rs. 20 lakhs for other expenditure indirectly 
arising from the war is made in Uie Bombay Government Budgetimtimates for 
1942-S. The estimates provide for a revenue surplus of Bs. 98,000, the revenue 
receipts being Rs. 1,518,16 lakhs and expenditure being Rs, 1,517,18 lakhs. 

It has been decided that all existing forms of provincial taxation should con- 
tinue during the Budget year. . ..... 

In regard to the Urban Immovable Property Tax, the rates of which were 
reduced at uie commencement of the current year from 10 to 8 per cent and from 
5 to 4 per cent, account has been taken of a farther slight reduction in rates, vis., 
from 8 to 7f per cent and from 4 to 3| per cent, with effect from April 1, 1942. 
The redaction ooneeponde to an increase of Re. 4 lakhs in the extra revenue anti- 
cipated to accrue to the Government on accouat of the relaxation of Prohibitioo 
meaiurei. This extra revenne was placed at Be. 24 la^e ior l941^ and ls^«xpe 0 * 
ted to be Ha. 28 Ukhs for 1942-43. In pursaance of the stated pcdicy of the Govern- 
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BBient the benefit of the extra revenue so accruing is to be passed on this body of 
taxpayers. 

Governor Explains Budget Details 

His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay explained the Budget 
proposals to a press conference in the Secretariat on the 27th. Mareh 1942. His Excellency 
said that the year 1941-42 bed from the financial point a view been very satisfactory. 
The revised estimates of Revenue and Expenditure based on the results of eight 
months showed a surplus of Rs. 137,79 lakhs as against a surplus of Rs. 65,000 
anticipated at the time of the Budget. The most important sources of increased 
revenue were Income-tax, Provincial Excise, Land Revenue, Stamps and Forests. 
On account of increase in the total amount of income-tax to be distributed by the 
Geutral Government to the Provinces, Bombay’s share of income-tax receipts was 
Rs. 56.20 lakhs more than was anticipated at the time of the Budget. 

Provincial excise had given Rs. 42.03 lakhs more, due largely to increased con- 
sumption both of country and foreign liquor. His Excellency explained that of 
this amount only Rs. 4 lakhs could he attributed to the changes made in the Prohi- 
bitition policy during the year 1940-41. Land revenue collections showed an increase 
of Rs. 28.93 lakhs over the Budget figure. The war did not seem to have affected 
the volume of business transactions as much as was anticipated, and there was an 
addition of Rs. 20.90 lakhs under Stamps.’ The sale of trees uprooted by a cyclone 
and supplies of timber to the army and railway had caused an increase of Rs. 21.27 
lakhs in the receipts under 'Forests.’ 

Provision is made in the new Budget for transfer of Rs. 100 lakhs to the 
Special Development Fund, Rs. 94,000 for the establishment of a pre-cadet school at 
Poona for giving preliminary training to candidates for emergency commissions, 
who are not up to the standard required for the army, Rs. 12 lakhs estimated in- 
crease for the grant of a dearness allowance to Government servants drawing below 
Rs. 50 a month in Bombay and Rs. 35 a month in the roofussil, and an increase of 
Rs. 19 lakhs towards social services. In this Budget provision has also been made 
for setting apart Rs. 22^ lakhs to form the nucleus of a Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund. 

His Excellency added it was not proposed to borrow and a reserve had been 
kept in hand of Rs. 161 lakhs in cash and Rs. 75 lakhs in seouritlas. Other alloca- 
tions made in the Budget include Rs. 208 lakhs for education, which includes 
Rs. 85,000 as additional grants to local authorities for compulsory education ; 
Rs. 46.000 as direct grants to primary schools under the mass literacy scheme: 
Bs. 55} lakhs for Medical Relief; Rs. 56 lakhs towards Public Health, which in- 
eludes Rs. 15 lakhs for village water supply ; Rs. 114.25 lakhs as grant for roads 
next year, including repairs to original works, and Rs. 10,5 lakhs grant for the 
Industries Department. It proposed to spend Rs. 14 lakhs towards minor iniga- 
tion works. 

Air Raid Precautions 

His Excellency said that the sum of Rs. 50 lakhs allotted to A.B.P. work in 
the Budget includes Rs. 3 lakhs to deal with casualties in case of raids, Rs. 6} lakhs 
for the purchase of trainer pumps and tenders to deal with fires, an appreciable 
amount for the construction of 48 static tanks in the City and for the reopening of 
most of the 1,600 wells and sinking of tube-wells, Rs 13 lakhs for the purchase of 
materials for A.R.P., including ten million sand bags, and Rs. 8 lakhs for 
protecting municipal water mains and sewage installations. 

Public Health schemes which the Government have undertaken for the current 
financial year include a scheme for serum manufacture at the Haffkine Institute, 
Uie appointment of a staff for dealing with epidemics, malarial survey and the 
astablfshnient of a permanent malarial organisation. ^ 


Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1942—43 

An apparent aurplua of Bs, 62,83.000 is envisaged in the Budget Estimate a^ ot 
tiw Bihar Government for the Vear 1942-43 pnbliahed from ^tna on the >!«>• 
Itareh IMS. The total eatimated revetiae for 1942-43 is Be. 6,48,^.000 against sn 
eip^tUre of Be. 5,80,^,000. 
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expeeM to be Be.^ leldis i^tter then the revised figure of 1941943 . * wever, 

of ^ appreciable inoreane in the share 

has mostly resuUed from war conditions. 

Un tM amt siae, very heavy expenditure » anticipated on civil defsB^iA 
meaeuree inclodiog expenditure on air-raid precautions aetence 

According to the revieed estimates for 1940-41 there was to have been a anr 
plus on revenue wcoant to the extent of Hs. 6.48.000. Actuall? thewhiiB beii a 
revenue surplus of Be. ^02,400 due to a slight ImprovemeDt of revenue (1| lakhs) 
unde^fferent beads and to a decrease in mipenditure of Rs. 22 lakhs. ^ ' 

T>a bslaoce of Rs. 3.40,50,000 including 

2a00,w,000 in investment account of which Rs. 1,3140000 is 

c^in^ ®** 1»59 i 10,0CO other balance for specified purposes or in ’ depo- 


Government of The Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The budget of the C. P. and Berar Government for 1942-43 published from 
Nagpur on the 24th. Mareh 1942 diaoloses a surplus of Rs. 3,24 lakhs. The revenue 
is estimated at Bs. 526.62 lakhs and expenditure on Revenue Account at Es* 
523.38 lakhs. 

The accouiite for the year 1940-41 closed with a Revenue surplus of Rs. 29.93 
lakhs. The revised estimates for 1941-42 show a revenue surplus of Bs. 4.52 lakhs, 
an improvement of Bs. 2.54 lakhs over the Budget estimates. 

In the Budget for 1942-43, a lump provision is made for the present of four 
lakhs for 4 nir raid precautions and for providing hospital accommodation to air raid 
casualties. There has been a considerable improvement in the Ways and Meant 
position. 

The year 1942-43 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Bs. 89.03 
lakhs and to close with a balance of Rs. 108.55 lakhs. 


Government of The United Provinces 

Statemm^ for 1942—43 

The United Ptovineee’ fourth budget eince the outbre* of the wor-Mametei e 
earpliu of ow four lekhe. The Budget was published from Lucknow on the 

Mih. „ opening belance of Re. remote 

total Its. 17(1^1^000 and charges amount to Bs. 17(08|30,000 leaving a surplus of &. 


?e.tb® ol^hiiHSfi^wrt St Sf Ker. The Government then thought 

of the untlcipeted eunlu to sa* • 

.. . ti! - sv.L.!^ AmMforAfiisv tiurDDses. Vvith this end 
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ihey created a Bevenue Beeerred Fund, the primary object of which would be to 
finance expenditure on Civil Defence. 

> Bevehue receipts for 1942-43 have been taken at Re. 17il2 lakhs, an increase of 
Rs. 63 lakhs on the revised estimates oY the current year. There will be no frei^ 
taxation. Capital expenditure is being restricted as much as possible and has been 
taken at Rs. 33 lakhs. The result of all transaction will be an improvement of Bs. 89 
lakhs, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 215 lakhs. In the current and coming years 
tills province will receive Rs. 1,07 lakhs more as its ahare from lncome«4ax. The 
first charge on this unexpected' windfall will be the expenditure on Civil Defence 
and other purposes connected with the war. The Governor has decided that sixty 
lakhs from the surplus of the current year and another forty lakhe should be 
placed in the Revenue Reserve Fund on this account, and it is hoped that the 
Government will be able to meet all expenditure on civil defence in the present and 
coming years, which is at present estimated at Rs. 75 lakhs but may be consider* 
abljr more, without having recourse to any contribution from the Government of 

Estimate for receipts from forests for the coming year is Rs. 90 lakhs and the 
large increase Is due to the orders for timber from the Supply and Defence 
Departments. 

INORBABB IN POLICE FORCE 

Of the provincial departments, the one most affected by the war was the Police 
Department the expenditure on which rose from Rs. 175 lakhs in 1939-40 to Rs. 181 
lakhs in 1940*41. The budget estimate for the current year is Rs. 189 lakhs and the 
estimate for the coming year is Rs. 211 lakhs. The most important recent 
development was the formation of special armed constabulary, which alone accounted 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, besides the money spent on the expansion of the regular 
police force. Expenditure on jail was unusually heavy owing to the abnormal num* 
ber of prisoners and the high prices of grain. 

The Government proposes to spend Rs. 71 lakhs during the coming year over 
maintenance and repair of commanications. The Department of industries will have 
at its disposal during the coming year a sum of Rs. 94 lakhs, : which is fourteen 
iakhs more than the current year’s estimates. The explanation is the lane orders 
for blankets, locks and camouflage nets and other smaller orders received from the 
(^vernment of India. The activities of the Department are to be further expanded 
with the object of developing small scale industries to meet war demands. 

Total liabilities at the end of the current year are estimated at Rs. 87,06 
lakhs and at the end of the budget year at Rs. 37,46 lakhs. The increase is entirely 
due to the expectation of a large issue of bonds under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
T%e ways and means position has been exceptionally easy throughout the current 
year and Is likely to remain so next year. The U. P. Government now hold about 
one and a half croree worth of defence loans. 


Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-43, published from Madras on the 
16th. March 1941 estimates the revenue at Rs. 18,97,87 lidchs and the expenditure 
at Bs. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus of Bs. 8,59 liddis. 

Explaining the reasons why no reduction in taxation is proposed, the Govern- 
ment state : . 

*^e Government have considered „ very carefully whether the favourable 
revenue situation in which they find themfmlves justifies any reduction of taxation 
or the suspension of any of the commercial taxes. They have coifie to the con* 
dusion that the course of events during the coming year is so uncertaifi^ that 
there is a possibility that revenues may be seriously mfected. that expenditure on 
Air ^d Precautions or on relief of distress ipa^ far ^ceed what has becm pro- 
vided; and for this reason they have reluctaatiy come to the conclusion any 
Buch proposal must be abandoned and that all resources must be conserved for V 
emplopaLrat in any emergency which may devdop.** J 

The budget estimates provide for the grant of usual land revenue conocHions 
find for the continuance of all the existing taxes at th^ present rate. OiTbig 
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to th# oacerteinty of the political eitoation no proyiaton has be^ ^ 

Miniatry or for me pay or trayelling allowancea ^ the Membera of the Leglalature or 
for deoVona to the provincial Legialatiye Afaembly. Provision has, however, bm 
ipade for the revision of electoral rolls and for the triennial electiona to the 
Legislative Council. 

An increase of Bs. 19,20 lakhs is anticipated in the Income-tax revenue^ while 
the revenue from Provincial Excise is expected to fall by Bs. 29,06 lakhs. The 
Bevenue hrom the Motor Vehicles and Petrol Taxes shows a decrease on account 
of petrol rationing. On the expenditure side, provision has been made for payment 
to focid bodies of an additional toll cdmpensation amounting to Bs. ^.57 lakhs for 
payment of an additional contribution of Bs. 9.75 lakhs to the Sinking Fund, for 
a block grant of Bs. 5.76 lakhs, inclusive of the half grant expected from the 
Government of India, for Uie relief of groundnut cultivators, and for an expendi- 
ture of Bs. 15.00 lakhs for the relief of distress among handloom weavers. A sum 
of Bs. 60.10 Iddis has been provided for expenditure on Civil ^ Defence measures, 
while additions to the Police Force are also to be made to bring it up to the 
strong^ consideied necessary to deal with any emergency. 

l^ovision has been made for schemes of new expenditure involving a net 
liability of Bs. 41.24 lakhs non-recurring and Bs. 22.23 lakhs recurring and an 
expenditure in 1942-1943 of Bs. 28.85 lakhs non-recurring and Bs. 1 y. 67 lakhs 
recurring. 

Provision has been made for the multiplication of good cotton seeds and 
their distribution to ryots who grow cotton, for the creation of five new posts to tour- 
ing Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and for the opening of four new veterinary 
dispensaries and also for the establishment of village shearing and grading centres 
in the tracts of the Province where woolly sheep are bred and for the opening 
of a buffalo-breeding station at Prattur in Guntur district. Nearly Bs. 10 lakhs 
have been provided for new educational schemes, which include grants to the 
Annamalai and Andhra Universities, provision for opening of a B.So. Course in 
'^Home Science” in Queen Mary’s College. Madras, grants for the opening of new 
schools, hostels and forms, teaching, building and equipment grants to local bodies 
for public libraries and for acquisition of play-grounds. A sum of Bs. 2,19 lakhs 
is provided for further extension of the facilities for education and the provision 
of midday meals for school children among the communities eligible for help by 
the labour Department, for the construction of more wells and for the acquisition 
of house-sites for them. 


Government of Orissa 

Fmandal Statement for 1942*~43 

A revenue surplus of Bs. 12,000 was revealed by the budget proposals* of the 
Government of Orissa for the year 1942-43 which were pTaced^in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly at Cuttaek on the 5th. Marsh 1942 by the non. JPcmclff CfodovoTis 
Mtsra, Finance Minister. The total revenue for the year is estimated at 

while the total expenditure on revenae account amounts to 

Outside the revenue account, the budget anticipates a receipt of Bs, 4,29.00 
JsUs and expenditure of Hs. ! 3,91.81 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Bs. 37,19 lakhs. 
The combing efiect of the revenue surplus of Bs. 12,000 and the snrplns of 
5*' ,2 « ? ^l*^^*^* cspitsl-debt-depbsit section is that the opening balance of 

lU. 12.2 lakhs at ^e beginning of the year will be raised to Bs. 49,59 lakhs at ihe 
end of the year which will be the closing balance of the year’s budget. 

^ On the revenue side, a drop of about Bs. 4.87 lakhs is expeoteld under •* land 
mainly on account of arrear payment to local bodies in Sooth Orissa for land and 
cesses collected on their behalf amonnUng to about Bs. four lakhs. Forest revenue 
IS litely to fall by Bs. 0.91 lakhs, the primary reason being that extra sales of 

timber for supply to* Jhe War Bcmrd may not be on such a Hxgd scale as in the 

current year. ^ ^ 

On the expenditure side, one of the noticeable features is the provision of 
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B«i 3.36 liAhi for elffi dafeooi. ProTiiloDt mider EdiMAtion, Agifoaltank tndMiriiHi 
And miUrnl hare bcvn iiiei«ANd by Be. 0.49 lakh, Ri. 0.58 lakh, Be. 0.54 laldi and 
Us. 0.55 takh raspeotifdy. Ezpandfoire utidar Police ** ia expected to be Be. 0.58 
iekha more than in the current year. 

After explaining the budgetary position of the province, the Minister referred 
to the various schemes which the Government proposed to give eflTect to for the im- 
provement of education in the province. The schemes include opening irf a pre- 
medical course of study in biology at the Bavenshaw Oollege, introdnctipn 
of voeatiorml and industrial educatlan in the middle English and middle schools 
managed by local bodies and conversion of the Board Higher Elementary Schools 
at Eoranur into a Middle English School. 

Fkndit Mi$ra said that the expenditure under Education had increased. 
But the problem still lay where it had lain when the province was created six years 
ago. ** Little in the field of education can be done without solving the most impor- 
tant question of inangurstlng s University of our own. There is a widespread 
feeling that a University should be started immediately. I am trying to expendite 
preliminaries and to come before the House within a few months* time, with a Uni- 
verstty Bill drafted on the lines inggested in the report of the University Committee 
and also with a anpplsmentary demand for the necessary money.” 

Referring to pnblic health* Fkndit Misra informed the House that a provision 
had been made in the Budget for the appointment of Committee for establiahing 
a link between the Public Hwth Department and the public. Pandit Misra , also 
referred to the varioue schemes proposed to be undertaken by the Government du- 
ring die ensuing yesr lor the improvement of agriculture and industries in the 
Provincfi^. • 

Civil defence 

Dealing with civil defence measures. Pandit Misra said that theirs was now s 
full-fledged province which must be able to carry on its civil defence as worthily as 
possible. Bo far as military defence was concerned, necessary preparations were 
beiiig made. ** The Government are conscious of their responsibility at the present 
crisis. Therefore* necessary funds are being provided even at the sacrifice of nation- 
building developments ; because nation saving is more important than nation build- 
ing. 1 aHHure the honourable members that everything possible within our means 
will be done to ward off danger.” 

Concluding, Pandit Misra observed : “ We have long and probably too long 
relied on external protection. That has unfortunately proved now to be the weakestk 
mx>t in our national character, a fact which ia being realised by our rulers in 
Britaio. However, we must prove that in spite of our want of equipmeut, thk 
defence of our province is our first concern.” 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 18th. February to 2nd. April 1942 

C.-iN-C.*s Tribute to Indian Army 

The Council of State held the first meeting; of the Budget Session at New 
Delhi on the 18th. February 1942. The President welcomed tlie Commander-in - 
Chief who took his seat to-day and added he had no doubt that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his two immediate predecessors. The following is the 
statement of His Excellency General Sir Alan Hartley ^ the Commander-in-chief : 

“Sir, as one who has served in the Indian Army for nearly forty years, and 
whose proud privilege it is to conclude that service as Commaiider-in-Chicf, it 
is, as hoii’ble members must appreciate, a source of great pride and satisfaction 
to have seen that the army acquit itself with outstanding distinction in this greatest 
war of all time. Unlike my two distinguished predecessors. 1 have not. so far, 
had the opportunity of seeing or commanding formations of British and Indian 
troops from this country in the actual fields of operation against the Axis. But, 
many of the units whose skill and determination were, in a large T)art, resiionsible 
for some of the most outstanding victories achieved by the British Commonwealth 
in the Middle East, previously served with roe on our North-West Frontier. 
1 know them, and I know Uie stuff of which they are made; and 1 never doubted 
that their performance would fail to equal that of any of their comrades in the field. 

“Events have moved fast and far since my predecessor, General W'avelh 
in last November, gave an account, to this house, of the achievements of Indian 
tooops in the various theatres of war. A few days after be spoke to you last 
November, General Auchinleck struck at the German and Italian armoured 
strength arrayed on the borders of Cyrenaica. It was the first offensive in the 
shape of an armoured and aerial blitz, which the Commonwealth has been in 
a position to launch since the war began^ Scarcely three weeks later Japan, 
while talking peace, dealt those heavy and treacherous blows which spread the 
me fames of war to the Far East. On both the fronts, which as you know we 
have always alluded to as the bastions of India’s defence, and which, as long 
as they are securely hdd, prevent active warfare reaching the shores of India, 
Indian and British formations from this countiy were immediately involved. 
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Bttt while to the Weet, our troops repeated the triumphs of Sidi Barrani, East 
Africa, Syria, Iraq and Iran, those in the East were exposed to the concentrated 
might of a great and long prepared military and naval Power. 


Indian Tnoopd’ Heroism in Malaya 

*'The self-sacrifice and the heroism of those from India who fought step by 
step as they withdrew, in the face of overwhelming odds, on the Malayan Peninsula, 
merit no less recognition than the great part played by the 4th Indian Division 
in North Africa. 

The hon’ble members will not expect me to describe in detail the actions in 
which the 4th Indian Division so distinguished itself in the battle with General 
Eommel. Suffice it to say that the Division never failed to achieve the successive 
objectives for which it was made responsible. The reduction of Sidi Omar and 
Libyan Omar, the battle of Bir el Gubi. and the final full-dress action in the 
vicinity of Gazala represented the four main stages, from the Division’s point of view, 
of the giant operation, which broke the hold wliii h the Axis then had in Cyrenaica. 

'Tt is fitting too, I conceive, that due recognition should be given on the 
floor of this House to the magnificent fighting spirit and achievements in this 
particular operation of the British Battalions nnd British Gunners with the 4th 
Indian Division. The Koyal Sussex Regiment at Sidi Omar, the Camerons at El 
Gubi, and the stand of the Bufis at Gazala, w'erc outstanding contributors to 
the success and to the high tradition of the 4th Indian Division. Nor must we 
forget the artillei*y. In many respects, the battle in Cyrenaica turned out to be 
a gunners’ battle, and to them goes no small share of the credit for the destruction 
of a high proportion of the German and Italian armoured formations. 

“As hon’ble members must have seen in the newspapers, the 4th Indian Division 
was actively engaged in maintaining contact witli the enemy on the Egyptian border 
throughout the pause between June of last year and the middle of November. 
There were a series of small actions arising from patrols seeking to find out 
as much as possible about the enemy’s diB{)OBitions. When our assault in November 
began, the 4th Indian Division first deprived the German raiding column 
of a tank-proof sanctuary provided by tlie fortified i) 08 itionB round Sidi Omar. 
Following further successes, at Libyan Omar, the division drove on as the leaders 
of the infantry advanced behind the British Armoured forces, and finally became 
involved in the pursuit of the defeated Axis armies from Gazala onwards. Taking 
the coastal route by Derna and Giovanni Berta, units of the division beat down 
in quick succession every delaying position the enemy tried to hold and lost little 
time in reaching Cirene, Barce and Benghazi. 

Syrian Operations 

“Formations from the Fourth Indian Division, particularly the Fifth Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which was involved in the Syrian operations have been almost 
continuously in the action since late in 1940. And never once have their exemplary 
discipline and fighting spirit flagged. 

“Kcference must also be made here to certain units of the Fifth Indian Divi- 
sion which ac^complished a striking thrust, from Siw-a, in the south of the Egyptian 
desert and captured the Italian garrison of the useful but lonely oasis of Jalo 
far in the interior of Cyrenaica. That little operation was carried out with a dash 
and deteirmination which achieved a well deserved and conspicuously inexpensive 


success. 

‘By this time General Rommel had withdrawn south of Jedabya where a 
combination of terrible weather and communications which were stretched to 


many hundreds of miles prevented General Auchinleck from following him up in 
force. The hon. members will recall that, at the beginning of our Western Desert 
Offensive in November last, rain in Cyrenaica seriously handicapped the German 
Air arms giving support to their ground forces. Unprecedented storms and rain 
swept over Cyrenaica in January where this time it was our forces who bad to 
suffer all the impediment of bogged communications, and unserviceable aerodromes. 
As a result. General .Rommel was able to reform his battered units and with the 
help of reinforcements, which had got through at some cost across^ the 
Mediterranean, to launch a counter-offensive against the forward units of the Eighth 
Army. This counter-offensive began in early January. The Fourth Division for 
which there had been some prospect of well-earned rest and respite at Benghazi, 
naturally be^me again immediately involved and fighting took place. 

... s< ‘ ‘ 
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by obluinnB of German tanks 'which cut the road north of the town. Efforts by 
the lemainder of the Fourth Indian Division to break through to the rescue of the 
beleaguered party were unavailing and it appeared that the whole of the Seventh 
BrigiSie and also a part of the Fith Brigade would be lost. For two days there 
was silence, and the worst was feared. Then the Seventh Brigade suddenly appeared 
back in our lines west of Tobruk. It is one of the most thrilling stories of the war. 
The bfigade was led out of the trap, not to the north and east as the Germans 
expected, but to the south-west. Eight through the German lines they went, and, 
then turning east, made their way back. On the way they frequently passed enemy 
columns ; but by a combination of bluff and boldness managed to deceive the 
Germans and so got through safely. Full details are not yet available, but it is 
believed that most of this personnel of tlie Brigade have escaped, although they 
lost a certain amount of vehicles and equipment. 

*Tn the meantime, the remainder of^ the Fourth Indian Division was carrying 
out a fighting retreat to the north of the hills. Closely followed by Uie enemy, who 
constantly attempted to encircle them or break through the rear guards, the Fif^ 
and Eleventh Indian Infantry Brigades safely rejoined the main body of the Eighth 
Army near Gazala. This retreat was excellently carried out. I can now say that 
the military education of this great division is complete ; for now they have 
had their first experience of what a retreat means. 

Tribute to the 4th. Indian Division 

“I should like to tell the hon. Members what a highly placed British service 
officer on a visit from the Middle East to Delhi said to me the other day about the 
Fourth Indian Division. He said that it was the finest fighting formation at pre- 
sent in the Empire. It is pleasant to hear that from a completely unprmudiced ob- 
server. And in a message received from the Middle East a week ago, I was de- 
lighted to read that, in spite of their present setbacks, the morale of this famous 
Division is just as high as ever. 

*‘l must now turn to the grim picture on our Eastern fiank. Here our Indian 
soldiers have been engaged m a number of retreats and desperate defence, and I 
fear our losses have been heavy. The first serioiis reverse, in which Indian troops 
shared with British and Canadians a heavy sacrifice, was in Hong Kong, There the 
Fifth Battalion, the Fourteenth Punjab Ecgiment, the Hong Kong-Singapore Royal 
Artilleiy and medical personnel, were involved in the capitulation after a short, but 
determined, struggle. They had to hold great frontages with little force~>four miles 
to a battalion. They had been faced by odds of about four to one without any air 
support at all. A contributory cause of the surrender was the destruction of the 
water-supply. The garrison had done its best. It is an honourable defeat. A 
British Army officer who managed to escape has spoken enthusiastically of the 
great ^ht put up by our Indian soldiers. 

**To turn to another theatre of war. In Nortli Malaya, Gurkha and British 
Battalions, including Indian States Forces Battalions, met the initial Japanese on- 
slaught. Without any declaration of war, the Japanese launched large forces, 
amounting to four divisions, from Southern Siam and drove bald-headed for 
Northern Malaya. Admirably equipped for the purpose and with large numbeiw 
which enabled them to hold strong bodies on the coast in the rear of our positions, 
their direct assault could not possibly be stemmed for any length of time with the 
forces at our dispoal. As hon. members are well aware, the enmy had, in addition, 
superiority at sea and in the air. The fall of Singapore is a great though not 
crushing defeat. 1 have few details of the actual events in which our men took 
part, and how it is unlikely that we shall know the full story until later. 

At Singapore and Burma 

“You will have seen in the papers to-day the list of units present in Singapore. 
I must not give any further details ; as to do so would merely give the Japanese 
information with which to check their captures. It is not likely that any whole 
units have escaped but smallparties may have been able to get away. I cannot, 
however, hold out much hope. The loss of these brave men, as well as of their 
valuable equipment, is, of course, most serious, lliere is just one tiling 1 ^onld 
like to mention. Fantastic stories have been put about by the enemy of desertions 
by Indian troops. All I can say is this. Far from desertinj^ in the heartbreaking 
conditions in which they founcl themselves, large bodies which were from time to 
time cut off by Japanese landings in the rear, or hy infiltration, refused to surrender 

forced thdr way back oy jungle tracks after immense exertions. And this 
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happened, I would have you note, time and time again, when it would have been so 
easy to surrender and have done with it all.” 

In Burma also, as you know, the Indian troops have been fluting against a 
strong attack, and have been slowly pushed back. The stoutness of their defence 
has given time for some reinforcements to reach that counti^. In the north, Chinese 
troops have come into Burma and taken over a section of the fiont in the protection 
of their life line, the Burma Road. The unity and common interest of India and 
China is shown by the visit of Generalissimo Chian g-Eai-Bhek. Our troops and his 
are now fighting alongside each ether. 

‘‘In spite of our present situation, there is no cause to lose heart. Admittedly 
our losses are grievous and the situation is serious, but in o^er wars, as well as in 
this, we have pidled through from even greater situations.” 

“But I must warn you. We must be prepared for more bad news before the 
tide turns. We must be prepared for attacks on our shipping on the seas ; and we 
must be prepared for attacks on this land of India from the air and by bombard- 
ment from the sea, and we may even have to face the possibility of a landing. One 
thing I feel quite certain, and that is that the enemy will lose no opportunity for 
spreading panic and undermining the morale of the people.” 

* We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men danger is 
an incentive to additional effort. I am able to give you that military preparations to 
meet the new situation are well in hand. But we must have equipment to replace 
our losses ; and I urge all men in the factories, in the mills and in the worktops 
to work as they have never worked before. I will repeat the Prime Minister’s 
famous message : *Give us the tools and we will finish the job.’ We, in this case, 
means the soldiers, sailors and airmen of India. And I say tliat on the workmen of 
India lies the responsibility for providing the sinews of war to keep the horrors of 
conflict away from our fields and from our cities.” 

After the Commander-in-Chief s statement, the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. FEBRUARY Within thirty minutes this morning, the Council passed, with- 
out discuBsioii or amendment, seven bills recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd. They 
were Bills to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision made 
under an Ordinance for assistance to the coflee industry by regulating the export 
of cofifee from and the sale of coffee in British India and by other means. The 
Bills to amend the Indian Medical Council Act and to provide for the incorporation, 
regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to 
one province were sponsored by Mr. Tyson, Secretary, Kdiication Department. 
Lastly, Sir Feroz Khan Noon had a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act. 

Aid to Burma Evacuees 

Earlier in the morning, on a motion to elect four non-official members to serve 
on the Standing Emigration Committee, Pandit Hriday Nath Kumru referred to 
Indians in Burma and Malaya. He said that owing to war conditions in Burma, 
Indians were compelled to return to India and about 40,CXX) had already reached 
this country, mostly by sea. The sea route, however, had become unsafe on 
account of the Japanese submarine menace, and he urged that the Government 
should make every endeavour to develop land routes to Burma without the least 
possible delay. 1'he Pandit next referred to reception arrangements for the 
evacuees in India and suggested that timely information should be given to the 
reception committees at the ports to cope with the rush. He also suggested that 
the staff of the Protector of Immigrants should be strengthened and greater 
latitude should be given to him in the matter of incurring expenditure. Lastly, the 
Pandit urged that the Government should take steps to afford facilities to evacuees, 
most of whom might be starting life afresh. 

Messrs. P. N. Sapru, Padshah and Hossain Imam participated in the diseussion. 

Mr. G, 8. Bozman, Secretary, Department of Indians Overseas, reidying to 
the discussion, said that so far 65,000 Indians had leh Burma, but exact ngures of 
the evacuees from Malaya were still unobtainable. Mr. Bozman said that there 
were two land routes to Burma from India, both of which were freely used 
without any restrictions. The Government were also making arrangements to 
provide shelter, food and medical aid all along the route. As for shipping infer* 
mauQUi Mr. Bozman said that the difficulty was that none knew when a iditp 
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woald «rrWe. They could only know when a ship left a port. Mr. Bosnian also 
assured the Oouncil that all steps were being taken to strengthen the organisation 
of Protector of Immigrants, and the problem of finding employment lor 
the evacuees had not escaped the notice of the Government. He added that 
the Government of Burma were taking all possible steps to protect the lives and 
property of the Indians still in Burma. 

Referring to the allegations of racial discrimination, Mr. Bozman said that the 
Gonncil and the public would be wise to defer passing judgment till conditions 
settled down. The information which came out to India in regard to these 
allegations was generally tainted iji formation. In conclusion, Mr Bozman assured 
the House that the Government would do all in their power to ease the lot of 
Indian evacuees aud make them feel that they were returning to their homes. 


Discussion on Railway Budget 

24tb. FEBRUARY :~-Tlie Council held the general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir A. P, Patro, who opened the debate, regretted that the Budget gave 
no relief to the people of India, who had deci«ledly contributed to the huge surt)lns. 
He asked what the Railway Board had done to increase amenities and facilities 
for the travelling public and to help the ryot in the transport of his raw produce 
direct to the Central market eliminating middlemen. Sir A. P. Patro considered 
that it was not possible for the small cultivator to indent a whole wagon and the 
proposed levy of two annas in the rupee on smaller consignments of foodstuffs and 
grain was bound to act as a great hardship on him. The speaker complained that 
no initiative had been taken for effective co-ordination of transport facilities and 
the railway authorities had not given up their attitude of systematic apathy to- 
wards indigenous industries. 

Sir Shantidas Aakuran hoped that the Communications Member would take 
immediate steps to consult non-official and business interests with a view to 
solving the increasingly difficult transport problem. He hoped that in the light 
of non official criticism of the proposal to increase freight rates and fares, which 
was expected to yield only one crore of rupees, the Communications Member would 
give up the proposal. 

Mr. Dalai deplored the Government's obstinacy in rcfiising to encourage 
locomotive production in India. He hoped that in future the Central Railway 
Advisory Council would be consulted before any railway lines were lifted. 

Mr. Flussein Imam suggested that instead of increasing freights on smaller 
consignments of foodstuffs and grains and fares of passengers, the railway 
authorities should effect economies by doing away with saloons, and free passes. 
He expressed the opinion that His Majesty’s Government should bear a good 
proportion of the cost of the dismantled railway lines which were made over to 
them for war purposes. 

Mr. Kalikar characterised the Government's refusal to encourage Indian 
industries as a short-sighted policy intended to placate vested interests. He com- 
plained of acute shortage of wagons in the countryside, aggravating the hardships 
of the poor cultivator. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kumru charged the Government with under-estimating 
their revenues and wanted to know why the net cost of the dismantled lines 
had been debited to the Depreciation Account when the money had to be 
recovered from the Britsh Government. Referring to the curtailment of services, 
Pandit Kunzrn said that it would not be a wise policy to further dismantle 
the railway lines when the war was threatening to come to the shores of India. 
In this connection, he characterised the railway policy as ^'halting and shortsighted”, 
in not preparing to meet emergencies in peace time, particularly in the matter of 
construction of locomotives ana machine tools. He said : "Had the Government 
thought less of vested interests and more of the future of the country itself, India 
would have been in a position to make a much larger contribution to war effort. 
The Government’s decision to take over the B. N. W. and R. K. Railways was due 
to the efforts of the members of the expanded Council and he urged that the 
Government should take advantage of the present situation and take over the 
remaining three company-managed railways forthwith. As for the Depreciation 
Fund, Pandit Kiinzru urged the appointment of a committee of the Central 
Legislature to enquire both into the size of the Fund and the Separation Convention. 

Mr. P. M Sapru referred to the recent railway accident on the R I. Railway 
and wanted the fullest details and a message of ^mpatliy to be sent to ihB victims 
of the accident. Referring to the Budget Mr. Sapru criticised the curtailment of 
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transport facilities at a time when other means of transport bad already been 
contracted to the lowest limit. He felt that It was entirely unjustifiable to enhance 
rates and fares when the means of transport in general had shrunk and prices bad 
gone up. He regarded this an indirect taxation which he characterised as the worst 
form of taxation. In this connection, Mr. Sapru referred to the use of saloons and 
of free passes to railwayman and said that the railways were reducing the facilities 
for transport for the public, but not for their own men. Mr. Sapru also enquired 
if the policy of dismantling railways was being followed by the Dominions and 
the Colonies. 

Sir Andrew Glow, Communications Member, replying to the debate, referred 
to Sir A. P. Patrols observation that the phenomenal surplus was not due to the 
careful management but due to the war. He was the last to claim, said the 
Railway Member, that the efficiency of the railways should be measured by a 
deficit or a surplus, although some members of the House applied that test when 
the dark days of depression were with us. Management, nevertheless, played a 
great part in the earning of revenue : surplus did represent additional work done 
by an immense army of men. 

Replying to criticisms made by Mr. P. H, Parker and others as regards the 
Depreciation Fund, the Railway Member declared that so far from the fund 
having too much in it, it had, on the whole, too little in it, and there was little 
ground for complacency until it stood at a higher figure than it did at present. 

After explaining the changes proposed in the rates for food grains, he said 
that the increase proposal was intended not to raise half a crore, but to secure 
better use of wagons which, members would agree, was a laudable object. 

In giving ah increase in wages, railwa^rs were, in many cases, following private 
employers. It was true that an increase of purchasing power at a time when the 
supply of goods had not increased had its dangers, and it was well to be reminded of 
that fact. As regards the suggestion in favour of some form of deferred expenditure 
the railways were following it to some extent by extending the provident fund ; but 
to give a benefit which was going to accrue after the war, meant that the man who 
had accustomed himself to a certain standard of living on his present wages had to 
tighten his belt. That was a hard thing to ask a man to do on a very low scale of 
pay. Speaking of the extensions given to officers, the Railway Member asked for the 
sympathy of the House in the acute paucity of experienced officers which railways 
were experiencing as a result of a large number of men going overseas. He 
explained that these officers, sent abroad, received their railway salary or the salary 
of their military rank, whichever was higher, and in most cases, the railway salary 
was found to be higher. In the ranks of General Mangers, suitable officers did not 
flourish in large numbers, and the posts of General Managers were such that it was 
not desirable to have a rapid change of officers. The CouDcil at this stage 
adjourned till the 26th. 

Transfer of Defence to an Indian 

26th. FEBRUARY Pt. H, N, Kunzru'e resolution urging the transfer 
of the Defence portfolio to a non -official Indian, which was passed to-day by 
11 votes to 5, official members remaining neutral, evoked a keen debate. 
The Pandit said that there was nothing new in his proposal, as the Feder- 
ation Scheme envisaged that the Commander-in-Chief would cease to be a 
member of the Governor-Generars Council. He maintained that it was entirely 
within the competence of the Secretary of State for India to effect the change 
asked for without an amendment of the Act. Pandit Kunzrii felt that political 
and military considerations demanded that the Commander-in -Chief should be 
reliev^ of bis political duties and left free to devote his whole time to pressing 
military duties. He averred that the present arrangement^had not roused popular 
enthusiasm for war and maintained that the proposed change would go a long way 
to mobilise public support lor war effort. He, therefore, appealed to Britain to act 
before the situation became still graver. 

Sir Shantidaa Aakuran supported the resolution from the conviction that the 
defence of India was the primary responsibility of Indians themselves and an 
Indian Defence Member would be in a better position to strengthen the people’s 
morale and inspire them with confidence necessary to face the futur^ with courage 
and fortitude. . * 

Sir A. P. Patro thought that Indians should be increasingly associated yth 
the defence of the country and therefore considered that no patriotic Indian 
would differ from the general principle underlying the proposal contained m we 
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moultion. He declared that patchwork arrangements would not satisfy Indian 
aspirations, and advocated a radical change in the structure of Indian administration. 
In his opinion, there was no justification whatsoever for the Government with- 
holding responsibility for the defence of the country from Indians. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub said that the situation was so serious that they could 
not pass any judgment on an important point like the one under discussion 
without thoroughly going into it. He maintained that the time was past for 
preparing the country as desired by the mover 'Of the resolution and the gravity 
of the situation demanded all-out action. He pointed out thatrthe defence policy was 
not framed in India and asked what* would be the position of an Indian Defence 
Member if there was a clash of interests between Britain and India and between 
the Indian Defence Member and the Commandcr-in -Chief. These were complicated 
questions not capable of yielding easy solutions at the present juncture. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru maintained that all except die-hards should accept the 
proposal. He deplored the wide cleavage between the Government and the people 
in the country and urged that the question should be approached not purely 
from the military point of view but from the psychological point of view also. He 
asked what particular experience of war strategy Sir James Qrigg had to merit 
his elevation to the y^ost of Secretary of State for \Var. Given ^ual opportunities 
and proper environment, Indians could do much better than Britishers. 

Sir Ramunni Menon felt that the present was an inopportune time to make 
the change advocated in the resolution. They should not make drastic changes in the 
constitution during war. He also doubted whether the appointment of an Indian 
as Defence Member would bring about the necessary war cntliusiasm in the country. 

Sardar Bahadur Sohha Singh supported the resolution on the ground that 
there were capable Indians to take charge of the portfolio. 

Messrs Padshah and Mohammed Hussatn, members of the Muslim League 
Party, opposed tlic resolution. They were not opposed to Indian isatioii of the 
Governor-General*fl Executive Council. On the contrary, they supyiortcd it, but 
they felt that no useful purpose would be served by appointing another Indian 
oil the Council, unless he had the backing of the y^coples of India. 

Messrs. Dalai, Kalihar and Nikutija Bchari Das supported the resolution, 
Messrs. Dalai and Kalikar emphafising the urgent necessity of making Indians 
responsible for the defence of India. : 

Pandit Kumru, in his reply to the debate, asserted that even now, an Indian 
Defence Member would strengthen Indians position, and that nothing short of 
complete Indian isation of the Central Executive would satisfy tlie demands of 
the country. He referred to the British attitude towards the defence of the 
Pacific and the consequent yirotest of Australia which was responsible for a 
partial meeting of the Australian demand. An Indian Defence member could make 
similar demands on behalf of India, which would be met more expeditiously than 
at present. The resolution was carried by 11 votes against 5, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

Companies Act Amending Bill 

The Council allowed Mr. Parker to introduce a Bill to amend the Companies 
Act. llie Bill, inter alia, seeks to delete Section 54 of the Companies Act to 
bring the Indian law into line with the British Act. It also provides that an 
‘arrangement’ under Section 153 included a re-organisation of share capital by 
consolidation or sub-division of shares. 

The Council then adjourned till the 28tb. February when the General Budget 
was presented and thereafter adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MARCH '.^Opening the general discussion on the Budget to-day, Sir A. P, 
Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit by 
resorting to loans instead of imposing « still further taxation on an already 
overtax^ people. He considered the lowering of incomes lyable for assess- 
ment as practically a compulsory national savings scheme, and he looked at the re- 
patriation of Sterling loans as a real blessing as the drain on India’s resonrees 
would be minimized. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru earnestly pleaded for the early establishment 
of a National Government at the Centre and said that the country did not 
grudge the vast sums of money which were being spent on the defence of India, 
He, however, inquired to what extent this expenditure was being utilized to build 
up the national morale* 
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Mr. H, Parker refi^retted the lack of co-ordination of control of expenditure 
to ensure the maximum benefit in connexion with A.B.P. and uri;ed that the 
jf’rovincial OovernmentB should be asked to bear in mind that their surplnsea 
should be spent on immediate requirements of an essential nature and that it 
would be beneficial to reserve what could be set aside for expenditure at a late date. 

Mr. P. N* Sapru emj^hasizcd that the expenditure should be directed towards 
the production and ori^anization of national resources. *^We want a total war effort/* 
he said. He laid special emphafis on the ur|;ent need for efficient organization for 
internal Security and wanted the creation of a **Home Security** Department forthwith. 

8ir Shantidaa Askuran said that the people would most willingly bear even 
larger financial burdens if they were convinced that the expenditure was most 
economically incurred for building up efficient defence services for the country and 
that the fruits of this expenditure would be available in the form of active defence 
of this country when nec'essary. Stating that whatever confidence the people had in 
the security of life and property had been rudely shaken by the events of the last 
few months. Sir Shantidas observed that such confidence could be inspired only if 
trusted leaders of the people were put in power. He appealed to the Government to 
put into operation war risks insurance for buildings and machinery. For strengthen- 
ing the country’s gold reserves he suggested that India’s sterling resources might be 
converted to gold and kept in the United States. He thought that the Government*a 
frequent sale of silver at low rates was ruinous both to Government finance and also 
to the poor man whose silver stocks depreciated in value. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, said he was 
glad that the general tone of comment on the Budget had been restrained and 
members recognized the difficulties of the situation and realized that it was a 

g roblem for both the public as well as ths Government. The Finance Member said 
e did not want to enter into arguments on the political issues raised by Mr. Sapru, 
but he felt it rather difficult to accept the argument that whereas a National Gov- 
ernment might call for heavier sacrifices the present Government was not wise in 
imposing tax on incomes less than Bs. 1,200 per year. He maintained that in times 
of crisis every section of the people must share the sacrifices. Sir Jeremy entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that relief should be found in greater production of food- 
stuffs and clothes, and assured the House that the question was receiving the active 
consideration of the Government and the Member for Lands and Health was for- 
mulating active steps to stimulate more production of foodstuffs with a view to 
attaining regional self-importance to this problem and everything possible would be 
done in the matter in co-operation with the provincial Governments who were fully 
alive to the necessity of increasing food supplies. 

Home Guard for Indian DEnPENCB 

6tfa. MARCH :~Tbe Council to-day rejected, without a division, Pandit Hirday 
N«th Kunzru'a resolution asking for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. Pandit Kumru, moving the resolution, 
drew the attention of the Council to the war situation in the Pacific and 
in Burma, and referred to the recent speech of the Commander-in -Chief, 
indicating how and where Japan could attack India. Pandit Kunzru said : 
*^The situation is very serious indeed ; and yet there is no reason why we should sit 
with folded arms. Our danger is a test of our manhood.** The Oommander-io-Chief, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, explained that the home guards in England were under 
the War Office and were a military organization. In pre-war days, both in England 
and India, they had a Territorial Army, which had been incorporated in the 
Regular Forces after the outbreak of the war. In India to-da}r they were extremely 
short of equipment and instructors, and however they mi^t wish, they could not 
spare them* for any other purpose for the present. He said that the expanding 
Army of India should be regarded as home guards for this country. 

Supply of Hindi & Urdu works to Libraries 

The House, however, adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru*a resolution which sought the 
modification of the law so as to secure that "a copy of every work printed in the 
country in Hindi is supplied to the library of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and of 
every printed work in Urdu to the Anjuman Taraqqui-i^Urdu” in the same way as 
it was done in Great Britain. 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Council also passed Mr. P. H, Parker^u Bill to emend the Indian Oom* 
panies Act and then adjourned till March 10. 
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Official Motions passed 

iOth. MARCH The Council held a brief sittinfi: in the" course of which it 
agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non-official members to the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways, the Standing Committee to advise on the subjects 
other than **Boads” dealt with in the Department of Communications, the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects with which the Department of Supply is concerned 
and the Standing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce 
as well as three members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads which tiill 
be constituted to advise the Qovernor-General-in •Council in the administration of 
the Central Road Fund daring the financial year 1942-43. 

Official Bills passed 

The Council also agreed to take into consideration and pass four Bills namely, 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, the Bill further to amend the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing lactories Act 2925, the Bill to provide for the extension 
of the time limited by or under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, for doing 
of acts thereunder, and the Bill to extend the date upto which certain duties 
characterised as protective in the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1984, 
shall have effect as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Wheat Storage in North India 

When the last Bill was taken into consideration, Mr. Hussein Imam asked 
the Government what measures they were taking to ease the situation created by 
the acute shortage of wheat. Ue expressed the opinion that the whole difficulty 
was due to the Government exporting wheat out of the country for military 
purposes without ensuring adequate supply of the commodity for consumption by the 
internal civil population and also on account of the holding of large stock of wheat 
in the Punjab, a number of holders not agreeing to release their stocks in view of 
the maximum price fixed by the Government, lie urged the Government to take 
all measures to have these difficulties removed. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the House that the Government was fully conscious 
of the extremely difficult position in the various wheat-eating centres in Northern 
India in the last few weeks and was doing its best to keep the position in hand till 
the new crops move in a few weeks time, and see that there was a fair distribution 
of available wheat to the civil population. The Government was also making 
enquiries as to the extent it would be necessary to have substitute food grains, 
say, barky, secured. The Government was devoting unremitting attention to this 
problem and would continue to give its. earnest attention with a view to seeing that 
all possible measures were taken to put an end to the very unfortunate state of 
affairs. As regards export of wheat for Army purposes Bir Alan said he was not in 
a position to give figures of army purchases exported but he informed the House 
that the exports were mainly for consumption by Indian soldiers abroad, and it 
was reasonable that Indian forces overseas must look to India for their food 
supplies. Replying to Mr. Hussein Imam's point that there was large holding of 
wheat in the Punjab, Bir Alan stated that in the nature of things, no sure 
knowledge of visible wheat was feasible as only the supply entered the visible 
quantity. He declared that it was the determination of the Government to ensure 
fair distribution and movement of next year’s crop and if it was as good as the 
Government hoped, by judicious management the Government hoped to ensure the 
above object. The Council then adjourned till March 18. 

Subsidies to Civil Flying Clubs 

ISth. MARCH The Council transacted non-official business to-day. Lala 
Bamsaran Das moved a resolution recommending to the Government not to 
discontinue the subsidies to civil flying clubs in the country except in provinces 
where a proclamation of emergency was in force. Lala Ramsaran Das contend^ 
that the flying clubs were performing useful work bv providing initial training for 
candidates selected by the Government for the air force and by making India 
airminded, and submitted that the stoppage of the present smalt subsidies to these 
Clubs was false economy. Mr. 8, N, Boy, Communications Secretary, said that 
if the air force felt that more concentrated training was required at a central 
organisation under the immediate control of the Defence Department with a view 
to obtaining more co-ordinated and quicker results, the Flying Clubs must give 
way. The subsidy to the clubs depended on the number of training aircraft Uiey 
operated ; and, as most of the training idreraft which the Government had provided 
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these Clubs with bad been withdrawn from them, the Bubsidy scheme had to be 
given up, at l^st during the war period. If, however, after satisfying air force 
requirements the Government considered it possible to enable some Clubs to 
discharge their present functions, the Government would be glad to continue to help 
them. Lala Ramsaran Daa withdrew the resolution in view of the Government’s 
assurance. 

Civil Defence 

The Council next adopted Jdr. P. N, Sapra's resolution recommending to the 
Government to constitute a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Indian 
I^egislature for advising the Department of Civil Defence, after Dr. E, Raghavendra 
Rao had assured the House that the Government would welcome non-official 
co-operation in all civil defence measures, and that it proposed to constitute a 
Standing Committee to advise the Civil Defence Department. 

India & Eastern Group Council 

Mr. M. AT. Dalai moved a resolution recommending to the Government that, 
immediate steps be taken to require the representation of the Government of India 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council to submit a detailed report of his activities 
on the Council with special reference to t^ic establishment, expansion, or develop- 
ment of any new or existing industries in this country at an early date, and to 
place the same before the next session of the Central Legislature. Mr. Dalai asked 
what assurance this country had that, when there were alternative sources of 
supply within the Eastern Group countries, India would get a square deal ; nor 
was India assured in any way that, when it was a question of new industries 
being established or existing ones being expanded, India's claim would not be 
ignored. Mr. A, de C, Williama replied that the Eastern Group Council could 
not be regarted as aHi appendage to the Government of India. The expenditure 
for the maintenance of the Council was borne by His Majesty’s Government, who 
also paid half the cost of the general administration of the Council, the other half 
being borne by the member-countries. The cost of the expert-advising staff was 
entirely borne by the United Kingdom. The Government of India was, therefore, 
not in a position to direct the Councirs activities. Mr. A. deC, Williama further 
pointed out how there had been an enormous increase in industrial production in 
the country since the Council started functioning. If Mr. Dalai was not satisfied 
with his reply he must approach the Supply Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India. Mr. Dalai withdrew the resolution 
in view of the Government’s sympathetic reply. 

^ Indians in Artillery Corps 

Pandit Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
immediate steps be taken to provide that Indians were freely appointed as officers 
in the Indian Corps of Engineers, the Indian Artillery and the Mechanised Cavalry. 
Pandit Kunzru said that the present proportion of Indian eommissioned officers 
to British commissioned officers in the Indian Artillery, the Indian Corps of 
Engineers and the Mechanised Cavalry which was one to seven, two to seven and 
one to four, respectively, was highly unsatisfactory. He pleaded for a radical 
improvement in the position. Pandit Kunzru also referred to the absence of any 
information as to the exact proportion of Indian commissioned officers to British 
commisi^ioned officers undergoing training in the Fighting Vehicles School at 
Ahmednagar. Pandit Kunzru dismissed the plea put forward on behalf of the 
Government that sufficient number of Indian cadets of the requisite standard was 
not forthcoming, as lacking conviction. He declared that if Indians were to 
consider this war as their own, all the galling restrictions on Indians in these 
services should be ^forthwith removed. Lala Ramaaran Daa and Mr. Sapru 
supported the resolution. Mr. Williams reserved his reply for the next non-official 
day. 

Indian Evacuees from Burma 

The Council next discussed Mr. Mohamad Huaaein'a adjournment motion on 
the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. Mr. Hussein invited the Government’s 
attention to the reports he had received from reliable quarters of highhanded action 
on the part of Mr. jR. H, Hutchings (Agent of the Government of India in Burmah 
who was alleged to have used force on some of the evacuees when they wanted 
to leave Rangoon by steamer. He asked Govern inent why they had not made 
necessary preparations in time to evacuate as many Indians as possible from 
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Banjcoon before the city was handed over to the military and it waa ezpoaed to loot- 
ing and arson. Mr. Q, S, Bozman said that he was pained to hear of the oharae 
of highhandedness levelled at Mr. Hutchings by the mover of the motion. Be 
demanded from Mr. Hussein a full statement of all evidence with regard to the 
incident so that he could go into them. After drawing the attention oi the House 
to an account of his experiences at Akyab last Friday which he had related in 
the Assembly yesterday, Mr. Bozman said he was not at present in a TOsition to 
say anything definitely as regards the report about the reservation of a land route 
for the European and Anglo-Indian eoromuffities, but he assured the House that 
the Government would do its utipost to remove all reservations, adding' that 
wherever reservations were requir^ for military puri^ses this would be done 
without distinction of race, caste or creed. Mr. Bussein withdrew the motion 
as he felt that its purpose had been secured. The Goiiueil then ad)oiirned till 
March 20. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

20th. to 24th. MARCH The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was placed 
on the table of the Council which met for the purpose ou the 20th. The debate on 
the Bill commenced on Monday, the 23rd. March, when a general desire to cry a 
political truce during the negotiations of Sir Stafford Grippe, was expressed. Pandit 
H. N, JCumru, on oehalf of the Progressive Party, announced that, although they 
had been opposing the Finance Bill in the past, as a gesture of goodwill to Sir 
Stafiford Cripps they had decided to remain neutral on the Bill this session. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by several other members. Mr. K V, Kalikar critici^ 
the Army policy of the Government under which, he said, Britons, Australians 
and Anglo-Indians were given preference to Indians in the commissioned ranks. 
This |)olicy, he said, was responsible for the paucity of suitable recruits for the 
emergency commission ranks of the Army. Pandit Kunzru protested against "the 
discriminatory treatment meted out to Indian evacuees from Burma, Malaya and 
Far Eastern countries.** He urged that some members of the Standing Emigration 
Gommittee should be deputed to visit Assam, the Assaro-Burraa route and other 
port towns to see for themselves what arrangements had been made for the comfort 
of those evacuees. Pandit Kiinzru reiterated his demand for revision of the Income- 
tax law as far as it related to undivided Hindu families. Keferring to shortage 
of wheat and other grains, he wanted the Government to outline their policy of 
ensuring adequate supplies for internal consumption during the year. The Council 
adjourned till the next day. the 24tb. March, when it passed, without amendment, 
the Finance Bill as also the Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act and the Bill to amend the Indian Toole (Army) Act, 

During the second reading of the Finance Bill, questiona relating to internal 
security and evacuees from Burma and other Far Eastern couiitricB were prominent- 
ly discussed. JNon-ofiicial members belonging to the League and tbe progressive 
parties extended welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and wished success to his mission. 
The Chair, associating with these sentiments, pulled up some members for indulging 
in communal recriminations. Mr, Dae wanted an aBBiiraiice from the Government 
that all necessary steps had been effectively taken to protect tbe lives and property 
of tbe i)eop]e from internal disorders, if and when tliey broke out in the country. 
Mr. P, A. Sapru made an unequivocal declaration that, given freedom to India, 
they would fight to the last to destroy the Axis rowers. He said that the main 
grievance against the Government had been that there had been Utile democracy 
ID this country. He had a four-point criticism against the present rulers of India. 
This related to questions of man-power and statesmanship, production, both indusM’ial 
and agricultural, strategy and psychology. Mr. Bapru urged the development of 
heavy and medium size cottage industries and wanted a whole- time officer for 
production. He also wanted a machinery to be set up at the Centre to co-ordinate 
the effort of labour, employers and the Government. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith explained what action the Government 
were taking to protect the country against the apprehended outbreaks of iuteinal 
disorders. He said that the Provincial Governments had been requested to increase 
the police force and 30,000 additional men bad already been added to the force. 
The Government were also examining tbe question of supplying larger number 
of arms to the police. He did not agree with tbe proposal to distribute arms to 
the public or to tbe private organisations, because, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, such arms usually found their way to the hooligans against whom protecUon 
waa aought. The Gorernment Mere aiao opposed to private armlee. Finally, the 
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Viceroy’s National War Front had H[)een created to build up national morale, 
which in itself was an effective weapon to check internal disorders. 

General Sir Alan Hartley, explaining why it was necessary to send out 
Indian .troops abroad, said that it was in the best interests of India that the enemy 
was kept out of the country. He repudiated the allegations that there was any racial 
discrimination in the recruitment or treatment of Indians in the Indian Army. He. 
however, pointed out that the quality of Indian recruits for the commissioned 
ranks had lately deteriorated. 

Pandit Kunzru : What about the British and Anglo-Indians ? 

General Hartley : Their quality has also deteriorated. 

Sir Alan also announced that, as soon as the situation regarding equipment 
improved the Government would give their best consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Home Guard for India. It would be in the form of a Territorial Army. 

As for the misbehaviour of soldiers. General Hartley fissured the Council that 
no one regretted such incidents more than the Army Headquarters. They were 
taking all possible steps to prevent their recurrence and had recently organised a 
military police for the purpose. 

Mr» Hussain Imam welcomed the realisation by the British rulers that imme- 
diate changes were necessary to secure effective co-operation in the effort. He felt 
that departmental difficulties to assess the large number of persons under the 
lowering of the income-tax limit were largely responsible for the Government’s 
acceptance of an amendment in the Assembly, He severely criticised the purchasing 
policy followed by the Supply Department and said that it was largely responsible 
tor the rise in prices. He also blamed the Government for its unprepareaness in 
Army matters and said that the responsibility for the present state of affairs lay 
wi^ the Government and not with the non-officials. The speaker also dealt at 
some length with the question of evacuees and protested against the treatment meted 
out to Indian evacuees. Referring to the constitutional issue, he wanted those who 
urged surrender of power by the British to concede the right of self-determination 
to the Mussalmans, 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the Council that the Government were giving their 
best consideration to the question of wheat. As for the American 'J'echnical 
Mission, he gave a similar assurance that there were no -sinister motives behind the 
Mission’s visit. The Mission was coming to India to help India to get the maxi- 
mum of production from her own sources and to see what help could be rendered 
by the U. B. A. to make India self-sufficient in the matter of armament production, 

Mr. Bozman explained the position of evacuees from Ceylon and said that the 
Government of India bad asked Us Agent in Ceylon to make proper arrangements 
for evacuees. As for Burma, he said things were a little better now and 
camps had been organised for Indians, Convoys bad been arranged for women 
and children. In India also, camps had been organised all along the route, 
fifteen hundred Indians were coming daily now but this number is expected to be 
doubled shortly. Brigadier Wood was, at present, in Delhi and would discuss the 
situation with Mr. Aney shortly. One hundred and fifty policemen had been sent 
to Burma and special officers knowing Indian languages bad been sent also. 

Lala Ramsaran Das warmly welcomed Sir Stafford Cripps and said we should 
extend all the co-operation we could to him. He criticiBed the demand for Pakis- 
tan and the theory that a Hindu, when he became a Muslim, suddenly belonged to 
another nation. ^ , 

Mr. M, S. Aney, Overseas Member, referred to the charges of racial discrimina- 
tion in evacuation facilities brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
said be would be the last to deny that these incidents had taken place. Nothing 
had pained himnnore than that such things should take place at a time when the 
need for harmony and concord among different people was so great. Under present 
conditions, when the Governments of countries where incidents of a racial character 
had taken place no longer existed, it was difficult, he said, to do anything beyond 
recording a protest with the proper authority, lliis had been done and^^ when an 
investigation into incidents such as those in Penang became possible he had no 
doubt, the investigation would be held. As regards similar complaints made against 
a Government of India official overseas, he asked for specific details and promised 
lull consideration of them. .Referring to the complaint that a certain land route 
had been reserved for Europeans, Mr. Aney said that a part of the Manipur ro^ 
was under construction. 'J'he route itself was rrqiiirea for essential military traffic 
and the construction bod to be carried out as speedily as possible. For this purpm, 
the route should be sparingly used, A diversion had now been found and soffiethlsg 
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like 1,500 people were being allowed to use it every day. He informed the Hooae 
that an officer of the Indians Overseas Department had visited the ports to supervise 
the arrangements for the reception of evacuees. Either himself or the Secretary of 
the Department would undertake a tour shortly with such co-operation of non- 
official members as might be obtained. 

Mr. C, E, Jones, Finance Secretary, replying to the financial points raised 
during the debate, reiterated the contention of the Finance Member in the Assembly 
that the procedure followed in the accounting of the lease-lend supplies had in no 
way affected the Government of India's main budgetary policy. Referring to the 
increases in money order commission^ and in the fee for insurance of postal articles, 
Mr. Jones explained that these charges were increased along with the other increases 
specified in the budget speech, although they were not specifically mentioned in 
the speech. The suspicion that this was a sudden decision made in view of the 
amendments made to the Finance Bill was entirely unfounded and unwarranted. 
Mr. Jones mentioned the arrangements by which Indians who had post office 
deposits in Malaya could draw on those deposits in India, of course, on production 
of pass books and establishment of identity. He said he had no doubt that similar 
arrangements would he made in respect of Burma, but the Government had not had 
the time to take up these questions and come to any definite arrangements. Speak- 
ing on the amendment raising the lower income-tax limit from Lis. 1,000 to Rs. 
1,500, he said that the original proposal of taxing incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 was made not with a desire to tax people but to provide an incentive 
to people to save not only in their own interests hut in the interests of 
the community. He suggested that there was no sense of proportion in trying to 
make out that it was a hardship to require a person earning Rs. 1,000 a year to 
pay a tax of Rs. 7-13 a year, whicli he could escape by making a deposit of Rs. 10 
a year and earn interest on that deposit. The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the amendment purely iti order to carry with them members of the Central Legis- 
lature and get their co-operation by comprom'se, in the hope that as people became 
accustomed to the principle and as the necessity became more apparent, It would be 
possible to extend the principles later. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Cantonment Act Amend. Bill 

25th. MARCH The Council passed without any amendment to-day the Bill to 
amend the Cantonment Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. It also discussed 
non-official resolutions. 

INDIANISATION OP MiLITAKY UNITS 

The Council adopted a resolution, recommending the adoption of immediate 
steps to provide that ''Indians are freely appointed as Officers in the Indian Corps 
of Engineers, Indian Artillery and Mechanised Cavalry.” Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru 
sponsored the resolution, which was supported by Mr. Hossain Imam and Rai 
Bahadur Srinarain Mahtha, General Sir Alan Hartley and Sir Ourunath Bewoor, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, quoted figures to show the progress of 
Iiidianisation in these Units and assured the Council that the Government desired 
to recruit every Indian of suitable qualification. It was also explained that Indian 
Officers have specially been deputed to tour University Centres to draw recruits 
from young students. 

Administration of Law of Contempt 

The Council also adopted Pandit Hirdaynath KunzrvkS resolution asking for 
immediate examination of the administration of law of contempt in India. The 
resolution was supported by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Padshah, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law 
Member, Government of India, explained that the law of contempt was as old 
as law itself and no country had been able to successfully define "contempt”. Three 
attempte— two of which were made by the Government of India--to define contempt 
had failed, because their futility was shown by eminent Indian lawyers, like the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru, He declared that the Government were not in a 
position to undertake the task of reducing the law of contempt to rigid statutory 
provisions, defining "contempt” and specifying the circumstancee and the manner in 
which the power to punish it might be exercised. 

Rights of Landowners in Cantonments 

Mr. P. N. Sapru next moved a resolution asking the Government to ioititnte 
withont delay an enquiry into the proprietory rights of land-owners in Oantouments 
and to take early eti^ to place Cantonment tenures on a atatutory and eaUafactory 
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bisiB. Sri Ourunath Betooor, Defence Secretary, replying, said that it bad already 
been e8tab||iBbed by decieioiis of courts that the Crown was the owner oMands in 
Cantonment areas and the occupancy rights of holders of lands in these areas 
were governed by rules and regulations framed from time to time. The Government, 
therefore, was not prepared to accept the resolution. Sir Ourunath added that 
Cantonment areas were intended for military purposes and the various safeguards 
were provided in connection with tenure ana transference of lands in Cantonment 
area with a view to preserving the main puf^pose in view. The motion was rejected. 
The Council then adjourned tilF the Slat. 

Official Bills passed 

8tst. MARCH :^The Council to-day passed two ollScial Bills as passed by the 
Ijegislative Assembly— the Bill to provide for weekly holidays to persons employed 
in shops, restaurants and theatres and the Bill to facilitate the collection of 
statistics of certain kinds relating to industries, 

India’s ouTsxANDiNa War efforts 

The House rejected without division Mr. Kalikar's resolution recommending 
immediate steps to convene a conference of industrial and labour leaders to 
expand and expedite the manufacture of war materials in India. Sir Homi Mody^ 
Supply 'Member, ex|)ressed his inability to accept the suggestion made in the 
resolution. He declared that the magnitude of India’s war effort daring the last 
two years had been something outstanding and he was confident that their effort 
was in no way behind that of 'the other Dominions. He pointed to the results 
achieved in armaments production and said that in the matter of civil production 
the progress was even more striking. Sir Homi explained that these results had 
been achieved largely because of the co-operation of Indian industrialists with the 
Government. He mentioned the instance of cotton textiles and said that the 
industry had agreed to supply this year 700 million yarns, as against 7,000 to 8.000 
two years ago. He did not think any useful purpose would be served by the mere 
establishment of a committee or by convening a conference. The House then 
adjourned till the 2nd. April. ^ 

Motor Vehicles Amend, Bill 

2nd. APRIL The Council sat for 22 minutes this morning. Mr. C. AT. 
Trivedi, Secretary, Communications Department, moved for consideration of the 
Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The President said he had received a notice of motion for adjournment of the 
House, signed by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Hussain Imam, drawing attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given this morning by General Hartley to Mr. 
Kumru^s question regarding persons belonging to the British Dominions and 
Colonies holding commissions in the British Army. The President disallowed the 
motion on the ground that adequate notice was not given. The House then 
adjourned sine die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Sesaion— New Delhi— 11th. Feb. to 1st. April ’42 

Ofpicul Bills introduced 


The Budget seseion of the Central Tiegislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1942 with Sir Abdur Rahim, the President, in the 
^air. Among Bills introduced in the House were, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar'a 
Bill to further amend the Indus Vessels Act, the Bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
and the Bill to continue the provision made under Ordinance 13 for 
assistance to the coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and 
the sale of coffee in British India and by other means, Sir Sultan Ahmed's 
Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Tyson's Bill further to amend 
the Indian Medical Council Act and the Bill to provide for incorporation, regulation' 
and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to one province. 
Mr. H, C. Prior, Labour Secretary, introduced a Bill, providing for weekly 
holidays to employees in shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres. 

Detention of Sj. Sarat Bose 

12th. FEBRUARY. — The House took up adjournment motions to-day. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, objected to Mr. A, C, Dutta'a motion on the detention of 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and contended that the detention order was passed in 
the ordinary administration of law and was covered by previous rulings from the 
Chair disallowing discussion of such orders. The Chair held that this was not 
a case covered by tiic doctrine relating to ordinary administration of the law. 
The question raised by the motion was analogous to cases which had been dealt 
with by the House on adjournment motions and in which persons arrested under 
Kegulation 3 of 1818 were concerned. Ordinary administration came in where 
arsons were arrested and detained by a process of law by magistrates or authorities 
like that. What was complained of in this case was an act of the Government of 
India itself. No doubt, the Government of India were acting under a certain law. 
All acts of the Government of India were under the law and under'’ the Government 
of India Act. The Government derived their power from that Act. But that was 
no answer to a motion like this. Mr. Datta expressed bis gratitude to the Chair 
for the ruling but said that as he learned that the question was engaging the 
Government’s attention, he did not want to move the motion. 

Ban on Hindu Mahasabba 

Mr. Datta's next motion to discuss the ban on the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabba session at Bhagalpur was held over pending reply to the mover’s 
application for the Govern or- General's sanction. 

Other Adjournment Motions 

Sardar Sant Singh's motion on the disturbances connected with Guru Teg 
Bahadur’s anniversary in November last year was ruled out by the Chair in view 
of a resolution on the subject which bad been balloted for discussion on February 
19. The same member’s motion on the Government’s ‘’failure” to obtain the 
Assembly’s approval before India declared war on Japan was disallowed by the 
Governor-General. 

Grievances against Income Tax Dept. 

Grievances against the Income-tax Department iwere narrated and remedies 
demanded in the course of the debate on Sir Abdul Halim Ghwtnavi'a resolution 
asking for reforms in the admin istratipn of the Department, particularly the 
abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay and the placing of 
the appellate assistant commissioners and the appellate tribunal under the c(^rol 
of the Law Department of the Government of India or of the Federal Court instead 
of under the Finance Department as at present. Sir A. H, Ohuanavi alleged that 
the Income-tax Department had been guilty of racial disorimination, as it had 
refused to accept accounts audited by Indian firms and bad entrusted to the Central 
Department, Calcutta, 400 cases, all of which were of Indian firms. The Central 
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^ jtment, he eteted, had been functioning in violation of Sir Jamea Origga’ 
lindertakliig. Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed the resolution, while Mr. A. C. 
Datta, Prof. Banerjea, Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Maitra, Sir. Cowart Jehangir, Mr. Azhar 
Ali and Mr. HwBainhhai Lalji epoke in support of it. 

Plea fob aid to Cotton Qbowebs 

Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when Mr. Oovind Deohmuhh'z 
adjournment motion was taken up. 

After 80 minutes’ debate, the House by 31 votes to 17, rejected the 

motion, which was to discuss *'the failure of Government to make adequate 

srrangements for transportation of agricultural produce, particularly short staple 
cotton, by rail to the market centres in the country, which has resulted in the 
economic ruin of its groweis**. Mr. Deshmukh appreciated the efforts made by the 
Commerce and Supply Members in securing the larger use in India of short 

staple cotton but declared that much of that benefit had been nullified by lack of 
transport facilities. Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, contended that 
the difficulty that faced the cultivator of short staple cotton was not transport 
but that the market for it was not there. He claimed, however, that in spite of 
the strain imposed on the railways by wartime defence needs, they had not 

diminished the provision made for the carriage of agricultural produce. He gave 
figures in support of his statement The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 

14th. FEBRUARY Twelve adjournment motions were either ruled out by 
the Ohair or disallowed by the Governor-General in the Assembly to-day. Mr, Govind 
DeahmuWe motion regarding the cost of the training of Australian officers for 
appointment in the Indian Army was held out of order by the Chair, who observed 
that the motion was based on a misconception. Sir Gurunath Bewoor, Additional 
Defence Secretary, reiterated the statement he had made in the earlier session of 
the Assembly that no expenditure had been incurred by India on the training of 
Australian officers. No Australian, he said, had been, or was being, trained at 
present in any of the Officers’ Training institutions in India.. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted to raise the question of the Kazaks regarding 
reports that they had looted Indian traders. Mr, 0, K. Caroe, Secretary for 
External Affairs, pointed out that suggestion made in the motion that the Kazaks 
made an inroad into Almora was incorrect. The Kazaks never entered British 
India. The motion was disallowed. Sardar Sant Singh had a motion to discuss 
*'the misuse” of the Defence of India Act in the Punjab in arresting traders 
who were observing hartal. The Chair held that the arrests were made in the 
ordinary course of law and could not form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Non-official Bills 

In a brief sitting devoled to non-official business to-day, the House referred 
three Bills to select committees, agreed to the circulation of two and to the 
introduction of three new Bills. Among those measures referred to select committees 
was Mr. Lalchand NavalraVa Bill seeking to end the present practice of allowing 
unqualified people to appear as pleaders in criminal cases with the Court’s 
permission. Mr. Navalrai held that this practice suited a time when qualified 
pleaders were few in number but was now derogatory to the dignity of the bar 
and nnnecessaij in view of the number of qualified men available. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, made it clear that the Government were opposed to the 
Bill as it stood but were prepared to allow its reference to a select committee in 
the hope that necessary amendments would be made. 

Mr, M, A. KazmCg Bill to amend the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act was also referred to a select committee. 

Speaking on Dr, Banerjee^e Bill to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Oourt, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that the Government themselves intended to i>romote 
a Bill with reference to the provision sought to be made in the present Bill that 
**on a certificate to that effect being given by the Advocate-General for a province 
that provinces shall be deemed to be a necessary party to the suit”. The other 
provisions of the Bill required modification, which he noped would be made in the 
select committee. The Bill was sent to a select committee. 

Mr, KazmVz two other Bills, one to amend the Indian Penal Code andAhe 
other to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, were circulated for elictfng public 
opinion. The same member introduced three other Bills, one to amend the Shariat 
AppUcaUon Act, the other to limit rates dt interest and the third to amend the 
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Code tt Oriminal Proeedan to u to tbolish Mwions tritl with tha aid of MMHon. 
Th« Boom then adjourned till Monday, the I6th. February. 

Indian Mboioai. Codnoil Act 

lett. FEBHUAST Ibe Hon. Mr. AT. It Barker moved a BUI to^ay further - ,, 
to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, inierting a new Mtion providing 
for oppointmeDt of such number of vititore as the Indian Medical Oounoii might 
deem requisite to attend at any or all of the examinations held by medical 
institutions in British India for the purpose of granting recognised medical quali- 
fications. Ue Bill was passed. 

Penal Code Amending Bill 

Sir Sultan Ahmed next moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Section 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the following new 
section : A, the word 'harbour* includes the supplying a person with shelter, 

food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammunition, or means of conveyance, or the 
assisting a person by any means, whether of the same kind as those enumerated in 
this section or not, to evade apprehension.” Mr. K, C, Neogy moved for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion. He contended that the Act of 1894 for good 
reasons had distinguished between two categories of offences, first covered by 
Sections 130, 136 and 157 and the second covered by Sections 212, 216 and 216 A 
and 216 B, as regards definition of the word "harbour.” Whereas earlier sections 
talked of harbouring in cases dealing with deserters, prisoners of war and 
prisoners of State, the later sections dealt with harbouring felons or criminals. He 
favoured arming Government with certain extraordinary powers in extraordinary 
circumstances, but he would not permit a permanent extension of the scope of the 
later sections to guilt under earlier sections. Mr. Lakshmikanta Maitra, supporting Mr. 
Neogy’s motion, expressed the opinion that the very fact that different High Courts 
had differed in tne interpretation of the word ^harbour” should set Government 
thinking and added that the matter was not so simple as to be dealt with lightly. 
Mr. Maitra added that the Defence of India Act was so comprehensive and 
elastic that it could effectively deal with the exigencies arising out of the war. 
After Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Kaemi had spoken in support of Mr. 
Neogy’s motion for circulation, closure was asked. The Opposition demanded a 
division and the closure motion was carried by 33 votes to 19. The House then 
gave leave to Bir Sultan Ahmed to move the Bill by 39 votes to 16. Discussion 
of the Bill clause by clause was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 
next day, when discussion was held over at the instance of the Law Member, Bir 
Bultan Ahmed, to enable the Government to table an Amendment. 

Boilers Act Amend. Bill 

17th. FteRUARY The House passed to-day without discussion the Bill to 
amend the Indian Boilers Act. After some discussion, the Bill to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with activities not 
confined to one province, was passed. 

Bill to help Coffee Industry 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar'a Bill providing for 
continuance of the provision made under Ordinance 13 of 1940 for assistance to the 
coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and the sale of coffee in 
British India and by other means. The measure will cease to be in force at the 
end of twelve months commencing on the first day of July subsequent to the 
termination of the present hostilities. 

Tributes to Cbiano-Kai-Bbbk 

With acclamation the Assembly to-day adopted an official motion moved 

» the Leader of the House, Mr. if. S, Aney, recording high appreciation 
the honour done to India by the visit of Marshal and Madame Oniang Kai-Bbek 
and expressing admiration of the outstanding services rendered by Uie Genera- 
Ussimo to China and the world in combating a Power against whose aggremion 
China and India are now happily allied. Mr. Aney described Marshal Chians 
Kai-Shek as one of the saviours of civilisaUon and democracy. The Qenerisliesimo? 
movement, he said, was one of the most inspiring chapters of the human race and 
ihowed how a whole nation and not merely a mercenary army can ^ht for ita 
liberty and what political leadership a nation can achieve. Mr. Ohviambhik 
Vairang associated the Moslem League Party with the sentimenta of the Lmto 
of the House. Mr. A. C. hutta, speaking for the Congress Nationalists, was about 
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to introduce controversial topics but stopped short and concluded his observations 
by supporting the resolution. Sir Henry Richardson referred to the virtue of 
recognizing the true greatness in men and women of another race and declared 
that the visit of the brave Marshal and his equally brave wife **has served to 
inspire us with fresh courage and to make us resolve that however dark may 
be the days ahead we will persevere, whatever the cost, until victory is accomplished. 
Railway Budget fob 1942—43 

ISth. FEBRUARY '.^Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to-day forecast for 1941-42 a surplus of 26*20 crores against a surplus of 
11'83 crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 27*95 crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1941-42 is 7.74 crores more than 
the actual surplus of last year. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines are 
expected to reach 127 crores, about 15 crores more than fast year and 18i crores 
more than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12) crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 73 crores, or about 7} crores more than last year. 
Of the expected surplus of 26.20 crores, 19.12 crpres will go to general revenues and 
7.06 crores to the depreciation fund of railways in repayment of the loans taken 
from it in past years of deficit. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand 
at about 51} crores and that in the railway reserve fund about 6i crores. 

Budget estimate for 1942-43 assumes traffic receipts of 125} crores, 1} crores 
less than in the current year. Total working expenses will amount to 70i crores, 
about 2} crores less than the current year. The surplus is expected to be 27.95 
crores, of which 20.13 crores will be transferred to general revenues and 7.82 crores 
to the depreciation fund in repayment of the loans mentioned above. Balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be about Gil} crores. 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 34} crores, including 20 
crores for the purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Rohilkhand and 
Kumaon Railways and two small branch lines. As a result of their purchase, and 
the purchase during this year of the Assam Bengal and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways, the entire railway system of Northern India will, with the 
exception of unimportant light railways and some lines owned by Indian States, 
come under State management, the mileage under State management will increase 
from 17,000 miles to 24,000 miles and the number of railway employees in the 
service of the State will increase from 390,000 to over five lakhs. The rest of the 
provision is. as usual, for track renewals, bridges and other structural works, rolling 
stock and an increase in the stores balance. 

At the outset. Sir Andrew Glow pointed out how on the one hand railways 
had to meet increasing demands on account of unprecedented increase in military 
traffic, production of the supplies at an ever-increasing speed and the contraction of 
alternative means of transport and how, on the other, they had, besides facing 
difficulties in renewing their assets, to give up rolling stock and rails to meet 
defence requirements, which were difficult to replace, and to spare experienced per- 
sonnel in growing numbers for military or ancillary services. Besides supplying 
rails from stock and rails set free by relaying, over 5G0 miles of railway line would 
be dismantled this year. He added that with the rising intensity of the war effort, 
there was little prospect of the railways meeting more than a proportion of the 
demands made upon them. 

In discussing the revenue position of the current year, he stated that the system 
adopted last year for the allocation of the surplus was found on further examination 
to be based in part on a mistaken impression, as no surplus accrued till the arrears 
of debt had been paid off. The system had, however, yielded a result which was 
equitable considering the present needs of general revenues, and it was, therefore, 
proposed to leave the original allocation undisturbed and to utilise the same 
method for dividing any surplus that might accrue next year. Ilie sums so 
assigned to general revenues would, after meeting the 1 per cent, contribution for 
each year, go towards liquidating the arrears of contribution for past years, and 
the balance left for the railways would be devoted towards repaying the debt 
to the depreciation fund. Accordingly, 19.12 crores would go to the general revenues 
and 7.08 crores to the depreciation fund. In justifying the repayment to the 
depreciation fund Bir Andrew Clow stated that, after due consideration, Government 
bad reached the conclusion that the balance in the fund would, even after 
repayment of the loan, not be excessive. In this connection he acknowleded the 
valuable work of the late Bir Raghavendra Rao, who had made railway depreciation 
fund his special study. 
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Brfore giving the actual estimate! for next vear. I propose to deal with 
certain charges which are contemplated in fares and freight. In the present situa* 
tion there are strong argument for a substantial increase in passenger fares, 
^e demand for passenger traffic has already reached a level which ^ we have been 
unable to meet and so far from being able to increase our capacity here^ we may 
have to make a substantial diminution almost at once. This is likely to be rendered 
necessary by the paramount importance of providing further capacity for gopda 
and of meeting tne military and supply demands. We have, with the co-operation 
of the press, issued an appeal to the public to ' avoid unnecessary travel* but the 
effect of this is likely to be small cQmpared with the effect that would be produced 
by an enhancement of the fares. Such an enhaucement, moreover, would recoup 
us for the traffic which is lost and it would also tend to counterbalance the 
increased costs which road transport is having to face. Finally, the bulk of the 
increased revenue would go under present arrangements to the tax-payers and 
Uius permit them to be relieved in other directions. 

We have weighed these arguments with the attention they deserve but have 
come to the conclusion that we should stay our bauds in the matter of imposing 
a general increase. The need for this may become more apparent as time goes 
on, but we are anxious to avoid any undue increase of cost to the railway 
users. If railways followed the practice of many industrial and commercial firms 
they could at the present moment secure very large increases in revenue and 
at the same time ease their own difficulties considerably by imposing increases 
which would effectively curtail the demand. But we are satisfied that this would 
not be in the public interest, and I hope that if in the future railways may again 
have to face financial stringency, the moderation that has been shown will not 
be forgotten. All that we propose to do for the present is to make certain 
enhancements on two railways, the East Indian and the North-Western. Passenger 
fares on these railways are substantially below the level prevailing on the other 
State-managed lines, and there is no sufficient ground for continuing to give 
passengers on those railways particularly cheap rates. A schedule of the enhance- 
ments is being distributed with the papers which will be placed in your hands 
but I may say that on the East Indian Bailway, except for an increase of i pie 
per mile or 5 per cent in the Intermediate class, there will be no enhancement at all 
on a journey up to 50 miles and the enhancement in the fares for the two lower 
classes on the N. W. and E. 1. for a journey of any distance will not exceed i pie 
per mile. Even after these enhancements the general scales will still remain 
somewhat below those prevailing on other important lines. These enhancements 
will not be brought into force until the 1st of May and the total estimated acces- 
sion of revenue is in the neighbourhood of half a crore. 

In respect of freights, we propose to make two changes, both of which are 
dictated largely by traffic considerations. In the first place, we propose to increase 
the rate for parcels. If this is not done, there will be an increasing tendency to 
send goods as parcels and thus to increase the strain on our passenger trains 
which are already having to be curtailed. The present rate for parcels is to annas 
per rupee above the pre-war rate, and it will be increased by another two annas. 
A similar enhancement will apply to excess luggage, but Uicre will be no enhance- 
ment on articles which were exempted from the former increase, such as newspapers. 
The extra revenue from the change next year Is estimated at half a crore. 

In respect of food-grains we have made no change since the war began. We 
have followed this policy mainly in order to avoid as far as possible contributing 
to the extra cost of living ; but it is clear now that even if we bad imposed an 
increase its effect would have been insignificant compared to the enhancement of 
prices which others have secured. Wheat, for example, has been selling in important 
markets at 100 per cent over the pre-war price. In spite of this we do not propose 
to bring food-grains into line with other commodities, but intend merely to 
impose an extra change of two annas in the rupee on consignments of less than 
a wagon-load. Full wagons would continue to be charged .at the exlaiing rates. 
This is being done in order to ensure a better use of wagon auppliea at a time 
when they are badly wanted. The revenue effect ie likely to be small. We also 
propose to withdraw the rebate on wheat exported west of Aden, as there are no 
grounds at present for encouraging the export of wheat. The paymenta tbia year 
are likely to be of the order of 3 lakhs. None of these changes will be operative 
till the 1st of May. 

The estimated surplus of 27.95 crores which, as Bir Andrew Olow stated, waa 
UgUy aptcnlaiive and wea mora likely to prove too high an eatimate than too low» 
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would be diepoeed of on the same system as before, and to enable this to be donOi 
a resolution extending the present moratorium for one year would be placed before 
the House shortly. 'J'he share of general revenues would be 20.13 crores and this 
would not only wipe out the arrears of contribution but involve an additional 
payment of over a crore. He went on to say that if the present conditions 
continued after 1942-43, a new situation would be created. For the tax-payer would 
still 4iave a claim in equity to substantial relief from railway revenues, but 
there would be no debt against which any payment outside the convention would 
be set. Government would, therefore, place before the House, in the li^ht 
of the position reached by the autumn, their proposals either for a revision 
of the existing convention or for further interim arrangements to meet the war 
situation only. 

Referring to the extension of State management of railways, Sir Andrew Glow 
stressed the necessity for a largo devolution of responsibility, expressed confidence 
in those holding responsible posts on railways, and acknowledged ‘‘specially the 
inspiring lead given by Sir Leonard Wilson and his officers here in a more exacting 
time than the railways have ever had to face.” 

In conclusion, he acknowledged the forbearance shown by most sections of the 
public who have suffered serious inconvenience and in some cases real hardship, and 
appealed for the fullest measure of co-operation in any trials that might lie shead. 

Income-Tax Administration 

19th. FEBRUARY The day’s proceedings began with the adjourned debate on 
Sir Abdul Halim QhuznavVs resolution expressing discontent against the Income- 
tax Administration. Sir Jeremy Raiaman gave a clear exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s administration and read out the recent circulars issued to income-tax 
^officials. In rejecting the resolution by 41 votes to 19, the House agreed with the 
Finance Member that the serious charges had been disproved and that only the 
total abolition of the Income-tax Department would satisfy some of its critics. 

Sikh Celebration and Police Action 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution demanding a public inquiry into 
the police action against the annual Sikh celebration in Delhi on the birth-day of 
Guru Tegbahadur. The Sardar indulged in vehement denunciation of the ^diehard” 
administration of Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, giving ^^unvarnished fact”, 
maintained that riots bad been narrowly averted every year. The local authority 
had used minimum force and threw tear-smoke shells from a long range. Sardar 
Sant Singh did not challenge a division. ^ 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Mr. A, C, Dutta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General-in- 
Oouncil to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention of prisoners 
as most improper especially at the present moment when Government wanted to 
create mass enthusiasm in war efforts. Mr. N* M, Joeki^ supporting the motion, said 
that there could not be one set of justice for Pandit Jawharlal I^ehru and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other satyagrahi prisoners who bad been released 
and another set of justice for others who were detained. There was no justification for 
such discrimination* As a result of release of satyagrahi prisoners. Congress had 
reconsidered its position and withdrawn satyagraha. Some beneficial results were 
bound to follow the release of these political prisoners, most of whom had changed 
their views with regard to war and were burning with a desire to help in the 
successful prosecution of war. Maulana Zafaralikhan urged Government to alleviate 
the sympathies of any section of the country at the present moment when they 
must be all out to enlist the goodwill of the whole country in the great task of 
facing a common enemy. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta considered that the continued 
detention of tliese prisoners had caused immense discontentNin the country. He was 
confident that the release of these prisoners would result as beneficially as the 
release of satyagraha prisoners had resulted with Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar figuring 
as a great crusader and Mr. Bbulabhai Desai following him though somewhat 
cautiously. The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, intervening on behalf of 
the Government, pointed to the wording of the resolution, which demanded the 
release of all political prisoners, irrespective of the fact that they were guilty or 
not. He asked the House whether political prisoners, who had commi}^ murders, 
,or religious fanatics who in their frenzy brqke law, were also to be set free. The Home 
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Ifember explained that the Government had dven the widest possible eonstraetion 
to their decision and had released satyagrana prisoners guilty of ’'symbolic civil 
disobedience.” The Government, since the House last discussed a similar resolution, 
had released 6,475 prisoners in addition to 589 security prisoners. There were now four 
hundred and odd prisoners who were still in custodv, their offence being not 
symbolic but definite, impeding the war effort. As foreshadowed by him in the last 
session, machinery was being set up to examine cases of detenus and others. He 
asserted Uiat the Government had no desire to keep anybody in jail, who desired 
to help in war effort. It was for the detenus and other prisoners to indicate that they 
had changed their attitude and were •anxious to help the war effort and the tribunals, 
which were being set up, would recommend their release. But any attempt to 
hinder war effort would not be tolerated by the Government. Sir Reginald made 
an earnest appeal to the House to consider whether the present was opportune 
moment to release these prisoners, whose activities were detrimental to national 
safety. While on the one hand demands were being made to strengthen the 
Defences of India against foreign aggression and internal disorders, the sponsors 
of the resolution urged the release of tiersons whose attitude had been prejudicial 
to national safety. The Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. before the resolution 
could be disposed of. 

Debate on the Railway Budget 

88rd. FEBRUARY The Assembly held the general debate on the railway 
budget to-day. Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy President, opening the debate, acknowledged 
that the surplua shown was phenomenal but declared it was not real. It could 
be real only if it was independent of war. As it was mainly due to war traffic, 
most of the surplus was in reality a matter of book adjustment between one 
department and another, and the contribution to the general revenuea, a matter 
of putting money from one pocket into another, lie strongly criticised the 
increase of fares, which he declared was unjustified in view of surplus. 

6ir Henry Gidney, Leader of the Independent Party, looked upon the aurplus 
not so much as an indication of profit as evidence of the extent to which the railways 
had responded to the military needs of the country. He declared it was unfortunate 
that an increase should be made iu fares now when facilities should exist for 
evacuation of women and children iu order that the men might help better in 
resisting aggression. 

Sir Ziauddin spoke of his personal experience and said he could not get 
wagons required for the use of the Aligarh University recently. He described the 
railway’s contribution to the general revenues as payment of a loan and not a gift, 
because the surplus itself represented so much money taken from the general 
taxpayer. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy congratulated the Railway member on the prevalence of the 
war (laughter) and described as a merry-go-round the process by which surpluses 
were made from the pocket of tlie general taxpayer and were then passed on to him 
in the form of contribution to the general revenues. If it was a prosperity budget, 
why, he asked, were the already high rates of fares being increased ? The Railway 
member, he declared, had apparently agreed to become the Tax Collector for the 
Finance Member. 

Professor P, N, Banerji said that the railways were enjoying prosperity in the 
midst of the adv^sity caused by high cost of living, etc. Speaking on how to utilise the 
surplus, he said in normal circumstances he would have urged its use for a reduction 
in fares and freights but the situation was abnormal and, Uierefore, accepted the 
railway member’s view that the surplus should go to the general revenues. He 
hoped, however, that the Finance Member would not come forward with further 
taxation. Railway rates and fares were themselves a form of taxation. 

Sir Andrew Clow, replying to the debate, expresssd the hoi^e that thos« who 
attributed the aurplus to the fortuitons circumstances and the artificial stimulua 
of war would when lean times came attribute the losses also to prevailing conditiona 
and not blame the administration. Replying to criticisms of high freights and 
farei the Railway Member said if the choice was between having fares high in 
Umea of prosperity and having them high in times of adversity, he would point 
out that if freights and fares in good times were not at a level which would leave 
a balance, he had no doubt that freights and fares would have to be put up ^when 
timM were bad, Aa regards discourtesy of the type complained by Hr. DeehmuJkh, 
the Railway Member pmnted out it was not confined to thta couiHvy. lliere seefnea 
to be eomethiog about railway trevel which attracted aelfiihneaa. Hie Railway 
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Member laid that papera in connection with the matter raised by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghaznavi about corruption during the time of the exodus from Calcutta had beeu 
given to the police and an enquiry was in progress. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills passed 

24lh FEBRUARY : — ^In a brief sitting of about an hour the Assembly this 
morning passed two Bills of the Commerce Member and a motion of the Finance 
Member for the election of members of the Standing Finance Committee for 1942-43. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar^a Bills were, one further to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the other to provide for the extension of the time 
limited by, or under, the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911. 

Before the Finance Member's motion was accepted a debate on the functions of 
the Standing Finance Committee was initiated by Dr. P. N, Bannerji^ who pleaded 
for an extension of the functions so as to give the Committee power to deal not 
only with expenditure as at present but with revenue as well. Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
opposing the motion, pointed out that even in the most advanced democratic consti- 
tutions, it was not possible to associate the legislature beyond a certain stage with 
the formulation of certain features of hnancial policy. He also stressed the point 
that in war times particularly, it was undesirable to complicate, expand* or elaborate 
the stages which had to be gone through before practical action could be taken. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands 

25th. FEBRUARY Railway rates and fares came to-day under intensive scrutiny 
in the course of the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to reduce 
the demand under Railway Board by Rs. 100. The motion was eventually pressed 
to a division and lost by 36 votes to Mr. Mehta argued that although freights 
and fares might not appear to be high in terms of annas and pies, they were 
certainly high looked at from the point of view of what proportion of the average 
daily income in India is paid by the traveller for each mile travelled. Mr. K. C\ 
Neogy, Mr. Navalrai^ Mr. Abdul Ghani, Mr. Umar Aly Shah supported Mr. Mehta. 
Mr. Neogy commend^ the example of the Nizam’s State Railways, which he said 
were faced with reduced earnings during the year ending October 1939 and met the 
situation by reducing their rates. Mr. /. H. F. Raper, Member, Railway Board, 
rebutting Mr. Mehta's charge of high rates compared them with those in China, 
where he suggested conditions were somewhat similar. The cost per passenger mile 
in China was 2.49 cents compared to 0.451 in India, although the averaf^e passenger 
travelled in China was 57 miles as against 35 miles in India. Mentioning some of 
the factors which entered into the present level of rates in India, Mr. Raper 
referred to the hundreds of thousands of passengers detected travelling without 
tickets in India. He also referred to the ^ct that much of our equipment was ob- 
tained from foreign countries with higher wage levels which were reflected in the 
cost of the goods. Mr. Raper, replying to the reference to the Nizam’s State Rail- 
ways, points out that the rates there were generally higher than on some other 
railways and some reduction was therefore necessary. He gave figures to show that 
between 1936-37 and 19^-41 there had been a reduction on Indian. Railways in rates 
on coal, grains and oilseeds and some increase in other commodities, but on goods 
as a whole there had been a reduction from 6.17 pies per ton to 6.1 per ton. Third 
class passenger fares since 1935-36, however, had increased from 3 pies to 3 5 pics 
per mile but that could not amount to Rs. 10 crores as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
suggest^. The House also rejected without a division Mr. Neogy^s cut motion to 
discuss shortage of wagons for carriage of coal for public consumption and 
then adjourned. 

26th. FEBRUARY A revision of the convention separating Railway finance 
from general finance was asked for in the course of the debate on a cut motion 
moved' by Sir Frederick James to-day. Sir Frederick contended that the convention 
had in some respects broken down ana he pleaded for an investigation into the Proper 
basis for a fresh convention to take its place. Such an investigation, he said, would 
not be left till after the war. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. N, M. Joshi, Mr. Hussain 
Bhai Lalji, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. Nauman supported the motion. Sir Andfw 
Clow pointw out that they could not at this moment reach any conclusion tim 
the convention must be revised. An interim arrangement would have to be mm 
for the period of the war. Somewhat later in the year the question of the revisum 
of the convoition might be considered and he would then examine most sympatne- 
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the Ba^estions made in the coone of the dd>ate. The mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Improvement of alternative forms of transport was urged on a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Ramsay Scott, Mr. Scott wanted to know if more plants could 
be put down for the production of power alcohol from molasses, whether more 
distilleries could be built for producing rectified spirit and whether orders had been 
given to forest officers to get on with the production of charcoal for gas driven 
buses. He wanted to know more about tiie (unctions and powers of we central 
transport organisation. Sir Andrew Clow pointed out that he had given some 
study to guideways. Sir Guthrie Russel, said Sir Andrew, while anxious to see the 
experiment made in Kashmir did not hold the same view of guideways as Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta did. Sir Andrew made it clear that to attempt to get steel for 
the purpose of building guideways would be a waste now. Nor could guideways 
act as a substitute for the shortage of railway transport. The time had come, 
however, when the control of transport priorities should be systematised and he 
said that in the initial stage this work would be in the charge of the Communic- 
ations Secretary who would be relieved of the bulk of his present work by the 
immediate appointment of an additional secretary. The Communications Secretary 
would work in the closest co-oiwation with the provincial boards. The generiu 
organisation would be developed with all possible expedition. The motion was 
wiwdrawn. 

Cheap return tickets for Haj pilgrims was demanded by Khan Bahadur Piracha 
by a cut motion which was supported by Maulvi Abdul Qhani and Syed Murtaza 
Saheb, Sir Andrew Clow undertook to examine the demand sympathetically as 
soon as the war pressure was over. The motion was withdrawn. 

Overcrowding in trains, ])articularly in Inter atul Third Class compartments, 
was complained in the course of speeches on Mr. Nauman^s cut motion, 
which was next taken up. Mr. Nauman referred to the conditions caused by the 
exodus from Calcutta and said he had heard a report that some deaths occurred 
on the platform as a result of overcrowding. Mr. J. H, F, Raper, Transportation 
Member, Railway Board, assured the House that the question of overcrowd! nir was 
fully appreciated by the Railway Board and the position was giving the Railway 
Board as well as General Managers of railways a great deal of anxiety. They 
however had not been able to find a remedy and he was afraid that the position 
was likely to get worse. But they would do all they could to help the situation. 

Maulvi Abdul Qhani by a cut motion drew attention to the number of 
accidents on railways which he declared were increasing year by year and could 
not therefore be explained by the inexperience of the men who were replacing 
the older personnel sent overseas. Sir Andrew Clow referred to the increasing strain 
on the staff and pointed out that regrettable as tbo accidents were, they could not 
be altogether excluded from rapid forms of transport. The cut motion was rejected 
without a division. 

Ecclesiastical expenditure charged to railway revenues was denounced by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta who moved another cut motion. The seriousness of the issue 
would be realised when one considered what would be the position if all religions in 
the county laid a claim on railway revenues. Sir Andrew Clow pleaded ignorance of 
the expenditure but said it had increased during the last two or three years. There 
were arrangements by which ecclesiastical expenditure was reduced every five years. 
The expenditure, he added, was a survival of earlier days and had been settled by 
statute. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The other demands were passed and the House adjourned till the next day 
when after questions the Asembly held the first secret session in its history. 

Financial Statement for 1942--43 

S8th. FEBRUARY Introducing the Budget for 1942-43 to-day, the Finance 
Member Sir Jeremy Raisman disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for &e 
current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of tszation, tA Rs. 47 
crores next year. 

Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure of 1941-42 is placed at Bs. 102 
crores. This expenditure for 1942-43 is estimated at Bs. 133 crores. The Finance 
Member stated that this was only a fraction of the total sum being spent in India 
on the war. He announced that the amount of expenditure on Defence Services and 
Suppltes that the Government of India expected to record from His Majesty’s 
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Gtoyernment, under the opemtion of the Financial Settlement, would exceed Be. 
400 crores in 1942-43. 

Bhabb of Income Tax 

The share of the provinces in the Income-tax will be Rs. 7,39 lakhs this year 
and Rs. 8,37 lakhs next l*he Finance Member observed in this connection that 
*‘this is considerably more than the total sum which at the time of the Niemeyer 
Award the provinces were expected to receive at the end of the ten -year devolution 
period or than ever appeared to be possible before the outbreak of the war”. 

Finally, explaining tiie advantages of the Sterling debt repatriation scheme, the 
Finance Member statea that '*the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation of 
external obligations which might prove an embarrassment in future and their 
replacement by internal debt”. . 

New Taxation Peoposals 

The Finance Member announced the following new taxation proposals 

Incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 to be taxed at six pies in the rupee 
over the Rs. 750 of total income. 

The surcharge of Income-tax and 8uper-tax to be increased from 33} per cent, 
to roughtly 50 per cent. An all-round customs surcharge of 20 per cent, to be 
levied on existing import tariff except raw cotton, petrol and salt. 

Petrol tax to be increased by 25 per cent. Posts and telegraphs rates to be 
increased. 

Letter postage rate will be increased from li to 1} annas. The minimum rate 
for telegram is raised from 10 annas to 12 annas. 

The Finance Member announced certain concessions to Income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax assessments to encourage saving and prevent inflation now and provide 
a reserve for re-equipment after the war. 

Sir Jeremy estimated the total additional revenue from fresh taxation at Rs. 
12 cores leaving a deficit of Rs. 35 crores, to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Following the Budget speech, the Rnance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Bupget at a Glance 


1940-41 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 


Revised Estimate 

In Lakhs of Rupees 
Income Expenditure 
103.71 112,13 

Actuals at, 

107,65 

114,18 

Budget Estimate 

113.00 

126,85 

Revised Estimate 

129,62 

146,89 

Budget Estimate 

152,00 

187,07 

India’s Pefencb Expenditdkb 



—Deficit 
+ Surplus 
- 8,42 

-13,85 

—17,27 

-35,07 


In 1940-41, the Defence Expenditure was estimated at Rs. 72,02 lakhs but it 
actually exceed^ by a further Rs. 205 lakhs. 

Tne following are the figures for 1941-42 and 1942-43. 

1941-42 1941-42 1942^43 
Estimate Revised Budget 

Basic Normal Budget 36,77 36,77 36,77 

Effect of Rice in Prices 3,55 4,24 6,52 

India’s War Measures 35,40 53,03 81,30 

Non-Effective Charges 8,41 8,41 8,41 


(Total in Lakh of rupees) 84,13 102,45 133,00 

Announcing the new taxation proposals Sir Jeremy Baiaman said that he 
proposed to make incomes from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2, OCX) liable to tax at six pies in the 
rupee over the first Rs. 750 of total income. This liability will, however, be completely 
discharged if the assessee deposits one and a quarter times the amount of tax liable 
in a Defence Saving Bank Account from which sums cannot be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which 2} per cent interest will be paid. 

Income tax Subobabge 

^e present 334 per cent Central Burcharge on Income Tax is to be raised to 
a Bcale which runs from six pies in the rupee on incpmes between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 
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5,000, to nine piee in the rupee on the next Be. 5,000, On’S anna two plei on the 
next Ba. 5,000 and one anna three pies on the balance over Be. 15,000. Tlie last ie 
equivideiit to a fifty per cent surcharge and at the same time Corporation tax is 
raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. For incomes not exceraing Bs. 6,000 
an amount of the tax equal to half per cent of the assesaee's income will be funded 
«for r^]^ment to him after Uie end of the war. 

Excess Profits Tax 

The rate of Excess Profits Tax is to be ‘retained at 66} per cent. But as an 
incentive to economy in business administration Government will contribute an 
amount up to one-tenth of the Excess Profits Tax paid to a reserve for the re* 
equipment of industry after the war, provided the assessee deposits double this 
amount. The assessee’s contribution to the reserve will be repayable within twelve 
months of the end of the war and till then will earn two per cent simple interest 
The main proposal A indirect taxation is the levy of an emergency surcharge 
of one-fifth on all customs import duties, 'i’he only exceptions will be petrol, the 
tax on which is being increased separately from twelve annas to fifteen annas a 



duty on imported salt will continue at the same rate as at present and the excise 
duty on kerosene will be raised to the enhanced import duty. 


Postal Bates incrp.ased 

The final proposal is an increase in posts and telegraphs rates to yield one 
crore. The ordinary letter rate is to be increased from one and quarter annas to 
one and half annas, the post-card remaining unchanged ; the minimum rate for 
ordinary telegrams is to go up from ten annas to twelve annas and for express 
telegrams from Bs. 1/4 to Its. 1/8 and the surcharge on trunk calls fees is to be 
TA\£d from ten to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from fresh taxation is estimated at Bs. 12 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Bs. crores to be covered by the borrowing programme. 

The Finance Member said that though in normal times this would be a 
formidable addition to the public debt, viewed against the backj^round of India’s 
war effort^ the intensive development of her resources and the conversion of her exter- 
nal to internal debt the general picture gave grounds for great comfort and 
encouragement in the future. 

'Jhe Finance Member said : I now address myself to my final task, which 
is to lay before the House the proposals of the Government for the treatment of 
the deficit of Bs. 47,07 lakhs, which, on the estimatef we have made, is anticipated 
in the forthcoming financial year. 

Schemes of Savings 

1 wifi deal in the first place with the provisions relating to incomes of from Bs. 
1,000 Bs. 2,000. These are in the first instance made liable to tax at six pies in the 
Bupee on the excess over the first Bs. 750 of total income. This liability can« 
however, be completely discharged and no tax will be leviable if the assessee exercises 
the option of depositing a prescribed sum in a Savings Bank account. The prescri- 
bed amount is Be. 1 for every Bs. 25 by which his total income exceeds Bs. 750 
and is therefore approximately one and a quarter times the amount of tax to whi^ 
he would otherwise be liable. Thus on an income of Bs. 1.250, the tax would be 
Be. 15/10 and the optional savings bank deposit would be Bs. 20 ; the corresponding 
figure for an income of Bs. 1,750 are tax Bs. 31/4, optional savings bank d^osit 
Bs. 40. It is intended that ^ese amounts should bo deposited on the Post Office 
Lefence Savings Bank from which sums cannot ordinarily be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which interest is payable at the rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. It will be seen that this is in its essence a scheme 
of saving rather than of taxation, and it appears to us the most suitable way in 
which the problem which 1 outlined above can be tackled In the case of those 
persons whose incomes fall below the minimum, which has hitherto been liable to 
income-tax. 

SURGBARGB ON INCOMES 

The next feature of our proposals relate to the central surcharge on incomci 
exceeding Bs. 2XXO. We have hitherto proceeded by the application of a flat 
percentage surcharge on the basic rate of incometax and iapemx throughout ^e 
whole range of income. The limitationa of the procedure will be apparent when it 
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is x^membered that the basic tax progresses from three-quarters of an aona in Hie 
rupee at one end to nine and a half annas in the rupee at the other. The scope for 
feasible enhancement of the latter rate of tax in a time of national emergency is 
clearly much more restricted in terms of a flat percentage than the increases whi(^ 
are feasible in the lower reaches of the scale. The basic scales of tax in India have 
since 1939 been highly progressive and the rate of progression has been further 
steepened by the application of the percentage surcharge. The incometax surcharge 
which has been proposed in the Finance Bill runs from six pies in the rupee in the 
slab of taxable income between Es. 1,500 and Es. 5,000 to nme pies in the rupee on 
the net Es. 5«000, one anna and two pies in the rupee on the next Es. 5,000 and 
one anna three pies in the rupee on the balance of total income. The last named 
surcharge is of course, equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge. Bimil irly the sur- 
charge on the rates of supertax are equival nt^o a fifty per cent surcharge and at 
the same time Corporation Tax is raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. 
While for the reasons 1 have explained the rate of surcharge on the first slab 
of taxable income are somewhat higher than fifty per cent there is a provision which 
mitigates Es. 6000. By this provision a portion of the tax equal to a balf per cent 
of the assessees total income will be funded for his benefit and repaid to him after 
the end of the war. In order that the House may more easily understand the inci- 
dence of the taxes that will now be levied on incomes throughout the scale, 1 have 
included in the explanatory memorandum on the budget a table showing the percen- 
tage of his total income which the assessee will be required to contribute. It will be 
seen that that incidence proceeds in a fairly even progression from less than two 
per cent at one end of the scale to eighty-five per cent at the other end of the scale 
on an income of thirty lakhs a year. 

Excess Profit Tax 

As regards the excess profits tax, it is proposed to retain the existing rate of 
66} per cent to be levied on the profits of a further period of one year. Here 
also, however, we have introduced a new feature. We have been impressed with the 
growing evidence of the extent to which this tax militates at certain stages against 
the incentive to the most economical and efficient administration of the business 
affected. We also feel that there is great force in the argument for the supreme 
importance of building up a reserve for the rehabilitation and re-equipment of 
national industries after the war. Finally, there is here also a strong case for 
immobilising during the period of the war as much as possible of the excess profits 
earned and preventing poetponable private expenditure from exerting an undesirable 
influence on the price level. To assist in securing these objects we are prepared to 
contribute an amount up to but not exceeding one- tenth of the net excess profits tax 
ultimately paid at the rate of 66} per cent provided that the aesessee deposits a 
sum equal to double ibis amount. The contribution thus placed in reserve by the 
assessee will be repayable within twelve months of the end of the war, and will in the 
meantime earn simple interest at the rate of two per cent per annum. The portion 
contributed by the Government will also be paid out after the war at such time and 
subject to such condition as may hereafter be determined. Advice on the formulation 
of these conditions will be sought from the Post-war Eeconstruction Committee. The 
Government contribution will, together with the interest on the assessee's deposit, be 
a taxable receipt of the year in which it is repaid. 

This completes our porposals for direct taxation. The net addition to revenue, 
excluding repayable deposits and refundable elements which are to be treated as 
borrowings is estimated at Es. 530 lakhs. 

Indirect Taxation 

I turn now to the sphere of indirect taxation. Here our main proposal is .to levy 
during the forthcoming jBnancial year an emergency surcharge over the whole field 
of Oustoms import duties equal to one-fifth of those duties. The only exceptions 
will be the duty on raw cotton, which has just been enhanced for a special purpose 
and the duty on motor spirit. The excise on which will be increased by three annas 
a gallon with a resultant automatic increase of a like amount in the import duty. 
There are also a few unimportant imports form Burma on which, by the operation 
of the Trade Agreement concluded with that country last year, no increase is 
jt^rmissible. t. * 

We propose finally to make certain dnereases in our ppstg and telegraphs ra^, 
which are estimated to yield an addition of approximately Es. one erore. The mala 
charges are an increase in the ordinary letter rate from one and a quarter annas to 
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604 tod htll annA9» the Pott-card rate renainiDg aediuigid ; and an in^mae la 
the inltiiiiiuia rate for an ordinary telegram, irbich ia ten annaa inblttdiiig tw 
aurebarge to twelve annas. The mlnliQtim rate for express teiegrama will pa 
similiariy increased from Rs. 1-4 to Es. 1-8. Theie will also be Increases in tele- 
phone rentals and the surcharge ou trunk call fees will be raised from ten per cant 
to twenty per cent. ^ ^ 

The (oul edditionel revenue from ell these propostls is estimeted et Bs. 12 
erores, leering e deficit of Bs. 35,07 lekbp to be covered by our borrowing 
programme. 

Against an expected deficit ef Rs. 8 42 Inkhs, the year 1940-41 ended with a 
deficit of only Rs. 6.53 lakhs. Q'hough expenditure, mainlv on account of Defence, 
increas^ by Rs. Rs. 2,03 lakhs, revenue improved by Rs. 3,94 lakhs. 

Revised Estimates, 1941-42— Revenue 

Revised estimates for the current year sliow a net improvement of Rs. 16,62 
lakhs in revenue and an increase of Rs. 20.04 lukhs in expenditure, the latter 
mainly on account of the Defence Services, the cost of which has risen from Rs. 84 
orores to Rs. 102 crorcs. 'ihe deficit on the current year in thus expected to 
increase from roughly Rs. 14 crores to Rs. 17 crorcs. 

Although since the entry of Japan into the war nnd the consequent dislocation 
of shipping ill the Pacific Customa receipts have dropped sharuly, the total Customs 
revenue for the year is expected to reach the budget figure with about a crore to 
spare. Central Excise Duties have also come up to expectations, increased collec- 
tions of sugar excise duty more than making up for the loss on petrol ; the revised 
estimate is therefore Rs. 20 lakhs above the budget figure. 

Collections of Income-tax and Corporation tax have continued to increase and 
show a further rise of Rs. 3 crores as compared with the budget. But the actual 
receipts of Excess Profits Tax are put at no more than Rs. 8 crores out of an 
anticipated Rs. 11 crores. The divisible pool of liiconie-tnx, however, has gone up 
from Rs. 18,35 lakhs to Rs. 22,17 lakhs. In consequence, the Provinces are expected 
to receive an additional Rs. 2 crores which, with the arrears of Bs. 81 lakhs due 
from lust year, will bring the amount to be distributed to the Provinces ibis year 
up to the record figure of Rs. 7,39 lakhs. 

The surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have 
amounted to Ks. 2,47 lakhs as compared with Ks. 1,36 lakhs estimated. The working 
of the Posts and 'J'elegraphs Department, which shows increases under both gross 
revenue and expenditure is expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1,79 lakhs more than 
the estimate. 'J'he net contribution to be paid by the Railways of Rs, 19,12 lakhs 
is Rs. 9 crores more than was provided in the budget estimates. 

Expenditure— Defence Bervjcbs 

The details of the revised estimates of Defence expenditure for 1941-42 
amounts to Rs. 102,45 lakhs 

The expansion of the Defence schemes previously undertaken and the putting 
into force of new measures to improve India’s coastal, air and land defences, involve 
a large increase in India’s share of the war bill. India’s total war commitments, 
therefore, estimated last year at Ks. 52 crores initial outlay and Rs. 19 crores 
annually recurring, have now risen to Rs. 100 crores initial and Rs. 40 crores 
recurring. During the current year, the Indian portion of the initial and recurring 
costs will amount to roughly Rs. 54 crores, which ii Rs. 18} crores in excess of the 
amount provided for Indian war measures in the budget. 

The increase of Rs. 17 03 lakbs in the cost of India’s war measures is made 
up of the increase of Rs. 18} crores just meniioiird less Rs. 85 lakhs on acconnt 
of India’s share of contributioiia for defence purposes received from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. The gross expenditure on Defence Services and Supplies 
expected to be brought to account in India’s books for the year 1941-42 amount in 
dl to Rs. 300 crores. Out of this amount, after India’s share as shown above has 
been deducted, the balance of Rs. 200 crores is borne by Uis Majesty’s Government, 
lliiB latter figure does not include the value of eqiiipmeot supplied and other 
services rendered by His Majesty’s Government without charge. 

Considerable expansion has taken place during the current year in the several 
defence schemes, India’s armies are now more than twice as large as they were at 
the corresponding stage of the war of 1914—18. There are in all over a million men 
under anui— twice at many as at this time last year. All the Indian cavalry 
rqgimenta have been mechanised and additional unita of the new types' are steadily 
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beinf; raised. Heavy and li(i;ht armoured formations have been raised and others are 
forming. In order to proviae concentrated training, the various schools and other 
training institutions of the Defence Services have been greatly increased. 

By resourceful ^ improvisation and use of equipment, it has been possible to 
push on fast with the schemes of expansion. The establishment of new factories 
and the expansion of existing factories in India for the production of ammunition, 
lethal weapons, explosives and other articles required for war purposes, as a result 
of the Roger Mission schemes,, will ease the position in this respect as the new and 
expanded factories come into production. 

The programme of expansion for the Royal Indian Navy is now materialising 
rapidly. Two new sloops of the latest type are fully commissioned and have already 
seen service. Others are under construction in the United Kingdom. A large 
programme of building in connection with local Naval Defence requirements has 
been undertaken in India and some vessels have already been completed and 
commissioned. 

The development of the Air Forces had, proceeded as far as the provision 
of equipment and skilled technical personnel permitted and much progress has 
been made during the year. Modern aircraft are now arriving in India and a 
substantial quantity of modern training equipment has been received. The scheme 
for the assemblage and manufacture of aeroplanes in India has made good progress. 
It is confidently hoped that the factory will complete its programme of fighter 
and bomber construction before the end of the present calendar year. 

Civil Exfenditub, 1941-42— Supply Depaktment 

Civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 1,72 lakhs, which 
is mainly due to the expansion of schemes and activities connected with the war. 
The Department of Supply has made steady progress. Something like 700 million 
yards of cotton textiles will be purchased during the year 1942-43. The clothing 
factories, multiplied ten-fold since the outbreak of war, are turning out more than 
8 million garments a month. Production in other directions, some of them 
introduced in India for the first time, has also been rapidly stepped up. The 
Directorate-General of Munitions Production has launched satisfactorily a large 
number of new projects. Resulting from the suggestions of the Roger Mission, 
His Majesty’s Government have approved 20 new projects involving a capital out- 
lay of about Rs. 12 crores ; these are now in various stages of execution. The 
whole of the capital outlay on the erection and establishment of these factories 
is being borne bv His Majesty’s Government. The load on trade and Railway 
workshops has been substantially increased. From the beginning of the war to the 
end of December 1941 the orders placed through the Department are valued at 
approximately Rs. 2,30 crores, not including the value of the manufactured goods 
produced in the Ordnance factories. The aaditional expenditure on account of 
these expanded activities is expected to amount to Rs. 64 lakhs in the current year. 

India has now been admitted to the benefits of Lease-IiCnd facilities, given 
by America, on the same terms as the United Kingdom itself and other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The indents placed for supplies on 
Lease-Lend terms up to the end of January 1942 amounted in. value to roughly 
Rs. 47 crores. 

The precise nature of the obligation that these Lease-I.iend facilities will 
impose on the Governments making use of them has not yet been intimated. It 
is, therefore, considered prudent to budget and account for these stores in the same 
way as though they had been obtained hy cash purchase until the manner in 
which the Lease-I^nd liability will ultimately be liquidated becomes known. 'Die 
great bulk of the amounts involved relate to stores supplied for the Defence Services 
in India : but the exact division of these amounts between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India cannot at this stage be determined. 

Ihere has also been an inevitable expansion in other spheres of Government 
administrations to deal with special war time problems. The amount to be paid 
this year in connection with tlie A. R. F. mainly an granta to the Provinces, is 
estimated at Rs. 1,07 lakhs. 

The net increase in the Civil estimates would have reached a larger figure but 
for a welcome reduction of Rs. 3,09 lakhs in the interest charges. 

Financial Ybab, 1942-43--REyBNUB 

The total revenue estimates far the next financial year amount to^Rf. 140,00 
bikhs at compared with Be. 129,62 lakhs in the revised estimates of the eurrent 
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The Yield from 'Cuetome duties is tsken st Be. 90 orores ss sgsiost Re. 96 
crorei revisea. This reduced estimste Is due to the oousiderable drop in imports 
expected ss s result of the extension of war to the Pacific. The estimate also 
inclodes the revenue of Es. 2 crores which is expected to result from the doubling 
of the Import duty on raw cotton. 

The yield from Corporation Tax, Iiicome*tax, together with the Central surcharge 
is expected to increase by over Es. 9 crores and the collections of the Excess Profits 
tax have been put at Es. 20 crores as compared with Es* 8 crores in the current 
year. On this basis the divisible pool of income-tax will increase to Es. 25 75 lakhs. 
On the assumption that the sum to^he retained by the Centre from the provincial 
moiety will be maintained at Es. 4| crores, the share of the Provinces next year is 
expected to reach the figure of Es. 8,37 lakhs. 

Defence Expenditure 


The Defence budget for 1942-48 amounts to Es. 138,00 lakhs. 

Of the total amounts shown^ roughly Es. 47 crores represent initial expenditure and 
Es. 86 crores annual recurring expenditure. An allowance has been made for an 
aggregate credit of Es. 1| crores for the year from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

India’s Defence expenditure is only a fraction — abont one-fourth— of the gross 
Defence expenditure likely to be brought to account in India’s books during 1942-48. 
In other words, the amount of expenditure on Defence Services*. and Supplies that the 
Government of India expect to recover from His Majesty’s Government during that 
year, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, exceeds the enormous total of 
Es. 4CX) crores* 


Civil Estimates 

Civil expenditure esimates show increases amounting to Es. 9.63 lakhs as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimates. Chief provisions, which mainly 
relate to CHsential measures connected with the war. are as follows 

(1) Es. 4 crores under exi^nditure on Civil Defence. This estimate which Is 
mainly for A. E« P. measures is, in the very nature of things, purely tentative at 
its extent will depend on ftiture war developments. 

(2) The ’J'echnical training Scheme for the Defence Services and Ordnance and 
Munitions factories has been expanded to provide for training 48,000 men (as against 
15,000 originally contemplated) by the end of 1942-43. This is to cost Es. 2 crores. 
A further expansion costing about Es. 20 lakhs is also being undertaken to meet the 
needs of civil industry. Of these amounts Es. 1,32 lakhs are expected to be spent 
next year. 

(3) There is a special provision of Re* 26 lakhs for expediting the Civil Avia- 
tion programme in addition to the annual subvention of Es. 35 lakhs. 

(4) Es. 17 lakhs ars required yto complete the programme of the Karachi, 
Peshawar and Delhi Broadcasting Houm and the construction of the new high 
})Ower transmitter for foreign broadcasts. 

(5) The continued expansion of the Supply Department’s activities is expected 
to require a further Ra. 48 lakhs over and above the amount provided this year. 

( 6 ) 'J'here is an increase of Es, 1,75 lakhs under interest charges. 

(7) The amount to be transferred to the War Risks Insurance Fund is Es. 
3,24 lakhs and to the Cotton Growers Fund Es. 2,00 lakhs. 

The Financial Position 

The fiuancial positiou for the coming year can be summarised as follows 


Civil Estimates ... ... 54,07 

Defence Expenditure 183.00 

Total expenditure estimate l^jo? 

Total revenue at the existing level 

of taxation 14000 

Prospecive deficit 47 07 


Ways and Means 

Tunting to the weye end meani poiitipn. the Finance Member etoted that the 
flret ieeued in June, 1940, had prodaoed a total 6t 
Efcl 10.30 lehha np to the end of Jannary. 19©., Doring the current year Um 
ontatanding balance ot toe 3 per cent. Bonds amounting to Be. lOft crorea had been 
xepMd. Apart bom toe undated Bterling loeiiei toe mly loen iruidi Goremment 
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ban the option of TepayinK next year ia the 5 per cent. Loan, 1942>47, bat of thie 
the balance still outstanding is only Rs. 65 lakhs. 

With the increased war demand lor supplies from India Sterling has continued 
to accumulate in the Reserve Bank at a rate greatly in excess of the previous year’s 
figures. Purchases by the Bank during the first ten months of the current year 
amounted to approximately £57 milltion* The net refunds by the Secretary of State 
for recoverable war expenditure and for purchases in India on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government and Allied Governments are expected to aggregate £53 million for the 
current yea**, after providing for the repayment of 2} per cent and 3 per cent 
undated Sterling loans next month. For next year these are estimated at £1^ 
million after allowing for the repayment of the remaining undated Sterling loans 
snd for the payment of £13 million for the purcliase of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and Rnmaon Railway. 

Under the compulsory Sterling debt repatriation scheme the toial terminable 
Stock acquired last year amounted to Rs. 97 crores. The sum paid out to those 
holders who were entitled to payment in Sterling was £66.3 million, while of Rs. 
14,56 crores dealt with under the Indian Vesting Order, Rs. 13,30 crores were acqui- 
red in exchange for counterparts, the small remainder being paid for in cash. 
Including the market purchases which preceded this first compulsory acquisition, the 
total Sterling dei)t has been reduced by £101 million and the annual interest pay- 
ments in Sterling by over £4 million. 

The second compulsory scheme of repatriation, which has now been inaugurated 
in respect of the non-terminable Sterling loans, will require about £70 million for 
the 2} per cent and 3 per cent Stocks. Another £70 million will be required next 
year for payments in connection with the 3} per cent Stock. The Reserve Bank 
will be able to make these amounts available to Government without any strain on 
its Sterling resources on account of its contiimed large-scale acquisition of Sterling. 

As regards the first measure of repatriation, rupee finance was required for 
terminable Stock of the nominal value of Rs. 84 crores. besides direct payment to 
some holders in the form of counterparts. Of this amount about half was provided 
by the Reserve Bank by the purchase of counterparts and the remnioder, which 
could not be paid directly out of Government’s balance, was financed from ad hoc 
Treasury Bills or ways and means advances from the Bank. In the beginning 
of the slack season, Government took over from the Bank about Rs. 25 crores of 
counterparts against ad hoc Treasury Bills. 

Of the counterparts held by the Reserve Bank or taken over by Government, 
some Rs. 47 crores of Stocks -which was considered in excess of the absorption 
capacity of the market— was later cancelled and a small portion . converted into 
existing loans for which there was a fairly sustained demand from the market* 
The combined result of these operations was an increase of Rs. 92 crores in the 
rupee debt and of Rs. 3 crores in the rupee interest charges against a reduction 
in Sterling debt by Rs. 135 crores and Sterling interest by Us. crores. 

As opportunity occurred during the year, the ad hoc Ireasury Bills taken 
up by the Reserve Bank were gradually cancelled against the transfer of Sterling 
from the Banking to the Issue Department. Meanwhile counterparts on Govern- 
ment account were sold to the public as they required them. 

By the end of December last, out of some Ks. 139 crores of rupee counterparts 
created since repatriation was first undertaken, Rs. 51 crores were in the hands 
of the public, a little over Rs. 31 crores were held by the Reserve Bank and Rs. 
9f crores were held on Government account. As I’reaBUi^ Bill outstandings actually 
decreased by Rs. 14 crores from March 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942. it may be 
concluded that the cash payments on account of the counterparts which were 
cancelled have ultimately been financed almost entirely from D^ence Loan 
proceeds. ^ , 

In the light of the above successful operation of^ the rupee finance plan, no 
unusual difficulty is expected to be encountered in making satisfactory arrangMents 
for the financing of the second instalment of repatriation due to be carried out 
in two stages— one in March 1942 and the^wther in January 1943. 

The Finance Member took ninety minutes and was cheered at the conclnwon 
of the speech. His new taxation proposals were received in attentive silence brokwi 
by derisive laughter from opposition benches as be explained the concessions w 
income tax and E.P.T. assessees who contributed to the national savings movement. 
When the motion for introduction of the Finance Bill was put, Congress natlonaliat 
benches opposcal it with a loud cry of “No.” The Bill was nevertheless sllowed to 
be in^Kidi^ed, and the House adjourned till Wednesday the 4tii« March. 
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GbVBRAL Dl80f78810N OF BoDOBT 

4tli. MARCH The Assembly held the general diseussion on the budget to^y* 
Mr. A. C. Dutta opening the debate said that the estimates were va|;ue and one could 
not form a correct judgment from them. Mr. Dutta proceeding enquired why 
the building programme had been launched at Simla during war time. He felt 
that no attempt had l>eeii made for retrenchment and economy and the country 
was not getting its money’s worth. He also disputed the claim of the Finance 
Member regarding industrial development of the country during the war. In this 
connection he referred to aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries and 
asserted that the Government had dolie everything to thwart their development and 
little to encourage it. 

Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, felt that the incidence 
of income-tax to some extent fell inequitably on a man with a family in India 
as compared to Great Britain. He urged Ukni if there was any increase in income- 
tax in future, the authorities should bear in mind the allowances made in England 
in fixing the rates. Sir Henry next referred to the optional savings bank deposit 
system, and suggested that it would assist employees if their optional savings could 
be det)osited monthly just the same as their tax would be deducted each month. 
He also wanted these de(M)sit to be protected against being mortgaged or otherwise 
disposed of in advance of receipt. He. suggested that his recommendation should 
also apuly to the funding proposals for the benefit of assessees whose annual 
income aid not exceed Us. 6,000/-. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed congratulated the Finance Member on keeping the 
finances of the country in stable conditions but he suggested three measures which 
should be adopted in order to avoid panic and internal disturbance. The first measure 
was that the banks should always remain o}>cn and supply small coins and 
notes freely for civil requirements. Panic was bound to be caused if the banks 
remained closed even for one day, he declared. The second measure was that 
arrangements should be made for storage of foodstufifs and fodder in every district 
and subdivision. The third step was that the provinces should double the police 
force and not rely entirely upon civil guards. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said : *1 am entirely in favour of spending whatever 
is necessary to win the war but Indians should have directional interest in the 
expenditure, and Indians should not be discriminated against. We might commit 
more blunders than you have done but that is no reason why 1GB crores out of 
the total income of 187 crores should be sent by you without my consent.” titrongiy 
denouncing the proposal to tax small incomes like those of Rs. 1.000 a year and 
also articles like kerosine, Mr. Mehta declared : '^The Finance Member is living 
in a dream world in which lie has persuaded himself that purchasing power is 
running waste in India. 1 dissociate mvself entirely from the scheme of taxing 
the worker getting rupees onehundred a month. The railway worker has bj way 
of dearness allowance got only some fifteen per cent increas in wages while the 
cost of living has in some places risen as high as 151 per cent. By taking these 
small incomes you are taxing the food of these people. 1 ask the Finance Member 
to tax the food of the richer people instead. Every year some thousands of dinners 
costing Kb. 10, 15 or 20 per head are eaten in liotels by rich men who do not 
require these dinners. I^^et him tax the dinners of these fashionable wasters. If 
instead of that you tax the food of the poor worker, you will drive him to borrow 
the money to pay the tax.” 

Maulana Zafarali did not agree with the Finance Member that the purchasing 
power of the masses had gone up and asked the Finance Member whether hia 
own purchasing f>ower had gone up. Maulana Zafarali, proceeding, said that the 
prices had gone up but the earning capacity of the masses had not kept pace 
with the rise in prices. The Government, for instance, could buy wheat at con- 
trolled prices, but not the poor consumer. And yet in spite of India’s appilllng 
poverty, he could say that thousands of crores of lupeea would be forthcoming 
if they were convinced that India was for Indians. He wanted the Finance 
Member to give up additional taxes, whidi would raise only twelve crores, but 
borrow tbe entire amount, say, from the United States. 

Dr, P, N, Bannerji said be would not grudge any amount of money, if it were ipent 
on the defence of the country (official cheera.) He equally agreed with the princi- 
ple of balancing the war budget partly by taxation and partly by borrowing. 
Beferring to taxation nroposals, Dr. Bannerfi aaid that addditional tax on kerosine 
dl would be a hard blow to the poor man ; aimilarly the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax would affect a large number ox people with fixed income. 

24 
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Beplying first to the points about economy and retrenchment, Sir Jeremy 
RaUman, Finance Member pointed out the extent to which the civil side of the 
Government eaually with the many defence services was at the present time part 
of the war macniiierv. It had been urpced that even if the number of administrative 
posts could not be reduced, their pay could be reduced. Replying to this suggestion, the 
Finance Member pointed out that it amounted to this— that in addition to the taxation 
which he along with the non-official non-salaried person bore, the salaried ofiicial 
should also suffer a further reduction in his income. From the point of equity, 
the Finance Member was prepared to say from his observation of the effects of war 
on the economic position in India that of all individuals occupying a particular income 
class, say between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 7,000 a year, the ones who were most likely at the 
present time to have suffered from the impact of war would be the salaried people. 
They were the individuals whose income haa remained more stutionery and less in 
excess of the pre-war figure than other occupants of that class of income. He was 
prepared to say that 95 per cent of businessmen whose income at this moment 
was between Rs. 5000 and Rs. 7,000 were enjoying an income of Rs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,000 before the war. At the present time the incomes of non-salaried persons 
were subject to wide fluctuations but the vast majority of those incomes were 
subject to very powerful upward fluctuations. Referring to the charge that he 
had been obsessed by a sort of complex about the question of purchasing power 
and price level, the Finance Member said he did not intend to be a ‘^metaphysical 
economist’* but the question could be stated in simple terms. Certain types of 
goods were more and more diffi /ult to get, their supply was getting less and less. 
That in itself would tend to cause a rise in prices, because the volume of demand 
would remain and the supply would be less and would remain inadequate. That 
was why the index figures of the cost of living had risen. As regard the question 
as to what extent the defence industries which were being built up would survive 
in the postwar period, although he could not attempt to indicate a solution of the 
problems which would arise after the war, the Finance Member thought it was 
clear that if India was in a position now to produce certain types of goods then 
she should be in a better position after the war to switch over to production of 
goods to meet civilian demand than she would be if she had not undergone 
industrial expansion during the war. 

Peotectivk Duties on Industries 

5th. MARCH The Assembly to day agreed to refer to a select committee Sir 
Ramaawami Mudaliar's Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which certain 
duties characterized as protective shall have effect. The House passed a number of 
demands for supplementary grants in respect of railways and adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. Sir 
Jeremy Raiaman, Finance Member, offered to Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta to help 
him to a clear appreciation of the repatriation transactions by placing 
before him, subject to the ordinary coiifideittial rules of Government, all the material 
he would like to have to arrive at an objective and dispassionate judgment. The 
offer was made in reply to criticisms made by Mr. Mehta in moving his cut 
motion. In view of the offer Mr. Mehta eventually withdrew his motion. 

Industrial Development 

"Insufficient utilisation of the country’s resources” was criticised by Pandit 
Nilkant Daa who moved the next cut motion. He commented on the lack of 
co-ordination between one department and another of Government. He suggests 
the establishment of a planning department of Government which could stand 
between the supply and defence departments and also between the producers and 
consumers. Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar, replying, explained that two important 
organisations, one in South India and the other in Bengal, were trying rapidly to 
establish the aluminium industry, and he hoped that very soon, within a few months, 
aluminium would be produced in the country. He had already given the assurance 
that the aluminium industry would be protected against unfair competition from 
abroad after the war. As regards caustic soda, besides Imperial Chemicals, who 
were now in production, Tatas were also expected to be in production this year. 
Sulphuric acid, the extraction of pure sulphur, the production of acetic acid and 
potassium chloride and coal tiezl were also receiving attention and some of them 
would soon be produced. Several concerns had come forward with schemes for tho 
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prodaotion of power alcohol and Government would give every possible help to 
them. He claimed that what had been done was substantial as an indication of 
Government’s goodwill and earnestness. The motion was withdrawn. 

Dearwbss ArXOWANCB 

Mr. Jamvadas Mehta by the nett cut motion asked for a clear ennnoiation of 
labour department’s policy during the war. particularly on his demand that the 
basic minimum substratrum of living standard of the working classes should not 
suffer. For tliis purpose be demanded that the working classes should get a 
dearness allowance corresponding «to every rise in the cost of living, so that tlie 
standard of living might be kept up, even at its present low level. He taxed the 
Finance Member with utter lack of sympathy. Bir Firoe Khan iVoon, Labour 
Member, said he had missed no opportunity of keeping in touch with two labour 
leaders in the India House, Mr. Mehta ana Mr. Joshi, and others, consulting them 
on all matters connected with labour and his department was already taking up 
and constantly reviewing the progress of suggestions made by these labour leaders. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdrew the motion **in view of the general assurances given.” 

Release of Political I’risokbrs 

The question of release of t>olttical prisoners was again raised through a cut 
motion. Mr, Kazmi, mover of the motion, characterised the Government’s policy 
in this matter as harsh and vindictive and lacking in vision, imagination and grace. 
Bir Reginald Maxwell^ replying, said that he had already explained the policy of 
Government on this question. He informed tlie House that on January 15, 1189 
persons were undergoing sentences for offences under Defence of . India Rules and 
171 persons were under detention under Rules 26 and 129. It was not, therefore, 
proper to contend that repression existed in the country when only two Uiousana 
and odd persons in a potnilation of 400 million remained as prisoners. He believed 
that the word repression had been used somewliat loosely. He asserted that 
Government had not the slightest desire to exercise repression and maintained that 
Government kept in prison only those persons whom they considered it necessary 
to do BO. Continuing, the Ilome Member said he had done his best to remove 
as far as possible difficulties but it must be admitted that Government bad high 
responsihiiity to see that no great danger was let loose in addition to the external 
danger. He was particularly pleased to inform the House tiiat provincial Govern* 
ments had released certain prisoners without wailing for the decision of reviewing 
tribunals. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Govt. Bbrvants’ Pensions 

Mr. Jozhi pleaded for greater facilities being given to inferior servants of the 
Government of India in the matter of peiisioiis. He particularly drew the attention 
of the Government to the inferior servants in the postal aim telegraph services. Bir 
Jeremy Rataman assured Mr. Joshi of his sympathies to the inferior servants of 
the Government hut pointed out tliat be must pay uue regard to the position of 
the taxpayer esjiecially when they were faced with larger deficits than occurred 
at any time in the history of India. Mr. Joshi withdrew the cut motion in view 
of the Finance Member’s sympathetic reply. The House then adjourned. 

Tributes to Rangoon Postal Worrbrs 

7th. MARCH Compensatory and house rent allowances for all postmen and 
lower grade staff in the Posts and I'elegraphs Department were demanded by Rao 
Saheb Sivaraj on a cut motion to-day. The Rao Baheb referred to the "magnificent 
work” of the Indian postmen in Rangoon during the air raids and the postmen in 
India would, he was confident, give an equally good account of themselves in 
•imiliar conditions. Bir Andrew Clow acknowledged the tribute to the efficiency of 
the department. Public saticfaction, lie suggested, was due largely to the cheapness 
of the service and if all the suggestions for larger allowances were adopted that 
advantage would very rapidly disappear. The motion was negatived. Rao Saheb 
Bivaraj, moving the next cut motion, asked for definite representation for the 
depreBsed classes in the Government of India aerviccs. He said that the depressed 
classes should be treated as separate class for these purposes and should be allott^ 
aa much a percentage in the services as was given to the Moslems, because num^- 
cally the depressed classes were more or less ^ual to the Muslims. Bir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, expressed sympathy with the object underlying the motion. 
The Government, he said, had never abandoned the principle that everyone recrui- 
ted to the public aervicea must have the minimum quaHiicaiions. He held that no 
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nsefal parpoie would be served by making reservation for the depressed classes 
unless an adequate number of qualified men were forthcoming from that community. 
Mr. Sivaraj withdrew the motion. 

Inadequacy of Postal Staff 

Sir Henry Gidney, through another cut motion, raised the question of the 
inadequacy of staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department to deal with the emer- 
gency work created by the war. Sir Andrew Clew admitted that there was some 
truth in the complaints made regarding the inadequacy of staff. He, however, remin- 
ded the House that only a few years ago they wanted the Government to economise 
and cut down all unnecessary staff. Government had recruited 2,000 men to the 
permanent staff and another 1,000 to the temporary staff to cope with the additional 
volume of work. The motion was withdrawn. 

Inadequacy of Moslems in Govt. Defts. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani next raised discussion on the inadequacy of the number of 
Mussalmans in the Poets and Telegraphs Department and complained that proper 
effect was not being given to the resolution of 1934, Sir Andrew Clow claimed that 
the Posts and Telegraphs was one of the departments which took scrupulous care to 
secure adequate representation of the minorities and particularly of the Mussalmans. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

Sir Raza AH referred to the '‘hardships and discrimination to which Moslem 
officials are subjected by the administrative head of the Department of Archaeology.” 
Pandit Lakehmi Kant Maitra defended the department by quoting figures to show 
that the Mussalmans were given a larger proportion of posts than they were enti- 
tled to. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the lOth. 

10th MARCH :—Hon*ble Mr. jR. Sarker^ Member for Education, Health and 
Lands, replied on Sir Raza Alt's motion to-day. Mr. Sarker emphasised that the com- 
plaint was not about paucity of Muslims in the department. Indeed there could be 
no such complaint, for in all cadres there was adequate Muslim representation vary- 
ing between 32 and 33 and one-third per cent. As regards individual cases cited by 
Sir Baza Ali, Mr. Sarker conceded that in 2 instances the Director-General had 
committed an error of judgment but declared that the Director-General’s decisions 
were not influenced by any other consideration than the merits. Such errors did not 
proceed from communal bias. Mr. Barker remarked that the mover and his suppor- 
ters had served public interest in bringing these cases to the Government’s notice but 
he hoped that they would now consider the chapter closed. Sir Raza Alt withdrew 
the cut motions. 

The question of inadeqate representation of Mussalmans in the Imperial Insti- 
tute of veterinary research, specially in the Gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji 
Abdul Sattar Sait, Mr. Azhar Ali and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan support^ 
him. Mr. N, R. Sarker explained that the resolution of 1934, relating to communal 
representation in the public services, did not apply to Veterinary Research Institute. 
Notwithstanding this, he showed by quoting figures that the Mussalmans had done 
very well in that department. Be promised to look into particular complaints 
brought up during the discussion. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Corruption in tbb Supply Dept. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed discussed the system of purchases and inspection in 
the Supply Department. He believed that the present war would continue at 
least for 3 more years and in the future India would have to depend more and 
more on herself. Sir Ziauddin firstly dealt with the question of corruption in the 
Supply Department and after quoting some cases, alleged that merit or recom- 
mendations did not count in that department, it was only money. He next made 
an earnest plea for the great utilisation of cottage industries. Mr. E* M, Jenksne^ 
Secretary, Supply Department, replying to the debate, said that Government did not 
neglect cottage industries and were able to purchase over two million blankets, 
coir mats and cutlery from that source. The department had also called a con- 
ference of provincial directors of industries to meet here on March 23 when plans 
for the fuller utilisation of cottage industries products would be discussed. Mr. 
Jenkins said that they bad ceased to recruit army men into the Supply I apartment, 
but in order to safeguard the rights of certain individuals, they had to retain 
some army men in the Department. As for corruption, Mr. Jenkins said that it 
had been the gravest concern of all of them. He said that there was nothing new 
in what he had been told in the course of the debate. He admitted that corruption 
did exist in the department, but it was not possible to root it out completely during 
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the war eonditiona, particuiarW when the public did not oo^operate with them. 
He wanted wholeaome public opinion to aaeiat in rooting out corruption. The 
motion was talked out. 

Department of Production 

The adriaabiliU of creating a Department of Production aeparate from Supply 
waa urged by Sir Frederick James, who mored the next out motion. The quantity 
and quality of equipment, he declared, was aa determining a factor in war aa the 
number of aoldiera or the skill of generals^ Mr. Jenkins replying made it clear 
that the Supply Department waa handling production now and difficulties were 
inherent in the supply situation and not in the organisation of the department, 
which he believed was more or less on the right lines. The cut motion waa 
withdrawn. 

Govt, Policy Ee. Civil Defence 

Mr. (7. P. Lawson raised discussion on the Government’s policy regarding civil 
defence. He said that the civil defence was a problem for all irrespective of 
politics. He enquired whether the functions of the Central Government were 
advisory or sui^ervisory, adding that the Central Government had resign sibility at 
any rate to protect its own property, such as railways. Mr. Symon, Jaint 
Secretary, Civil Defence, after explaining what the Government had been doing to 
organise the department within such a short time stated that the Government 
of India did not see in any of the recent political B])eechc8 by Indian leaders any 
indication for setting up a parallel organisation to the Civil Defence Department. 
Messrs, Dam and Mohammad Ahmed Kazmi also supported the cut motion. 
As Mr. Kazmi could not conclude his observation by 5 o'clock the Chair applied 
the guillotine, after which all demands for grants were passed. 'J'he Assembly 
then adjourned till the next-day, when the Finance Hill came up for consideration. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. MARCH As the motion for the second reading of the Finance Bill to-day 
offered 6 co]m for unbridled oratory, Sir Jeremy Raisman asked non-official members 
to assist in the quick dispatch of business because Government members "have a 
most urgent task to perform in these days.” 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai took one hour to expatiate on the need for Government 
making adequate arrangements for security. The cost of these measures should not, 
he suggested, be realized by extra taxation but should be met "by adjusting accounts 
in some way.” 

Sir r. Chandravarkar would not let tlie impression get about that India was 
not behind the Government, but he felt that in the present atmosphere when Govern- 
ment stood completely divorced from public opinion, no Englishman in India should 
exhibit racial arrogance. He confessed that the support of men like himself and 
Bir Cowasji did not carry weight and suggested that the rei^ent speeches of Pandit 
Nehru, Mr. Oandhi, Pandit Pant and Mr. Rajagopalachariar had done more than 
anything else to steady public opinion, and that the vital need of the hour was a 
government in the hands of popular leaders. 

Maulana Zafar AH thought that Indian members did not count in the counsels 
of Government, that if real political power was granted Hindus and Moslems would 
come to terms, and that India alone so appease could win the war. 

12th. MARCH Sirdar Sant Singh spiking on the Finance Bill was cheered when 
be extended a welcome to Sir Stafford Cripps and commented appreciatively on the 
announcement that His Majesty’s Government had reached definite conclusions. ''One 
thing is certain”, he went on, "and that is that there is going to be a further delay 
in really transferring power from the bureaucracy, if the decision contemplates any 
such transfer at all. But I may say that there is still time for adequate steps for 
that transfer of power.” He however, recalled the experience of Mr. Montagu’s visit 
and said that Indians had to be careful about the results of Bir Stafford Cripps* 
visit. The Sardar wbb glad that the necessity of increasing the morale of the 
civil population of India had been brought home to the British Government. He said* 
’’we are not concerned witli the motives of Uie British Government In their action 
with regard to India at this late hour. The peril to Indians is greater than the 
peril to a handful of Englishmen in India. The bureaucracy has \mn guilty of so 
many misdeeds resulting in India’s present plight. It is high time the bureaucracy 
vacated the treasury benches and handed over the administration of the country to 
the representatives of the people.” 
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Mr. Husmnbhoy Lalji aeked the Finance Member what he proposed to do with 
the huge aterliiig balances lying idle in England. He expressed the opinion that all 
requirements of war roust be financed by long term loans. 

Sir Yamin Khan complained that Government^ was not exercising proper 
vigilance on defence expenditure and urged Government to put down with iron 
hand all corruption. He averred that it would be dishonest on the part of non- 
official members if they permitted their countrymen to be subjected to farther taxa- 
tion without ensuring that the huge defence expenditures were given the closest ex- 
amination. Objecting to the extra taxation on silver. Sir Yamin drew the attention of 
the Finance Member to the phenomenal increase in the price of gold and silver in 
the course of the last three months and asked Government to take immediate action 
to stop this wild fluctuation in prices and hoarding of these metals. Finally, Sir 
Yamin said that the imposition of incometax on lower income was likely to cause 
greater hardships on the poorer sections of the population who were already groan- 
ing under increased cost of life. 

Mr. P. Oriffltha made a fervent appeal for unity and urged that Sir Stafford 
Cripps should be given a chance to succeed in His mission. The failure of Stafford 
Grippe in India would mean a disaster for all. Mr. Grifliths next referred to the 
Viceroy's api)eal for a national war front and said that there was nothing sinister in 
that appeal. It only meant the creation and mobilisation of public opinion for an 
intensive war effort and to build up the morale of the people* It was intended to 
instil determination to face danger and reinforce our hearts. 

Sir Henry Richardson said that unless the proposed rebate under E. T. was 
properly explained it looked like a gamble. He was grateful to Government for 
giving effect to two of his earlier suggestions in the form of amendments to the 
Finance Bill. 

Hao Saheb Sivraj thought that the present Government of India was 
“ancient and worn-out” but he believed it might be reconstructed so as to make it 
capable of moving with the times and fight the enemy. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Finance Member's admonition to members 
of the House to make their speeches on the Bill short because Government members 
were busy with war work was not a happy one. That admonition, he thought, was 
not in consonance with the spirit diplayed by Mr. Churchill who had claimed that 
the British nation was bound to win because they were a free nation with free 
Institutions and had never stifled parliamentary criticism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose. 

18th. MARCH 'An apppeal to all parties in the country and in the Central 
Assembly to hush all controversy and concentrate on the war effort, was made 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his speech on the Finance Bill to-day. In his view, 
there were four or five people in this country who could be trusted to give 
their best and bring the masses together. They were the Maharaja of Bikaner 
or the Jam Baheb of Hawanagar, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Bir Bikandar Hayat Khan 
and Mr. M. N. Boy. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s name also could be added to the list. 

Sir Frederih James reciprocated on behalf of the European section Mr. 
Jamnadas’s ajipeal for a truce and declared : '*We are living in a revolutionary 
period. India is fast changing. Use the present occasion to root out any remaining 
evidence of racial or social 'exclusiveness. Any section believing in complete 
isolation is living in a fool's paradise.'' Sir Frederick implored his community 
"to throw in our lot with the people of the country. In common service we can 
lay the lasting foundation for harmonious relationship between the two countries.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi referred to the huge defence expenditure and 
asked Government what it had done for the defence of India. He said : Tou have 
left us in the lurch. Goodness alone knows how we are going to defend the 
country.” He asked if India was admitted to the benefit of Ijease and Lend 
facilities, why Bs. 34 crores had been budgetted for cash payments to the United 
States of America on account of India’s purchases from them. 

Mr. M, Nauman considered that the incidence of taxation was bound to 
aggravate the hardships of the middle classes. He agreed that extra money had to 
be found to finance the war, but submitted that it should come from those who 
could afford to give it. Mr. K, C* Neogy was speaking and had not concluded 
when the Assembly adjourned till the 16th. . • 

16th. MARCH A suggestion that non-official Indians should be assmatra 
with the proposed American Technical Misson to India, was made by Mr. a. C. 
Neogy, speaking to-day on Uie first reading of the Finance Bill. Buch association 
gi non-official advisers, said Mr. Neogy, was necessary Lin order to lay at rest 
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MspidoM that the visit of the Mission might lead to the creation of vested interests 
in the indnstriai held. Indian public odnion was not going to tolerate these 
vested interests, he declared. Mr. Neogy also wan tea that non^otBoial Indian 
advisers should be taken fully into confidence both by the Government and by the 
U. S. Mission in all its activities. ^He insisted on an aspuranee on these lines 
because the complaint had been made ihat non -official advisers associated with 
the Eastern Group Conference were not taken into full confidence on all important 
questions and that their services were not fully utilized. 

Mr. A. C. Dutta thought that the HoiiSe of Commons announcement of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford Oripps was bringing to India to discuss, was of 
special importance because it invited our efforts with particular reference to the 
defence of India and not with reference to the war in all theatres. This he 

regarded as a revolutionary change in the attitude towards India and Indians. 
There were also other remarkable features of the announcement, he aaid. The 
initiative had been taken by Government and the formula that the people should 
make agreed proposals for u settlement had been given up. 'I'lie announcement 
also contained the recognition that it was impossible to defend India without the 
co-operation of Indians. In the announcement, again, was the clear admission 
that India was one entire nation and that all ideas and proposals for partition had 
been knoc>ked on the head once for all. These, said Mr. Datta, were welcome 

features of the announcement, although he had no idea of the exact nature of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford was bringing. 

Mr. N. V, If. Symona, Additional Secretary, Civil Defence Department, 
attempted to dispel tlie impression that the Department was manned by 
bureaucrats unwilling to trust the people . Explaining the functions of the Civil 
Defence Department, Mr. Symons snid these were tnuoh the same as those of the 
medical profession, partly prophylactic and partly curative, to ensure that falling 
bombs did as little damage as possible and that the damage done was repaired ae 
quickly as possible. If force was to be used either to deni with an ititernai 
disturbaiice or an attack from the air, that was the function of the civic guards or 
the Defence Department. The objective of his department, he went on, was to have 
a warden for every 150 people or 25 houses, which the warden was to visit 
regularly. So far, however, only about 50 per cent of the defence staff required 

had been obtaiiie<i. 'I'he number of wardens required bad not yet been obtained. 

Mr. SyraoiJH, dealing with the question of evacuation, snid that the policy which 
the Government of India bad asked provincial Governments to follow, was that 
first and foremost all those who had essential work to do in cities should at all 
coats stay and never leave, while as regards non-essential people, nothing should 
be done to prevent them from leaving if they wished to. The railways bad made 
elaborate plans to move such people. 

Sir Ourunath Bawoor alluded to non-official criticisms of the behaviour of 
certain military men in Poona and Bombay, and said that no one regretted more 
than the Government such occurrences. He informed the House that every incident 
involving injury or alarm to the public was promptly reported to General 
Headquarters and necessary measures were taken to avoid repetition of these 
incidents. 8ir Guninath also staUni that the Government had decided to establish 
a special military corps of military police in principal military stations to investi- 
gate all such cases and mete out severe punishment to all military men found 
guilty of gross misbehaviour to members of the public. The Government had 
also taken other measures, such as tightening of control on selling of liquor to 
military men and putting restrictions on entry of troops in certain areas with a 
view to preventing the possibility of unhappy incidents occurring. He also 
mentioned that the Government had provided a considerable sura of money for 
compensating the aggrieved parties. Sir Guninath was still si^eaking when the 
House adjourned. 

17th. MARCH Mr. G. 8 . Bozman^ Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
dealt with criticisms of the arrangements for evacuation of Indians from Burma 
and Malaya. Referring to Malaya first he estimated the total number of people 
who had come away at approximately 5,000. It bad been stated, Mr. Bozman went 
on, that in the evacuation from Penang there had been racial discrimination. So 
jfar as could be ascertained, practically all Europeans in Penang came away and he 
had not heard of any Indian who had been able to leave. He reminded the House 
that the Governor ox the Straits Settlements had made a public statement in which 
he had said that the evacuation of Penang took place without his Imowle^ or 
orders, and that should farther withdrawals of people take place he had issa^ 
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instructions that no distinction of race, creed or colour should be permitted. The 
House would understand, Mr. Bozman said, that the Government of India had 
no means now of ascertaining what the true facts were. There was no commonica* 
lion with the Malayan Government, direct or through any channels. A number of 
people who had con^e away from Malaya had told stories which were remarkably 
consistent. There was sufficient evidence to warrant a thorough and impartial 
inquiry into the actual facts when circumstances permitted such an inquiry being 
undertaken. This view had been forwarded to the proper authorities. As regards 
Burma, every ship on which we could lay hands had been employed for evacuation 
from that country and the total number of people evacuated was between 45,000 
and 50,000. That, he suggested, was not an unsatisfactory figure considering the 
short space of time and the conditions of constant air raids in which it had taken 
place. There was now in operation a scheme of evacuation by air. This scheme 
bad been organized by the Government of Burma and the Government of India 
and Indian National Airways had given, every assistance they could in providing 
machines, while Chinese National Airways ,were doing splendid work in taking 
people away from Burma. He assured the House that in this evacuation scheme, 
as in all evacuation schemes, emphasis had been laid on avoiding any kind of racial 
discrimination. 

18th. MARCH After 5 days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill the Assembly divided and passed the motion by fortynine votes to 
sixteen. The Moslem League voted against it. Of the Nationalist Party, one voted 
with the League while a few voted with the Government and some remained 
neutral. In his reply to the debate. Sir Jeremy Raieman^ Finance Member, said 
there had been comments of two kinds on the budget proposals. The greater 
volume of comment had taken the usual line about the weight of the burdens 
imposed on the country but there had also been a note of criticism that the 
sacrifice which the country was being called upon to bear at the present time was 
if anything disproportionate to the needs of the situation. He found himself much 
more impressed by the latter type of criticism than the former. Dealing at length 
with criticisms of the manner in which the accounting of lease and lend supplies 
had been done, the Finance Member referred to the suggestion that all that we 
had to do was to credit ten crores in the current year and thirty four crores in the 
year 1942-43 ; and the deficit would have vanished. This, he said, was an illusion 
of ^e kind that beset people in Britain when they thought that Russia would win 
the war for them. Critics in this case thought that America could balance the 
budget for them. After explaining the details of lease and lend arrangements, Bir 
.Teremy said that in the circumstances and in view of the amount actually includ^ 
in the budget on this account, the manner of treatment of lease lend receipts could 
not possibly have made any substantial difference in our budgetary policy. Their 
effect was so small that they neither affected the taxation nor the borrowing 
proposfds ; there could be no question of the tax-payer or the lender to Government 
being asked to make greater sacrifices on account of the way in which Government 
were at present treating the accounting of the lease lend stores. Referring to a 
question put to him about the conditions which would be attached to Iffie Govern- 
ment’s share of the re-equipment reserve for industry, the Finance Member said he 
was not at present in a position to formulate them precisely, but broadly speaking 
Government would be anxious to see that such money was not used to increase 
dividends to shareholders but utilised to strengthen the position of the industry 
concerned after the war. Alluding to the position of those who had been victims 
of heavy loss in Burma and Malaya, he said that he had not had time to discuss 
the position with those concerned. The suggestion that the central board of revenue 
was not prepared to make any allowance for the unfortunate plight of these people 
was an unjustifiable one, because the board were prepared to near all these people 
had to say and devise the most suitable measures of relief. As regards the sterling 
balances, he said these had hitherto been used in the best possible way, namely, 
extinguishing the external debt and buying up railways and so on, and Goveirnment 
would endeavour to continue to use them as opportuniHes presented themselves in 
the best possible way. 

In the course of discussion of the bill clause by clause, the Finance 
Member accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Oonind Deshmukh seeking to exempt 
certain machinery from the 20 per cent additional import duty. The amendment 
was passed. The machinery concerned is comprised in items numbers 72, 72(1), 
72(2) and 72(3) of the first swedule to the Tariff Act. 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta moved another amendment the effect of which would 
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be to oiampt protected induetriei from the carehaige on omtomi datiee. The 
emeodmeDt was rejected. Ihe Hoa^e then adjourned. 

letli. MARCS : — A sudden development took place tOHlay while Mr if A. Jrofait'e 
amendment prortosinfc to omit from the Finance Bill the pFov|8ion for taxing inoomei 
between Re. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 was under discussion. Mr. L JT. Meitra mentioned a 
point which had escaped the Governments attention and had not been mentioned 
in earlier debates. He said that the Bengal Act taxing trades, professions, oal lingo 
and employments provided that every person liable to Income-tax must pay a 
fixed annual tax of Bs. 30. *lliiji meant that new asseasees would not only 
pay Rs. 16 annually to the Government of India but would also become liable 
to pi^ Rs. 30 tf> the Bengal Government. This revelation came as a bombshell. 
Sir Jeremy Bateman was iiiforme<i that Mr. Afoitra^e contention was correct. It 
was also stated that another province, probably the 0. P., also has leKislatlon 
taxing employments. Mr. Jamnadae Mehta^ Mr N, M. Joehi and Mr. A. C Dutia 
supported the amendment in the interests of the tH)orer classes and Mr. K. 
Neogy reinforced Mr. Moitra's point by quoting textiially from the Bengal Aot. 
Sir Cowaeji Jfhangir had intended supporting the amendment on political grounds 
because he did not wish to diHturb in these days the mental equilibrium of the 
class afifeeted by the proposed extension of the income-tax cl assifl cation, but felt 
doubly convinced after liearing Mr. Muirra that the ameiidnieiit sltonld be passed. 
He also brought forth the argument that during the last elections to the Central 
Asaemhly in 1934, the lowering of the taxable income to Ka. 1,000 had resulted 
in such a large increase in enfranidiizHd persons that the Congress won the 
elections easily. If this limit was again lowered, the Congress might be grateful 
to the Finance Member but not to the other parties. 

Sir Jeremy Bnieman announced amidst cheers the decision of the Government 
to raise the limit of the lower minimum level of income-tax from Ks. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1.500. This means that out of the estimated new assessees ntimliering 750, 
000 about 500.000 will be exempted from income-tax and that the estimated income- 
tax from this class of over a crore of rupees will be siibstantiatly reduced. 

While announcing this ooncesston, Sir Jeremy Raisman did not hide from 
the House that he ruefully viewed the damage thus done to an im|x>rtaiit feature 
of his Budget. His proftosal was not intendeti so much to get revenue as to make 
the lower classes tigliten their belt and reduce consumption. He had oalciilated 
that under the original proposal purchasing power to the extent of a hundred crorea 
would !iave been affected, while under the modification he had aiiiionticed only 
Rs. 40 crorea of purchasing power would be affected. The Finance Meinher said 
that even though the point raised by Mr. Moitra showed an entirely unintended 
consequence, the Finance Bill had provided escape in that the people in Bengal could 
contrionie to Defence Loans and not pay tax on income. As by cliosiiig the first 
alternative they would not become asseasees they would not bo liable to the 

e rovincial tax. However, he had decided to make a gesture to the non-official 
enches, hut in order to encourage saving he intended to maintain the alternative 
of subscription to Defence ix^aiis for classes havitig incomes of from Rs. 1.000 to 
Rs. 2,000 even though the msjority of these classes would now be not liable to 
income-tax. He did not think that Sir Cowasji Jahangir's feare about franchise 
were well grounded and in any case, it was not the business of the House in 

considering financial proposals to worry about the effect on the number of 
the electorate. ^ . 

Mr Kazmi withdrew his amendment and, instead, l>r, Banerjee moved an 
amendment which was in the name of Mr. Lnlchand Navalrai^ fixing the 

minimum level at Rs. 1,500. The House adopted thia amendment. 

fiOth. MARCH The Finance Bill was passed to-day by 44 votaa to 14. 
The minority represented the Moslem League Party’s votes. The Nationelist 
Party remained neutral and did not participate in the third reading of the Bill 
owing to the feeling exptMsed by the leader of the party that the Ohair’e ruling 
regarding the scope of the debate on the third reading had curtailed the power ol 
the Houee. This attitude of the Natiooeliet Party combined with the Moslem 
Lsague’s previous decision to tske no further pert in the debete resulted in 
tho ourtailmenl of the debete whieh might otherwise have lasted the entire eitting. 

House next resomed diecussion on the amendment to reduce the price m 
poiteaidi to two pice. Mn Jt. C. Ntogy recalled the mrineiple of ratinli»g the 

Postal Department on a eommerciil basis and felt that that principle had been 

aaerified withont expltnailon and without a promise that it would be restored 
after war. Sir Jeremy RaUman read out a part of his spsech iutiq|loclng the 
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emergeney Finatiee Bill in 1840, when he made It clear that the f>ropoaa1 to 
inoreaae poatal rates was ‘‘a rehicle for an indirect tax.” llie House wSs satisd^ 
with the explanation but eleren members of the opposition insisted on recording 
tfaeir support for the r^uotion motion. 

When the Finance Member mored the third reading of the Bill, Mian 
Ohiae^ud^din suggested unanimous support to the Bill as a moral encouragement 
to the soldiers fighting India's battles. After Mr. Kazmi had thanked the Finance 
Member for exempting the Tower classes from income-tax, the debate abruptly 
concluded and the Uoiise voted on the Finance Bill The House then adjourned 
till the 24th. March. 

S4th. MARCH The Assembly devoted to-day to consideration of non-official 
Bills. Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai, leader of the Congress Party, along with a few other 
members of the Congress Party, attended the Assembly to-day. 

The House passed the Bills amending the Indian Limitation Act and the 
Indian Companies Act, as passed by the Council of State. 

Weekly Holidays Bill 

25th. MARCH On the motion of Mr. B, C, Prior ^ the House passed the 
Weekly Holidays Bill which provides that every person employed otherwise than in 
a confidential capacity or in position of management in any shop, restaurant or 
theatre shall be allowed in each week a holiday of one whole day. The Bill extends 
to the whole of^ British ^ India and will come into force in a province or in a 
specified area within a province only if the provincial Government by notification 
in the official Gazette so directs. 

The Assembly also passed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar^e Bill facilitating the 
collection of statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. The House then 
adiourned till the Slat. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

81st. MARCH : — On the motion of Mr. S. N» Roy the Assembly passed the 
Motor Vehicles Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act 1939. Mr. Roy said the 
amendments proposed were more or less of a formal nature. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Release op Political Prisoners 

1st. APRIL :—nie Assembly to-day threw out by 37 votes to 16 Mr. AifcWf 
Chandra Lutta'a resolution recommending to the Government that steps be taken 
for the immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus. 
Hie Moslem League Party remained neutral. 

After Mr, K, C, Neogy, Mr. L, K. Maitra, Mr. Kailash Bihar Lai, Mr. G. V, 
Deahmukh. Mr. Chattopadyaya, Mr. Kazmi and Sardar Sant Singh had spoken in 
support of the resolution, Mr. Lutta said that Hiv Reginald MaxweWa (Home 
Member) remark that the main political parties in the country regarded it as their 
duty to act as factories for the manufacture of fifth columnists was untrue and a 
gross calumny on the people of India. He demanded that Bir Reginald should 
withdraw his remark. He declared that the Government’s present policy was cripp- 
ling India’s war effort and asked them, even at this late hour, to realize the gravity 
of the situation and act with broadmindedness. The Home Member winding up the 
debate said that the number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
and still serving imprisonment on February 1, 1942 was 720, out of whom the 
number of aatyagraha prisoners was 441, as compared with 6,5^ on November 1, 
1941. The number of persons released so far was 6,475. Those detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules on February 1, 1942 were 1,141 as compared to 
1,650 on November 1, 1941. He informed the House that acting on the suggestion 
of the Government of India all Provincial Governments were reviewing the eases of 
these prisoners and the result of their review was not yet known. He was, there- 
fore, not in a position to give further information on the subject and 8tm;gesM that 
members should await the outcome of the review of cases by Provincial Governments 
before considering the subject further. He made it clear that it was "not the desire 
of the Government to retain any one who was anti-Fascist and who was determined to 
assist in the prosecution of the war, and he was doing his best to ascertain how 
many of the prisoners belonged to this class. Be added ti^at Mr. Sami Chandra 
Ross’# ease was not being reviewed ^ a tribunal at. the moment, and would have to 
be considered latest. He assured the House that the Government was not ao indiffismt 
on the question as some members of the Houae thought. The resolutloa was pressed 
to a division and lost by 37 votes to 16i The Assembly then adjournad sfns m. 



Ceneiilissimo And Madame Cliiaiis KafjM’s Fiait 

Comradethip-In-Arms Of Two Great Counlriet 

Few events durinf the past decade have so deeply stirred the imagination of 
the Indian people or so spontaneously evoked their goodwill and sympathy as the 
recent visit of Their Uzcellencies the Oeneralissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Coming as it did at a time when China and India are engaged in mortal combat 
against a common aggressor* the* visit was far more than a mere gesture of 
neighbourly cordiality ; it was a mission of supreme significance* designed to 
strengthen the like of friendship that stretch acrosa the centuries and to seal a 
blood-bond of comrade-ship-in -arm a between two grat iiations—nations which bet* 
ween them number eight hundred million souls or one-third of the population of 
the World. India on her part rose eoual to the orcasion and, in doing honour to 
her auguat visitors in the way she did* demonstrated to the world that her heart was 
one with China and that she was determined fully to discharge her share of the 
burden in furtherance of the common cause. 

The Generalissimo 

Till a few years back the Oeneralissimo, though the head of a Government, 
was not much heard of in the West. He was not respectable. To many be was 
but one of the many modernised warlords of China, a short of bandit-ohief. To 
some he was a mere adventurer and to others he was jnst another revolutionary. 

The great Democracies of the West turned a deaf car to China’s wail for help 
and justice. And most of them did not care to understand the great role that 
Chiang was playing as the maker of Modern China. 

But the past four years of splendid resistance put up by China against the 
superior forces of Jafian, aud tlie exigencies of the Second World War opened the 
eyes of the West. Slowly but surely both the United States and Britain began to 
realise the value and the valour of the great Chinese leader. 

Whnt is the secret of Chiang’s greatness ? The answer is simple— he stands 
as the indomitable spirit of China. 

Bis life itself reads like a romance though he himself is stern and stoic. 

Though now a Christian, Chiang was nurtured in the ancient confusian tradl* 

tions of China, in which his widowed mother firmly believed. His father, a trader 

in the village of Cbikow, died when the future leader was a boy. His loving 

mother painfully scraped together the means to give her sou an ofiicer’a education 
at Paotiiigsiu Military Academy, ^^hen he was fifteen she married him to a girl 
named Mao. 

Chiang’s aon from his first marriage, Chiang Ching-kuo, was sent to Moscow 
in the heyday of Soviet-Chinese friendship after the last war. Becoming a Commu- 
nist, be quarrelled witli his father but now has job in China’s propaganda depart* 
ment 

Turning-point in Chiang’s career was his meeting with pretty and accomplished 
Miss Soong Mei-ling, youngest daughter of .the rich Christian, Americaniaed Booog 
family. Divorcing bis first wife with a comfortable annuity and diamiaaiiig hia con* 
cubinea, China’s leader married Mei-ling, and, in course of time, waa baptised. 

Ohiang’s marriage into the Booiig family made him, posthumously* a brother- 
in-law of the late great Sun Yat-sen, ’’Father of the Chinese Bepublic,” for 6un*i 
widow was Soong Mew-ling’s elder sister. 

Ever since Maishal Chiang met the great Dr. Sun he bad been bis loyal 
follower. In the 1910 Cliineae revolution he followed his leader to China and 
commanded a ^dare-to-die” brigade of 100 men which captured Hangchow. 

At the end of the last war* Sun Yat-sen sent henchman Chiang to Moscow as 
hb representative. Though he did not like Communism, Chiang learnt much from 
the Bkd Army. 

Back in China, be was put in charge of the new Whampoa Military Academy. 
Trained there were the hundreds of efficient ofiSceis who are now figbttiiE. the war 
against Japan. 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the Soong family became pre*emUient in 
Chinese politics. Soong Mei-ling’s eldest sister married beavyjowled Dr* Hsiang 
Bai Knng, China’s Viec-Piemier and Finance Minister. 

BroSer Tsu-Ven Soong (T. V. lor short) is Presid^i ol (he Bank of Cfiilnp, 
fhe fibancial wizard who gets supplies and loans from abroad* 
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Ai tba bead of the EuominteiiK, from 1927 onwetds, Ohians was entroated 
with the tank of utiif^iiig bis vast land. 

But hit difficulties were great. Vested interests, foreign intrigues» Japan’s 
greedy arms and internal fends made his task appear as almost superhuman. But 
he battled with indomitable courage. 

And to unite China the Generalissimo employed three weapons : one 
economic, one i>olitical and one military. The last two he nsed very often at 
the same time, like those old duellists who carried a sword in one hand and a 
dagger in the other. Bo Chiang would argue politely with some recalcitrant warlord 
while he moved up his troops to the border of the warlord’s province. In the last 
resort it was the Central Government army which made his policv possible : it was, 
BO to speak, the final and unanswerable argument. Well*armed, well-trained by 
German officers, regularly paid (an unusual thing with Chinese armies) and 
peraonally devoted to General Chiang, these divisiotis became the nucleus of a 
formidable force. They were ao clearly a match for any provincial army that 
warlords rarely insisted on putting the matter to the test, and if they did, tiie 
dispute was quickly settled. 

But by the time that warlords were quelled new dissensions arose. 

Alone among tiie oilier Powers, Soviet Ktissia had taken a very early and 
abiding interest in China's national movement and Communism had found a fertile 
soil in the mind of young Oiiina. Soon these young stalwarts began to assert 
themselves in the Councils of the Ktiomintang. These leftist tendencies were not 
obviously to the taste of Chiang Kai-shek who began to put them down with a 
atrong hand. 

But Communism could not be scorched so easily. The Reds emerged as the 
champions of the tieasaiitry and they formed first-class armies of their own to stand 
up against the crack troops of Chiang. But luckily these fights came to an end the 
moment that Obiatig decided to resist the Japanese aggressor and the Bed armies 
of China, patriotically, submitted themseives to his command. Behind this union 
lies one of the roost curious episodes of modern history—the kidnapping of the 
Generali ssi mo by the Bed troops. 

It happened this way. To keep the Communists enclosed in the mountain 
refuge in the far-off Bbetisi. General Chiang had sent Chiang Hsueliliang, the Young 
Marshal, as Pacification i om mission er” with his own army of Manchurian troops. 
These men, however, had been driven out of Manchuria by the Japanese four years 
earlier and longed passionately for revenge. They had no wish to fight the 
Communists who were then preaching the gospel of the United Front against Japan. 

And so the two armies fraternised and Biaii became a centre of the anti- Japanese 
movement. Thousands of students flocked for military training. 

It was a great blow to Generalissimo Ciiiang and he decided to investigate 
the matter personally. In December of 1936, he flew to Sian with a small personal 
retinue to dfemaiid an explanation. But he found the situation far worse than he 

had anticipated. For Manchurian troops and the Communists were on the point of 

rebellion. The Young Marshal argued with the Generalissimo to drop his war with 
the Communists and concentrate the efforts of United China against the Japanese 
invader. But the Generalissimo was obstinate and rebellion broke out. 

The soldiers fell upon Ohiang's retinue and killed some of the staff. The 
Generalissimo himself tried to escape over a suow^overed mountain, but he was 
captured and made prisoner. 

'i'he question was what to do with him. The more fanatical of Beds wanted 
to finish him off then and there. Other were ready to kill him if he refused to 

listen to reason. But the young Marshal and the Communist leaders thought better. 

They tried to persuade the Generalissimo by argument and solitary confinement, 
but they realised that no matter what happened, it would do no good to kill the 
one man in China, who could pretend to command the uatiou’a loyalty. 

The chief danger to his life came from less intelligent or more unscrupoloai 
members of the Nanking Government, who wanted to tend out a punitive expraition 
against the rebels without delay. If they had done sOt the Oenwalissimo's life 
wowld have been worth little. But fortunately, they were persuaded against this 
lolly by General Chiang's wife, his personal sdviiier, Mr Donald, and hia brother- 
in law, T. V. Soong. These three with the great courage (for they could hot knoir 
the real situation ) at once flew to Sian and negotiated with the rebela. 

What actually happened in the arguments which went on interminably in Bian 
no one knows, as an English writer says. But the Qeneralissiino refused to give w 
god made no promise of any kind. 
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Wlien the leaders of this strange rebellion finally permlUed Chiang to fly 
back to Nanking, a free man, they believed that they had failed. But the experience 
had its effect. Having saved his face and proved, incidentally, hit personal courage, 
Ohiang slowly and imperceptibly began to change his policy. 

'Ihe Kuomintang Congress continued to denounce the Reds and opposed the 
United Fron^ but it was clear that the campaign agaist the Reds had been 
quietly called off. In return the Communists abandoned the anii^Government 
propaganda and some of their most revolutionary doctrines and concentrated instead 
on the necessity of united action against Japan. 

And so. during ail these four dreary years, United fChina has faced the 
battering ox Japan’s military machines, unflinchingly. Her cities have been 
destroys, her homes were pulled down and her villages looted. But China’s brave 
sons and daughters carry on their fight for freedom, an inspiring example to the 
rest of the world.— (Free India). 

The Arrival in India 

The arrival of the great Chinese leader and his noble consort in India was 
as dramatic as it was iinext^cted. Indeed, at the express desire of the visitors 
themselves, the secret was so well-kept that few, even in high ofiicial circles, were 
aware of their presence in the country till after a few days, it was only when the 
Generalissimo and his party had been comfortably settled in New Delhi as the 
guests of the Government of India, five days after they first landed on Indian soil, 
that the veil of secrecy was lifted and the news of their arrival announced. The 
following is an eye- witness’s account of their arrival in New Delhi : 

At 1-30 P. M. on Monday, February 9, a mysterious special train slowly 
steamed into New Delhi railway station and stopped opposite the ceremonial plat- 
form. Have for a few select officiala of the Government of India who had asaembled 
there, the arrival was unnoticed. A few policemen guarded the entrance, but there 
was no unusual activity. The citizen went about his normal task unaware of im- 
pending aeiisation. On the platform, a high ofiicial of the Government of India 
stepped forward as the door of a saloon opened and a slim, dapper figure stepped 
out, accompanied by a distinguished-looking lady. From other saloons also several 
persons alighted on the platform. Warm greetings were exchanged, and the party 
drove off in closed cars to the Viccri^al Estate where they were accommodated in 
two sumptuous residences placed at their disposal. 

*'Tbe same afternoon a reception was held in honour of the distinguished 

S uests in the l)urbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House. His Excellency the Viceroy 
elivered an address of welcome, to which an appropriate reply was given by 
the chief guest. The ceremony, which was attended by His Excellency the 
Oommander-in -Chief and other Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
was an impressive one. 

*^Later, the guests were entertained to tea by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow. After tea the party walked in the beautiful Moghul Gardena 
of the Viceroy s House, where, amidst the fountains and poplars, they faced a 
battery of cameras. 

**At dawn on Tuesday the National Flag of the Chinese Republic was broken 
on the masthead of the residences where the guests were housed, informing New 
Delhi, India and the world that Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and l£tdame 
Chiang Kai-shek were in our midst. 

** Representatives of the Press had been informed of the event the previous 
afternoon by a spokesman of the Government of India, but the secret had been 
well-kept. On Tuesday morning, however, banner headlines in the Press informed 
the general public of the arrival of the .distinguished visitors. Newspapers were 
in great demand and the public eagerly discussed details of one of the most 
senssUonsl events in modern times. 

'* Never before had the' Leader of the Chinese people done such honour to a 
neighbouring country. Never before bad India have the opportunity of greeting 
so great a statesman, who was yet a man of the people. It was an event, nnique 
and historic.” 

Viceroy’s Address of Weleome 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency tbs Viceroy 
at the reception held in honour of Their Excellencies the Generalisstmo and 
Madame Chiang Kai sbek in the Durbar Hail of the Viceroy's House : 

**Your Exoeilency and Madame Chiang Kal-sbek— 

’In the name of HU Hajesty the King-Emperor, I bid yon wdoome to India. 
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**M7 OdleAguet of the Executive Council of the Government of Indie ere 
Kethered in this room to do honour to e great men, end to e greet lady, end to 
merk e moment which, I em persnadedt will come to be known es e turning point 
cd history. This is e meeting which sets a seel upon the comradeahip*in-arme 
of two greet netions-^nations which between them number eight hundred million 
souls— <me* third of the population of the world : it is e meeting which bodes our 
enemies no good, end this they soon will learn to their cost. 

*1 know that I speak for every one of my Colleagues when I say how deeply 
sensible we are of the honoui: that Your Ezoelleticy and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
have done us in voyaging so far, across great mountains and rivers, through all 
the perils of the air in time of war, to strengthen tlie ancient links of friendship 
that stretch across the centuries between China and Indie. 

''Geography has set a barrier between our two countries, but civilisation, 
adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual freedom— all those elements 
that go to nourish the spirit of man— have overcome them. 

We can trace down the years, throughout the history of our nations, mutual 
influences, religious, cultural and political, that have made themselves felt from 
the earliest times to this present day ; a day when China, following the path 
prescribed by the revered Dr. Bun Yat Ben, founder and father of the Republic, 
and under the leadership of her National Government magnificently inspired by 
Your Excellency/ is opposing so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan. 

*^For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to stand as allies by your 
side in the line of battle we have had good cause to admire the bravery and 
staunchness that have characterised China’s gallant and unremitting resistance to 
the aggressors. China’s heroism is the inspiration of us all. As one of your own 
statesmen has recently said, she is the veteran of Asia’s fight for freedom. In the 
maintenance of that struggle we know well that yon, our guests today, have carried 
the chief burden. Be assured that, to the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
with China, even as she is mightily aiding us. I ask Your Excellency to believe 
that these are not mere words. My Colleagues and 1 affirm that India’s heart is 
one with China and that we will strive powerfully to discharge our share of the 
burden in furtherance of our common cause, and so by our added effort, to bring 
nearer the day when China and the whole British Empire, with our great allies, will 
march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory. 

''For us it is a matter for pride and pleasure that, at a moment when the 
direction of China’s war effort into even stronger channels must be claiming your 
daily attention, you have felt able to undertake this visit to our country. A year 
MO we were honoured by the presence of the Head of China’s Examination Yuan, 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and from him we learned that, vast though the land of China is, 
her sons and daughters are all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s 
cause, in the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We believe that in this 
shining example of China’s unity there is enshrined a jewel of great price, a pre- 
cious nope and inspiration for all men in a discordant world. 

" Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my words of welcome. You 
will have opportunity hereafter, 1 trust, for further meeting and profitable discussi- 
ons with my Colleagues. 

"We are privileged now to do honour to the leaders of China’s manhood and 
womanhood, happily in our midst today. India is proud and glad to receive you. 
From OUT hearts we hope that we shall be able to make you comfortable here after 
your arduous journey ; that you, and the other distinguished guests whom we are 
privileged to welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and some rest. 




meeting not only for India and China but for the whole world. On behalf of India 
we extend the warmest welcome that our hands and hearts can give to your 
Excellency, to Madame, and to all who have accompanied you.” 

The Generalissimo's Reply 

His Excellency the Generalissimo Chiang Eai-abek in hia reply aaid : 

"Your Excellency, "On behalf of the people of China, I wish to thank you for thia 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Madame Obiang and myself. I am happy 
to have this opportunity of visiting India, one of our allies, and China’s brotherly 
neighbour. The subject of my visit is to have personal exchange of views with Your 
Excellency, the members of your Government and prominent men in Indian pnblie 
life in order to secure more effective united effmrta against aggression. 1 fttUy 
appreciate the importance of our meeting. 
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** As Tonr Excellence has pointed oat, the ipiritual bonds between oar two 
eoantries are no new development ; no mere growth of yesterday. In days almost 
legendary, Chinese seekers after truth found their way to India after years of peri- 
lous travel through arid deserts and over sky-reaching mountains to drink at the 
inexhaustible fountain of Indian philosophy. They took back to their motherland, in 
the face of indescribable dangers and difficulties, the priceless volumes which em- 
bodied the wisdom of India. 

*1 am appreciative of Your Excellency’s reference to the cultural background 
between the two peoples. Without doubt, it was partly owing to its existence that 
the Indian nation was moved to express deep sympathy with its from the moment 
that we began our war of resistance. The enemy— now the common enemy— tried 
every expedient to divert that sympathy to himself. India was not mism for a 
moment. When Japan made perBdious offers of friendship, the illustrious Poet 
Tagore in noble language voiced the burning indignation which India felt in being 
asked to grasp in amity a blood-stained hand. 

*T am further grateful to Your Excellency for the tribute you paid to the 
Founder of the Republic of China, Dr. Run Yat Ben. The principles which he has 
bequeathed to us have been responsible for the new spirit that has inspired the 
Chinese people to do their share in making a better world for mankind. 

*Tt is now Ciiina’s turn to show her appreciation of what India has done for 
her in a realisric way. The extension of the war to the Bonth Pacifio has brought 
the invasion of this country within the realm of possibility. Any attempted attack 
on India by Japan would have to be through Burma. The threat through Burma 
was one of the Buiqects discussed by me and General Bir Archibald Wavell, when 
he paid his flying visit to Chungking a month ago. An arrangement has already 
been made for the despatch of Clitnese troops to Burma to assist in its defence. 
The first steps have thus been jointly taken to safeguard India from a landwiae 
invasion from the east by using Chinese experience and man-power. On the north 
and east, Oliina is India’s shield from land invasion. China is proud and glad 
that it is so. 

**Your Excellency, you have very kindly mentioned that China has been the first 
to take up arms in this world struggle for freedom. While this is true, 1 wish to 
point out that during the last four and a half years of our resistance to aggression, 
we have been spiritually sustained and materially assisted by His Majesty’s 
Govern men t, and hy the people of the British Empire. I bring to Your Excellency, 
His Majesty’s Representative in India, the heart-felt thanks of the Chinese army 
and peo) (e. 

'^Now that we are comrades-in-arms, standing shoulder to shoulder against 
aggression, Your Excellency’s enlighteneil leadership constitutes a great contribution 
to the common cause. At the same time I am fully conscious of the added respon- 
sibility that has fallen upon my shoulders. We pledge to our valued ally, who 
occupies an important and unique position, our friendship and co-operation In 
attaining our common goal which is to defeat aggression and ensure victory for the 
democratic front.” 

Generallstlmo ■ Busy Day 

The round of engagements of the Generalissimo began on the morning of 
Tuesday, February 10, with a talk with His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, 
followed by interviews with Bir Sultan Ahmed, Bir Raroaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. 
M. 8. Aney, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Later in the morning, Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
paid a return official visit to the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Ksi-shek. 

In the evening, a State Banquet was given by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow in honour of the distingiiisbBd visitors. Kighty-six guests 
were assembled in the Banquet Hall of the Viceroy’s House, including many high 
officials aud other well-known public figures. Among the members of the Ohineae 
party present were : Their Excellenciea Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Madame 
Chiang ; Dr. Wang Chung Hui, Secretary General, Supreme National Defence 
Council ; General Bhang Chen, Chief General Officer, National Military Goancil ; 
General Chow Chi-Chou, Director, National Aviation Commiaaion ; Mr. Chang Tao 
Fan, Dean of Political Institute ; Mr. Hollington K. Tong, Vice-Minister of In- 
formation ; Colonel Chen TsI Tseng, Personal A, D. C. and Baaineaa Manager ; 
Major-General Fisher Hou : Dr. Pao Ohung-Jien, Ohineae OonanLGeneral. 
Oalottttn ; and UenL-Oohmel ree Taong Kan, Secretary and A. D. 0. 
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Viemy’t SpeMh at Baaqaet 

Proposing health of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang 
Eai«shek, in the course of the Banquet, His Excellency the Vicery said : 

'^Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

^A most wise philosopher— none other than Confucius— has asked : Ts it not 
delightful to have men of ki/idred spirit come to one from afar ?’ 

*None of the posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we who. on this happ^ occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their distinguished 
companions. 

'^The story of China during the last decade cannot be read apart from the 
names of our guests of honour. They have woven themselves into the heroic 
pattern of fortitude, determination and united endeavour, which China today holds 
up as it were a banner to the civilised world. 

^1 do not need to remind you of what is already history. Throughout nearly 
five bitter and strenuous years the Generalissimo and his consort have concentrated 
and symbolised in their persons the glorious resistance of Free China to the 
onslaughts of the Japanese aggressor. In a dark hour for the British Empire 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, once declared that 
we would fight on ‘if necessary for years, and if necessary alone’. China has 
honourable cause to know the meaning of those words. Standing alone against 
a powerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight the torch of fre^om, 
and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden. 

‘That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, neither they 
nor we stand alone ; for today as Allies, with strength and resources joined, we 
face the future with renewed determination and confidence. A few weeks ago 
His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the Supreme Command over all the 
Forces of the Allied Nations operating in Chinese theatre of war, which will 
include Indo-China and Thailand. We are proud indeed that one of the first 
acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption of that great command 
has been to visit our land of India. Their gracious and courageous gesture 
sweeps aside the barriers which nature has erected, and causes us to see, perhaps 
more clearly than before, how near are China and India to each other, and how 
many of the priceless gifts of civilisation they have in common. In both 
the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail : in both the lamp of freedom has 
been lit ; and we in India may well learn from China what can be done by valiant 
and selfless men and women to survive and overcome the worst shocks of the 
aggressor and to work together for a common and unselfish end. 

“Her Excellency Madame Ghiang Kai-shek, we know, has been an inspiration 
not only to the cause of China itself but to the greater world, and most certainly 
to India. We have heard of her tireless labours in the cause of war relief and 
in finding homes for refugee children and for the orphans of gallant soldiers killed in 
the struggle. We know too that she has been frequently expos^ to the danger of war 
and has accompanied her husband on his campaigns, It is our good fortune that 
she accompanies him, too, on his errands of friendship, and we are proud 
to have her with us tonight. 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when the enemy is 
threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the sodiers of China have come, 
without stint, to stand by the side of ours on the Burma front. That is the act 
of a great Ally, and of a brother too. These are the men— and here is their 
leader— among whose battle honours are inscribed the names of Changsha and 
Taierchwang. We shall fight this war, therefore, confident and proud in the 
knowledge that we shall be with China through rough and smooth, through fair 
weather and foul until the victorious end. It shall be with us as with John 
Bunyan’s pilgrim : 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is, 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
^ To be a pilgrim.’ 
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With God’s help our pilgrimsge, side by side with Chius and our other 
mighty Allies, shall not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia, ia 
Europe, on the high seas ; until our banners of victory float at last on a free air, 
purg^ of tyranny and oppression. There could be no happier augury of that dawn 
of ^ctory towards which we now march together than the presence with us tonight 
of the two leaders of China’s fight for freedom. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

Relying to the toast, His Excellency the Generalissimo said : 

”Your Excellencies. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal honour which 
we deeply appreciate. You have been very generous in your praise of our personal 
endeavours. In those nearly five strenuous years of which you have spoken our 
contribution has not been as great as we wished. It is the united people of 
China, who true to their ideals, have borne the brunt of the battle for democracy. 
Since Japan’s first invasion of Chinese soil, they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance and generosity 
with but one aim : out of the agonizing sufferings and losses that have been 
Inflicted upon us, there shall arise a new world in which men and women can 
live in peace and happiness. « 

“Since the outbreak of the Pacific War, China and India have been drawn 
closer together. In the midst of the trial of war, I have availed myself of the 
first opportunity to visit India, our ally, in order to get better acquainted with 
her potentialities and the possibility of her contribution to the joint cause. 1 am 
glad that I have come and have learned much during my short stay here. 
We have a Chinese saying : “To have one look at things is a hundred times 
more satisfactory than hearsay.” 1 am truly impressed with the greatness of India, 

*‘Your Excellency, it is n great pleasure for ns to meet you and know you. 
Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive, and your statesmanship is profound. 
You have made me feel that I may draw without stint upon the ^ richness 
of your wisdom. Excellency, Lady Linlithgow, your unbounded interest in social 
work was known to us before our visit. We should like to convey to you our 
sincere esteem. 

“You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill. Since 
this great leader assumed office, I have been in aa close personal touch as the 
distance which lies between him and me has permitted, and I have found in him 
stimulation and encouragement. 

“Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in Burma. 
When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell in Chunking, I told him that he 
could count on China’s co-operatioti and assistance in ioint resistance against 
aggression. 1 have done my best to make this promise good. This is no merit. It 
is the duty of one ally to another. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 now have the honour to propose the health of Their 
Excellencies, the Viceroy and Lady Linlinthgow.” 

Generallaaimo at Cmnonlal Parade 


On Wednesday morning 11th. Feb. at 11 A. M., a ceremonial parftde of troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Delhi was held on the ceremonial parade ground, 
west of the War Memorial Arch, New Delhi, in honour of His Excellency the 
Generalissimo. 

His Excellency the Generalissimo, who was sccompanied by His Excellenoy 
the Commander-in -Chief, took the salute. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Connell and members of the Legislative Assembly were present, in addition to 
civil and military officers. The following is an eye-witneai account of the parade : 

"Anxious to get a glimpse of ihe almost legendary figure of the man around 
whom Chinese resistance to the Japanese aggressor has centred for the past five 
wears, thousands of people, representative of all sections of life in the Indian Capital, 
including many Chinese residents, turned out at the ceremonial parade, 'llie 
setting was impressive. A large number of troops lined the parade ground, whioh 
•tiehmea parallel to Kingsway, the magnifteeut avenue from the Vt^roy’a Bouse 
to the War Memorial. Faclog them in an enelosure provided for notable spectators 
vm high civil and military officers and other notabilities. 
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A turn ttUaont cheer rang ont ae the erowd had ite drct glimpM of his Excell- 
snojr the Generaliesimo Ohiang Kai*shek, seated beeide His Excellency Uie Oomman- 
der-in-Ohief, in a big Bolle Myce. The oar slowly drove down the Kingsway from 
the Viceroy’s House* the Generalissimo smilingly acknowledging the plaudits while 
carrying out a quick inspection of the troops. After the inspection the 
Generalissimo and the Commander*in*Chief mounted the dais at 
the saluting base, where the Generalissimo took the salute as company 
after company— British and Indian — marched past. The Beaforth High- 
landers, the Roval Inniskilltng Fusiliers, the machine-gun battalion of the Rajputana 
Rifles, the Punjab Regiment, the Frontier Forces Reginmeut, Paratroop. battalions 
and the Hyderabad Lancers participated in the parade. A number of armoured 
carriers in the march past aroused the interest of the distinguished visitors. 

’*At the conclusion of the march past, the Generalissimo was introduced to 
Ijsdy Wavell and Lady Hartley, and then, accompanied by the Oommander-in- 
Ohief, entered the car and drove off amidst renewed cheers.*’ 

More Interviews 

During the rest of the day the Generalissimo granted inj;erviews to several 
more visitors, including the Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Maulana Abul Kalam 
Asad, the Oongress President. 

In the evening, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Rsi-shek attended a 
banquet given in their honour by His Excellency the Com mander-iii- Chief. 

On Thursday morning, the Generalissimo gave interviews to Bir Andrew Clow, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Homi Mody, Mr. Raghaveudra Rao and Mr. N. R. Bar- 
ker, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and General Bhiimsher Jung 
Bahadur Kana of Nepal. Among the visitors in the afternoon was His Highness 
the Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Madame Chlang’s Message to Indian Women 

The highlight of Thursday’s (12th. February) functions, however, was a 
reception arranged in honour of Madame Chiang Kai-shek by the All-India 
Women’s Conference at the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. Replying to the 
address of welcome presented to her by the Conference, Madame Chiang said : 

Words are inadequate to express my hearty appreciation of the kindness that 
has prompted you to hold this meeting of welcome in my honour. The opportunity 
of meeting so manv representative women of India alone is sufficient reason for me 
to join my husband in coming to this great country. Mrs. Pandit some time ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to my work I did not feel that I ought to 
leave China just then. The inward urge that I should come has been, however, 
latent for a long time. Therefore when the Generalissimo decided to take this 
trip, this urge became crystallized into action. Now that 1 am here and stand in 
the midst of the women leaders of India, who like their Chinese sisters are making 
immense contributions to their beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, 
I am happy. 

’’Your chairman has referred to the long and traditional relationship between 
our two countries, and to a renewal of those ancient bonds of culture. I wish to 
reciprocate in full measure this sentiment. The Chinese have always regarded the 
people of India as their brothers. Our two countries have had long religious asso- 
ciation. Indeed, China and India are two pillars which today are supporting the 
economic and industrial edifice of Asia. We are proud of the important part which 
we are playing together in making the world safe for democracy. 

’’Mrs. Pandit has paid me a tribute for my share in the war of resistance to 
aggression. While appreciating this, may I have your permission to share the 
tribute with my fellow country women. In the past four years and a half, every 
section of Chinese life has been called upon to give its utmost for the nation ; and 
among those who have responded nobly to the needs of the crisis have been the 
women. The war, its multitude of problems, has brought forth a large number of 
new organizations concerned with refuge, aid, war relief, increase of prodnction 
enterprises and care of war orphans. 

”Our Chinese women are doing their tasks willingly and cheerfully because 
one cannot live in China and feel and think without being moved to action. The 
fact that a Japanese bombing raid kills 4,000 people in a single day may mean noth- 
ing to people living a great distance away from the scene, but when one hrara 
flames roar, bombs thud, and sees the horrid outcome of meeting of human flesh 
and steel sharpnel, then the zealiriee of war become Tery real* Omhese women have 
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foiitont to carry out measures for their relief. 

> ^The desperation of the enemy— also your enemy now— Ksaosed by dm failure to 
msilie military advantages at will has led him to pursue a policy of slaughter of 
inmNmnt people, men and women, of violence, of destruction of property, and of 
indiseriminate bombing in the hope of terrorizing those living in the Interior of 
Ohina. buch Japanese barbarism has not only failed to terrorise Chinese women 
to ssy nothing of Chinese men, but it has inifiieiieed them to work all the harder 
for the rescue of the injured, the safe^^uarding of homeless children and refugees, 
and evacuating of them to safer localities. 

''Under the auspices of our Women’s Advisory Council, women have been en- 
couraged to work on the farms in place of their men who have joined the army. 
For those women who ate unsuited lor farm, work, factories have been established to 

S *ve them employment. The Womeirs Advisory Council also sees to it that while 
eir mothers are working either On the farms or in the factories the older children 
are cared for in homes and the younger ones sent to day nurseries. Jo the broad 
sweep of the war work carried on by the women of China, devotion and accomplish- 
meut have become commonplaces. 

**The poet Holmes once said : 'It is the province of knowledge to speak, and 
the privilege of wisdom to listen’. 1 would much prefer to hear what my Indian 
sisters have to tell me about tlieir aspirations, their problems and their achievements, 
because of all this they possess an abundance of knowledge. While listening to 
what you^ are going to tell me, I have no claim to wisdom, but 1 am deeply 
interested in your problems and have come here to learn. 

"Madame Chairman, in concluding, I wish to thank you and the members of 
the Conference once more for the sincere and moving welcome that you one and all 
have been showing me during my short stay in India.” 


Madame Chiang's Stirring Address 

After the formal reply, Madame Cbaing Kai-shek delivered an extempore 
address to the meeting. 

"First of all,” Madame Chaing Kai-shek said, "I want to tell you what you are 
up against, and I Uiink you would want to know. I believe you are realists, for in 
spite of thousands of years of our heritage enriched by the develo|>ment of the most 
profound system of philosophy yet evolved by any people in die world, the iieople of 
China and India are realists. \ou may have to nght against a foe full of treacheiT. 
During the last five years I have repeatedly pointed out what sort of people the 
Japanese are and what they have been doing in China, but because the Western 
world was too engrossed in other affairs, they branded my admonitions as propm^anda. 
Now that the world has had a taste of Japanese methoas at bingapore and Manila 
they are i^^lizing that what 1 said was not a figment of war- torn imagination 
but bare facts. 


"In 1932 at Shanghai, when the Chinese and Japanese bad agreed in principle 
on certain conditions and were on the eve of signing an agreement, that very night 
the Japanese bombed and set fire to the sleeping pofuilation of ChBi)ei and tens 
thouBBiids of people were killed and wounded. Just before the outbreak of the 
present Pacific hostilities, while the Japanese Ambassador in America and Kurusu 
were carrying on conversations with Mr. Hull, the Japanese again without warning 
struck at Pearl Harbour. ^ 


"A nation which has treachery as its policy in international dealings can 
never be trusty. The Japanese are already at your door. They have already struck 
at China and Burma. Who knows what will happen when they strike India ? They 
will say to you : *We come to liberate you.’ But that is a lie. ^ 

"Do you know what happened in Nanking ? After our troops had withdrawn, 
the Japanese rounded up every able-bodied man they could find there, tied them 
wnst to wrist, made them walk out of the town, beat them and bayoneted them. 
Law on the Japanese did not even take the trouble to bayonet or snoot them but 
made them dig their own graves and buried tliem alive.” 

^ After describing what the Japanese had done to Chinese Women. 
Madame Chiang Kai-sbek went on in a moving passage: '*What did 

they do to our ^ildren 1 They captured them and took their blood 
^ purpose of blood transfusion. They also sent boatloads of our 
children to ^ drained as traitors to their own countij. We have found rnsny little 
spies who told ua that had been tnuned by the Japaime to work agaiiMt ua. 
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Thii happed especially after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1932, when 
these children were carried off in thousands and specially drilled to work against 
thdr fatherland. 

**When the Japanese occupy and seize a city they are not only out to loot ererr- 
thing but they try to kill the very soul of me people, everything to deaden body 
and soul. In cases when some of the surviving population were employed as 
labourers by the Japanese they received as part payment, injections of opium and 
heroin. The Japanese are an incredibly cruel and inhumanly callous enemy.” 

Galling upon Indian women to prepare themselves Madame Chiang said : *We 
did everything we could at first to appease the Japanese because we needed time in 
which to prepare ourselves. But when at last we knew the ruthlessness of the enemy 
we had to take up arms, ill-prepared as we were, for we realized that however teri- 
ble suffering and death may be, there was a worse thing— slavery of body and 
slavery of soul. 

*^China today is an acknowledged ally of the democracies but we have earned this 
name by fighting mostly with bare fiesh and inferior arms, and by destroying every- 
thing of value which might fall into the hands of the enemy as we withdrew into 
the interior. We have burnt our fields ; we have destroyed our houses and property 
in order to prevent the enemy from gaining them. We have this courage because 
we know that in order to save our national life we must have the fortitude to 
sacrifice our individual life. 

'*Aa soon as the war started we women of China formed ourselves into a 
Women’s Council, a national body. In each province we formed a provincial com- 
mittee and in each district a smaller branch. We followed a definite programme 
to help win the war. We trained and are continuing to train thousands of young 
women to go to every part of the country to tell the people what the war is about. 
In India today, there must be many pe(mle who still do not understand what the 
war is about, and who must be told. Many women from schools and colleges run 
away to join our war effort because they said they could not study while their 
nation was m jeopardy, 1 have trained such women personally. Among other lines 
of work after training they go behind the army and do liaison work between the 
army and the people'. 

*'At first the authorities asked how can girls go and work in the big hospitals 
where the men are so rough ? Who could protect them ? Do you know that when 
the girls went there the men called them army officers and saluted them as such 1 
Now we receive hundreds of telegrams asking for more women nurses and 
workers for the hospitals. For not only are the girls appreciated for tlieir nursing 
ability but also for the fact that they provide wholesome and inspiring entertain- 
ment for tlie soldiers during their stay in the hospitals. As in India, there are 
many illiterate people in China, and our wom< n are also working against illiteracy. 
The soldiers are learning to read and write while convalescing. Many of our factories 
and industries have been destroyed. 8o we have had to return to hand industries. 
These are organized in production centres and we can show you ^e success of these 
by saying that not only has the standard of the people’s livelihood gone up in 
districts where these centres exist, but also by the fact that by the employment of 
women in the centres, their men have been able to join the army. You cannot 
expect a man to fight in the trenches and leave his family unless he knows that his 
women are self-supporting and can look after their children. 

“The spirit of the new China is one for all and all for one. We are united 
by suffering and victory will crown our efforts. In every worthwhile enterprise, 
there must be people who are willing to sacrifice eveiy thing they have for what they 
hold most dear if that is to be a success. We in China have these people. I do 
not mean the Generalissimo. I do not mean myself. I mean the people of China, 
the unsung heroes. 

*Xike India, China’s roots ape deep. In our fertile soil which is now soaked in 
the blood of our patriots. Whether soldiers or civilians, we shall grow fruit for the 
future. Thus runs a Chinese proverb : “Jhink only of sowing ; think not of reap- 
ing.’ We of this generation shall not reap the full benefits of what we have sown 
but the generations to come will reap the fruits of our sacrifice. And as we. 
today are reaping the fruits of labour of our ancestors, so must we be willing 
to sow for our children and our children’s children.” 

Visit to Khyber Pass 

On Friday (13th February) morning, the Generalissimo left by plane for the 
Nort-West Frontier Province on a visit to the Khyber Pass. Meantime, Madame 
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Ohi«n| Stki-iliek also, accompanied bv Mm. Vijayalazmi Ftodit» visited Agii, where 
she sgj!^ three houm seeina the Ta] Mahal, the fort and other monuments. 

The Generalissimo land^ at the Peshawar aerodrome at 1 P. M. on Fri-^ 
day aid was received by His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Proviitee and other high officials. During the afternoon, the Generalissimo visited 
the deiiices of the Khyber Pass. 

Speaking at Jamrud to Afridi tribesmen, the Chinese leader said that he felt 
that he was talking to his own brothers. He was greatly overwhelmed by the 
hearty welcome he had received from them. *^1 hope my brave brothers of the 
Ehybiw Aeency will join hands with my country and our ally Great Britain in 
order to defeat Japan, Germany and Italy so that freedom may be brought forth- 
with and the world freed from war and aggression.’* He wished the Afridis all 


prosperity. 

On his return from the Khyber Pass the Generalissimo was received at Jamrud 
by the Governor, who introduced him^to Nawab Mohammed Zaman Khan, head of the 
Afridis and other Chiefs of the Khyber Agency. The Generalissimo then inpected a 
guard of honour furnished by Khyber Khassadars and tribal Boy Scouts. Later, the 
Afridis entertained the Chinese leader to tea. The party then left for Peshawar, 
where the Governor gave a banquet in honour of the Generalissimo. 


Return From Peshawar 

On Saturday 14th. Feb. morning, the Generalissimo arrived in Lahore on his retura 
Journey from Peshawar. He was received at tlie Lahore aerodrome by Sir Bertrand 
Glancy, Governor of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and otlier Ministers of 
the Punjab Government. 

After spending a few hours at the Government House, Lahore, the Generali- 
ssimo flew back to Delhi, where he arrived in the evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu met Madame Chiang Kai-shek on Saturday evening and 
had tea with her. '*The embodied flame of Chinese renaissance ” was one of the 
phrases in which the poetess later summed up her impression of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Press Conferenee 


On Saturday afternoon, a Press Conference was arranged by the Bureau of 
Public Information to meet Dr. Hollington Tong, the Chinese Vice-Minister of 
Information. 

Addressing the Press Conferenee as '^brother craftsmen,*’ Dr. Tong said he had 
brought greetings from the members of tlie Chinese Fourth Estate to their ally, 
India. Their common enemy, Japan, was putting out lies which must be overtaken 
and counteracted ; he had decided to appoint a Chinese correspondent in Calcutta 
and another in Delhi and he hoped Indian correspondents too would visit Chung- 
king where his office already dealt with 400 foreign Press Correspondents none of 
whom,: he regretted, was an Indian. He had talks with Bir Frederick Puckle, In- 
formation Secretary, to establish quick means of tiansmission for the regular ex- 
change of news between India and China and was also working out a omdcait 
time-table for the same purpose. 

The people of China, he said, would like to read in the Chinese Press stories of 
the Indian people’s contribution to the war efibrt, their munitions production, the 
heroism of Indian soldiers, India’s air raid precaution arrangements and stories of 
human interesta, but not yellow journalism. 

More than 20 years ago, he revealed, the Japanese had drawn up the Tanaka 
Memorial, otherwise called the Charter of Aggression. It provided for the conquset, 
in turn, of China, the South Seas, India and the whole world, Originally, it was 
laughed at, and was not taken seriously by the world, but today it bad been proved 
indisputably to be a genuine document. He would like every Indian to read li and 
promised to send it oy the ton if Bir Frederick Puckle would arrange for ita 
transport 

Warning the people of India, Dr. Tong said : At first the Japanese always 
use sweet words and say ’friends, brothers and sisters, we have come to rescue you 
from fire and hell,’ and when they come they bring hell with them ; that has been 
our experience during the last four and half years. They did indescribable things 
to our women and wherever they went they left nothing of our property. It was 
like a typhoon sweeping over the land. They left nothing for the population to eat ; 
they wanted them to starve. It is not a message of brotherhood or ^ friendship 
that they bring ; it is a message of death, chilled death, it is barbarity and everv- 
thing cruel.’* ' 
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ClilBa’i Pnblleitjr OrfaniMitioii 

Mr. Andrew, Press Attache of the British Legation at Changing, was also 
present at the Conference and ‘paid a tribute to the remarkable dSoieneir of the 
publicity organization which, he said, was the creation of Dr. Tong, and whidi had 
been rebuilt twice after its offices and recoids had been blown up by Japanese 
bombs. As an illustration of Chinese publicity methods, Mr. Andrew stated that 
only recently Dr. Tong’s office had put out a remarkable slogan : ^Every rumour 
is an enemy bullet.” 

On Sunday 15th. February morning Begum Shah Nawaz, m.l.a. (Punjab) had 
an interview with Madame Chiang Kai-snek. Later in the day, her daughter, Miss 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, also had an interview with Madams Chiang. 

Students’ Welcome 

In the afternoon the All-India Students’ Federation presented a silken banner 
of the World Students’ Association to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. On ithe banner 
were embroidered the words : “ To the brave Chinese students from the All-India 
Students’ Federation.” The banner will be presented by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
the (jhinese national organization of students in Chungking. 

Madame Chiang thanked the Indian students’ organisation for the gift and said 
>tiiat she would gladly convey the message of the Indian Students to their Chinese 
brethren. 

A copy of the greetings for (he Chinese students passed at the All-India 
Students’ Conference, held recently at Patna, was also handed over to Madame 
Chiang to be deliver^ to the Chinese youth. 

Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Meet The Press 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met representatives of the 
Press on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful lawn of their residence. After shaking 
hands with the Press Eepresentatives, the Generalissimo said in Chinese, which was 
translated into English by Dr. Hollington Tong : 

Madame Chiang and myself are very happy to meet you today. I have been 
in India nearly a week, but what I have seen has tremendously impressed me. 
After my return to China, I may have something to say to you, but today I have 
nothing to say except to give you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet you 
today. You may ask a few questions from Madame Chiang. With your permission 
I will now retire. Good-bye.” 

Madame Chiang Answers Questions 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek spent some time with pressmen, answering questions 
In answer to a question as to what had impressed her most in India, she said : 

” I have been so short a time here, and India is such a huge country, tiiat it is 
going to take me some time really to digest what I have seen. But one thing 
which has impressed me, one of the many things which have impressed me, is the 
fact that the women of India, like the women of China, will have to take a tremen- 
dous part in the reconstruction of tlie country. I have met quite a number of 
leaders among Indian women, and I am full of hope that the women of India will be 
able to fulfil that destiny, and I am greatly impressed by the selfless quality of the 
women whom I have met. And, if they are the representatives of Indian women, 
I assure you India has an even more glorious future than what her past has been. 

Appealing to the Press, Madame Chiang said : 

"The war has to be fought not only with bullets, with artillery and with 
aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the press. You have tremendous influence 
over the people. The Press in China today reflects the will of the people, the 
heart of the people. Not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the moulder 
of opinion. And, you have, therefore, a tremendous responsibility. Voice die out, 
but the printed word seems to live on the mind of the reader. 1 hope you will 
not take the easy way of writing the sensational, but the more fundamental and 
honest way of writing what you think the people should know in order to educate 
mass opinion. That is my message to you. 

"I^peaking for my husband and myself, we would have regretted it if we 
had not been able to see you, because we feel that you are a very vital parC^ a very 
essential part, in the India of today and in the India of tomorrow^” 

Asked whether there were religious differences in China, Madame Chiang said : 
We have no clear-cut religious sections as in India. Bdtgion 
or less become part of life. Politics is not coloured by idigion. We are all (Suncee. 
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W^iil m one. 

w been possible to put up this gigantic struggle* because we fed it is 
better to 4is than to become slaves and to have our cnildern become slaves. We 
are deteni^ed to be freed from the Japanese aggression. 

am not paying you a compliment* bat I feel a bond of sympathv and 
spiritual unity between your people and mine, which my stay here has intensified.’’ 

Giving her impressions about the Ta] Mahal, she said : *1 think it is a very 
beautiful building. I think it is the symbol of a spirit even more beautiful than 
the building itself ; because it shows that none of us really die, even if our bodies 
die. I think the spirit lives on and when we think of the fact that so many 
centuries ago there was this devotion of an emperor to his empress* it only proves 
what the human heart and the human mind is capable of.’* 

^ Visit to Calcutta 

The Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek, accompanied by their party, 
left New Delhi by special train on Monday 16th Februaiy morning for Calcutta, where 
they arrived the following afternoon (February 17). On arrival at Howrah station, they 
were received by high omcials of tlie Government of Bengal and other prominent 
persons. The party later drove to the Government House. 

The same evening the Generalissimo granted an interview to Mr. M. A, Jinnah. 

Assembly's Welcome to Generalissimo 

Meanwhile, a motion extending a welcome and expressing admiration for 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek was moved in the Central Assembly 
on Tuesday. February 17, by Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House. 

The motion read : ’'Upon the occasion of the visit to India of Their Excellencies 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang, this Assembly do place 
on record its high appreciation of tlie honour done thereby to India and its 
heart-felt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the GenernlisBimo to China 
and the world in combating a power against whose aggression China and India 
are now happily allied.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Aney's Speech 

Commending hia resolution for the unanimous acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Auey said : 

"This resolution really needs no speech to commend it for unanimous acceptance 
by this House. 

"It tries to embody in two short sentences the feelings of appreciation and 
admiration which the visit of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang have evoked 
throughout this country. In this expression of appreciation the whole country has 
ioin^ Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation. 
Indian States and numerous other public institutions and organisations extended 
hearty and warm welcome to the distinguished guests to this country. 

^Tbis Assembly, which constitutionally represents the whole of British India 
and can therefore speak for them autlioritatively, will be doing a bare duty which 
it owes to the country it represents in adopting tlie resolution moved by me. 

"What is the secret of this universal demonstration of the feelings of 
welcome and admiration for the Generalissimo and Madame 7 

"Our guests represent China, a country and a culture which is no doubt as 
old as India and Indian culture, if not more. The visit no doubt recalls to our 
mind the old ties, spiritual, religious and cultural, by which these two great nations 
have been bound nearly for more than two thousand years. India has the proud 
privilege of being the sacred land of the birth of I/>rd Goiitam Buddha, whose 
religion and preachings have been mainly followed in China, and as such a country 
to which pious pilgrims from China have been coming to visit the various places 
and dirines rendered sacred and sanctified by the activities of Bhri Goutam Buddha 
and his great disciples in later years. Ancient India, which delighted more in rendering 
silent service to humanity than in recodinj; and chronicling it ih pompous language 
in books of chronicles and histories, is found more accurately and Mthfally 
described in the writings of some of these great talented pilgrima than in the 
old literature of the Hinous themselves. 

’*Bat let me sssure the members of this House that the revival of memories 
of the olden eonoectlon, however pleasing to certain minds Uiat tidm a more 
absoebiog interest in the past than in the present, is not enough to explain the 
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unftnimoQf tributM that are being paid to the Generalieeimo and Madame by people 
of all caatea, ereeda and coloura. 

**There la certainly aomething outstanding in our gneats* which appeals to all 
alike, warms up their enthusiasm and evokes their appreciation and admiration. 
Those who are familiar with the modern history of China and the story of the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic by the late Sun Yat Sen and the vieissitudes 
through which it has gone and is stili going, are certainly aware of the part played 
by our distinguished guests in that struggle. They can easily see the principles 
which both of them typify in their lives and which they stand and struggle for. 

*The establishment of a Republic in China in place of the old Mandn regime 
is in itself an achievement of an epoch-making character. Our guests have not 
only made the greatest sacrifice in that noble effort, which like a magic wand or 
Kayakalpa enabled Ohina to shake off her old age and act bravely and enthusiasti- 
cally like a young nation, but the distinguished guests have taken on themselves 
the onerous auty of preserving this edifice of democracy intact against the 
aggressive designs of a powerful neighbour like Japan. 

* Japan was one of the first culprits during the last twelve years to invade the 
lands of an age-old, peaceful neighbour to satisfy her ambition of building an 
Empire In the Far East. This act of unwarranted aggression, which resulted in the 
loss of Manchukuo, naturally and inevitably excited the sympathies of India and all 
other civilised nations that stand for democracy and the racial, territorial and 
cultural integrity of nations. 

**1110 heroic struggle which the Chinese people have been carrying on almost 
unaided during the last five years i^ainst Japan in defence of her Republic and 
democracy under the unique leadership of the Generalissimo, will undoubtedly go 
down to posterity as one of the noblest and the most inspiring chapters in the 
history of me human race. 

*'Our guests, the Generalissimo and Madame have been untiring in their efforts 
to fight with their powerful adversary. There in Ohina, as In Russia, we see how a 
whole nation, and not merely a mercenary army, can fight in defence of its liberties, 
hearths and homes in spite of all odds and handicaps. The guests have placed before 
us and the whole world the example of what the political leadership of a nation 
can really mean and achieve. They have during the last ten years turned supine 
Ohina, suffering from an over-dose of opium for more than 10 centuries, into a 
nation of soldiers which watches sleeplessly and vigilantly the movements of a 
dangerous enemy and fights with a determination and strength which has excited 
the admiration of the whole world and to a great extent frustrated his plans of 
Imperial conquests. 

*The German aggression in Europe and Japan’s aggression on the lands in the 
Far East have enablra the Allied Powers to appreciate the significance of the Chinese 
struggle against Japan. It is really an act of ^reat chivalry and magnanimity that 
China, under the leadership of our guests, has joined the Allies and pledged its 
word to fight the enemies to the finish and conclude no separate peace. 

war has no doubt taken a very serious and unfavourable turn in the Far 
East during the past month. The news of the fall of Singapore, received by us 
only two days before, is no doubt a news of major defeat of the British arms. 
The loss of Singapore virtually renders this country exposed to enemy attacks by 
sea and land. 

’’At a time of gloom and despondency like thiSi when everything looks 
disappointing and disheartening, the example of the heroic struggle carried on by 
tihe Chinese people and their determination to stand shoulder to shoulder with India 
to fight Japan, and the hand of assistance held oat by America, are the most 
important factors that send rays of hope to dispel darkness and to cheer ue up 
and keep the flame burning. . 

‘‘Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are the three persons whose combination 
and co-operation with the United Kingdom and India will, I feel sure, save not 
only India and the British Commonwealth but the whole world from the great 
catastrophe to which it is being led and driven by the Axis powers. 

Democracy and civilisation look to the Generalissimo as one of thdr Mviours 
and protagonists. And the confidence which the presence of our distinguished guests 
has inspired in the whole of India for the ultimate success of these great principles 
for which the Allies stand, is the real secret of the universal tribute paid to them 
throughout the length and breadh of this country. . - - ... 

•Tu concluding. I will quote a Une from the books of a great Sanskrit 
poet 
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men, fall of coropaseion for the down-trodden, sanotify the ahrinea them* 
selves aha places of worship by their holy and august visits to such plaoes*’ 

**Iitdhiy therefore, rightly feels herself honoured by the presence of tha^ 
GeneralMmo and Madame, who have pre-eminently dedicated their lives to the 
service of China and the cause of justice, righieousness and democracy, which is 
the common cause of the whole civilised world. 

'T have, threforo, no doubt that this House will carry the resolution with 
unanimity and acclamation. 

Meeting with Mahatma Gandhi 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had come to Calcutta specially for the purpose, on Wednesday, 18th. February 
afternoon. The meeting lasted for nearly 4^ houi«. Amoug those present at the 
interview were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

It was understood that daring the'*latter part of the conversation Mahatma 
Gandhi used his spinning-wheel for a few minutes and made a present of the j^srn 
he had spun to the Generalissimo. He also presented a spinning-wheel to Madame 
Ohiang Kai-shek. 

Visit to SanUttiketan 

The following day, the Generalissimo and Aladamo Chiang Kai-shek visit<d 
Shan tin iketan, centre of the famous Tagore University. A pair of silk dhotis 
and a chuddar for the Generalissimo and a lovely silk sari for Madame Chiang 
were presented on behalf of the Viswabharati at a reception held in ^ their ^ houour* 
Replying to the address of welcome presented to him, the Generaliasimo said i 

“Both Madame Chiang and I feel happy to visit the homo of the great poet 
at this international seat of learning. We are grateful for the reception you 
have given to us. We did not see the poet in person, but we are glad 
witness the spirit he had left behind in this insUtiitiou he has founded. We 
fervently hope that the teachers and students who have gathered hero will try 
to build up the great work, of which the foundation has already been laid 
by your Gurudev. Just as our 8nu Yat Ben had estabiished the spirit of 
universal brotlierhood amongst us and raised the glory of new China, so your 
great preceptor has elevated the spirit of your great laud and brought to it a new 
awakening. 

“I have brought nothing from China to offer you but the warmth 
of my heart and the good wishes of our people. May you achieve the 
great work that has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great 

leader of your land.” ^ , j 

Replying separately, Madam Chiang Kni-shek said: Today my mind 
mes back to thousands of students in ray own country. Seeing your young 
faces. I 'emember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of New China 
- - • trial through which they are passing 

her aggression on China, thousands and 
face bombs, tanks and artillery. Their 
were desecrated and destroyed, but as 
miles to new seats of learning provided 
of the country. T'hey kept the mind 


and I also remember the terrible 
at this hour. Since Japan startecl 
thousands of our students had to 
homes and srnctuaries of learning 
you know they walked hundreds of 
by the Qovernraeut in the interior 




awake and the torch of flaming patriotiem burning brighter 


of Obina 

‘I “this peaceful land, not euffering from JapaneHe militarism. It may 
for you to realize what this means. I wonder also whether you realize that the 
principles of humanity demand a dynamic attitude towards life. Absentee of hatred 
would be a dead and cold thing if it did not make it posaihle for oUiera to pot- 
petrate wickedness and wrong. You have a great opportunity and lead mtllioiiB into 

^*®***T^**Ja^nero^mbed our nniTcreitiea thinking ^at they wore tot-^a of 
reeiatanoe. and out stndenta took the opportniiity to make them real h<rt;^t U 
resistance. ITiey carried on their work among the masses of our peoples Ihey laid 
the foundation of a great united China, , , . t a. i. 

“Your noble founder, I Mieve, wanted you to '.prepare^ yourselves, to become 


Know sna® u our young poupiu wot® w- 

they would have sent their warm greetings of fellowship and of 

27 


sympathy ior 
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yon, Yaur poet hM e piece in the minde of the Ohinese people for thdr heart end 
hee been enahrined in ell time to come/’ 

* Meeting With Bengal Premier 

On Friday February 20, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. E. Faalul Huq, and the 
Finance Minicter, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, called on the Generalisaimo and 
had over an hour’s oonversation with him. 

The Generaiiasimo and Madame Ohiang also met other leading Indian peraonalitiea 
during the rest of thdr atay in Oalcutta. 

Farewell Message To India 

On the evening of Baturdayt February 21, His Excellency the Generaiiasimo 
Ohiang Kai-shek gave hia farewell message to the people of India. The mess^e 
was read out by Madame Ohiang Kai-shek and broadcast from the Oalcutta station 
of All India Radio. The following is the full text of the message : 

^During my two weeka^ stay in India, I have had the opportunity of discussing 
very frankly with the highest civil and military authorities, as well as with my 
Indian friends questions concerning joint plans against aggression and the objective 
of our common efforts. I am happy to find that there was full sympathy and 
general understanding between us. My mission is now drawing to a close. On the 
eve of my departure I wish to bid farewell to my friends in India and to thank 
you for the many kidnesses showered upon Madame and myself. The briefness of 
my stay has not permitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to address to them the following message. It is 
the expression of my high and warm regard and long cheiished hopes for India, 
it comes from the depth of my heart. 

“Since my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaction that 
there exists among the people of India unanimous determination to oppose aggression. 
China and India comprise onehalf of the world's population. Their common fron- 
tier extends to 3,000 kilometers. In the 2,000 years' history of their intercourse, 
which has been of purely cultural and commercial character, there has never been 
an armed conflict. Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uninterru- 
pted peace between two neighbouring countries. This is irrefutable proof that our 
two peoples are peace-loving by nature. 

'*To day they have not only identical interests but also the same destiny. For 
this reason they are in duty bound to side with the anti-aggression countries and 
fight shoulder to shoulder in order to secure real peace for the whole world. 

'‘Moreover, our two peoples have an outstanding virtue in common, namely, the 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice for the sake of justice and righteousness. It is this tradi- 
tional spirit which should move them to self-negation for the salvation of mankind. 
It is also this spirit which has prompted China to be the first to take up arms 
against aggression and, in the present war, to ally herself unhesitatingly with the 
anti-aggression countries, not merely for the purpose of securing her own freedom, 
but also for the purpose of securing justice and freedom for all mankind. 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this most 
critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should exert them- 
selves to the utmost in the case of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free 
world could the Ohinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore, 
should freedom be denied to either China or India, there could be no real peace 
in the world. , , . , 

"The present international situation divides the world into two camps, the 
aggression camp and the anti-aggression camp. Ail those who are opposed to 
aggression and are striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should 
jmn the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course and there is no time to 
wait for devdopments. Now is the crucial moment for the whole future of mankind. 
The issue before us does not concern the dispute of any one man or country ; 
nor does it concern any sp^ific questions pending between one people and another. 
Any people therefore which joins the anti-aggression front may be said to co-operate, 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front 

"This leads us to believe that the pacific war is a turning point in the 
history of nationalism. The method, however, by which the peoples of w 
world could attain their freedom might be different from what it used to N. 
The anti-aggression nations now expect that in this new era the people of India 
should voluntarily bear their full share of responsibility in the presmit struggle for 
the survivsl of a free world in which India must play a part, A vast snajority of 
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the wci^^s opinion iH in full sympathy with India’s aspiration for Iraaiton. Tltia 
sympm^f which is so Taluable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised In 
terms dl money or material and should therefore by all means be retained. 

“Ute present struggle is one between freedom and slarery, between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance and aggression. 
Should ^e anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilisation of the 
world suffer a setback for at least 100 years and there would be no end 

to human sufferings* 

**80 far as Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese 
militarists are beyond description. The sufferings and oppression which have 
been the fate of Formosans and Koreans since their subjugation by Japan 
should serve as a warning. As regards the barbarities committed by the 

Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking in De^mber, 
1937, is a case in point. Over 9.00,000 civilians were massacred within 

one week. For the last five years the civilian population in free China have 

been subjected, almost daily, to bombings from the air and bombardment 
by heavy artillery. In every place invaded by the Japanese troops, men. 

women and children were either assaulted or killed. Young men and eduoatea 
people received their special attention with the result that men of intelli* 

genoe and ideas have been tortured. Nor is this all. Institutiona of culture, 

objecta of historical interest and value, and even articles necessary for 
livelihood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domeatio animals 

have been either forcibly taken away or destroyed. In places under 
Japanese military occupation rape, rapine, incendiarism and murder are of 

frequent occurrence. Moreover, they have with official connivance everywhere 
opened opium dens, gambling houses and houses of ill-fame in order to 
eap the vitality of the people and destroy their spirit. Such is the disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be found in countries 

invaded by the other aggressor nations. What I have just said is but 

an inadequate description of the true state of affairs at reported by Ohineae 

and foreign eye-witnesses. 

‘‘In these horrible times of savagery and brute force the i;^ple of 

India, should, for the sake of civilization and human freedom, give their 
uniM support to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in 

the joint declaration of 26 nations and ally themselves with the anti* 

aggression front. 1 hope they will wholeheartedly join the Allies, namely, 

China, Great Britain, America and the Boviet Union, and participate 

shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for the survival of a free world until 
complete victory is achieved and the duties incumbent upon them in these 

troubled times have been fully discharged. 

“LftsMy, I sincerely hope, and I confidently believe, that our ally, 
Great Britain, without waiting for anv demands on the part of the people 
of India, will aa speedily as possible give them real Political ]jower to 

that they may be in a position further to develop their sniritual and 

material strength and thus realize that their participation in the war is 

not merely an aid to the anti-aggression nations for securing victory, but 
also a turning-point in their struggle for India’s freedom. From an objective 

point of view, 1 am of the opinion that this would be the wiaeat policy 
which will redound to the credit of the British Empire” 

And thus India bade adieu to the ^reat Chinese leader and his noble 

consort at the concluaion of a visit which may well turn out to be a 

laud-mark in history. 

Chioa’a Bay 


An announcement made by H. £. the Viceroy said 

"In all too short a time we shall be bidding God-speed to his Excellency 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Gbiang on their journey back 
to their own country. They leave behind in our hearts in India a pieture 
of a brave and wise leader and a gracions lady *, they take wlUi them the 
asBuranoe that India is heart and soul with China in a common atruggle. 
I believe the people of India would welcome an opportunity of oommemorattng 
this viiit, and I propose, on a day to be called China’s Day, to throw my 
War Purposes Fund open to subscriptions for China’s War Charities, and 
to snpplement the money so received by an appropriate contribution from 
the sums already auhscribed to my Fund by the Princes and people of 
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Xadia. This iBbney I will hand to Madame Chiang to be diatributed as 
she may think fit. 1 have fixed March the 2nd as China's Day and inyite 
e?eryyone to combine to make it a success.” 

The date was later altered to March 7. 

Messages Exchanged 

The following are the messages exchanged between His .Excellency Generali- 
ssimo Ohiang Kai-shek and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

From H%b Excellency Generalissimo Chiang Kaushek dated February 21 : 

**0n the eve of our departure for China, 1 wish to express our hearty appreefa- 
tion of the hospitality that you and l^ady Linlithgow have shown • to 
Madame Ohiang and myself durii^g our visit to India. Although our stay has 
been short, yet 1 am glad that satisfactory decision has been reached on a 
plan for our concerted action againgt aggression and for the parts both 
nations are to play. 

^In leaving India I am taking away with me a firm conviction 
that our two countries will spare nothing in striving for further consolidation 
of their joint war efforts and for the early destruction of the force of 

lawlessness.’' 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied : 

"1 deeply appreciate Your Excellency's message, and assure you that 

Lady Linlithgow and I will long retain the happiest recollections of your 

visit and that of Madame Chiang. 

"1 fully share your satisfaction that substantial rcRiilts have been achieved 
in concerting our joint action against aggression and in the close co-ordination 
of Military plans. 

**Here in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice 

which Your Excellency has given us out of the plentitude of China’s 
bitter experiences. We will unite to resist the ruthlesR and brutal aggressor. 

We will stand shoulder to shoulder with the bravo Chinese army and 

l^ople whose strength is in Your Excellencies’ wise and constant leadership. 
Come what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 

utterly broken. 

*1 trust Your Excellency and Madame Chiang arc well and rested after 
the fatigues of so crowded and strenuous a visit.” 


The Tanaka Memorandum 

In this connection it will be in ten sting to read the Tanaka 

Memorandum, a summary of which wc give in the following pages 

General Tanaka, whose name is associated with the infamous Tanaka 
Memorandum, whose public record was one of organised treachery, brigandage 

and clandestine murder, became the Prime Minister of Japan in 1927* Under 
him the first step was taken to install the war-mongers Tada and Doibara 

in important posts in the Government. As Vice- Chief of the General Staff 

and Minister of War during the fruitless Siberian expedition, Tanaka 

embezzled several millions of secret service funds. Yet he became Premier 

and eoucutteuUy Yoieig^ti Muusler \u 1927 largely through the good officea 
oi the equally unsciupulous Viscount Miura, the murder et ol the Q,ueeit 
of Korea. 

The most important event of bis Premiership was the assassination in 
1928 of Chang Tso Lin, the nationalist warlord of Manchuria. It was 
plotted and carried out at his instance by Colonel Doibara with 

General Tada was responsible for the undeclared^ war in Manchuria in 1930. 
The assasBination eventually led to Tanaka’s resignation, and immediately 
after this he found himself and his colleagues so much involved m 
administration irregularities that fearing prosecution and replacement as head 

of the Beiyukai Party, he mysteriously committed hari hiri in September 192^ 

The following are extracts from the Memorandum prepared by General 
Tanaka in 1927 when he was Prime Minister of Japan* The document has been 
aometimea desoribed as ** Japan’s Mein Kampf”:*- 
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'^The'^ Ibree eaBtern provinces are politically the imperfect sjK>t in the 
Far East^ For the sake of self-protection, as well as the protection of the 
others, JifNan cannot remove the difficulties in Eastern Asia unless she 
adopts a {mlicy of "Blood and Iron.” But in carrying out •this policy we 
have to face the United States which has been turned against us and 
China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. In the futur^ if we want 
to control China, we must first crush the United States just as in the past 
we had to fight in the Busso- Japanese War. But in order to conquer China, we must 
first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China, the rest of the Asiatic 
countries and the South Seas countries wilt fear us and surrender to us. 
Then the world will realize that Eastern Asia is ours and will not dure 
to violate our rights. This is the plan left to us by Emperor Mciji, 

the success of which is cBscntial to our national existence. 

'The way to gain actual rights in Manchuria and Mongolia is to use 
this region as a base and under the pretence of trade and commerce 
penetrate the rest of China. Armed by the rights already secured we shall 
seize the resources all over the country. Having China’s entire resources 
at our disposal we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe. But to get control of Manchuria 
and Mongolia is the first step if the Yomaio race wish to distinguish 

themselves on continental Asia. Final success belongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full growth of national strength belong to the 

country having extensive territory. If we pursuo a positive policy to 
enlarge onr rights in Manchuria and China, all these prerequisites of a 
powerful nation will constitute no problem. Furthermore, our surplus population 
of 700,000 each year will also be taken care of. If we want to inaugurate 

a new policy and secure the permanent prosperity of our empire, a positive pcdicy 
towards Manchuria and Mongolia is the only way. 


Technique Of Penetration 

'^While the sovereign rights are not clearly defined and while the Chinese 
and the Soviet Governments are engaging their attention elsewhere, it is our 

opportunity quietly to build our influence. Once wo have purchased most of 
the land there, there will be no room for dispute as to whether Mongolia 

belongs to the Japanese or the Mongolians. Aided by our military powers, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In order to carry out this plain, we 
should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the "secret funds” of the Army Depart- 
ment’s budget 60 that four hundred retired officers disguised as teachers 
and Chinese citizens may be sent into Outer and Inner Mongolia to mix 
with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian princes, to acquire 
from them rights of pasturage and mining and to lay the foundation of our 

national interests for the next hundrccl years. 

*^Since the annexation of Korea, wc have had very little trouble. But 
President Wilson’s declaration of the self-determination of races after 
the European War has been like a divine revelation to the suppresBed peoples. 

"The Koreans are no exception. The spirit of unrest has permeated the 
whole country. Both because of the freedom they enjoy in Manchuria due 

to an incompetent police system and becauso of the richness of the country, 
there are now in the three Eastern Provinces no less than 1,000,000 Koreans. 

"The unlooked for development is fortunate for our country indeed, 
Fiom a mUitary and economic standpoint, it has greatly strengthened our 
\nhnence« Ytom another sVandpoVti, it, gives new ho\)e for the administra- 
lion of the ILoreans. They will both be the vanguard for the colonizatiou 
of virgin fields and furnish a link of contact with the Chinese people. 
Gn the one band, we could utilize the natiira/ised Korawa to nurchMe 
land for rice cultivation, on the other, we could extend to them fiuancteJ 
aid through the Co-operative Bociety, the Bouth Manchuria Kailway, etc., so 
that they may serve as the spearhead of our economic pen cti^a lion. 

"Thfe will Kive relief to onr problem of food wipply, ae well at 
open a new field of opportunity for any evcutnahly. 
from thoee naturalized Japanese in California 

naturalized ae OMnese only for temporary coiiveniem*. When tlieir niimb^^ 

wach two million and a half or mote, *’*“.. ^* imn^iinniiiir 

activities whenever there ia the necesrity, and under the piet^ce of luppreseiog 
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tlie Koreans we could bear them aid. As not all the Koreans are naturm- 
Used Ohinese, the world will not be able to tell whether it is the Ohineee 
Koreans or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell the dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as a sign-board. 

TninspertatioB is Mother Of Defenee 

Transportation is the mother of national defence, the assurance of 
victory and the citadel of economic development. 

It is a pity that our railroads are mostly in South Manchuria, which cannot 
reach the sources of wealth in the northern parts. Moreover, there are too many 
Chinese inhabitants in South Manchuria to be whole-some for our military and 
economic plans. If we wish to develop the natural resources and strengthen 
our national defence, we must build railroads, we shall be able to send more 
people (Japanese) into Northern Manchuria. 

From this vantate ground we can manipulate political and economic develop- 
ments in South Mancnuria, as well strengthen our national defence in the 
interests of the peace and order of the Far East, Furthermore, the South 
Manchurian Railway was built mainly for economic purposes. It lacks encircling 
lines necessary for military mobilization and transportation. 

From now on we must take military purpose as our object and build circuit 
lines to circle the heart of^ Manchuria and Mongolia in order that we may hamper 
China’s military, political and economic developments there on the one hand, and 
prevent the penetration of Russian influence on the other. This is the key to our 
continental policy, 

“Trouble la Our Chance” 

Fortunately for us, the financial conditions in Fengtien Province are in great 
disorder, which the authorities cannot improve unless we come to their succour. 
This is our chance. We should take positive steps until we have reached our 

f oal in railroad development. Moreover if we manipulate the situation, the 
'engtien bank-notes will depreciate to an inconceivable degree. In that event, the 
bankruptcy of Fenatien will be a matter of time. The development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia will ne out of the question for them. 

Japan And Russia 

The Russian plans are designed to strengthen the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and thereby to extend its imperialistic schemes. For this reason the railways 
projected mostly run east and west. 

For although the power of Soviet Russia is declining, her ambition in 
Manchuria and Mongolia has not diminished for a minute. Every step she takes 
is intended to obstructs our progress and to injure the South Manchuria Railway. 

We must do our utmost to guard against her influence, we shouid use the 
Fengtien Government as a wedge to check her southern advance. 

By pretending to check the southern advance of Soviet Russia as a first step, 
we could gradually force our way into North Manchuria and exploit the natural 
resources there. We shall then be able to prevent the spread of Chinese influence 
on the south and arrest the advance of Soviet Russia on the north. 

In our Btru^le against the political and economic influence of Soviet Russia, 
we should drive China before us and direct the events from behind. 

Meanwhile, we should still secretly befriend Russia in order to hamper the 

g rowth of Chinese influence. It was largely with this purpose in view that Baron 
oto of Kata’s cabinet invited Joffe to our country and advocated the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Proposed New Railways 

Tungliao-Jehol Railway : This line is 447 miles long and will cost Yen 
50,000,CXX). When it is completed it will be of great value to our development of 
Inner Mongolia. As a matter of fact, this is the most important of all the railways 
In the whole undertaking. 

According to the careful surveys of the War Department there are in Inner 
Mongolia large tracts of land suitable for rice cultivation. After proper development 
there will be room for at least 20 millions of our people. Besides, there is the 
possibility of turning out 2,(XX),000 head of cattle which may be transported by 
railways for food supply and for purpose of exporting to Europe and America. 
Wool IS also a special product. While the aheep in Japan yield only two cattiea of 
wool per head per year, the sheep in Mongolia cm yield six catties. 
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Thl Sonth Mftncharia Bailway has made many ezperimenta . all of which 
confirm flia fact, 

Becid^ the wool it many timea better than that of Anatralln. Ita low 

coat and high quality combined with ita aubatance in quantity make Mongolia 

a potential aource of great wealth. When thia induatry ia enhanced by the 
facilitiea of railway department, the total production will increaae at leaat 
ten-fold. 

England Moat Not Know 

We have withheld thia knowledge from the reat of the world, leat 
England and America compete with ua for it. Therefore, we muat firat of 

all control the tranaportation and then develop wool induatry. By the time 
the other countriea know about it, it would be already too late to do 

“’“ah thia railroad in our hdnda, we can develop the wool induatry 

not only for our own uae, but alao for exporting to Europe and America. 
Furthermoref we can realize our deaire of joining hand with Mongolia. 
Thia railway ia a matter of life and death to our policy in Mongolia. Without 

it Japan can have no part in Mongolia’s development. 

Ruaaia Again 

Suolun-Tanan Railway : Thia line is 136 miles long and will cost 
Yen 10,000,000. Looking into the future of Japan, a war with Russia over 

the plains of north Manchuria is inevitable. 

From a military standpoint, this line will not only enable us to threaten 

Ruasia’a rear but also to curtail its reinforcement for North Manchuria. 

•The Chinese Nnlsanee*’ 

But the danger of thia line is that it might provide facilities for Chinese 
migration into a new region and spoil our own policy. 

Look at our experience with the South Manchuria. Railway. Hasn’t 
that served the interest of Chiua ? The redeeming feature, however, ia the 
fact that the land and mines along this railway are in the possession of Mongolian 
princes. 

If we can gain poasesBion of them first, we need have no worries 
about Chinese migration. Moreover we can make the princes pass laws 
diacriminating against Chinese immigrants. When life there is made miserable 
for the Chinese, the^ will naturally leave for places afar. There are other 
methods to bar the Chinese, 

Only if we try hard enough, no Chinese footprints will be found on 
Mongolian territory. 

Schedule Of Conquest 

Now they can go on the trunk line directly from Chingchinkang 
v»a the Siberian Railway. When we are in control of this great system of trans- 
portation, we need make no secret of our designs on Manchuria and 

Mongolia according to the third step of Meiji’s plans. The Yamato 

Race is then embarked on the journey of world conquest. According to 
the last will of Meiji our first step was to conquer Formosa and the second 

step to annex Korea. Having completed both of these, the third st^ is 
yet to be taken and that is the conquest of Manchuria, Mongolia and China. 
When this is done, the rest of Asia including the South Sea Islands will be 

at our feet. That these injunctions have not been carried out even now, is 

a crime of your bumble servants. 

U. S. an Obstacle 

For the sake of self-preservation, and as a warning to China and the 

rest of the world, we must fight America sometime. The American Asiatic 

Squadron stationed in the Philippines is but within a stone’s throw from Tsushima 
and Senchima. If they send submarines to these quarters, our supply of 
foi^stuffs and raw materials from Manchuria and Monogolia will be cut 

off entirely. But if the Kirin Hneining Railway is completed, we shall 
have a large circuit line Ihroujsh all Manchuria and Korea and a small circuit 
Hue through North Manchuria. We shall have acoess in all directions gaining 
freedom for the transportation of soldiers and supplies alike. When our 
suppliee are transported through this line to our ports at Tsuraga and 
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NiigayA enemy sabmarines will have no way of getting into the Japanese and 
Korean straits. We are then entirely free from interference. 

''Belgiam Of Far East** 

lliis is what is meant by making the Japanese sea the centre of our 

national defence. Having secured the free transportation of food and raw 
materials, we shall have nothing to fear either from the American navy becaose 
of its size, or the Chinese or Bussian Army because of their number. 
Incidentally, we shall be in a position to suppress the Koreans. Let me reiterate 
the fact that if we want to carry out the New Continental Policy, we must 
build this line. Manchuria and Mongolia are the undeveloped countries in 
the East. Over this territory ^we shall have to go to war with Soviet 

Bussia sonner or later. The battle ground will be Kirin. 

Manchuria and Mongolia are the Belgium of the Far East. In the Great 
War, Belgium was the battlefield. In our wars with Russia and tbe 
Unit^ States, we must make Manchuria and Mongolia suffer the ravages. As 
it is evident that we have to violate the neutrality of these territories, 
we cannot help building the Kirin-Hueining and Changhin-Talai Railways 
in order that we may be militarily prepared. In time of war we can easily 

increase our forces and in time of peace wc can migrate thousands upon 
housands people into this region and work on the rice fields. This line 

offers the key to economic development as well as to military conquests. 

Killing Chinese Industry 

1. No amount of China's agitation can matter in the least to our industrial 
developments. 

2. Furthermore, we ought to assist our people in oil business by extending 
to them financial credit, so that the oil industry of the Chinese will be forced 
out of the market. 

3. However, the Chinese are adepts in learning our tricks and beating us at 
our own game. We have yet found no way by which we can compete successfully 
with them in oil-making and sailboad transportation. 

4. Another thing we should be careful about is teaching the Chinese 
our industrial methods. In tbe past we have established factories in 
Manchuria and Mongolia and carried on industries near the source of raw 
materials. This gave to the Chinese the opportunity of learning our secrets 
and establishing competitive factories of their own. 

Hereafter we should ship the raw materials back home and do the 
manufacturing there, and then ship the finished products for sale in China 
and other countries. 

In this way we shall gain in three ways : (1) provide work for otir 
unemployed at home, (2) prevent the influx of the Chinese into Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and (3) make it impossible for the Chinese to imitate our 
new Industrial methods. 

5. Because of the haudicaos of the monetary system, people in Central 
and South China always buy beans and beancakes from their one people. 
We have no chance against them. In consequence, we cannot conquer the 
whole of China. 

6. With the silver standard in existence, the Chinese Government 
can inorease their notes to counteract our gold notes. Consequently, our 
banks will fail to carry out the mission of extending our country's influence. 

7. We can acquire rights in real property and natural resources and 
defeat the credit of the Chinese silver notes. The Chinese will be unable 
to compete with us ; and the currency of the whole of Manchuria and Mongolia 
will be in our control. 

The Railroad To Political Power 

The South Manchuria Railway Company functions in Manchuria as the Governor 
General of Korea did there before the annexation. 

In order to build up our new Continental Empire, we must change 
the organization of the Company so as to break away from the present 
difficulties. The functions of this Company are varied and important. Kvety 
cliange of cabinet involves a change of the administration of the South 
, Manchurian Railway, and conversely every activity of the South Manchurian 
Railway also has important consequences on the Cabinet. This is because the South 
Hanohttria Bailway is semi-governmental with final authority resting with tiie Cabinet. 
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For &ie reason, the Powers invariably look upon this railway as a 

purely political wgan rather than a business enterprise. Whenever a new 
move IB made for the development of Manchuria and Mongolia, Uie 

Powers wpuld invoke the Nine-Power Treaty to thwart the plan of 
the South Manchuria Railway, This has greatly damaged the fnteiests oi 
our Empire. 

Blinding The World 

On account of these reasons, the South Manchuria Railway should be 

radically re-organised. All appurtenant enterprises which are profit-making 

should be made independent companies unde the wings of the South 
Manchuria Railway, so that we may take determined steps in the oonauest 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. ^ 

On the other hand, Chinese, Europeans hnd Americans should be invited 
to invest money in the South Mani^huria Railway on the condition that we 

have a controlling share of its stocks. In that event the control of the 

Company is in our hands, and our mission from the empire can be 

discharged more vigorously. In short, by inviting international participation 
in the South Manchuria Railway, we can blind the eyes of the world. 
Having achieved that, we can push our advance in Manchuria and Mongolia 
at our will, free ourselves from the restraint of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and strengthen our activities in that country with foreign capital. 

When we can have sufilcient iron and steel for our own Industries, 
we shall have acquired the secret of becoming the leading nation in the 

world. Thus strengthened, we can conquer both the East and the West. 
In order to attain this goal, the iron works must be separated from the 
South Manchuria Railway. Such unified control will keep China from preventing 
us from becoming self-sufficieiit in iron and steel. 

Wanted More Petroleum 


Another important commodity which we lack is petroleum.^ It is also 
essential to the existence of a nation. Fortunately, there lie in the 

Fiishum Coal Mine 5,200,000,000 tons of shale oil, from every hundred catties of 
which six catties of crude oil may be extracted. 

By means of American machinery, every hundred cattles will yield nine catties 
of refined oil good for motor cars and battleships. 

At present Japan imports from foreign countries 700.000 tons of mineral 
oils every year valued at Yen 69,00,000. Those figures are on the increase. 
As there are 50 billion tons of shale in the Fushun Mines, the yield 

calculated at five per cent would be 250,000,000 tons ; at nine per cent, 
450,(X)0.000 tons of oil. Taking an average of the two, the yield would be 
350,000,000 tons and assuming the value of the oil to be fifteen yen 
a ton, the oil shale contained in the Fushun Mine would bring us Yen 

5 250 000 000. 

This will be a great industrial revolution for us. From the standpoint 
of national defence and national wealth, petroleum is a great factor. Having 
the iron and petroleum of Manchuria, our army aud navy will become 
impregnable walls of defence. That Manchuria and Mongolia are the heart 

and liver of our empire is a truthful saying. For the sake of our empire, we 
should be congratulated. , . , . , ■, .m .i. * 

As to OulturaJ undertakings such as hospitals, schools and philanthropic 
institutions, they a*re our signal towers in the advance into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are the institutions for spreading our national prestige and power. 
More specifically, they are the basis for rights and privileges. 

The slogan of “Equal Opportunity” helps us to get foreign loans as 
well as to dispel suspicion of our designs in North ^ Manchuria.^ At sny rate, 
we shall need foreign capital to develop our continental empire. When the 
South Manchurian Railway is open to foreign inveet^niente, tta wwere will 
be glad to lend more to us and Chinn c*u nothing to blMk it. 
is an excellent way to further our plane in Manchnna. We enould low no time 
in doing it. 

Break Rosao-CblneBe Friendehlp 

Moreover, both Busaia and oiireelves have been inorwing armamente. On 
account of geographical positions, we have conflicting intereetfc u mj 

If wo* want to obtain the wealth of Norto Manchuria and to btuld 
the new Eminent according to the will of Emperor MeUi, wa moat 


up 
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rush our poople into North Blanchuria first and seek to break the friendship 
between Russia and Ohina. 

Organised Exploitation Of Manehnrla 

Our exploitation of Manchuria takes a variety of forms. Often those in 
authority take such different views that even the most profitable undertaking for our 
country cannot be carried out. 

Because of the lack of speed, our secrets are often exposed and are 

used as propaganda material by the Mukden Government much to the 

detriment of our country in international relations. Whenever a new 
undertaking is projected in Manchuria and Mongolia, it will become the 
subject of discussion of tens of meetings and conferences in Dairen. Not 

only the approval of the fouf-headed government there is necessary, but also 
the sanction of the cabinet at home has to be secured before anything can be 
carried out. 

Because of all these obstacles, any undertaking will take months and 
months before any definite results are seen. In the process it 4s possible 

for the Chinese to employ Japanese adventurers and to steal our secrets 
so that before a project is launched it is often reported to the Ohinese 

and in turn it becomes common proper tv of the world. We are suddenly 

brought under the check of the world opinion, and more than once 

we have incurred hardship in putting into practice our policy towards Manchuria 
and Mongolia. 

Furthermore, the opposition party has also made capital out* of what they 
find in these regions in order to attack the government. All these have many serious 
results in connection with our diplomatic relations. 

Henceforth, we must change our practice in order to proceed adroitly. 

The centre of control must bo in Tokyo. That will (1) ensure secrecy, 
(2) stop China from knowing beforehand our plans, (3) avoid the suspicions 
of the powers before a thing is done, (I) unify the multiple control in 

Manchuria and (5) bring the government agencies in Manchuria and Mongolia 
in close touch witli the Oentral government so as to deal with Ohiiia 

with undivided power. 

For these reasons we should follow the original plan for absorbing 

Korea laid down by I to and Katsura and establish a Colonial Department 
the special function of which is to look after expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The administration of Formosa, Korea and Bagbalion Island may be 
its nominal function, but our expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia is its 

real purpose. This will blind the eyes of the world on the one hand and forestall 
the disclosure of secrets on the other. 

Fooling International Opinion 

It is my personal conviction that the fact that the absorption of 

Korea could not bo effected during the administration of Ito was due to 
the lack of a special office for control. Therefore, there were always 
differences of opinion and secret policies were impossible. Such a state of affairs 
played into the hand of international obstrnction and Korean opposUion. 

Then a number of propagandists went to Europe and America as well as 
Korea itself, declaring that we firmly respected the independence of Korea 

and had no designs on an inch of Korean territory. The result of their 

work was the recovery of international confidence. After that, a colonial department 

was established under the pretence of Formosa. Then we seized the opportunity 
and the object was gained, 

It goes to prove that in order to undertake colonisation and immigration, 

a B^ial office for it is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the oreation of a new 
empire in Mongolia and Manchuria is of utmost importauce to the existence of Japan. 
It is necessary to have a special colonial office in order that the politioa in 
that vast territory may be controlled from Tokyo. 

The officers in the field should only take orders ; they should not 
interfere with the execution of policies where tiey please. This will ensure 

secrecy; and the opposition nation have no chance of getting into secrets 

of our colonial activities. Then our movement regarding Mongolia and 
Manchuria will be beyond the reach of international public opinion, and we 
shall be free from interferences. 



British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

For Creation of an Indian Union 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Miuion 


'*Tbe Bt. ]E^on*b1e Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the British War Cabinet 
with party arrired at Karachi by air on the 22iid. March and at New Delhi 
on the 28rd. March to discuss iivith the leaders of Indian opinion conclusions 
which the War Cabinet have unitedly reached in regard to India, and to ascertain 
whether these conclusions will be generally acceptable to Indian opinion. Sir 
Stafford, who arrived 1^ air from England, was accompanied by Mr. F. F. 
^rubull (of the India Office and Secretary to the Secretary of State), temi^rarily 
attached to Sir Stafford Grippe* Mission. Mr. A. D. K. Otren and Mr. Graham 
Spry. Messrs. Owen and Spry are personal assistants to Sir Stafford and 
members of the War Cabinet staff. Mr. Owen is an economist and was Secretary, 
Political and Economic Planning, a non-official organisation, and is an expert 
on social services. Mr. Spry is a Canadian buBinessman in London. 

Cripps At Delhi Press Conference 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi on March 28, shortly after his arrival at 
the Imperial Capital, Sir Stafford Grippe said : 

**ObviouBly it would not be appropriate for me to say anything further about 
the precise nature of the proposals at this stage beyond the indications which 
were given by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Their chief object 
is to set out finally and with precision the practical steps which His Ma]eBty*B 
Government propose as the method of fulfilling their past promises of self- 
government to the Indian peoples. We believe that a generally acceptable line 
of practical action can be laid down now, and that thus the main oostacle to 
Inaia’a full co-operation in her own defence will have been removed.** 

**A Great Friend Of India** 

**We feel confident that with the political atmosphere thus clarified the 
leading political organisations will be enabled to put forward their maximum 
effort in preserving their country from the brutalities of aggression. How best 
their effective participation in the counsels of their country can be immediately 
arranged will be another matter for discussion. 

*1 have come here because I am. as 1 have always been, a great friend and 
admirer of India and because I want to play my part as a member of the War 
Qabinet in reaching a final settlement of the political difficulties which have long 
vexed our relationships. Once these questions are resolved, and I hope tliey may 
be quickly and satisfactorily resolved, the Indian peoples will be enabled to 
associate themselves fully and freely not only with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions but with our great Allies, Kussia. China, and the United Btates of 
America so that t^ether we can assert our determination to preserve the liberty 
of the peoples of the world. , 

“There is no time to lose and no time for long discussions. I am sure that 
in the circumstances of today the leaders of the main parties and interests in 
India will be ready to take quick decisions. 

“My intention is to stay at Delhi for two weeks, for there are many urgent 
and important matters to be attended to in ‘.England, and I believe ^at within 
that time, with energy and goodwill, the essentials of success can be achieved. 
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and see everyone I should like to’ meet. I hope that my friends in Ii 
understand that my time is short and will forgive me if I am unable to see 
them before I leave. 

**My association in the past has been more close with my friends in the 
OongnM than with the memberB of other parties or eonunnniUe., bat I an folly 
inpreMed with the need in any eeheaie for the fotore of India to saeet Uie deep 
which nndottbtediy exist among the Muelime and the other eratmnnftiea. 
I ehall therefore embark npon my taak with a inlnd equally tmm to all pdnta 
of view— Hindu. Mnilim, Sikh, and others, I believe that ttie propoeala of tbs 
Yhs Osbioet will appeal to the Indian leaders since they are the nnanimoue 
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mult of the deliberatioDB of a body of people who were known in the past to have 
widely differing ontlooka upon the Indian question. 


Appeal To Press 

ahall be spending the first two days with the Viceroy, who has cordially 
welcomed my mission, and shall then have the opportunity of meeting the 
Commander-in-Ohief and other members of the Executive Council and the provincial 
governors. The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Chamber 
of Princes and the Hindu Mahasabha have been asked to nominate their own 
representatives to hold discussions with me, and representative of the Sikhs, the 
Lioeral Party, and the Scheduled Castes have also been invited to meet me. 1 
shall of course see other representative people including provincial premiers. 

'T am confident that both the jfiidtan Press and the Press in other interested 
countries will give their help in the great cause of Indian self-government and 
defence and will not by untimely speculation or by the spreading of uninformed 
and illconsidered rumours prejudice the chance of a successful settlement of the 
outstanding issues.*’ 

. British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

^The following are the conclusions of the British War Cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Oripps brought with him for discussion with Indian leaders 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 

this country and in India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in precise and 

clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. The object is the creation 

of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 

ths United Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the following Declaration 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilties steps shall be taken to 
act up in India in the manner described hereafter an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India* 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of Indian 
States in the Constitution-making body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to . 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is not prepared to 
accept the new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if It so decides. 


Complete Transfer of Responsibility 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 

Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty will 
cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make provision, in accordance with 

undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial 
and religious minorities ; but will not imi^se any restriction on the power 

of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other Member 
States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 
it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be retired in the new situation. 

(dj«,lhe Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows unless ' 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities 

Immediately upon the result being known q{ provincial elections which 

yiii be necessary at the end of hostilities, the enure membership of the 
Mwer Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
fsooeed to the election of the Constitution-making body by the Bysteiii#rOf 
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proportiittM repieBentation. This new body shall be in number aboni 110th of the 
nnmber^^ot the electoral college* 

luA^ States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the aaine proporUon 
to their total population as in the case of representatives of British laoia as a 
whole and with the same powers as British Indian members* 

(e) During the critical period which * now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the 
military* moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. 

Hie Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
participation of the leaders of the priuc^al sections of the Indian people 
in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 

Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future 
freedom of India 

Xtiripps’ Broadcast On The Proposals 

The following is the text of the broadcast talk by Sir Stafford Cripps from the 
Delhi station of the All India Radio on March 80, 1942 : 

I want tonight to give you a short explanation of the document which 

was published in the Press this morning, and which gives the proposal of 

the British War Cabinet for the future of India, a document unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of that Cabinet 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in view. 
Well, we wanted to make it quite clear, and beyond any possibility of 
doubt or question, that the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a Constitution as free in every 
respect as our own in Great Britain or as of any of the great Dominion members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Jn the words of the draft 
Declaration^ India would be, ^associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in every respect, 
in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.’’ 

There is, however, an existing Constitution which regulates the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India and everyone agrees that in these troublouB 
times we cannot here and now set about forging a new Constitution. It is 
far too important a matter for the future of India to be improvised in a hurried way. 

The principle on which these proposals are based is that the new Constitution 
should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian peoples themselves. 
So we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a Constitution-making body 
should be set up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and if the 
Indian States wish^ as toe hope they will, to become part of the new Indian 
Union, they too will be invited to send their representatives to this Constitution- 
making body, though, if they do, that will not, of itself* bind them to become 
members of the Union, That is the broad outline of the future. 

Defence of India 

Now what is to happen in the meantime ? 

The British people are determined to do their utmost for the defence of India 
and we are confident that in that great task the Indian peoples of all races and 
religions are eager to play their full part. Let me read to you what the statement 
says on this point— 

’'(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed. His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility jfor, and retain the control and direction of, the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the militaty, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Govern metit 
of India with the co-operafion of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of tibe leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give 
their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India.” So ends the documeht. 

' v The Governor-General whose task it is to form the Central Govemment pf 
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ladla has done hie utmost to sssist me witfa my mission, end I am certain that 
the Indian leaders can rely upon turn to find the best way in consultation wi^ 
them for ‘.carrying out the general principle laid down in the clause that I have 
Just read to yon. 

«The Most Vital Question^ 

So much for the general framework of the proposals. But as we all 
know, the most vital and difficult question is that which concerns the interests 
of the various communities amongst the Indian peoples* 

I will not attempt to go into any of the historical origins of these difficulties ; 
let us instead look at them as a present fact. In the great sub-continent 
of India there is more than one people, there are many peoples and races 
as there are in the great sub-continent of Russia. Our object is to give to 
the Indian peoples full self-government with complete freedom as to how 
they will devise and organise their own Constitution. 

There are those who claim that India should form a single united 
country, there are others who say it should be divided up into two, three or 
more separated countries. There are those who claim that Provincial Auto- 
nomy should be very wide with but few centrally controlled federal services ; 
o^ers stress the neM for centralisation in view of the growing complexity of 
economic development, 

lliese and many other and various Ideas are worthy to be explored and 
debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside authority, 
to decide under which of these forms India will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian peoples ask our help it will of course be gladly given but 
it is for you, the Indian peoples, to discuss and decide upon your future 
Constitution. We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your 
wisdom will guide you truly in this great adventure. 

We ask you therefore to come together all religions and races—in a Con- 
stitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to frame your own 
Constitution. 

We have specified the form which that body will take, unless, and this is 
an important point, the leaders of the principal sections of Indian opinion agree 
between themselves before the end of hostilities upon some other and better form. 

Single Constitution 

That Constitution-making body will have as its object the framing of a single 
Constitution for the whole of India-^that is, of British Indian together with such 
of the Indian States as may decide to join in. 

But we realise this very simple fact. If you want to persuade a number of 
people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it is unwise 
to tell them that once they go in there is no way out— they are to be for ever 
locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they 
find they can’t come to a common decision, then there is nothing to prevent 
those who wish, from leaving again by another door. They are much more 
likely all to go in if they have knowledge that they can by their free will go 
out a^in if they cannot agree. 

Well, that is what we say to the provinces of India. Oome together to frame 
a common Constitution— if you find after all your discussion and all the give 
and take of a Constitution -making assembly that you cannot overcome your 
differences and that some provinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, 
then such provinces can go out and remain out if they wish and just the same 
degree of self-government and freedom will be available for them as for the 
Union itself, that is to say, complete self-government. 

We hope and esroect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded upon the free consent of all its peoples, but it is not for us, Britishers, 
to dictate to you, the Indian peoples ; you will work out and decide that problem 
lor yourselves. 

Appeal To Indian Leaders 

So we provide the means and the road by which you can attain that form 
of the absolute and united self-government that you desire at the earliest possible 
moment. In the past we have waited for the different Indian commnntraes to 
come to a cwmon decision ss to how a new ConstituUon for a self-governing 
India ^ould be framed and because there hss been no agreement amongst 
Indian leaders, the British Government have bemi aocneed by some of using 
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this faei vto delay the graatlng o! freedom to India. We are now giving the 
lead thai has been asked for and it is in the hands of Indians and Indians only 
whether they will accept that lead and so attain their own freedom. If tiiey fail 
to aoc(^ this opportunity the responsibility for that failure must rest with them. 

We Mk you to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past and it is 
that revest that I have put before your leaders in ^e document which yon have 
now seen. 

As regards the position of minority communities within the new Indian 
Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body will make Just provision 
for their protection. But in view of the undertakings given to these minorities 
by His Ma1esty*s Government in the past we propose that in the 'rreaty, which, 
under the draft Declaration, will be concluded between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Oonstitution-making body, the new Indian Union sliould undertake to 
protect the rights of these minorities. If there should be any non -seceding 
provinces a similar treaty provision would be made in respect of minority comuni* 
ties within thdr borders. 

I have already indicated to you the position as to the immediate future. 

The e-Inge’s Position 

I know that His Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope that the 
acceptance in principle of this document by the leaders of Indian opinion will 
make it possible for him to start forthwith upon the consultations which will 
enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last paragraph of the 
document which I have already read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation— that in respect of the r^onsibility for 
defence. This reservation does not mean that the Governor-General and his 
Executive Council will, or indeed could, bo excluded from taking an effective share 
in the counsels for the defence of India. In this wide-flung war, defence cannot 
be localised in a single country and its preparation must permeate the activities 
of every department of Government and must demand from every department 
the fullest co-operation. If His Majesty's Government are to take full responsibility 
(or the conduct of the naval, military and air defence of India, as it is their 
duty to do, then the defence of India must be dealt with by them as part of 

the world war effort in which they are now engaged, and the direction of that 

defence must rest in the hands of the Oommander-in -Chief under the War Cabinet 
and their highest staff officers. But, as I have already pointed out, the Government, 
of India must also have an effective share in the defence counsels and so we 
have decided that the Oommander-in-Chief must retain his position as a Member 
of the Executive Council. 

In order, however, that India may have her full voice in this central control 
of strategy, defensive and offensive, not only in India itself but in all the 
inter-related theatres of war, we have invited the appointment of a representative 
Indian to the War Cabinet and to the Pacilio Council of the United Nations — 

(hat is one of the ways in which India will have her full say in the counsels 

of the Common-wealth and of the United Nations ns an equal partner. And 
when it comes to the making of the peace, India m\\ appoint her own representa- 
tives to the Peace Conference side by side with those of the other free nations 
Bud so make her contribution to the building of a new world order. 

Definite And Precise 


I am confident that nothing further or more complete could be done towarde 
the immediate realisation of the just claims and demands of the Indian peoples. 
Our proposals are definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Indian opinion, there would be neither the time nor the opportunity to 
reconsider this matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world. ^ 

1 consider it a high honour that it has fallen to my lot to bo the messenger 
of the War Cabinet in a matter of such vital and far-reaching importanoe to 
the futnre world order. 1 personally am convinced of the soundness and oompieta- 
ness of these proposals, and I have asked your leaders to give to them ao 
ungrudging acceptance. 

will still be difficulties perhtps— the taeult of the distmet whlA bee 
foowo up between ns in pset years, but I ssk yon to tom yont tiaek npon 
ust pyt, to aeon>t onr band, onr bsnd of friendship and tmst and idlow ns to 
Jofai wtu yon lot tlu time being in wotUng to eetaUidi and oomidite you 
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freedom and yoar aelf-^overnment. Thia, as jom may know, has long been a cause 
dear to my heart and it is with the (greatest hopes tnatSl look to the events of the 
next few days which may, if wisely handled, seal for ever your freedom 
and our friendship. 

Your country today is in peril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor whose 
hand has soaked in blood and sutTering great areas of China with its friendly and 
democratic |>eople8, an aggressor allied to those nations who have delugM with 
tragedy the once peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors we and the 
Allied Nations will fight to victory. 

The outlook is overcast for the moment but, believe me, I have no doubt as to 
the final result, Russia, the United States, China and Great Britain have resources 
which the Axis and its allies can never defeat. 

We stand by our duty, growing out of our past historical associations, to 
give you every protection that we can, but with your willing help and co operation 
this can be made more effective and more powerful. 

liCt us enter upon this primary task of the defence of India in the now 
sure knowledge that when we emerge from the fire and travail Of war it will 
be to build a free India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples them- 
selves, and to forge a long, lasting and free friendship between our two peoples. 
Regrets and recrimiiintlons as to the past can have no place beside the confident 
sna sure hopes of the future, when a Free India will take her rightful place 
as a co-worker with the other free nations in that world reconstruction which 
alone can make the toil and suffering of the war worth while, l^t the dead 

past bury its dead 1 And let us march together side by side through the 

night of high endeavour and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty for all the peoples. 

Resolution Of The Congress Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congresa was 
held at Delhi from March SO to April if, 1942, It passed the following resolution 
on the draft proposals of the British Government, This resolution was however 
not released to the press till April 10th after the final failure of the negotiations. 
It was communicated to Sir Stafford Cripps on April 2nd, 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard to India and the elucidation 
thereof by Sir Stafford Cripps. 'i'hese proposals, which have been made at the very 
last hour because of the corapulsiou of events, have to be considered not only in 
relation to India’s demand for independence, but more especially in the present 

grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils and dangers that 

confront India and envelop the world. 

'J’he Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commencement of the War 
in September 1939, that the people of India would line themselves with the pro- 
gressive forces of the world and assume full responsibility to face the new problems 
and shoulder the new burdens that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to enable them to do so to be created. An essential condition was the 
freedom of India, for only the realisation of present freedom could light the flame 
which would illumine millions of hearts and move them to action. At the last 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee, after the commencement of the War 
in the Pacific, it was stated that : *Only a free and independent India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of 
help in , the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from the storm 
of war.’ 

The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while recognising that self-deteimina- 
tion for the people of India is accepted in principle in that uncertain future, regret 
that this is fettered and circumscribed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and united nation and the esta- 
blishment of a democratic State. Even the constitution-making body is so consti- 
tuted that the people’s right to self-determination is vitiated by the introduction of 
non-representative elements. The people of India have as a whole clearly demand- 
ed full independence and the Congress has repeatedly declared that no other ; itatua 
except that of independence for Uie, whole of India could be agreed to or %ould 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
that future independence may be implicit in the proposals but the accompanying 
piovislons and restrictions are such that real freedom may well become an illuaioii. 
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TIm epm^Me Ignoring of the ninety millione of the people tit the Indien Stetee 
and weir tiwatment ftB coinmoditieB at the diapoaal of their lulera is a negation of 
toth demoeracy and self-determination. While the representation of an Indian 
State in Sie oonstitution-makinK body is fixed on a population basis, the people of 
the StatM have no voice in choosing those representatives, nor are they to be 
consulted at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. Such 
States may in many ways become barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign authority still prevails and where the possibility of main- 
taining foreign armed forces has been stated to be a likely contingency, and a 
perp^oal menace to the freedom of the people of the State as well as of the rest 

Ihe acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro- 
vince is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and an apple of 
discord likely to generate growing trouble in the provinces, and which may well 
lead to further difficulties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity 
and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
Inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious to all 
concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplata Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Indian Union against their declared and established will. While recognising 
this principle, the Committee feel that ever;^ effort should be made to create condi- 
tions which would help the different units in developing a common and co-operative 
national life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no ohanf^es 
should be made which result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on other substantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit should 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of a union 
and thus create friction just when the utmost co-operation and goodwill are most 
needed. This proposal has been presumably made to meet a communal demand, 
but it will have other consequences also and lead politically reactionary ana 
obscurantist groups among different communities to create trouble and divert public 
attention from the vital issues before the country. ^ 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention and 
scrutiny, but in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts, and even propo- 
sals for the future are important in so far as they affect the present. The commi- 
ttee have necessarily attached the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, 
and on this ultimately depends what advice they should give to those who look to 
them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no vital changes in the present 
structure are contemplated. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in 
any event remain under British control. At any time defence is a vital subject : 
during war time it is all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 
administration. To take away defence from the sphere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduee that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make it 
perfectly clear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
IS not going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee would repeat that an essential and 
fundamental pre-requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people 
in the present, is their realisation as a fact that they are free and are in charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom. What is most wanM is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the fullest 
trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of 
defence. It is only thus that eten at this prave eleventh hour it msy be possible 
to galvanise the people of India to nse to the height of the occasion. It is 
manifest that the present Government of India, as well m its proviMlal sg^oies. 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shouldering the burden of India's 
defence. It is only the people of Indie, through their popular repNientatives, 
who may ^onlder this burden worthily. But that can only be done by present 
fte^oas, and full responsibility being cast upon them. , . 

The Committee, therefore, are uneble to accept the proposals pul forward on 
bdialf of the British War Cabinet. ^ t . rv 

Note : Sir Stafford Cripp9^ after receipt cf the Working Comnuttte feeolution 
had an interview with the Congreee Freeiaent. With reference to the reeoluHon 
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8ir Stafford Oripps told the Congreee Preeident that he took it that the reeotution 
will not be immediately released to the press. He also told him that be would 
consult Hie Majesty^ s Government *as to what further step could he taken in 
order to meet the criticism your Working Committee that under clause («) 
of the draft declaration the defence of India would not fall to be administered 
by a representative Indiaf 

Azad-Crippt Correspondence 


The full text of the correspondence that passed between the Congress 
President and Sir Stafford Cripps in connection with the British Govemmenfs^ 
draft declaration is given below : 

New Delhi, March 30, 194$ 

My dear Maulana Bahib 

I had the opportunity of a abort talk with H. E. the Vicerojf last 
night, during which he discussed with me hia Tiewt as to the implementation 
clause (e) of the draft ! declaration. 

It must be clearly understood that the final definition of the division 
of reapoiiaibilitiea between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of Inaia is aa stated in paragraph (a) of the document. I propose to make 
the position as to this as clear as I can in my broadcast tonight. 

The Viceroy would be prepared to consult with Indian leaders on this 
basis to see whether it were possible to designate an I idian to some office 
connected with the Government of India’s defence responsibilities without 
in any way impinging upon the function and duties of the. ^ Commander- 
in-Ohief either in nis capacity as supreme commander of the armed forces in India 
or as the member of the Executive Council in charge of Defence. 

I give you this information as you put the question to me when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) B. Stafford Oripps 

The Congress President received wires from Shri Shanti Kumar Narottam 
Morarjee and others drawing his attention to the fact that while Sir Stafford 
Cripps had invited the representatives of British Commercial interests for a 

discussion vdth him he had sent no such invitation to the Indian Commercial 

interests. The President sent a copy of the wire from Shri Morarjee to Sir Stafford 

Cripps and invited his attention to the just complaint of the Indian Commercial 

community. Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following reply ; 

Neio Delhi, March 81 194$ 

My Dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter of to-day. The reply which I gave at my Sprees 
conference, and to which Mr. Morarjee refers in the telegram you have sent me, 
was I assure you not intended to convey any lack of appreciation of the importance 
of Indian Commercial interest. I was dealing with the position in regard to 
European Commercial interests if the proposals which I have been discussing with 
you and the other leaders are given effect, and I said that I had seen representatives 
of the European community because the interests of that community might be 
affected. After all, the Europeans are a minority element in India who are 
entitled to be heard in such discussions as at present, not only in regard to their 
business interests but on other matters. Indian business interests will presumably 
be able to make their voice heard in the Constitution making Body through those 
members of the Provincial legislature who represent their interests, and then would 
be the time and place at which their interests would have to receive consideration. 
It does not seem to me that it would really be helpful to the discussions I have 
come here to hold to see Mr. Morarjee although I would have been happy to do so 
if 1 bad been able to stay here longer than I can on this occasion. 

I am exceedingly sorry that my letter of yesterday should have been delayed 
in reaching you. My Secretar:^ took it to Birla House in the belief that the 
Working Committee was meeting there and understood that it would be immedi- 
ately communicated to you. 


Dear Maulana Sahib 


Yours very sincerely 
(Sd.) Stafford Oripps 
New Delhif April l, l$4$ 


I understand from the Hindu press that difficulties are still in the mind of 
Congress as to the question of the responslbili^ for tho Pefenoe of Indli. 
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tbftt ydit inay make to bim any 
of xeapoaaibilitiea in this sphere of 
moment away at Oalcutta but he 
latest (and possibly earlier). If 


1 done what I could to elarifjr this point but as I think it would be 
a trageof « negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstaudinff of the 
position^ 4 should like to suggest that I should ask the Cdmmander«ln*Ohief to 
^ y^mlf and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with myself in order that he may 
ttpiain mlly to you the technical difficulties of the situation and in order 

suggestions you wish as to the division 
government* Unfortunately he is at the 
is expected back on Saturday next at the 

- ... . - consider this a helpful suggestion— 

as 1 hope you will— 1 will ask him the moment he returns whether he will be 
proved to attend such a meeting and I do not anticipate that there will be any 
dimculty about it. 

1 am sure you will realise that I do not want to be met with an impasse if 
there is any reasonable way out. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April i, 1B4B 

My Dear Sir Stafford 

1 have your letter of todav’s date, for which 1 thank you. 

If you so desire it, I shaif gladly meet the Commander-in-chief and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will, 1 hope, be able to accompany me. 

My Committee have already arrived at a decision in regard to the proposals 
communicated by you to us. It was my intention to send this to you this evening, 
or possibly to take it over in person, in case you wished to discuss any point 
contained in it. This decision naturally covers other points also apart from 
Defence. I hope to send it to you some time today. If you wish to meet me 
again in regard to this I shall gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the **Hiudu Press.*’ I do not know what exactly 
you mean by this. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

New Delhi, April J, 1949 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you very much for your letter. 

I will make the arrangement for the meeting with the Commander-in-chief 
the moment he returns. 

As to the document you are sending over, I understand this expresses the 
views of the Congress Working Committee upon the pr^osals, but that it is not 
intended to be a definite and final statement as to the Congress attitude, in view of 
our meeting again. 

I should he most grateful if you could come over and see me with regard to 
it tomorrow morning at 10 a. M. 

I apologise for the reference to the **Hindu Press.” I was referring to the 
Hindustan limes amongst other papers. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) B. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 9, 1949 

Dear Maulana Sahib ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Jinnah has asked me to give him a clear picture of the method by which 
I have proposed that a Province should decide whether it will or will not loin an 
Indian union set up in accordance with the procedure laid down in His Majesty’s 
Government draft Declaration. I have told him in reply that the proposition 
which 1 have put orally to him and to the other leaders is that a Province should 
reach its decision by a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution that the 
Province should join the Indian Union, and that if the majority for accession is 
less than 6b%, the minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the 

adult ^alei^opulati^.^ to you at our first meeting, but as I have written to Mr; 

Jinnah in this sense, I thought it desirable to give you a similar letter. 

Yours sincerely 
(Bd.) E. Stafford Ozipps 

April 8, 1949 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

I b«Te now been able to see Hie Excellency the Cominandei>iB>Cbief and he 
will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawabatlal Eehtn to diecuM tihe poaition 
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r^ftrdiog Tefenoe, Subject to your conteDienee, 6 o’Olock tomorrow eveniog 
would fuit General Wavell and if yoa can manage thia, I auggeat that you aboold 
come here at 10 minutea to 6 p. m.» and I will go up with you to the Oommander- 
in-Ohief’a Office. 

If there are any apecific pointa of detail about organiaation which yon wiah 
to raiae« I ahould be very much obliged if you could let me have a note of tlum 
tonight or firat thing tomorrow morning ao that the Oommandor-in-Chief can 
conaider them before the meeting. 

Youra aincerely 
(6d.) R. Stafford Orippa 

J/ter consulting Hta Majesty's Government on clause (e) of the declaration 
Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following letter to the Congress President 

New Delhi, April 7, 194i 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

1 have, aa I promised when I last aaw ^ou, consulted His Majesty's Govern- 
ment as to what further step could be taken in order to meet the criticism of your 
Working Ooromittee that under clause (e) of the draft declaration the defence of 
India would not fail to be administered by a representative Indian. Although, aa 
the Working Committee have fully understood, it is impossible to make any change 
in the existing constitution during the period of hostilities, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are anxious to give representative Indians the maximum possible participation 
in the Government during that period, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in clause (e) of the draft declaration. 

I have explained to you the technical difficulties with regard to the position of 
the Commander-in- Chief and will not here reiterate them. 

1 have also pointed out that all those main aspects of the defence of India 
which at present fall under the care of other members of the Executive (a. p., 
Civil Defence, Supply, Home Affair Communications, etc,, etc,) will if the scheme 
is accepted, be administered by representative members in the new National 
Government. 

His Majesty's Government are however anxious to do their utmost to meet 
the wishes of the Indian people, and to demonstrate their complete trust in the 
co-operative effort of the two peoples, British and Indian, whicn they hope may 
reinforce the Defence of India. 

They also appreciate the force t>f the arguments that have been put forward as 
to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian peoples for their own 
defence. 

I am therefore authorised to propose to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that, 

(a) The Oommander-in-Obief should retain a sent in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as *'War Member" and should retain hie full control over all the war 
activities of the armed forces in India subject to the control of His Majesty's 
Government and the War Cabinet upon which body a representative Indian should 
sit with equal powers in all matters relating to the Defence of India. Membership 
of the Pacific Council would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

(b) An Indian representative member would be added to the Viceroy’s 
Executive, who would take over those sections of the Department of Defence which 
eau organisationally be separated immediately from the Commaiider-in-Chief's War 
D^attment and which are specified under head ii) of the annexure. In addition 
this member would take over the Defence Co-ordination Department which is at 
present directly under the Viceroy, and certain other important functions of the 
Government or India which are directly related to Defence and which do not^ fall 
under any of the other existing departments and which are specified under held 
(tt) of the annexure. 

His Majesty's Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that this 
arrangement will enable the Congress to come Into the scheme so that if other 
important bodies of Indian opinion are also willing it will be possible for His 
Excellency the Viceroy to embark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the leaders of the Indian opinion. 

Yours sincerely 
(Bd.) B. Stafford Ch^ps 

Annexure 

(t) Matters now dealt with in the Defence Department which would be 
transferred to a defence Co-ordination Department, 

(a) Public relations. 
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lb) DemobiliBation and poat«War reconstruction. 

j!) Petroleum Officer, whose functions are to calculate the rMuiremente 
oil and make provision for, all the petroleum products required for the Amy* 
^orce, and for the Civil Departments including Btorage and 

(dj Indian representation on the Esstern Group Supply Council. 

(e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and weir dependants, Inoltidiiig 
Indian eddiera abroad. 

if) All canteen organisations. 

(o) Certain non-technical educational institutions e. g,, Lawrenea 
Bobools, K. G. B. 1. M. Schools and the Prince of Wales’ i^yal Indian 
Military College. 

(6) Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 

(t) Beception, accommodation gpd social arrangements for all foreign missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(it) In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
majoT questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing departments. Examples are 

‘‘Denial” policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals co-ordination, 

Economic warfare. 

The formula far defence suggested in the above letter^ was considered by the 
Working Committee and rejected by them. In particular (he functions allotted to 
the hejence Minister^ as listed in the Annexure^ were considered totally insufficient. 
The Committee^ therefore^ expressed their inability to accept this suggestion* 

After the rejection of the above formula a second formula for Defence was 
placed before the Working Committee by a mutual friend^ with the previous approval 
of Sir Stafford Cripps* There was no list of subjects or functions attached to this. 

Second Formula For Detenee 


In amplification of clause (e) of the draft declaration His Majesty’s Government 
make the following proposition upon the subject-matter of the Defence of India. 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a representative 
Indian member with the exceptions of functions to be exercised by the Commander- 
in-chief as war member of the Executive Council. 

(б) A war department will be constituted which will take over such functions 
of the Defence Department as are not retained by the Defence member. 
A list of all the retained functions has been agreed, to which will be 
added further important responsibilities including the matters now dealt 
with by the Defence (Doordination Department and other vital matters related to 
the defence of India. 

The Working Committee having considered the above formula varied it 
as follows : 

Working Committee Foridnla 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a 
representative Indian member, but certain functions relati^ to the conduct 
of the war will be exercised, for the duration of the war by the Commander-iiipOble}, 
who will be in control of the w'ar activities of the armed forces in India, 
and who will be an extraordinary member of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 

(б) A war Department will be constituted under the Commander-in-Olilef. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
Commander-in -Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is attached, 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of all other matters relating to 
Defence, including those now dealt with by, the Defence Coordination Department. 

Thu formula was sent with a covering letter ^ dated April 8th, which stated 
inter alia : 

The new proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfactoiy. Both the approach and the alloeitions 
of subjects were, in our opinion, wrong, and there was no real transfer cl 
responsibiUiy for Defence to representative Indians in the National Government 
Such transfer is essential for the successful defence of the country, lor on it 
depend the full mobilization of the war-potential of the country. 

The approach made in the draft you gave me this morning seems to us a 
more healthy one. With some alterations that we suggest, it might be made the 
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Mb of fnrtiier diBonsBionB. Bat, it mast be remembered, ib$t M mj gmt deid 
depMB on the BllooBtion oi subjects between the Defence Deportment ona the Wn 
Diriment, and until this is done, it is not possible to give a final opinion. 

Leaving aside this subject of allocation for the present, we would suggest that 
the formula which is to form the basis of discussion should be as follows : The 
formula is given above. 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from your formula. The 
general approach is that the National Government is responsible for the entire 
government of the country including its defence. But, in view of the war and the 
obvions necessity of allowing full scope for war operations to the Oommander-in- 
dbi^, functions relating to the conduct of the war are delegated to him and are to 
be exercised by him for the duration of the war. He will in effect have full control 
of these operations and of the war activities of the armed forces in India. 

It Is presumed of course that there will be full cooperation between the 
Defence Department and the War Department. The National Government will 
inevitably strain every nerve towards the successful defence of the country and will 
give all possible help to the Oommander-in-Ohief in this behalf. 

6is Stafford Oripps has already stated that a representative Indian will be a 
member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of the Pacific Coun- 
cil would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be considered, but I 
do not wish to trouble you with tliem, however, in order to prevent any misappre- 
hension later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the British 
Government there is much with which we do not agree. The preamble commits us 
to Dominion Status, though there is a possibility of our voting ourselves out later 
on. Glauses C and D relate, inter alia, to the right of a province not to join the 
Union and to the nomination by the Rulers of States’ representatives to the consti- 
tution-making body. We think these provisions are bad and likely to have danger- 
ous consequences. We have indicated our views in regard to them in the resolution 
a copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the future 
and they need not come in the way of a present arrangement. As controversial 
matter, this might be left out of any propose declaration at this stage. It will be 
open to any group or party to adhere to Us own opinions In regard to them and yet 
co-operate in a settlement for present action. We hope that it may be possible 
for us to arrive at a satisfactory settlement about them at a future date. 

One other matter to which we attach importance might be mentioned, though 
it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume that the independent status 
of India will be recognized by the United Nations. Whenever this is done, it will 
greatly help our common cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 

Sir Stafford Cripps* Formula 

Sir Staford Crippa amended aa followa the Working Committee'a formula 
given above, 

(a) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a representative 
Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of the war will be 
exercised, until the new constitution comes into operation, by the Oommander-in 
Cniief,^wbo will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India and 
who will be a member of the Executive Council for that purpose. 

(h) A War Department will be constituted under the Commander-in -Ohief. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
the Commander-in -Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is 
attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of the other matter relating to 
Defence In the Defence Department and those now dealt with by the Defence Co- 
ordination Department in addition to otMu important matters closely related to 
Defence. 

(d) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in rdaUon to 
Defence or any dispute arising as to the allocation of any old functions it shall be 
decided by His Majesty’s Government. 

To thia waa added a comprehensive deacripUon of the funeUona of the War 
Miniater : 

The War Department, for which the Commander-in-Ghief will be Uember. 

governmental relaUons of G. H. Q., N. B« Q. and 

A* H. Q.» which include 
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Bumioing and sanotioning all propoaala emanating from O. Mi Q.i and 

A* fls* 

BepreBenting the policy of Government on all queations eoonected with 
the waT which originate in or concern G. H. Q., N. H. Q. or A. H. Q. 

(9) Acting as the channel of communication between the Government of Indi* 
and He M. G* on all each oueBtioiiB. 

(4) Acting as liaison oetween these head-quarters and the other Departmenta 
of Government, and Provincial Governments. 


The above formula wm reeved on the afternoon of April 8th. Immediately 
on receipt of it a letter was sent on behalf of the Working Committee pointing 
out that the description of the War hfiniater'a functions appeared as all^ 
comprehensive. It was, therefore^ requested^ that illustrative lists of the functions 
of both the D^enoe Minister and the War liinister he auppliei to enable the 
Working Committee to understand the implications of the proposal. No such 
lists were supplied then or at any time later. 

The Working Committee met, as usual in the morning and afternoon q/* 
April 9th and gave full consideration to the new proposal. In view of the absence 
of the list cf functions no definite decision could he taken. 

In order to avoid further delay it was decided that the matter be further 
considered in a personal interview between the Congress President and Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Also there were other matters that needed elucidation. The 
interview took place in the late afternoon of April 9th, On the 10th morning 
a report of what transpired at the interview was placed before the Working 
Committee, who came to the decision that they could not accept the Birtisk 
Government's proposals as they stood. The following letter was therefore sent 
by the Congress President to Sir Stafford Cyipps : 


Azad’a Letter to Crippa 

New Delhif April 10, 1049 

Dear Sir Stafford 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution of the Working Oommittee of the 
Congress containing their views on the tentative proposals put forward by you on 
behalf of the British Government. In this resolution we expressed our dissent 
from several important and far-reaching propoBals for the future. Further consi- 
deration of these proposals has only strengtiiened us in our conviction in regard to 
them, and we should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as suggested. The 
Working Committee's resolution gives expression to our conclusions relating to 
them which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity of the present situation and 
stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed by the 
changes made in the present. The over-riding problem before all of us, and more 
especially before all Indians, is the defence of the country from aggression and 
invasion. The future, important as it is, will det)end on what happens in the next 
few months and years. We were therefore prepared to do without any assurances 
for this uncertain future, hoping that through our sacrifices in the defence of our 
country we would lay the solid and enduring foundation for a free and independent 
India. We concentrated, therefore, on the present. 

Tour oridnal proposals in regard to the present, as contained in clause (v) of 
the proposed declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that ''His Majesty's Government must inevitably bear the full responsi- 
bility for the defence of India.” These proposals, in effect, asked for participation 
in the tasks of to-day with a view to ensure **the future freedom of India.” Freedom 
was for an uncertain future, not for the present, and no indication was given in 
clause (s) of what arrangements or governmental and other changes would be made 
in the present. When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this waa 
deliberate, bo as to give you freedom to determine these changes in consultation 
with ot^rs. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envisaged a National 
Government which would deal with all matters except Defence. 

]^fence at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essential impor- 
tance and without it a National Government functions in a very limited field. Apart 
from thia consideration, it was obvious that the whole purpose of your propcMMila 
and our talks centred round the urgency of the problems created by the Uireat of 

Note: G. AT. General Headquarters \ N. H. Q.mNavy BeadquaUrs\ 
A. B. Q.mAit Beadquaters. 
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ihe invflsion of Indiii. The chief functlone of a National Oo^ernment mnet neeei- 
iarily be to organize Defence both inteiieively and on the widest popular basis and 
to create a mass psychology of resistance to an invader. Only a National Govern- 
ment could do that, and only a government on whom this responsibility was laid. 
Popular resistance must have a national background, and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are fighting for their country’s freedom under national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satisfying 
our national aspirations but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting 
to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general principles 
a National Government would control defence through a Defence Minister, and 
the Oommander-in-Ghief would control the armed forces and would have full 
latitude in the carrying out of the operations connected with the war. An Indian 
National Government should have normally functioned in this wav. We made^ 
it clear that the Oommander-in-Ohief in India would have control of the armed 
forces and the conduct of operations and other matters connected therewith. 
With a view to arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We had no desire 
to upset in the middle of the war the present military organization or arrange- 
ments. We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should ne 
controlled by the War Cabinet in London which woula have an Indian member. 
The immediate object before us was to make the defence of India more effective, 
to strengthen it. to broad base it on the popular will, and to reduce all red 
tape, dday and inefficiency from it. There was no question of our interfering 
wim the technical and operational sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount 
importance to us ; India’s safety and defence. Subject to this prima]7 consi- 
deration. there was no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a 
way out of the present impasse in accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led you to reconsider the matter and you wrote 
to me on the 7^ April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said : *'As the Working Committee have understood, 
it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities.” The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has 
own completely misunderstood and I should like to clear this up. although we 
are not immediately concerned with it. The Committee do not think that there 
is any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the war. 
Everything that helps in the war not only can be but must he done, and done 
with speed, lhat is the only way to carry on and win a war. No complicated 
enaetments are necessary. A recognition of India’s freedom and right to self- 
determination could easily be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
other consequential but important changes. The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. I might remind you that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposed a union of France and England on the eve of the 
fall of France. No greater or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change ; 
it does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by us together 
with Its annezure which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. This list was a revealing one as 
it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with relatively unimportant 
matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was suggested to us. but without 
any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us to be based on a more healthy 
approa^ and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our ultimate decision 
would necesssarily depend on the allocation of subjects. A revised formula was 
then sent back to us together with an indication of the functions of 
the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult 
for us to know what the actual allocation of subjects and department 
as between the Defence Department and the War Department^ would be. 
A request was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subimts 
m4l^ht be supplied to enable us to consider the matter. No such lists 
were supplied to us. 

In &e interview we had with you yesterday we discussed the new .formula 
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®?f viwp^t in nsa^ to it I naed not npcnt whnt I wid tim. 
formula u after all a minor matter and wo would not allow 
that to ;^e in our waj;, unless nme important principle is at stako. Bnt 
lay cwtain ideas mi we were surprised to find tlwt doting 
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**** days we had been proc^lng on wrong 

we asked you for illustrative Hsts of subjects for the two dmrtmeotSp 
you ^ referred us to the old list for the Defence Department whion you 
previously mi us and which we had been unable to accept. You addM that 
subj^te might be add^ to this but. in effect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the allocation was complete. Thus, you said, 

change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prepared. If this was so. and, we were to go back ultimately to the 
place we started from, then what was the purpose of our searching for new 
formula ? A new set of words meaning the same thing made no difference. In 
the cou^ of our talks many other matters were also cleared up, unfortunately 
to our disadvantage. You had referred both privately and in the course of 
public statemeiits to a National Government and a “Cabinet” consisting of 
"ministers.” These words have a certain significance and we had imagined that 
the new Government would function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the Viceroy 
acting as a constitutional head. But the new picture that you placed before 
us was really not very different from the oldj ' ' 

not of kind. The new Government 
inaccurately, nor could it function as a 
Viceroy and his e ecutive Council with the Viceroy having all his old powersT 
We did not ask for any legal changes but we did ask for definite 

assurances and conventions which would indioate that the new Government 
would function as a free government the members of which act as 

members of a cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of 
the war and connected activities the Commander-in-Chief would have freedom, and 
he would act as war minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even vaguely and 
generally, about the conventions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy. Ultimately there wa» always the i)OBsibility of the members of the 
Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course always open, out it is curious that 
we should base our approach to a new government on the probability of conflict 
and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from the 
old one. The whole object which we, and I believe >ou have in view— that is, to 
create a new psychological aT)proach to the people, to make them feel that &eir 
own national government had come, that they were defending their newly wen 
freedom — would be completely frustrated when they saw this old picture again, 
with even the old labels on. The continuation of the India Office which has been 
a symbol of evil to us, would confirm this picture. It has almost been taken for granted 
for sometime past that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going 
to continue. 

The picture of the government, which was so like the old in all essential 
features, is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we would have had little 
difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far removed from all that we have 
striven for, but in tiie circumstances of today we were prepared to ^ give full 
consideration to every proposal which might lead to an effective organisation of the 
defence India. The peril that faces India affectf us more than it can possibly 
affect any foreigner, ana we are anxious and eager to do our utmost to face It 
and overcome it. But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we are not given 
the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environment 
continues which hampers the national effort. 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to inform you 
that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly national 
government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all quMtiona 
about the future, though as we have indicated, we hold definite views anout it. 
But in the present, the National Government'must be a cabinet government with 
full power and must not merely be continuation of the Viceroy^a Executive Council. 
In regard to defence we have already stated what, in our qpinion, the position 
fthxnm be at present. We fed that such an arrangement is the very minimum that 
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ia essential for the functiianitig of a National Government and for making the 
popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions we have put forward are 
not ours only but may be considered to be the unanimous demand of the Indian 
people. On these matters there is no difference of opinion among various groups 
and parties, and the difference is as between the Indian people as a whole and 
the British Government. Such differences as exist in India relate to constitutional 
changes in the future. We are agreeable to the postponement of this issue so 
that the largest possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis 
for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when there is this 
unanimity of opinion in India, , the British Government should prevent a free National 
Government from functioning and from serving the cause of India as well as 
the large causes for which millions are suffering and dying today. 

Yours sincerely 
(8d.) Abul Kal^m Azad 


Crippa* Reply to Azad 


New Delhi^ the 11th April 194$ 

My Dear Mulana Sahib, 

I was extremely Bori 7 to receive from you your letter of April 10th expressing 
the reiecrtion by the Congress Working Committee of His Majesty’s Government’s 
draft declaration 

I will not deal with those points which are covered by the original resolution 
of your Committee which you sent me, as they were clearly not the reason for 
your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of duties between the 
Defence Minister and the Commander-in -Chief as War Member with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence Minister all functions 
outside those actully connected with the General Headquarters and Air 
Headquarters which are under the Commander-iD-Chief as head of the fighting 
forces in India. 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of '^Defence” it was 
suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such as 

Home Internal order, police, refugees, etc. 

Finance Department--A\\ war finance in India. 

Communications Department — Railways, roads, transport etc. 

Supply Deparfmenf— Supplies for all forces and munitions. 

Information and Broadcasting Propaganda, publicity, etc. 

Civil Defence Department-^ A, R. F. and all forms of civilian defence. 

Legislative Regulations and orders. 

Labour Department—Man power. 

Defence Administration of Indian personnel, etc. 

should be put in the hands of representative Indians as members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for Defence services to representative Indian members without jeopardising 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander-in-Chief. This defence 
is, as you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government, while unity of Command is essential in the interests of the Allied 
help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Government is 
that the form of Government suggested is not such as would enable you to rally 
the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be changed. 
In this respect I woula point out that you made this suggestion for the first time 
last night, nearly three weeks after you had received the proposals, and I would 
further remark that every other representative with whom 1 have discussed this 
view has accepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. 

Second you suggest *'a truly National Government” be formed, which must 
be a ^’cabinet Governmet with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most complicated character and on a very 
large scale this would not be possible, as you realise. 

Were such a system to be introduced by convention under the existing circums- 
taoees, the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the mhjor political 
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orrauHi!^9) would be respcmBible to no one but itself, could not be removed 
end would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority. 

Th^ suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since it would 
subject All of them to a permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet. Nor 
would it be consistent with the pledges already given by His Majesty’s Government 
to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a county such as India where communal divisions are still so deep an 
irresponsible majori^ Government 'of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples frame thdr 
new constitution, His Majesty’s Government must continue to carry out its duties to 
those large sections of the Indian people to whom it has given its pledges. 

The proposals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as possible short of a 
complete ^ange in the constitution which is generally acknowledged as impractic- 
able in the circumstances of to-day. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty’s Government recognise the keen 
desire of your Working Committee to carry on the war against the enemy by every 
means in their power, th^ regret that your Working Committee has not seen its 
way to join in the war effort upon the conditions sincerely offered, the only condi- 
tions which could have brought together all the different communities and sections 
of the Indian people. 

I propose to publish this answer. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Stafford Cripps 

Azad*8 reply to Cripps 


Delhi, April 11, 194S 

Dear 8ir Stafford, 

I have just rec*eived your letter of April 10th and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I were coosiderablv surprised to read it. I am sending you this 
reply immediately and can only deal briefly here with some of the points you have 
raised. 

'J'he points covered by our original resolution are important and represent my 
Committee’s well-considerea views on the British proposals os a whole. But we 
pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the future they might be 
set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s government and 
defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only be undertaken, how- 
ever, if it was real responsibility and power. 

As regards tlie division of functions between the Defence Minister and the 
War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, as requested by us, and referred us 
to the pre'^ious list of the Defence Minister s functions, which, as you know, we had 
been wholly unable to accept. In your letter under reply you mention certain 
subjects, directly or indirectly related to the war, which will be administered by 
other departments. So far as the Defence Minister is concerned, it is clear that his 
functions will be limited by the first list that yon sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal ])Owers of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared to agree to further 
powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear that the British 
^vernmeiit's conception and ours in regard to defence differ greatly. For us it 
means giving it a national character and calling upon every man and woman in 
India to participate in it. It means trusting our own people and seeking their full 
co-operation in this great effort. The British Government’s view seems to be 
based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian people and in withholding real 
power from them. You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to defence. That duty and responsibility can- 
not be discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to nave and feel 
Iheir responsibility, ana the recent past stands witness to this. The 
Government of India do not seem to realise that the war can only be fought on 
a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks su^ested 
a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks rmerence 
wss made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues. But when you stated explicitly in your letter 
that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, 
we Jiad to deny this and correct your impression^ 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
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ttf. It seems that there hss been a progressive deterioration in the Britiidi 
Qoveriimeut’s attitude as our negotiatioDS proceeded. What we were told in our 
very first talk with you is now denied or explained away. You told me then that 
there would be National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that ,|he position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England 
vis-aWis his Cabinet. In regard to the India Office, you told me, that you 
were surprised that no one had so for mentioned this important matter, and 
that the practical course was to have this attached or Incorporated with the 
Dominions* Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been completely 
shattered by what you told us^ during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorship uf the 
majority.’ It is astonishing that such a statement should be made in this 
cbnnection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a 
mixed cabinet formed to meet an emergeney, but there are many ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would have discussed 
it and found a satisfactory solution. The whole approach to this question has been 
that a mixed cabinet should be formed and should co-operate together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, but 
we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the Cabinet should be formra and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided ; that is, the 
extent of power which the British Government would give up to toe Indian 
people. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even referred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the first time, in what is presumably 
your last letter to us, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
oetween us. 

You will remember that in my very first talk with you, I pointed out that 
the communid or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power and responsibility, the 
other questions could be tackled successfully by those concerned. You gave me 
toe impression that you agreed with this approach. 

we are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group we belongea, would 
be able to come together and find a common line of action. But unhappily, even 
in this grave hour of peril, the British Government is unable to give up its wrecking 
policy. We are driven to toe conclusion that it attaches more importance 
to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord and 
disruption here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India 
against toe aggression and invasion that overliang us. To us, and to all Indians, 
toe dominant consideration is toe defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume that 
you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, your letters 
to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincere^ 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 
New Delhi^ April ii, 1949 

My dear Maulana Bahib 

Thank you for your letter which I have just r^eived in reply to mine of toe 
lOto April. I have no objection to your releasing the Congress resolution and our 
correspondence whenever you desire to do so. 

Yours sincerely 
Stafford Cripps 

Note On receipt of thia letter the resolution of the Working Committee as 
also the correspondence that passed between the Congress President and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were released to the press. 

The Congrets President At a Press Omference 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad met a large numker of JournalieU on April Itth 
in Delhi and spoke to them about his talks with Sir Stafford Crips. In partieulari 
hs referred to his first interview wMh Sir Stafford^ ana said that he had emphasis 
on thei^e issues. 

Firstly, he told Sir BtafiTord fhst toe spprosch to the Indian problem made 
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ia ifa^ praft Declm only not comet bnt was likdy to load to 

gnat# complications. If the British Government desired to infuse a new 
spirit jbi India even at this eleventh hour and send ont a person like Sir StalTom 
for the task, the simple method would have been to sent out (hrough Sir 
Stafford the announcement that Britain was prei>ared to part with power. 
Sir Staffiird could then have asked Indians to draw up a scheme. If we filled to 
draw one up, the entire responsibility would have been ours. 

Sit Stafford, in reply, referred to the first part of the Draft Declaration and 
asserted that it was a considered decision of principle. Me added that provision 
bad already been made in it for different political orgauisatious and it was open to 
them to come to an agreement at any time. 

*I pointed out,’* said the Maulaiia, ‘tthat after concrete proposals had been 
introduced by him, the task of independent agreement among the parties in India 
bad been made difficult.*’ 

’'Secondly/* proceeded the Msnlana, "I told Sir Stafford that the Draft 
Declaration laid much greater emphasis on the futuiu than on the immediate 
present, while India demanded changes in the present system. The proposals 
relating to the present were not positive ; they were negative. 

*f said to him that as far as the OongrcBs was concerned 1 do not see bow 
it could accept the proposals. War, I said, was threatening India; but the 
light had gone out of the hearts of the millions, who might have sacrificed 

tbemselves for their country. 

“Our common task now demanded that we should find a psychological ap- 
proach in order to re-kindle the spark of patriotic fervour in those hearts. This 
could not be achieved merely by holding out promises for the future, but people 
must ^ made to feel that they were free in their own country to-day and had 
to defend their own freedom and their own country. 

**Sir Stafford, speaking with great coiifidoiice, assured me that clause (e) of 
the Draft Declaration provided for complete freedom and transfer of power, with 
only one reservation about defence. 

*'I then pointed out that defence of the country was the demand of the moment 
as far as the country was concerned and during the war. Civil adminis- 

tration had disappeared because problems of defence permeated every civil depart- 
ment, and if you reserved defence you pracUcally reserve all the powers which you 
say are being transferred to India. 

*'Str Stafford said by way of resssurance that the reservations related* only 
to the functions of the Commsnder-in-Cinef. 

'^The rest of the discussion proceeded in respect of this particular question. 

"The third point emphasised by me was that in tackling the political question 
in India, communal questions were bound to arise at some stage or other and 

would have to be solved. 1 assured him that as soon as the main political problem 

was settled, the responsibility of finding a satisfactory solution of the communal 
and other problems would be ours, and 1 could confidently assert that we would 
find s satisfactory solution. 

"Sir Stafford entirely agreed with me and said this was exactly what ha had 
said before the War Cabinet before be came out to India. 

’'This naturally conjured up in my mind a picture of the present not found 
in the cold words of the Draft Declaration, and I, therefore, naturally decided 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee to examine it. 

’T, however, regret to say that tiie first impression of the picture crested as a 
result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford gradually became blurred 
as the discussions on material points proceeded from stage to stage. And when 
1 last met him on the night of April 9, the whole picture bad completely 
laded out.” 

Referring to his interview with General Wavell, the Maulana said : "In the 
course of our talks, Sir Stafford Cripps bad repeatedly emphasised the technical 
ffifficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. He had 
suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because be could explain the 
te^ical side of the question much better. 

"But ouriously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-OUef, 
at which other military officers were present, not a word wu spoken about any 
technical difficulty ; the entire disoussion proceeded on political Unee. It did 
not strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but 
an expert politician. 

*^I think,” the llaulana went on, *'1 must clarify the position ereated by 
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eertaln spwalatioos in a section of the press as regards Mahatma Gandhi’s part 
in the discussions. The Mahatma’s views as regards participation in any war are 
well known and it would be entirely untrue to suggest that the Working 
Oommittee’s decisions have in any way b^n influenced by those views. 

*'ln fact, Mahatma Gandhi made it clear to the Working Committee that they 
were perfectiy free to come to their own decisions on the merits of the proposals. 
He did not really want to participate even in the earlier sittings of the Working 
Committee but he was persuaded by me to stay on from day to day as long as he 
could afford to do so* Eventually, my persuasion proved powerless to make him 
stay longer. 

want to repeat what I said yesterday that the Working Committee’s 
decision has at every stage been uhanimous,” he declared. 

He concluded : **lt is deeply to be regretted that the aim which all of us had 
passionately desired has not been reached, but 1 must acknowledge that all these 
discussions were carried on in a friendly atmosphere and in spite of profound 
differences which at times led to heated controversy. We and 8ir Stafford have 
parted as friends. The cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last*” 

Jawaharlal Meets The Press 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru met a number of Indian and foreign journaliate at a Press 
conference in New Delhi on April l2th 1942 and dealt at length with the Crippf 
negotiations and the attitude taken up on behalf of the Congress* 

Who is responsible for the failure of the Grippe’ negotiations ? In answer to 
this question, Pandit Nehru explained in detail the various stages of the negotia- 
tions. If he had been asked just before his last interview with Sir Stafford Grippe, 
he would have said that the chances of coming to an agreement were about 75 
per cent. At that interview, however, the full picture which Sir Stafford, suddenly 
and for the first time, put before them of the proposals was such that he could not 
agree to it, ’'A big change had occurred somewhere in the middle” said Pandit 
Nehru. It was obvious, he added, that there was some trouble between Sir Stafford 
and others. 

Pandit Nehru went on to say : ”While it was my extreme desire to find a 
way out and make India function effectively for defence and make the war a popular 
effort— BO great was my desire that some things I have stood for during the last 
quarter of a century, things which I could never have imagined for a moment I 
would give up, 1 now agreed to give up— I am convince personally that it is 
impossible for us to agree to the proposals as they eventually emerged from the 
British Government’s mind. I am in complete and whole-hearted agreement with 
the Gongress resolution and the letters of the Gongress President. 

The change in the attitude of Sir Stafford Cripps which led to the sudden 
breakdown of the negotiations was then described by Pandit Nehru. From the 
first, the impression which Sir Stafford has given was that the new Government 
would be a National Government. Sir Stafford had himself often used the words, 
“National Gabinet.” He had also said that the position of the Viceroy would be 
analogous to that of the King, in other words, a constitutional head. The language 
used by Sir Stafford had led them to assume that everything was being transferred 
except Defence and also that the Viceroy would not interfere with the decision of 
the Gabinet though he might have special powers such as in connection with the 
States or some major issue. So the question of the new Government’s powers, etc., 
was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thursday night, however, the 
picture w^ich Sir Stafford gave showed that the premises and assumptiuns on 
which they had been arguing had no real foundation. Sir Stafford began to talk 
of the Viceroy’s “Executive Gouncil” and not a “National Government.” Names did 
make a difference. “If we go to the country, talking about the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Gouncil, what would the people think ?” asked Pandit Nehru amidst laughter. 
They agreed to legal phraseology, but contrary to their old assumptions, Sir Stafford 
suddenly made it perfectly clear that there would be no essential change between 
the position of the Viceroy’s Council and that of the new Government which they 
were asked to join. “1 was amazed,” declared Pandit Nehru. It might be that Sir 
Stafford had been pulled up by his senior partner in England or someone here. 
“We cannot change laws,” said Sir Stafford, but when he was asked : “Tell us at 
least what conventions you propose. Will they function, as a Gabinet? Will the 
Viceroy work as a constitutional head ?” Sir Stafford replied : “I am totally 
unable to say anything on the subject, because it is completely within the discre* 
lion of the Viceroy. Go to him later on and discuss the matter with him. I can- 
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not interfere or indicate what should be done.” So it amounted to the old August 
offer with a few minor changes. They were merely asked to agree to join 

the ylwoy s Council practically unconditionally— with the vagae background 
provided by the Cabinet’s declaration. 

Dealing with the Defence question, Pandit Nehru said that at no time had it 
been suggested by the Congress that the normal powers of the Oommander-in* 
Chief for carrying on the war in an effective way should be interfered with. But 
in addition to his powers as Commander-in -Chief, he was now having other powers 
which were really those of a Defence Minister. Pandit Nehru said that the remo* 
val of Defence from their responsibilities made the position of the Defence Minister 
absurd and ridiculous. Their conception of defence was different from that of ^ 
Government. It was not keeping a regiment here and there, but they wanted to 
mobilize hundreds of millions of Indians. They wanted to make every man and 
woman do something for the war — make it a popular war. The military concep- 
lion was a fight with their armies and if the latter failed, to surrender, but their 
conception was different. They would not surrender whatever happened— whatever happen- 
ed to military forces, popular resistance should continue to the end— as in China and 
Russia. Could they discharge their duty in this spirit ? Could they make India 
hum as an organized unit of resistance ? Could they make India feel that she 
was fighting her own war for her freedom ? That was their idea in asking for a 
popular conception of Defence, but the Government’s attitude as put to them was a 
singularly complacent attitude— a conception of India from a standpoint which was 
peculiar only to England. '*We are in the right. All those who are against us, 
are not only in the wrong, but damnably in the wrong. 

Referring to the Defence question during the Cripps’ negotiations Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that at first a certain formula was given by Sir Stafford 
according to which the Commander-in-Chief was to be War Minister and the 
Defence Minister was to have certain functions entrusted to him. Attached to it 
was a list — practically exhaustive— of the functions entrusted to the Defence Minis- 
ter. They were propaganda, canteens, petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjeota 
of that kind. The subjects proposed to be allotted were such that **they would have 
made the Defence Minister’s position ridiculous in the eyes of the public,” said 
Pandit Nehru. It was not acceptable to the Congress Working Committee. Then 
came a new formula— at the instance of a tliird party but presumably with Sir 
Stafford* approval— with no list of subjects attached. 

In the Working Committee’s opinion, this afforded a basis for arriving at an 
agreed formula for Defence, but the really important point was^-what would be the 
subjects transferred to the Defence Minister ? Sir Stafford did not reply to a letter 
asking for a list of these subjects : **At no stage did we receive them” said Pandit 
Nehru. When they asked him personally. Sir Stafford referred them to the Army 
Manual. Later, Sir Stafford entered into a long disquisition on the Indian Army— 
that it was really an offshoot of the British Army controlled by the British Govern- 
ment, through their representative, the Commander-in-Cbief. It was explained to 
Sir Stafford on behalf of the Congress that it was not their intention to do any- 
thing to upset present arrangements, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make 
the Indian Army feel that the Army was theirs. They wanted to give the National 
background, the psychological appeal, necessary for a popular war. Sir Stafford’s 
attitude was, however, rigid. In the end, he said that the list of subjects were 
those already given in his original formula. 

Sir Stafford refused to follow the Australian model saying that Mr. Curtin 
in Australia had even greater powers than Mr. Oburchill had in England. As 
regards the citizen army. Sir Stafford said that the matter would lie within the 
discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, but he added that the Com man der-in -Chief 
would probably agree. If he did not agree, it was open to the Ministers to 
resign. 

Commenting on this attitude of the Government, Pandit Nehru said : ’’That 
is not the way to bring about a settlement.” He went on to say : “That is not 
the way to fight a war— not the lackadaisical way of the Viceroy’s House and the 
Government of India. If there is a National Government, everybody will have to 
work or get out. It is not an evening dress war. It is work, work, work. Iliose 
who sit to dinner in evening dress at 8-15 are not going to win this war. In reply 
to those who talked of the want of equipment as a reason against a eitizen army, 
he cited the example of China and Spain. The former was now self-sufficient so 
far as small arms were concerned. In India, with a National Government, they 
could double or treble the production of our factories. They could do without 
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ItiziiriM tnd tarn tbose fnetoriat prodnoing non^^eMentlnl good# into faotoriai for 
tio»lI arms. Tha whole coneeption of the citiaen army wae. he aaid, a praetioal 
ooiiception, a psychological conception, an essfDtial conception. 

Pandit Nehra went on to narrate how a person who had become a German 
prisoner and had^ managed to escape told him and others what the Germans 
thought of the Indian troops, bow much they had been struck by tilieir courage 
and efficiency in action. It is a magnificent army. What would we not do» if we 
has such people to draw upon ?” said the Germans. Mf they fight like this in a 
mercenary way how much better would they fight if they thought they were 
fighting for their own freedom It was really a question of psychological 
approach, declared Pandit Nehru. Explaining futher, be said: 

*The whole approach was one of lighting a spark in hundreds of millions of 
minds in India. It was not an easy responsibility for anyone to undertake. 
Never thelesB, we felt that circumstances demanded it and whatever our grievances 
with the British Government, whatever the past history of our relations, we could 
not allow that to come in the way of what we considered our duty to ^our country 
at present.” 

Referring to the future, Pandit Nehru said : *'India and Russia are the two 
important theatres of war. Little else counts for the present. Much will, of course, 
depend on the next two or three months in the Russo-German War. A great 
deal depend on India or what happens as between Germany and Russia ; but 

apart from that India is going to be for the next three or four months the crux 

of the war. It will make a difference to the length of the war and the intensity 

of the war. Every country in the world realizes this, except, of course, the big 

people in New Delhi and Whitehall— they are slow of iinderstandim^ and com* 
prehension— and, therefore, you have these frantic radio appeals from Germany and 

today a National Government of India said, *We are going to arm the 
Indian people. We may not have the best of modern arms, aeroplanes, tanks ; 
but we are going to arm them with such guns as we can make, think how the 
world situation will change ; what reaction it will have on Germany and Japan 
and also in the Allied countries.” 

In answer to a question, Pandit Nehru said 

* Bo far as I know India, and I know it tolerably well, the major sentiment 
in India naturally is one of hostility to the British in India. You cannot root 
out 150 years of past history and all that has happened in those years. It haa 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Buppose we had come to an agreement 
and bad to convert, to change that sentiment suddenly, we could have done it if 
we could have given a sensation of freedom to the people of India. The 
fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Government. It is not 
pro-Japanese sentiment. It is anti-British sentiment. That may occasionally 
lead individuals to pro-Jar)anese expression of views. This is short-sighted, ft 
is a slave’s sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking, to imagine that to get rid of one 

S ersoii who is dominating us we can expect another person to help us and not 
ominate us later. Free men ought not to think that way. It distressea me 
that any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating India. The whole past 
history of Japan has beeen one of dominating others. Japan comes here either 
for Imperialist reasons straight out or to fight with the British Government. 
Anyhow, whatever the reason, if it comes here, it does not come here to liberate.” 

In the course of his talk, Pandit Nehru removed two or three misconceptions. 
In reply to Sir Stafford’s charge that the Congress had. for the first time, in its 
letter of April 10 asked for big changes immediately in the constitution, 
Jawaharlalji explained that the reference in the letter was only intended to remove 
a misunderstanding. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Ooogresa 
had agreed that there should be no constitutional changes in the interim p^od. 
As tliia was not correct, the President explained the position. The Congress had 
merely said that it did not want to enter into an argument now on these 
constitutional questions, but they had made no commitment of the kind that tlmy 
agreed not to ask for any immediate constitutional changes. Their position waa 
this : **While we are not agreeing, we are not pressing this. It *is not an issae.” 
Sir Stafford was not, therefore, correct in saying that a major iasue had been raised. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the offer made hv Mr. Churchill, at a oritieal time 
In the war, to France for a union with England. The suggestion made by Pandit 
Nehru was that Parliament should pass a small Bill of (fix sections giving indapen- 
dent status to India and agreeing to the principle of aelf-^terminatiOB. Other 
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dettil«|^ ^ and otlier, oould be left over for eetUement leter« bfit if tbie 

had boiii doo^ the whole approach to the qawtion would have become dtffereut— 
ii beli|M EuKlaud and India and also between the commiinitlea. The Ooagreea 
point Of view was ihio— they were prepared to have a Natiotiid Oovemineiit 
tor wlr purpoees, but as regards the future Government, they were prepared to 
leave ^er for future consideration the question of detailed and precise proposala 
for future Government. Pandit Nehru said, however, that the present proposaii 
would have also to be considered with the view-point of the future, if the 
independence of India was now accepted in principle, it would have a great 
psychological effect on the people. 

Asked about 8ir Stafford’s reference to the “tyrannical rule of a majority” 
in his farewell statement, Pandit Nehru said : 

‘‘I want to make it perfectly clear that throughout our talks and correspon- 
dence, except for the last two letters, there was no reference at all at any stage 
in the slightest degree to the question of majority rule, because much as we disliked 
it we aeoept»l the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups representing 
different ideologies in the country, some coming among others from the Muslim League 
and from the Hindu Mahasabba and Sikhs. We accepted that, although it was 
a thing which would have made the functioning of the National Government 
very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss the number of any groups in the 
Council. It was important, but we did not discuss it because we, speaking on 
behalf of the Goiigress, never laid stress on the Congress having this or that. 
We wanted no power for the Congress. We always talked in terms of what the 
National Government would have, whoever may be there and whatever numbers 
it may consist of. We talked of it as a group and of what power that group 
should have. The communal issue in any form was never discussed except that 
Sir Stafford Cripps often repeated one formula, that he was only concerned 
with agreement between three groups in India, the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others agreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the scheme fell through. 

“For the first time,” he went on, ’^this question was defluttely emphasised by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in his letter dated April 10 in which he used the phrase 
'tyrannical rule of the majority.’ Now, for an eminent lawyer and constitutionalist 
like Sir Strafford to use these phrases in this manner is extraordinary. We were 
thinking in terms really not even of a legislature but of a Cabinet consisting of 
15 persons. What the proportions iu that Cabinet may be we never discussed. 
Suppose there was the so-called Congress majority in it, though the Congress 
was not thinking on those lines. But Sir Stafford’s mind was continually 
functioning, balancing the different communal factors. Suppose, then, in a 
Cabinet of 15 there was a Congress majority of eight or nine. Now cabinets* 
if they are to function at all, cannot function and do not function, especially in 
war-time, by majority. You must have a certain homogeneity or common outlook ; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Stafford has been continuously reminding 
us of the ultimate sanction of resignation. If we had that ultimate sanction, 
so also every group in that Cabinet had that ultimate sanction. So, the talk of the 
tyranny of the majority is amazing and fantastic nonsense. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the mention of the * Hindu Press” in one of Sir 
Stafford’s letters. When further questioned, he said he meant the Hindustan 
Times, That in itself showed how he was continually thinking in regard to every 
matter in terma of Hindu and Muslim. 

Pandit Nehru observed he oould not conceive of Mr. Jinnah or Dr. Savarkar 
really disagreeing with anything that the Congress had put to Sir Stafford in 
regard to the proposals for thelmmediate present. 

Earlier at the eonferencei Pandit Nehru declared; ’^oday the dominant fai^r 
ii the imminent peril to India, and I want you to appreciate what I say. We 
agreed to things which in the last 22 years we would never have dreamt gl 
agreeing to or coming near. In these 22 years we have stood for somethinff. 
Not only the Oongreea but vast numbere people outside the formal fold of 
the Congress, even communal organisations, have demanded indepehoeiioe. 
For the first time in these 22 years, i swallowed many a bitter pill, when 1 sahi 
1 was {Hrepared to agree to many things so as somehow to come to an a^eeement. 
1 did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy^ 1 posseaa in the 
oiiEaidffatioB of the defence of India. 

Sttttemeok by CoiiBreei Preaident 
Sir Stafford Grippa ia reported to have said in the course of an interview 
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At Karachi before leaving India that Congress leaders first went to see OoL L. 
Johnson, who acted as a mediator in his personal capacity. 

This is likely to create, an impression that his mediation was sought by 
us. Facts, however, are otherwise. On or about April 1, a common friend 
informed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that Col- L. Johnson was anxious to meet him 
and would be glad if a meeting could be arranged at his residence. Accordingiy, 
Pandit Nehru met him. Again it was by a pure accident that on April 3, while 
1 was on my way to a meeting of the Working Committee, I went to Pandit 
Nehru’s residence which was on my way to pick him up, and there 1 found 
Ool. Johnson. Naturally we met and had a brief talk. At the end of this talk, 
Ool. Johnson expressed a desire that in the event of the Working Committee 
coming to an adverse decision, hh should be allowed a chance to see if he could 
be helpful, before the committee's final verdict was formally communicated to Sir 
Stafford Orlpps. His wish was so obviously in the interest of the common object, 
namely, successful conclusion of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission, that 1 saw no 
objection in complying with it. It is hardly necessary to narrate the ^ rest of the 
story. But I must make it perfectly clear that nobody on behalf of "Ihe Oongress 
•ought either Ool. Johnson’s or President Roosvelt’s intervention, although in the 
very nature of things, Ool. Johnson’s friendly interest, was appreciated. 

Jawaharlal’a Statement to the Press 


going 

liable 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders 
to Colonel Louis Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable 
to be misunderstood* Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Colonel Johnson 
or to the Congress leaders. There was never any question, as 1 have stated 
previously, of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any one and President 
Koosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter. We dealt with 
Sir Stafford alone though others were naturally interested in the developments 
that were taking place. Colonel Johnson did no interfere in any way, though of 
course he expressed his desire that a satisfaetory settlement should be reached. 
We are grateful to Colonel Johnson for his friendly approach to our problems, 
though in the nature of things he could not interfere in what was taking place. 

Sir Stafford has told us that the British Government is not going to take 
any further initiative from them as they have managed to get completely stuck 
in ruts of their own making. We do not rely on the British Government for 
anything except to obstruct political and economic advance in India. The initiative 
lies with others who do not live in ruts. The dominating factor of the situation 
is the fact that India can only be defended effectively as a free country by the 
people themselves acting through their National Government. 1 notice that parts 
of what I have said torn from their context, have been given publicity by some 
sections of the press and by the radia This is not fair. 1 think it is every Indian’s 
duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new, and to resist it. We 
cannot and must not submit for that way lies a surrender of the soul and spirit of 
the nation. But it must be realised that effective resistance is not an individual 
matter and no one can deliver the goods except a free national Government with 
power and responsibility, which can organize the masses. This patent fact cannot 
be ignored ana this is the crux of the question in India. 


Cripps Ezplainfi Breakdown of Negotiations 

*^¥011 will have heard that the draft declaration which I brou{;ht to India 
on behalf of the War cabinei and which I explained to you last time I spoke 
over the wireless, has been rejected by your leaders,” declared the Rt. Hon’ble 
8ir Stafford Cripps, Member of the British War Cabinet, broadcasting from 
the Delhi station of All India Radio at 8.30 p.m. on April 11, 1942. 

Sir Stafford said : 1 am sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for 
her defence and her freedom has been missM. 

None could have been more fully conscious than I of the great 
difficulties which history hss placed in the way of a settlement of the relations 
bstween British and Indian peoples and even more between the different omhiunities 
In India. 

In the past British Government have been aecnsed of using vague terms 
to oloak alack of porpoae ; and when they ham atatod that it mnat ba left 
to the Indian eommnnitiea to agrea anonKat themselvea, it haa been said toat 
tola waa only a devioe by whieli Chwit Sflwin niidit inwiidtely retain ita oontcdl 
evw India. 
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fbe Ckwgress hat, tlnoe the ontbraak of war, lepettedlf demanded two 
ettend^ at the batit for itt tupport of the Allied effort in the war« Firtt, a 
declaiiaon of Indian independenee ancLteoond, a Oonatituent Attembly to frame a 
iiew pid free Conttitution for India. Both thete demandt find their plaoe in the 
draft declaration. 

It was in the light of the demandt and oritloitm of the Indian leadert that 
the Wnr Oabinet drafted their declaration, with foe obj^t of convincing foe Indhui 
peoplet and world public opinion of the aincerity of their detiie to offer freedom to 
India at the earlieet practicable moment. 

To avoid foe complainta foat had been made in foe patt, they put out 
a clear and precite plan which would avoid all potaibility of Indian tdf- 
government being held up by the viewa of tome large aection or community.. 
But they left it open to the Indian leadert to agree upon an alternative method 
if they wished. 

Of courte, every individual and organisation would have liked foe draft 
declaration to express his or their point ot view, forgetting foat if it did, it would 
inevitably have been rejected by others. 

The War Cabinet were thus in a position rather like that of an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. They could not, 
however, without denying the very freedom that they were offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they aid not themselves freely choose. 
But in all this spate of criticism, those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Full and free self-government for India— that 
is its central feature. 

Immediate Blfflenltles 

This critical and unconstructive attitude is not the best way of arriving at 
a compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India Is to 
come into being. 

Borne day, somehow, the great communities and parties of India will have to 
agree upon the method of framing their new Constitution. I regret profoundly for 
foe sake of India, for whom I have a deep and admiring friendship, foat foe 
opportunity now offered has not been accepted. 

But all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulties have been 

as regards the present. First, there was the difficulty as to defence. Upon 
that the attitude of the British Government was very simple. For many 

decades the defence of India has been in the charge of Bis Majesty’s 
Government. This has led to an organisation which places the control of 
the armed forces under a Defence Secretariat headed by the Commander- 

in-chief who is also the Defence Member. The Army in India— containing 
British and Indian units— the Navy and foe Air Force all came under this 
supreme command. 

The demand has been made foat the defence of India should be placed in 

Indian hands. No one suggest that the Commander-In-Chief, as foe head of foe 
armed forces, should be under the Indian Government, but they say, the functions 
of foe Defence Member sbeuld be transferred to an Indian. 

*’An Impossible Coarse” 


This may sound sin^le—in fact it would mean a long and difficult 
reorganisation of the whole Defence Secretariat— an unscrambling of ^gs scrambling 
many years ago— which would cause delay and confusion at the very moment 
when the enemy is at the gates and the maximum of speed and efficiency 
is essential in defence. The duty of foe British Governmeut to defend 
India and our duty to our American Allies who are giving such valuable help, makes 
such a course impossible. 

To show our complstc sincerity of desire to give to representative Indian 
members of the Executive foe maximum of power, we offered to create a new 
War Department which would take over foe Governmental relation of foe 
Commander-in-Chief’s General Headquarters and Naval and Air Beadqaarterf 
and which would be in his charge aa War Member, leaving foe rest of foo 
Defence Department— with a number of most important funetiona added— to in 
Indian Defence Member. 

In the wider etea of Defence, which tonehee almoet vntj deputnwnt of the 
GoTemment of Indie, the edminietmtion wonld here been wholly under the eontnri 
of ie|»eeentetiTe Indiene. 

Sat none of theie ddnge wee the reel eenee of the bnekdowB of the uecolietioni, 
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Why TftBci FalM 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Ooni^ress Working Oommittee haye 
itated , that the temporary form of Qoternment enrieaged during the war is not sodi 
as to enable them to |oin the Goyeminent. 

Thqr have two suggestiona to remedy the eituation. First, an immediate 
change of the Constitution, a plan that eyeryone else has idmitted to be wholly im« 
practicable while the war is proceeding ; and second, that they are preparw to 
enter a true National Ooyernment with a Cabinet of Indian leaders untrammdled 
by any control by the Viceroy or the British Qoyemment. 

KealiBC' what this means. The goyerning of India for an indefinite period 
by a set of pertons fnominated ^by Indian parties, responsible to no legislature 
or electorate, incapable of being changed and the ma}ority of whom would be 
in a position to dominate large minorities. 

it is easy to understana that the great minorities in India would neyer 
accept such a system. Nor could His Majesty’s Goyernment, who haye giyen 
pledge to those minorities, consent to their being placed unprotected while the 
existing Constitution lasts, under a simple and possibly inimical majority rule. 
It would be a breach of all the pledges that we haye giyen. 

Such a solution may sound simple and atiractiye to those who haye no 
knowledge of the deep communal diyision in India, but it is in fact wholly 
impracticable and would neyer be accepted by yery large sections of the 
Indian peoples. 

’*The Essential Need” 

The essential need in India today is for all the leaders of all the main 
parties and communities to come together in a single National Goyernment. A 
scheme that attracts some and repels other, such as the Congress has suggested, is 
of little value. 

Nor does the precise form matter so greatly. Inspiration and leadership are 
not to be found in forms or conventions, they will be demonstrated by comnined 
purpose and unity of action. 

No Constitution and no convention will work unless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to make it work. Had Congress 
leaders felt themselves able to join with the other leaders who were willing, then, 
indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing 1 must make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 
for what has been done, neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-iu-Ohief carries 
any responsibility for these negotiations. They have throughout done their utmost 
to help me, and I express to them and many other willing tielpers of all nationalities 
my most sincere thanks for that help. 

A ”Oeiinina Effort’’ 

We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 
victory and to freedom. But, for tbe moment, past distrust has proved too strong 
to allow of present agreement. 

But in that failure to achieve immediate result there is no bitterness. Our 
effort has been genuine. No responsible Indian has questioned tbe sincerity of our 
main purpbse^the complete freedom of India. 

We may differ as to the methods by which that freedom can best 
be reached both now and in the future, but upon one thing we must 

ail be agreed, that it cannot be reached through a fresh conquest of India 
by a power such as Japan that has shown itself brutal and intolerant to its own 
Asiatic sister nations. 

It is only necessary to visit Formosa or the occupied parts of China— ns 
I have done--to know that through a Japanese conquest death, mismry, and 
starvation will come. 

The widely advertised propaganda of the Japanese,' painting thenMlves 
as the liberators of China, has resulted in nothing but untold suffering 

and tragedy for hundreds of thousands of honest and peaceful Chinese, men 
women and childern. 

The same propaganda, now being made to trick the Indian people into 

submission, holds out for them no better prospect than the dire sufittring which 
hkve been inflicted upon their Chinese ncighbonrs. ^ 

The basic philosophy of the Japanese Fascists, lis ol their wman 
eonnterparts, is that they as a aopmor race hhve the right to enslave 
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rU whom they can conquer. I hate seen and heard of the exploits of the 
Eaaia ip Buseia, in Poland, in Yngoalatia and in other Blat countries of 
Europii and 1 know that none but the most diseased imagination could ever ooninre 
up tha l^astly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians bate made a reality 
tbrouglmt every town and village in that vast area. 

An OverwheUttlng Tnfedy 

nat human ^stiality could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy 
fOT^ the world, and it is a tragedy that we and you and all uie Allied 
nations are determined to expunge from the pages of history, in the only 
way ^at we can, by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this 
brutalisation of humanity. No peoples with the culture of the Indians— a 
culture as old, as deep and as ^real as that of their Chinese neighboours— 
could ever stand by and tolerate these insults to their moral standards and to their 
common humanity. 

Our philosophies, our religions and our traditions differ widely, but in 
whatever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power 
and absolute eoodness, we one and all, desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards whimi are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our behaviour 
in all the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day life. 

A Duty And An Obligation 

And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in the world we 
fight against the godless barbarism and bestiality of our enemies, but we do 
not fight alone. Russia. China, the United States of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us, a great company 
of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things which 

they know to be right and just. Cn the battlefields of Russia and China, in their 
cities and on their farms, millions of our fellow men and women have already given 
their lives that we might live. 

To that great and gallant army of the heroic dead we not only owe a debt of 
gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an obligation. 

'^To strive, to seek, to nnd and not to yield.’* To strive, to seek, to find that 
righteous victory which they died to win, and not to yield to that barbarous 
aggression against which they made their bodies a living wall of resistance. 

It is true that millions have died in those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ships upon the high 

seas and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air ; but as each 
has fallen others have crowded forward to take the vacant place and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the effort, to make 
victory sure. 

Plea For United Efforta 

The hour has struck when India herself :is being driven inexorably by the 
aggression of Japan into the front line of defence in a war which now spreads 
its evil tentacles into nearly every country in the world. 

We shall do our utmost, despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and the Uniled States of America will lend her great and growing aid at well, 

to assist the Indians in the defence of their country. We ask them tb help us 

aa we seek to help them. Together we can do much, divided far less. 

Hard and aifiicult times surely lie ahead, the path of honour and of 
duty has never been an easy one, and today in those who would follow it to 
its end there must be found a greater courage and determination than ever 
before *, but the end ia certain aa the alow wheels of justice grind out defeat 
for ^e aggressor nations. 

The vast resources of manufacture of the United States, of Great Britain 
and of Russia, matched to the unlimited man-power of the Allied nations, 
can bring but one result— the final victory, and towards that victory India 
can and muat play her part, a part that will give her the proud right'.to full and free 
representaion in the council of the nations when they meet to make the final 
peace which can, if we will it, lead the peoples of the world into n bri^ter 
and happier future of organised and co-opmtive freedom. 

Tne common peoples of the world will have opportunities in the world 
veaettlement such aa they have never had before, and the Indian peoples 
and their leaders must make ready to play thdr full part in building np the 
new world order. 
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Gall To Tonlh 

This is the time when the youth of the world are oalled upon to make 
erery sacrifioet the ultimate sacrifice of life itself, but through that selfless service 
to humanity they earn the right to take their full share in the shaping of the 
future. Though old heads may be wiser, old hearts cannot have the fire and 
courage of youth— it is that fire and courage which we must summon to the Defence 
of India and to the building up of her freedom when victory is won. 

Bisks roust be taken, innovations must be trM, and we must climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peacetime habits and customs, A new tempo 
is neraed, a new devotion, a more total effort to finish quickly with the 
horrors of war. 

1 have seen that effort being made in the Soviet Union, the wholehearted 
devotion of an entire continent— mose varied in racial origin than India 
itself — and the world has learnt what a great and courageous people 
inspired with the love of their country and of their freedom^ can achieve. 
I nave witnessed, too, the Chinese— ill-equipped, lacking many essential supplies — 
indomitably carrying on their defence year after year and wearing down the 
aggressor who has penetrated deep into their homeland. The cities and towns 
of England have been deeply scarred and her people have suffered as none ever 
before from the concentrated hate of enemy bombing. Their courage and their 
fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now is the time for India and her people to join their courage, 
strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide army of 
the common people, and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 
against brutality and aggression which shall for ever free the masses from the age 
long fear and tragedy of poverty and of war. 

Statement At Press Conference 

Addressing a Press Conference held in New Delhi on the 11th April 1942, Sir 
Stafford Grippe said : 

1 have now received the replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom 1 submitted the draft declaration of His Majestiy Government. 

'J'he negotiations have been prolonged in the case of the Congress only. 
There have been many meetings and a number of formulee and suggestions 
especially upon the question of a Defence Minister. After very lengthy deliberations, 
the outcome of which seemed uncertain from day to day, I received the reply of 
the OongresB. 

It made it clear that the Working Committee were not prepared to accept the 
scheme or to enter a national government. 

As a result of this and other answers I have had most regretfully to advise 
His Majesty's Government that there is not such a measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to justify their making a declaration in the form of thel draft. 

The draft is, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it was 
before 1 came out here. Though not quite perhaps to that position. 

'^Frank And Friendly Spirit” 

These discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the most 
frank and friendly spirit on all sides. We have all acknowledged each other's 
sincerity in the matter and although we must for the moment agree to differ, there 
is no bitterness or rancour in our disagreement. 

Sometimes in the heat and excitement of discussion and argument we are apt 
to overlook the area of agreement. 

There is a large and veiy important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. 

I shall be leaving New Delhi on my return journey on Sunday morning. 

I want first to thank you all for your help and then 1 want to aak you to 
continue that help— not to me but to India. 

The discussions are over, they will slip back Into history and they will leave 
their impress a good, clear, healthy impress which will influence the future. 

But the present and the future press upon us and must be faced. . 

India is threatened, all who love Indian— as I love India and you love India- 
must bend their energies— each in his own way— to her immediate neip. . 

That help cannot come through discussions and dlffmrencea, it must oome oy 
mwii^ together the diverse elements Into a closely-knit and common eflbrt ^ 

That IB your task* there yon can help whatever your party or community, wc 
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have triad onr best to agree— we have failed. Never mind whose fanlt it is, let 
me tall all the blame if that will help in uniting India for her own defence. 

(SsetHIA Britain will do her utmost. Amerioa is doing all she can. and now 
India tiiist devote herself wholeheartedly with total effort in every deld of activity 
to defending her soil and to protecting her women and children from those 
ghastly horrors that have befallen her Ohinese friends, neighbours. 

YOU have my best thanks for what you have done to help me, you will have 
my even greater thanks io what you will do to help India. 

Sapru-Jayakitr Memorandum 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Jf. B. Japakar, in a memorandum presented to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, dated New Delhi. April 1942, strongly pressed for the inclusion 
of an Indian Defence Member in the Oovernor-Generars Executive Council and among 
other things asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature 
to adhere or not to adhere to the Union should not be less thau 8ixty*five per cent 
of the Indian members of the lower House present at the meeting at which tiie 
decision would be taken. The memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose 
and called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments 
in the Provinces. 

Giving their personal views, Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar said : '*We 
observe from the draft declaration that excepting^ Clause (E) there is very little 
in the declaration about the change to be introduced in the constitution of the 
Government during the period of the war. It may be that instructions have 
been or may be issued to His Excellency the Viceroy to bring about the necessary 
changes in the composition and the constitution of the Executive Government. 
If any such instructions have been issued, we are not aware of them, but we 
must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to the transfer 
of real power in the Central Government at the present moment, and it is 
for this reason that we emphasise the necessity of the complete non-official 
assumption of Government witliout the reservation of any portfolio during the 
interim period. 

'*We have considered the terms of Clause (E) as originally given to us and 
as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Cripps. In the amended clause, we find 
It statra that, while Bis Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the res- 
ponsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as a part of their world war effort, the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India. We have carefully 
considered the terms of this amended clause, particularly in tlie light of the speecn 
of Sir Stafford Cripps at the Press Conference, a summary of which appeared 
in the Press on the 30th of March, 1942. It is stated therein that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was emphatic that handing over political control and direction of Defence 
in the midst of the war to the Indian Government would be fatal, and further 
that if Indian leaders insisted on absolute control over Defence before accepting 
the scheme, then the scheme would fall through. We realise that the transfer of 
absolute control over Defence at the present juncture, when it is necessary that 
there should be unity of direction and control of military policy, would not be 
in the best interests of England and India. But we fail to see how this end will 
fail to be achieved by the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, who. we 
presume, will be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be 
only too willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest co*operation 
with the War Cabinet. 

**While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in matters oi 
defence, we think. In common with most of our countrymen, that the appointment 
of an Indian Member in charge of Defence, working in close association and 
co-operation with the War Cabinet and willing to accept expert advice, will 
be taken at this stage as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer 
of such power and as a symbol of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government 
in the people of bis country. We have no doubt that the object of His Majesty’s 
Government is that the people of this country should feel that this is their own 
war, but we feel that the requisite sense of responsibility for tbe defence of the 
country can best be stimulated by an appeal to their sense of pride and self-esteem 
and by the two countries— England and India— completely identifying themsdves 
with each other in the common causes of defending this country, we Btnmgty 
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hold that it would be a miatafce to ignore tte atrengOi of the eentiment of the 
people on this aubjeot. 

We deeire to etate unequivocally that we are atongly in favour of - the Indian 
people rendering every posaible help in the aucoeaafal proaecnUon of the war* 
At the same time, we reel equally clearly that in order to aehieye that end, it la 
necesenry that, during the period of the war, there ahould be an Indian D^enee 
Member of the Council of the Qovernor-Qeneral. We are fully aware of the 
argumentfl to the contrary and we do not wUh to overlook or minimise them but 
we feel that the arguments m favour of the adoption of this step are overwhelming* 

'The adoption of an Indian Defence Member will have a great 

effect on Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence 

and materially help in altering the present mentality of the people 
which in our opinion, is not adequately zealous in the successful prosecution 
of the war. We do not in the slightest degree desire that there should be any 
conflict between his powers and those of the Gommander-in -Chief in technical 
matters or in decisions about the movemeots or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matters. We think that the presence of such a Member will, far 
from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it^ and the political 

effects of this step will be very wholesome.” 

‘'Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and inexhaustible resources of 
man-))OweT remaining untapped in the youth of the country, which can be 

mobilised by methods which a Defence Member drawn from the pMple alone 
can effectively employ. His approach to this store-house of strength will be by 
methods vitally different from those which the British official mind has hitherto 
employed with such little effect. The successful way in which the people of China, 
Russia and even the small Philippine Islands have resisted the overwhelming 
forces of Japanese aggression, contrasted with the debacle in Malaya, Singapore 
and Rangoon, graphically illustrates the difference between a struggle carried 
on by the people of a country under the direction of their own leaders and 
anotW pursued with the aid of a professional army, guided and directed by 
officers who are drawn from a different race. We venture to suggest that at this 
critical time, when the danger is daily approaching the old-world ideas of keeping 
Indians in the perpetual position of unarmed helplessness and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which have led this policy, should be forthwith ‘.abandon^ 
and a new era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort by 
England and India on terms of mutual reliance and associatioii. It is only 
such an nssociation that would be productive of the maximum effort of this 
country, resulting, eventually, in a victory based on the self-esteem, honour 
and willing sacrifice of a proud people. 

"On all these grounds, we desire strongly to press the inclusion of an Indian 
Defence Member in the Executive Council as otherwise, the declaration, whatever 
its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the object it is intended to serve. 
It should not, in our opinion, be difficult to define the spheres of activity of the 
Defence Member and of the Comraander-in-Chief so as to avoid conflict ; nor 
should it be difficult to secure close co-operation and co-ordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to Clause (£) of 
the proposed declaration. While we recognise the justice of allowing any province 
of British India the libertjr of remaining out of the new constitution and of 
retaining its present constitutional position, we are not free from considerable 
dont and anxiety about the wisdom of the further provision which makes it 
possible for another Federal Union being established. . Such a Federal 

Union may, in certain conceivable circumstances, be a rival or hostile Union. 
But apart from ibis, we cannot favour any step which may have tlie effect 
of breaking up the integrity of the country fostered by a long suocession of 
Hindu and Muslim Emperors and a galaxy of British administrators. We 

are convinced that the creation of more than one Union, howsoever consistent 

in theory with the principle of self-determination, will be disastrous to 

the lasting interests of the country and to its integrity and 'security./ 

"In the draft Declaration which has been iifinded over to ns, . we do 
not find any indication of the precise msjodty of votes which will be 
required in a provincial legislature to carrv a resolution as to whether the 
province will or will not adhere to the Union. We are, however, of the opinion 
that in a matter of this momentous character, the method of a bare maiority 
cannot be adopted, and the majority required for any deeielon on thto question 
should not be less than 65 per cent of the Inoiaa members of the I^wer 
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^leh toe raeolttUon is psised. We do BOt toink toet e deolrion 
in the Indian population ia primarily interettod ahould be allowed to 
be Muen^ by the votes of European members to whom the question of 
remming Jp one Federation or another cannot be of the same importende 
as ii Is to Ihe Indian members. 

^ We are also strongly of the opinion that, once this principle of a prescribed 
majority of votes in a legislature ia acoepted, it would not only be snperftu-* 
ous but might easily lead to ^ grave social disorder if resort were to be had 
to the further device of a plebiscite of the adult population of the province. 
We feri that, in the existing circumstances of the country, such a plebiscite^ 
howsoever democratic in theory, la bouud to lead to serious consequences 
gravely disturbing peace and tranquillity not only in the province concerned 

but in other areas to which the contagion may easily spread, leading to 
violent communal or religions conflicts. For these reasons, we cannot 
conceal our grave concern as to the* wisdom and expediency of the provisions 
making it possible for some provinces to combine into a ser>arate Union. 

**We attach importance to the possibility of leaders of Indian opinion 

in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 

cessation of Hostilities— an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 
interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their representation in the 

legislature, (b) in the Government to be established, and (c) reservation 

to them of the fullest liberty In matters of conscience, religion and culture. 

If the contending parties begin to work together in a common cause during 
the interim period, they will, we hope, learn to appreciate one another's 
point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confldence mav be generated, 

conducive to a final settlement which will secure the position of the minorities 

in the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well-establish^ 

integrity of the country. 

**If, however, all attempts during the intervening period to secure 

one Federal Union unhappily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the 
provinces to have separate union are indicated through their legislatures, and 
the evils pointed above of having a separtate Union are prevented or mitigated, 
we have no objection to the experiment suggested in the draft declaration 
being made subject, of course, to what we have stated above. 

''Lastly, we desire to call attention to the necessitv for the restoration 

In the provinces of a popular form of Government. There is no reference 

to this question in the draft Declaration, probablv, because it Is intended 
to leave it for decision by the new Government which is to be established 
at the Centre. We consider, however, that the rule which at present prevails 

In so many provinces under Section 93 of the Government of India Act 
should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 

once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Provincial 

Government it should be necessary to establish Coalition Governments, we 

would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

*'On the other points arising out of the draft declaration of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, we do not wisli to say ai^;thing more than that we are in general 
agreement with the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Memorandum 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha, in a memorandum on 
Sir Stafford Cripps* proposals, issued from New Delhi on the Ist April 1S43, said : 

. **There are several points In the declaration which are more or less satisfactory, 
but according to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
scheme of His Majesty’s Government is to be accepted or rejected in tato. As 
some essential features of the aoheme are wholly or partially unacceptable to os, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha has no other alternative but to reject the echeme. 

Indie ehenld net be divided 

"One of the cardinal points in the scheme which Sir Stafford Grippe hee put 
forward on behalf of the War Cabinet ie the right which hec been conferred on 
the provinces of Britleh India to keep out of the Indian Union or F^eraUon, 
The hasio principle of the Hindu Maha Sabha Is tiiat India ii one and indiviaible. 
In rellgione and cultural aspeota there hee been reeognieed the fuiKieinentel 
unity of India by the Hindue throoghoal the ages, and even unity in political 
•phm was an acomupliahed fact in many poioda of Mm oounlry’e hlet^. 

82 
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£yen during some two centuries of British rule, the political unity of India has 
been recognised and fostered and this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement* Besides, India has been treated as one political 
and constitutional unit under the Constitution Act of 1935. The right to step 
out of the Indian Federation will stimulate communal and sectional animosities* 
The other option given to tlie non-acceding provinces to sot up a rival Pakistan- 
Federation constitutes* in view of such Moslem movements as Pakistan and 
Pathanistan involving threats of joining hands with Afghanistan and other Moslem 
nations, a serious menace to India’s security and this may lead to civil war in 
the country. The Hindu Maha Babha cannot be true to itself and to the best 
Interests of Hindustan (India) if it is a party to any proposal which involves 
tile political partition of India in any shape or form. The Hindu Maha Babha 
therefore has fundamental objections to the proposal. 

Objeetton to right of non-aeeesslon 

’’The right of non-accession of any '.province to the Tndian Union’ cannot 
be justified on the principle of self-determination, and no such right can be 
imposed by any outside authority. India has already been one unitary State, 
and the existing provinces are constituted as administrative units. The analogy 
of sovereign States entering into a federation and aurrendering portion of their 
sovereignty for certain common purposes cannot apply to Indian provinces. 

’’According to the scheme of Sir Stafiprd Grippe, a treaty will be signed 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Constituent Assembly and such a 
treaty will implement the undertakings given by His Majesty's Government for 
the protection oi racial and religious minorities. In the framing of this treaty 
all parties and sections will have an effective say. Such a treaty ought to 
completely satisfy the minorities. If, however, any minority is not satisfied with 
the safeguards in the proposed constitutions, then the question of such safeguards 
can be referred to the tribunal of arbitration to he appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly in consultation with disputing parties. We want to 
take our stand on justice and fairplay and we do not ask for any rights or 
privileges which we are not prepared to extend to any community. 

Interim arrangements Tague and unsatistaetory 

*’The Hindu Maha Babha is not so much concerned with a declaration as 
to the future but the real question is whether England is willing to transfer 
immediately real political power to India and, if so, to what extent. It notes with 
regret that the scheme which Sir Stafford Oripps has announced is nebulous, 
vague and unsatisfactory with regard to the interim arrangements. The Government 
of India Act of 1035 still maintains the bureaucracy in power with the Governor- 
General and the Governors as their powerful protagonists. But, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to transfer real power to Indian hands 
and to set up conventions whereby Indian Ministers can formulate and 
execute a policy of national defence, including the formation of national militia 
and the arming of the Indian people for the defence of the country. 

’’It has been the demand of the Hindu Maha Babha that India should 
be immediately declared an independent nation with free and equal status in 
the ludo British Commonwealth. The declaration promises full national sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional position and status of India during the 
interim period have not been made at all clear. Particularly in regard to defence, 
the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is unacceptable to us. It is urgent 
and imperative that if India is to be an effective partner in the struggle for 
freedom, her defence policy must be determined and her defence arrangements must 
be made on the responsibility of her own Defence Minister enjoying the 
confidence of all sections of the people. The tragic experience of Malaya and 
Burma have demonstrated that apart from the deplorable failure of military 
strategy* the apathy and hostility of the people who were deliberately kept 
unarms, contributed to the British reverses. The psychology necessary for full and 
willing co-operation in the present war amongst the Indian people cafinot be created 
unless and until the defence of India is put in Indian hands* 

Election of eonstitntion-makliig body 

• “We note with satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitution-making 
body for framing the future constitution of India, and that the Constitution. 
Assembly may begin its work with the deelaration of India’s independence. 
But the principle on which it will be oonstituted is vioiocii. The oonstitution-makiDg 
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^ bxii of the oommnnal award wbioh ia not oaiy 

ftntiHB^onal bnt tuiib counter to the essential principles of democracy^ 

Qnlessand until (he scheme of His Majesty’s OoTernmeot ia radically altered 
and iNMtdjuBted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu Mafaa ^bha cannot 
be a., pirty to its acoepteance, inasmuch as the scheme is to be accepted or 
reiected in Mo” 

The Mualim League Memorandum 

The Muslim League Working Oommittee in a resolution dated New Delhi, the 
11th. April 1942« declared that the Gripps proposals, in their present form, were 
not acceptable. 

The Working Committee of the All ^ India Muslim League, says the 
resolution, have given their most earnest and careful consideration to the 
announcement made by Mr* Churchill, the British Prime Minister, in the House 
of the Commons on the 11th of March. 1942, and the Draft Declaration 
of the War Cabinet of His Majestji’s Government regarding the ’ future of India 
and also the interim proposals, during the critical period which now faces India, for 
the immediate participation of the leadeaa of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country* 

The Committee appreciate that the British Prime Minister in his pronounce- 
ment. made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only the proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government and not their decision, and that they are subject to 
agreement between the main elements in India, thus maintaining the validity 
of the Declaration of the 8th of Angnst 1940. which had proniised to the 
MuBsalmaiiB that neither the machinery for the framing of the Oonstitution 
should be set up nor the Coiistitution itself should be enforced without the 
approval and consent of Muslim India. 

The Committee while expressing their gratification that the possibility 
of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the establisutneat of 
two or more independent unions in India regret that the proposala of Hit 
Majesty’s Government, embodying the fundamentals, are not open to any 
modification and Uierefore no alternative proposals are invited. In view of 
the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modification, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say tlfat the proposals in their present form are unacceptable to them for 
reason given below. 

(1) The Mussalroans, after 25 years’ of genuine effbrta for the reconciliation 
of the two major communities and the bitter experience of the failure of auoh 
efforts, are convinced tiiat it is neither just nor possible, in the interest of peace 
and happiness of the two peoples, to compel them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations—B Indus and Muslims, which appears to be 
the main object of Bis Majesty’s Government, aa adumbrated in the preamble of 
the Draft Declaration, the creation of more than one union being relegated only to 
the realm of remote possibility and is purely illusory. 

* (2) In the Draft Declaration a Constitution-making Body has been proposed 
with the primary object of creating one Indian Union. Bo far as the Muslim 
League is concerned, it has finally decided that the only solution of India’s consti- 
tutional problem is the partition of India into independent zones ; and it willj there- 
fore, be unfair to the Mussalmana to compel them to enter such a Constitution- 
making Body, whose main object is the creation of a new Indian Union. With 
conditions as tliey are, it will be not only futile but on the contrary may exacerbate 
bitterness and animosity amongst the various elementa in the country. 

Besides, the machinery which has been proposed for the creation of the Gonati- 
tntion-making Body, namely, that it will consist of members elected by the newly 
elected Lower Bouses of the eleven Provinces, upon the cessation of boatilitiee, aa a 
single electoral college by the system of proportional represeniation, ia a fundamen- 
tal departure from the right of the Muasalmana, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate electorates which ia the only sure way in 
which true representatives of the MuBsalmans can be chosen. 

The Constitution-making Body will take declaiona by a bare majority on all 
queationa of most vital and paramount character involved in Uie framing of the 
constitution, which ia a deparature from the fundamental principles of jastiee and 
contrary to constitutional practice ao far followed in the various countries and 
Dominions; and the Muasalmana by agreeing to this, will, instead of exercising 
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Uidr right and Ju^iiient u a eooatitaeDt faetOTt be at the eotiie merey of tho 
Conatitution-makiog Body, in which they will be a minority of aboat 2& per cent. 

id) llie right of noii*aoeefMilon to the Union, aa contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration, haa been conceded, pmumably, in reaponae to the inaiatent demanda 
by the Muaaalmana for the partition of India, but the metlmd and procedure laid 
down are aucb aa to nmtive the profeaaed object for. in the draft propoeala, ^ 
right of non^aoceaaion haa been given to the eziating Provinoea, wbioh have been 
formed from time to time for adminiatrative convenience and on no logical baaia« 

The Muaaalmana cannot be aatisfied by auch a declaration on a vital queation 
affecting their future deatiny and demand a clear and preciae pronouneement on 
the Bubjeot. Any attempt to aolve the future problem of India by ^e proeeaa of 
evading the real iaauea ia to court diaaater. 

In the draft propoaala no, procedure haa been laid down aa to how the verdict 
of the Province ia to be obtained in favour of or againat acceaaion to the one 
Union ; but in the letter dated the 2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Orippa, addreaaed to the Preaident of the All-India Mualim League, it ia atated that 
*'a Province abould reach the deciaion whether or not to atand out of the Union by 
a vote in the Legialative Aaaembly on a reaolution to atand in. If the majority 
for acceaaion to the Union ia leaa than 60 per cent, the minority will have the 
right to demand a plebiaoite of the adult male population.** In thia connection, it 
muat be emphaaiaed that in the provinces, where .the Musaalmans are in a majority 
aa in the case of major provincea of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minority 
in the Legislative AsaemplieB ; and in the Asaembliea of Sind and the North-West 
Frontier Province, the total number namely 60 and 50 respectively is ao small and 
the weightage given to the non-Muslima so heavv that it can be eaailv manipulated 
and a decision under such conditions cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining 
the real opinion of the Muaaalmana of those Provinces. 

Aa regards the suggested plebiscite in the Provincea in which the Musaalmans 
are in a majority, in the event of the requisite majority not being available in the 
Legislative Assemblies, the procedure laid down is that reference shall be made 
to the whole adult population of the provinoea and not to the Musaalmans alone 
which is to deny them the inherent right to aelf-determination. 

(4) With regard to the Indian States, it ia the considered opinion of the 
Committee that it ia a matter for them to decide whether to join or not to join or 
from a Union, 

(5) With regard to the treaties to be negotiated between the Crown and the 
Indian Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate as to what would happen 
in case of disagreement on the terms between the contracting parties nor ia there 
any provision made as to what would be the procedure when there ia a difference 
of opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty arrangements with the Indian States 
in the new situation. 

Complete pletare not available 

With regard to the interim arrani^ement, there ia no dednite proposal 
except the bare statement that His Majesty’s Government desire and invite 
the effective and immediate participation of the leaders of . the principal aections 
of the Indian people iu the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the Uuitedf Nations. The Committee are, therefore, unable to expreas 
their opinion until a complete picture ia available. Another reason why the 
Committee are unable to express their opinion on the interim arrangementa 
for participation in the counsels of the country, ia that Sir Stafford Orippa 
has made it clear that the scheme goes through as a whole or is rejeeted as 
a whole and that it would not be possible to retain onlv the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the Centre and discard the rest of 
the draft scheme, and as the Committee has come to the conclusion that the 
proposals for. the future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful purpose to 
deal further with the question of the immediate arrangements. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to point out that the position of the 
Muslim League has been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan Scheme, 
as embodied in the Lahore Resolution dated Marob, :^40^ which is now the 
creed of the All-India Muslim League, namely, **Tlie establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating geographically contiguous units into 
regions which shall be ao Oonstituted, with snen terntorial readjustmwt m 
may be necessary, that the areas in wbioh the ttnesalmans are numerically in 
a majority, as in the North Western and Eastern aenee of Indiai ehall be jpouped 
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tooMici to eoDititnta iodopeodent 6UtM m Muilim fna natkntl honeliuidi fai 
wnm Uie eoQStUuent vniUi shall be antonomouf and sorereigii ; adeqiiatti eftetive 
and ilMuidatory aafeguards ahall be apecifically profided in the O^atliatlon for 
mive^ties in the above mentioned unite and regtone for Uie protection of their 
xeligiiiat, cultural, economic, political, adminietrative and other rights and la* 
terists in consultation with them ; in other paru of India where the Mussal- 
mans are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safegnards shall be 
speeifically provided in t^ constitution for them and other minorities lor the 
proteetion of their religious, cuituralt economic, political, administrative and;, 
other rights and interests In consultation with them” is unequivocally accepted 
and the right of the Mussalmans to self-determinstion is conceded by means of 
a machinery which will reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, it is not possible 
for the Muslim League to accept any proposal or scheme regarding the future. 

Tlie Liberal Federation’s Memorandum 

fftr Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chimanlal Seialvad and Mr. Navshir Bharucha, Honorary Secretary 
of the Federation, saw Sir Stafford Cripps on the Snd. April 1942, and communicated 
to him the following views of the Liberal Federation on the draft declaration : 

The Council or the Liberal Federation has very carefully examined the draft 
declaration brought by Sir Stafford Cripps. It welcomes the proposals to make 
India a self-governing Dominion with tlie same status and functions as are 

enjoyed by Orest Britain and other members of the Commonwealth. 

On examination of the different heads of the proposals, the Council feels 
that the provision giving liberty to any province not to accede to the Indian 

Union is fraught with serious difilculties and dangers. Ihe creation of more 

than one Federal Union in India, having their own separate armies may result, 
in certain conceivable circumstances, in a conflict between them. It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers and complicated questions about norts, 
railways, existing public debt, etc., would arise. Moreover, tlie weakness of the 

military organisation of the one or the other of the different « Unions will seri- 
ously Impair the safety and defence of India as a whole. The Council further 
feels that communal feelings whould be further exacerbated in the course of 
a decision about accession or non -accession. 

All these and other considerations and the serious dangers and difficulties, 
should be fully considered before Uls Majesty’s Government finally decide to 
implement these proposals. Tlie Council has always been of the view that the 
interests of different communities should be adequately safeguarded and that the 
interests of different communities should have proper voice in the governance 
of the country. But the proposals now made so far beyond the necessities of the 
case Will seriously affect not only the unity and solidarity of India, but 
her stature and influence in the Common-wealth of Nations. 

One of the effects of the proposals is that the questions whether a province 
accedes to the Union or not will in the last resort be determined by a plebiscite, 
unless 60 per cent of the Lower House of the Legislature vote for accession. 
Ae plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare majority. The Council feds 
that the decision of such a momentous question should not be concluded by a 
bare majority but that some minimum percentage, say, at least 55 per cent 
should be prescribed. The Council also sees no reason why women, who are 
entitled to vote for the elections to the Legislatures and can be and are members 
of the Legislature, should be denied a vote in the plebiscite. 

With regard to the representation of the Indian States on the constitution- 
making body the Council urges that the people of the States should be given a 
voice in the selection of the representatives of the States on this body. 

An Indian Defence Member essential 

On the subject of Defence, the representation of India on the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes. But this should not 
stand in the way of the appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member. Sudi 
an appointment will have a tremendous effect In producing the necessary psycho- 
logical reaction, which will bring the Indian people whole-heartedly in the war 
wrt. The Council of the Ubexal Federation would also urge the British Qovm- 
ment to appreciate the fact that totalitarian aggression involves totalitarian defence 
and that a total war cannot he won unless the Indian nation, as a united politi- 
eal entily, throws itself Into this war heart and soul. Malika, BIngapm and 
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BaogooD senre at grave irarDingE *8 to bow, even in modern warfare, tecbni* 
cal tkiil alone, witbout the epoiitaiieouB support of tbe millions On the ‘Home 
P^ont’ can achieve little on the military front. It is the considered opinioii of 
the Oonneil that full co-<muartion of the Indian people will not be secured in 
the war effort unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed, 

With regard to the question of reconstituting the Kzecutiye Council, the 
Oovernor-Oeneral’s Council should be nationalised, so that by conventions in 
the near future, the Governor-General may assume the position of a constitutional 
head of his Govern men t. 

Statea’ People's Conference Memorandum 

The Standing Committee of the AH-India States’ People’s Conference considered 
the proposals of the British War Cabinet as published on March 30, 1942. 

The Standing Committ^ is naturally interested in all the proposals made 
because of their direct or indirect effect on the future of the Indian States, which 
is bound up with the future of the rest of India. But the Committee proposes to 
consider only those proposals which directly affect the people of the Indian States. 

The Committee has noted that the whole approach to this question on the 
part of the British Cabinet is vitiated by the extra>ordinary assumption that only 
the British Government and the Rulers of the States count in the disposal of these 
vital issues. Nowhere is any reference made to the people of the Slates who 
number 90 odd millions. This would in any event, have been an extraordinary 
assumption and procedure, but in the modern world and in the course of the world 
war that is going on, when so much is repeatedly said about a new order and 
democracy ana freedom, such a deliberate omission and ignoring of 90 million 
people is sifjnificant of the way the mind of the British Government functions even 
in these times of peril and disaster. It is an insult to those people and any 
proposals based on such insults, can only be resisted to the uttermost. 1'he only 
alternative to such a course would be for the States’ people to give up all their 
cherished objectives and dreams and submit indefinitely to an intolerable slavery. 

Baaed On Unwarranted Aaaumptton 

In these circumstances, it is hardly necessary for the Standing Committee to 
consider these proposals in any detail when they are based on unwarranted assump- 
tioiia and premises which can never be accepted. Nevertheless the Committee desires 
to emphasise that these proposals are utterlv harmful and injurious to the cause of 
freedom both in the States and in India as a whole. The Committee desires to 
repeat what baa been authoritatively stated before that it “cannot admit the right 
of the Rulers of the Indian States or of foreign vested interests to come in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India must rest with the people within the 
States or in the provinces and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests.” 

To treat the so-called treaties between the British Government and the Rulers 
of Indian States, as a justification for the political fragmentation of India in 
opposition to or ignoring the opinion of the people of the States, is a position 
wholly untenable in the modern world. It must be remembered that only 30 
or 40 States have such treaties and that in the making of these treaties the 
States people had no hand. These treaties were made long ago in circumstances 
which no longer exist. It is intolerable that these ancient treaties should be 
made to come in the way now of political and economic advance on the part of 
the people. 

Establishment of Responsible Government 

The States’ People’s Conference bolds as its fundamental objective that the 
present States system in India must be ended and responsible government should 
be established in the States. It holds with the Indian National Congress that 
"Poorna Swaraj or complete independence which is the objective of the Congress, 
is for the whole India inclusive of the States; for, the integrity and unity 
of India must be maintained in freedom as it is being maintained in subjection.” 

The Indian States system represents an order which has ceased to exist all 
over the world and which is a denial of both national and personal freedom* 
It suffers from not only the autocratic personal Government of the Ruler but 
also from the direct and indirect intervention and control of irresponsible British 
authority. It thus suffers, as has friquently been pointed out in the past by high 
British officers, from the evils which Inevltabiy flow from this extraordinary 
arrangement In some ways it represents a s}stem far worse than that of fascism 
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i^ich the present war is said to be waged. It is the people of the 
SMIilili and not their Rulers of the British sua^rain authority that stand for 

|n the propmals under consideration no reference whatever is made t® the 
iutejrtial democratisation of the States. It is stated there that the States will have 
the: option at two stages to join the rest of India. First, in the drafting of a 
oonstitiition ; secondly, in accepting membership in the Indian Union. At 
neither stage is there any reference to the people of the States and only the 
Rulers are supposed to decide these vital questions which affect the people, llie 
people of the States demand the right of self-determination at every stage 
through their elected representatives and any decision made with reference to 
them can have no binding effect of them. 

Perpetuating British Dominion 

In the event of the Rulers ol the States keeping out of the Union, it would 
appear that British Paramountcy is intended to continue together with all the 
other evils that present. It has been stated that foreign British arm^ forces may h$ 
stationed in the States to give effect to this paramountcy. In present circum* 

stances, when both the States and the rest of India are under British control, 

this however uiidesirahle. is a feasible proposition.. But in the event of the rest 
of India forming an independent Union, the stationing of foreign forces in the 
States will create new problems affecting both the safety of the States and that 
of the Indian Union. Questions will inevitably arise as to how these foreign 
forces can move from one State to another through indeiJendent territory. As a 
result a large number of iiritish Ciilonial territories calling themselves Indian 
States will be created owing ultimate allegiance to a foreign power. Such a 
development can only lead to continuous condict and instability. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, rejects and condemns these proposals 
put forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet in regard to the States. 

The whole scheme is a complete negation of the avowed war-aims of the British 

Qovernment and would appear to be an attempt to consolidate the British Oolonial 
domination in large parts of India and to maintain autocratic ‘ rule in the States. 
The Committee declares that nothing short of full self-determination and the 
right to frame the constitution of the States us well us to participate in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly for all India through their elected representatives, can be 
accepted or can meet the requirements of the situation. 


Congress Support urged 

The Standing Committee respectfully draws the attention of the Indian 
National Congress towards all these resolutions and statements of policy that 
have emanated from its executive from time to time with regard to the Indian 
States, and trusts that the Congress will accept any constitutional scheme for 
India it* which the right of Helf-determination for the people of the States has 
not bprt» conceded on par with British India and in which provision ia not made 
for the same democratic, political and economic rights as for the people of the 
provinces. 

The Standing Committee calls upon the people of the States to strengthen 
their respective organisations in order to bring pressure upon their Rulers for 
the fulfilment of their demands and to be prepared for all the eventualities that 
will necessarily arise in the course of such awakening. 

Momin Conference Memorandum 


The Committee of the All-India Momip Conference adopted a resolution at 
New Delhi on the 8tb. April 1942, declaring that the Cripps proposals fall short 
of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and are not acceptable unless modified. 

The Committee firmly believes that the solidarity, integrity and unity of India 
are vitally essential for the common good of the Indian people and especially in 
the best interests of the Muslims of India. The Committee cannoi however, lose 
sight of the fact that a section of the Muslims is against the introduction of a 
single unitary system of government in this country, apprehending such a systom 
to be detrimental to the interests of the Muslims residing in the Muslim maloiity 
provinces. But the Committee, being conscious of the fact that the fear and aWe- 
hensioDB of such Muslims are the outcome of the mutual distrust and suamcion 
of the communities inhabiting this country, has full belief that sueh communal 
disseosions and animosities as exist at present will completely disappear with tha 
eetabliihment of full self*rule in India. 
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The GommiUee holds thst the propose! rating to the optkm given to the 
provinces to keep out of the proposed Indian Union has beea ingeniously devised 
inasmuch as its practical effect would inevitably be to create sever^ TJlsteii* 
within India. 

The Committee opines that the constitution-making body, as envisaged by the 
proposals, would reflect the opinion of only 10 per cent of the inhabitants of India 
and can, therefore, hardly be called a democratic body. 

Stressing the need for transfer of control of India's Defence to Indians, the 
Committee declares that the masfles must be made to feel that this war is being 
fought in the interest of India and that it is their own war. 

' BUGOEBTED OBAKGBB 

The Committee considers that the proposals are absolutely unsatisfactory and 
fall short of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards them as quite 
unacceptable unless they are modified in the manner suggested below : 

1. that no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for full ten years; 

2. that instead of allowing the existing Lower House of the Provinces to 
nominate representatives to the constitution-making body, provision be made to 
constitute that body by electing its members by means of adult franchise; 

3. that the control of the Defence of India be forthwith transferred enUrely 
into Indian hands; and 

4. that the peoples of the Indian States be given the right to elect representa- 
tives to the constitution-making body. 

The Depressed Classes' Views 

*'The proposals which Sir Stafford Grippe placed before us, as settled facts, 
if accepted by us, would undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors 
and blood and tears would be our lot for ever’’, said Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 
M, L. A., in a statement to the Press, issued from Poona on the SSnd. April 1942, 
expressing bis views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Gripns. 

Continuing, Bao Bahadur Bajah says that the Depressed Classes do not view 
favourably the proposal of His Malesty’s Government to set up a Constituent 
Assembly as the constitution -making body inasmuch as in this caste-ridden and 
sect-ridden country the Depressed CTasses will have absolutely little or no chance, 
through such an electoral college as envisaged in the proposal, of returning genuine 
representatives of the community to the constitution-making body. It will only aid 
the Congress Party to secure a fully packed gathering in such a body. 

*Tf the portfolio of Defence is also to be handed over to the Indians, that 
will be the last instrument placed in the hands of the Congress by His Majesty’s 
Government to emasculate and strangulate the Depressed Glasses politically”, 
he adds. 

Proceeding Bao Bahadur Bajah says, **Ninety per cent of India's wealth is 
reported to be her agricultural produce and 90 per cent of India’s tillers of the 
soil are the Depress^ Glasses. I feel that it is my duty to point out that India 
will march onwards to its promised goal, that it will progress forward to the extent 
to which its least favoured community, the Depressed Glasses, march onward and 
progress. It is, therefore, necessaiy that if anv further power devolved upon the 
Congress or the Muslims, it should be so devolved that the interests of all classes, 
however small, should be very carefully protected and safeguarded and their aspira- 
tions nourished and not smothered.” 

Concluding, Bao Bahadur Bajah sounds a note of warning that no arrange- 
ment which the British Government might enter into with the Congress and other 
political parties without the consent of the Depressed Classes would be binding 
on the community and that if anjr such arrangement was made it would be 
strongly resented and stoutly resisted with all the means at their command. 

Moderate Sikha’ Memorandum 

On the invitation of Sardar Kirpal singh Majithia, a meeting of M^mte 
Sikhs of the Punjab was hdd at Amritsar on the April 1942 at Majithia House, 
Sardar Jodh Singh, Principal of the Khalsa Coll^, presiding. Over 150 Sikh 
leaders including Sardar Buta Singh, a member of the Coundl of State, were 
present. 

After four hours’ ^Beuesioii the tteetine adoiifted • nnnba of cewhitioiw 
doButading Out all pcnrtfolioB induding that of Defenee be tnadhmd to lo djan ^ 
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thal A representive Kovemmeot owing allegiance to the Grown and inolnding at 
leait one Bikh be established at the centre, that secess on of provinces should not 
be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minoritieB including Sikhs. . 

A memorandum on these lines was submitted through Bardar Kirpal Singh 
Mafthia. 


Crippa Explains Breakdown in Commons 

In the House of Commons on the 28th. April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, Tjord Privy 
Seal, opened the debate on his mission to India. He said that he did not think that any 
one in this country need regret that the proposals for the solution of the problem 
of Self-Government for India were put forward. No one blamed His Majesty’s 
Government for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps added: do not believe it is possible to find under the 

existing circumstances a fairer solution of the problem than the Government’s 
declaration.” 

Sir Staffbrd spoke as follows : 

**When it was announced that I was to go to India with the Cabinet’s propo- 
sals, this House was good enough to express its hopes that the mission might 
have a successful conclusidn. 'J'hat hope, was, I know, re-echoed by the great 
mass of the British people, by the Dominions and by a multitude of friends in 
Britain, India, the United States and elsewhere. Unfortunately, events have brought 
disappointment to these hopes, but I do not think anyone in this country n^ 
feel regretful that the proposals were put forward or need blame the British 
Government for the uniortunate fact of the failure to reach an agreement. 

“Our Sincerity op purpose Demonstrated” 

”I should like to emphasise, at the outset, what I fear may prove rather a 
lengthy account of my mission, that, in my view, nothing but good will result 
both from the fact that the propcMals were made and from the almost actually 
important fact that the War Cabinet sent one of its own members to discuss 
them in India with the leaders of Indian opinion (cheers). This method of presen- 
tation of the proposals has, I believe, demonstrated our sincerity of purpose 
(cheers). 

'Tiet me say a word or two r^arding the background to my visit 
Undoubtedly, the moment was a difficult one and a number of people have made 
comment on it. It is a pity that something on the same lines was not done 
earlier.” 

“There is much in the relationship of this country to India that could be 
criticised, analysed and argued about. But I do not propose to embark upon any 
such argument, as it is far more profitable, I believe, to spend the time available 
in an examination of the present and future rather than in an attempt to allot 
blame for the past. It is a task we can very well leave to the historian. 

“Moment Chosen a Difficult One” 

“The moment chosen was a difficult one for three main reasons. First, because 
of the imminent approach of the enemy to India’s shores. Japanese forces, by 
land and sea and air, were almost at the gates of India, and in such circumstances, 
many things that might have been usefully discussed and negotiated in more 
peaceful times could not be dealt with, because there was the overriding need 
to do everything in our power to carry out our duty to defend India from a 
foreign invader. Second, owing to the events in the Far Eastern theatre of war, 
accompanierl by highly skilled, though grossly misleading, propaganda from Axis 
sources, an atmosphere of defeatism and anti-British sentiment was showing 
itself in certain sections of Indian opinion. Indians too, were uncertain of ^ 
future, and of the British Government’s view as to what that future should be. 
Third, with the approach of Self-Government or Dominion Status as a reality, 
communal differences of view as to the form of government suitable for tbe 
future in India had tended to become more definitely crystallise ; and, especiidly 
the idea of two separate Indias, which even two years ago was little more ti^n a 
vague vision of certain extremists, had come to be a definite and accepted 
programme of the most powerful Muslim political organisation. There were, 
of course, other factors in the situation, but these were the principal ones, whidi 
increased the difficulties of c^taining any general understanding among ^e Indian 
peoples. 

38 
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BbITIBH OOTKEHMBirT’S OBJECTIVE 

was the need for a clarification of the situation and for consolidation of 
Indian opinion in a favourable direcUon that impelled the Bridsh Government to 
decide that some positive steps must be taken and taken quickly. The British 
Government’s objective and hope was that we might use these very difficulties to 
brinj; together all the main leaders of Indian opinion for the double purpose of 
solvina India’s future and reinforcing her defence against the invader threatening 
her snores. To accomplish this, two things were necessary, first, to give a clear, 
un^uivocal promise regarding the future : second, to address an invitation to the ^ 
various communal and political sections ot Indian opinion to come together on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Ckiuncil for the immediate prosecution of the war in India. 
This invitation would have to be made upon the basis of the offer regarding t^ 
future st'itus of India. In the circumstances of the communal situation in 
India at the present time, it must be borne in mind that the future is inevitably 
linked with the present. I am confident that no mere temporary arrangements 
could have been reached witi^out some exposition of our future intentions. 

^’Had we attempted to deal only with the present, we should immediately 
have been met with the demand for a clarification regarding the future. The ^ diffi- 
culty of the communal situation has recently been emphasised by Mr. Gandhi in an 
article in the Harijan of April 19. where he makes the following statement. *'The 
attainment of Independence is impossible until we have solved the communal 
tangle. TVe will never tackle this problem so long as either or both parties think 
Independence will or can come without any solution of the tangle. There are two 
ways of solving what has almost become Insoluble — the royal way of non-violence 
or the way of violence.” 

Conflletinf Demands 

“The British Government also had to deal with certain definite and often 
conflicting demands voiced by various leaders of important sections of Indian 
opinion. The Oongress was known to have demanded repeatedly Independence for 
India and a Constituent Assembly which should devise the new constitution for 
the Indian people, and perhaps the most important of all, a single Indian Govern- 
ment for the whole of India, British India and Indian States together. The Mus- 
lim League, on the other hand« had adopted, as the main plank of its programme, 
the demand for Pakistan->-a territory made tip of that rather vague congerie of 
areas in which Muslims are in a majority. The more dispersed, but still important 
minority of the Depressed Classes desired specific protection against the adverse 
effect of the casts system, while the Sikhs, that brave fighting race (cheers) who 
have done and are doing so much to help Britain in the defence of India, desired 
some form of protection against majority rule by another community. There were 
many other minorities, religious, racial or social, who equally askra for special 
treatment, either along the lines of that already accorded under the 1935 Act or 
upon some more generous scale. Then, outside British India, were the Princes and 
their peoples, some Princes having special treaty rights arising, in many cases, over 
a century ago.” 

**Among these conflicting claims it was necessary for the British Government 
to attempt to lay down some method whereby the Indian people could determine 
their own future^a method that would be acceptable to as many shades of opinion 
as possible. It was, of course, wholly consistent with the whole trend of earlier 
declarations, that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some alterna- 
tive method of Self-Determination, there would be no difficulty regarding its accep- 
tance by the British Government. But in the past, when it bad been left to the 
Indian communities to agree upon some manner of deciding their future, the 
British Government had been accused of relying upon the impossibility of an 
agreement in order to perpetuate their own domination over India. It was, there- 
fore, necessaiw to devise a scheme whereby the refusal of a large minority to co- 
operate would not hold up the majority in their demand for Self-Government. 

Clause relating to Interim Period 

"So much for the considerations upon which that part of the draft Declara- 
tion dealing with the future constitution of India was based and which resulted in 
the form in which it was made before the Indian leaders and in which it appears 
now in the White Paper. The second part of the draft Declaration was to deal 
with the immediate period before the new constitution could come into being. It 
was left in vague and general terms, but subject to one vital and precise reserva- 
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tyiit Tba reason for this form was that it was derired to laara open for disous* 
tiob the way in which participation by Indian leaders in the cooncils of their 
ooiin;try, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, to use the words of the 
dolemteent, could be made most effective and immediate. The single express reserva- 
ti^ was as to Defence, and I shall return to that point in detail sln6e it was one 
of the difficulties which arose during my discussions in Delhi. 

**Let me, now, say a word as to the manner of conducting these discussions. 
I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion, whatever, that the British 
Government were hand-picking those whom I saw and consequently I asked the 
main organisations themselves to appoint those they wished to meet me. This they 
did, and they mostly^ezpressed the wish that 1 should not interview any other 
than those of their Working Committees (laughter). Certain individuals I did see, 

• such as Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar, the present or 
past Prime Ministers of all Provincial Governments, ttie Governors, and lastly 
but by no means least, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council* Indeed, ft 
was to this latter body that I first disclosed the details of the draft Declaration 
immediately upon my arrival in India and after seeing them, each one individually. 
It was to toe same body that I first announced the failure of the agreement The 
British Government are fulW aware of the service that has been done by the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive, and especially by those Indians, who have 
represented the interests of their peoples in that body. For that reason, 1 consi- 
dered it necessary to go first and last to them. 

Indian Press Both helpful and Fair 

"As tlie House knows, T kept the draft Declaration from publication for the 
first week of my stay in Delhi in order that during that period I might submit 
to all the principal Indian representative leaders personally. It then bMame clear 
that its contents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better that 
it should be published and this was done. The Indian Preea were both helpful 
and fair in that they gave the fullest publicity to all I said to them in Press con- 
ferences, while of course expressing their own views, often very forcibly. 

*lt is worthy of note that the skilful and analytical minds of the Indians some- 
times lead them to seek out and emphasise every point as to which there may be 
doubt or as to which there may be disa^eement while they are apt to *pass over 
points as to which there is agreement. This, sometimes, gives an appearance of 
mneh more keen and concentrated opposition than in fact exists. On the funda- 
mental vital facts of their Self-Government and their Self-Determination there was, 

1 believe, no single case of disagreement, not excluding representativea of the Euro- 
pean community whom 1 saw twice. Disagreement came npoii the way in which 
Self-Determination should be exercised, and upon the transitory provision for the 
Government of India until the new constitution could come into force. 

A Legaey of the Past 

*Tt must always be remembered that the one legacy of the past is the unwil- 
lingness of Biiy considerable section of Indian opinion to accept any British offer 
unless the offer was also accepted by at least one of the two principal bodiea— the 
OongresB and the Muslim League. The state of internal opinion is such that, 
unless there is to be a large measure of acceptance of an offer, no minority cares 
to lay itself open to the accusation of being the creature of British Imperialism. It 
was, therefore, to be anticipated and we did anticipte that there would either be 
general acceptance or general rejection of the draft Declaration. 

“Before 1 pass to particular mattera around which discuasions developed, I 
mnst make clear one other matter relating to the negotlationa. When I was sent 
to India by the War Cabinet, I was given fall anthority to arrive at a settlement 
within the terms of the draft Declaration. Its essentials hsd to be maintained— 
a matter which I myself regarded as of importance as it was the one snd only way 
In which general, discursive and endless discussions could be avoided. Bnt, 1 alone 
was responsible for what was put forward to Indian leaders by way of explanation 
and amplification of Uie details in the draft. 

**I naturally maintained close contact with the Viceroy. We met, in fact, 
every night during my stay and discussed the progress of evenm. I also malh- 
tainra close contact with the Commander-ln-ObiM. Both were moat helpful, but 
the responsibility for what was done waa mine, not theirs. There was a tendency 
In some Indian quarters to suggest that they were responsible for the diffieuUies 
over Defence. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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”Tbere is perhaps one other person to whom I should refer to avoid soy 
nisunderstandins since his name has been somewhat bandied about ' in the Press. 
It so happened by coincidence that while I in New Delhi, the Economic 
Mission arrived from the United States, headed by Colonel Louis Johnson, 
representing directly in that matter. President Roosevelt. He was entertained 
by the Viceroy on his first arrival, and while he was there, one of the Oongresa 
leaders asked to see him. Alter consulting the Viceroy and in accordance 
with the latter’s advice, he saw Pandit Nehru and in a ' most helpful conversation 
ascertained what at the time seemed to be the difficulties in the way of 
settlement. 1 also called upon Ool. Johnson by way of courtesy on his arrival, 
and gave him as accurate a picture of the situation as 1 could. Thereafter, 
at my suggestion and in accordance with his own personal desire to be 
of any asststauce he could,- he had other interviews of great help in clarifying 
the situation. At no time dia he act otherwise than in a purely personal capacity, 
and he like two or three of my good Indian friends, merely did his best 
to give what help he could. I am personally most grateful to him ana 1 am sure 
the Congress leaders are similarly so. But, 1 wish to make it abundantly clear 
that there was no question of American intervention, but only the personal help of 
a very able and pleasant American citizen. 


Congress Attitude to Dominion Status 

’’Let me now come to the difficulties that arose. These were mostly 

concentrated into my discussions and correspondence with the Congress leaders. 
The Muslim League did not deliver me their objections until after they 
knew the result of my negotiations with the Congress. Questions outside the 
Congress objections which were raised by other sections I will deal with separately. 

‘‘The difficulties fell under three heads, which will be observed from 
a perusal of the final resolution of the Congress and the letter from the 
Congress President in the White Paper. The first were those related to 

the method of determining the new Constitution, the second those relating 
to Defence and the third those relating to the general form of the interim 

government. 

**So far as the first category was concerned there were three objections. 
The first to the use of the word ‘Dominion’ and its definition in the opening 

jmragraph of the draft Declaration. This was not a matter of prime importance. 
The Congress claim has been for Independence and they were afraid that their 
followers would attach undue importance to the apparent limitations included 
in the definition, although, I think, the leaders themselves ai>preciated the added 
words in Clause 0 of the draft Declaration which reads : 'The Treatv will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in 
future Us relationship to other Member-States of the British Commonwealth.’ I think 
these words were accepted as making it perfectly clear that India could, in fact, 
leave the British Commonwealth of Nations should the Indian Government under 
the new constitution so desire it. 


Provinces and Right of non-accession 

'The second objection was the most substantial one. It was as to the right 
of non -accession of the provinces after the new constitution bad been decided by 
the constitution-making assembly. I would ask members to study the two 
resolutions of the Congress and the Muslim League and then to look at the draft 
Declaration, lliey will, I think, come to the conclusion that the draft Declaration 
does no more than what Mr. Gandhi and other Congress lerders have constantly 
stated that they were prepared to do— that is keep open the issue of Pakistan*— 
and they also, I am sure, realise that the scheme of the draft Declaration is as 
fair a compromise as possible between two extreme views. It was the British 
Government’s duty to trv and get an agreement by compromise, and not give 
either party all they wanted and then force it upon the other. I do not personally 
believe it possible to find, under existing circumstances, a fairer solution of the 
problem — a solution which aims at and provides for a single United India but 
which admits, if in the last resort parties cannot agree upon a form of constitution 
enabling them to work together, that the Muslims must be allowed, in those 
provinces where they can get a majority of the whole electorate! to vote those 
provinces out of the Union. 

**I should add one word of explanation regarding the proposal made for 
fiffeoting this non-accession, and which does not appear in the document itself* 
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Tht only ultimate teat must be the wlah of the actoil mijority of the edelt male 
pofHibtioD of the province— that is to aay, by a plebiacite. But it was not neceaiary 
to go to the tronbie of a plebiscite where the result is a foregone eonoluaion. It 
wall therefore, suggested that every province should paaa in iie Lower Bouse a 
formal vote of acceaaion to the new Uoion, but if a minority of 40 per cent or 
more were against accesaioti, then the minority should have the right to challenge a 
plebiscite, which should determine the matter by a simple majority. I desire to 
emphasise once again that the whole scheme was no rigid unchanging plan since 
it was expressly open to Indian communities to agree among themselves on a 
better alternative. 

Position of Indian Stitoa 

^he third and last objection whs as regards the position of Indian States. 
The Congress has now, for many years, interested itself in the lot of the people in 
the Indian States and has declared that, in any new Constitution, the people, as 
distinct froA their autocratic Rulers, paust have t say. 'I'hey, tberejfore, protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the conatitutiou-msking authority, but 
against their representatives being nominated by the Rulers and not elected by the 
pimple. Unfortunately, in my view, representative instiriitions have not yet developed 
in a great majority of the Indian States, which must be dealt with as they are^ 
if they are to be brought into the constitution-making authority— and that participa- 
tion, I believe, every one desires Including most ot the States* Rulers themselves, 

**1! there was a machinery in the States whereby popular representatives 
could be chosen, the British Government would be only too pleased. Already, a 
small beginning has been made in some States by the more enlightened Rulers and 
their Dewane. I am certain this House would wish the British administration in 
India to do all it can to encourage and expedite that development. But, for ihe 
moment, we can only deal with the situation as it eziRts historically. 1 need not 
trouble the Bouse with all the complexities of the present consiitutionnl position so 
far as the Indian States are concerned since, under the draft Declaration, the 
position would have been altered only so for as alteration was necessary to adjust 
the economic relationships of the new Indian Union or was caused by the action of 
the Indian States themselves in joining the new Union. 

^However, none of these three differences with ihe Congress Working Com- 
mittee would have been decisive of a negative result. For, though objecting and 
registering their protest, the Congress and the Muslim League and other l^ies, 
such as, the Hindu Muhasabha, would have been prepared to co-o(>erate, upon the 
immediate situation, despite the making of a declaraiion by the British Government 
and that is probably the most one can expect under the circumstances. It would, 
in fact, have meant a solution, for the Self-Determination laid down in the draft 
would then have held the field with finality, subject only to the various communities 
and bodies in India arriving at some alternative method by agreement. 

Minorities other than Mnilims 

^There is one other matter with regard to the future to which I must refer. 
That is the position of ihe minorities such as ibe Depressed Classes, the Bikbs. 
Indian Christians and others. Each wished not unnaturally to have some special 
specific measure of protection included to cover its own esse. But once Self- 
Determination has been promised to India, as proposed in the draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for any British Government to impose terms in the new 
Indian Constitution. To do so would be a negation of Self-Determination. We 
have, however, in the past given undeitakings to these minorities but in none of 
these cases other than that of the Muslims could these promises be dealt with by 
each device as non-acceasion. The minorities are not sufficiently localised or self- 
contained even in the case of the Sikhs, to make that possible, assuming that, 
upon other grounds, it waa desirable. Some other solution tlierefore bad to be 
found. I have not the slightest doubt that these minorities, all of whom would 
have been represented in the constitution-making body, in accordance with their 
strength under the Communal Award, would have obtained ample protection under 
the coDStituiion from the majority. Indeed, the forces operating within tlie constitu- 
tion-making body would have tended, very much, in favour of the minorities. 
But in view of our pledges we could not leave the(| minorities to rely upon this 
alone. We therefore, inserted sn express clause ss to ihe Treaty coveting minority 
protection which will be found in Paragraph 2 of tbe draft I^ciaration. 

**I should like to record hero that neither the Congresa nor the Muslim 
League expressed the elightest objection to this method of treating tbii subj^t. 
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Minoritict themtehes were, of course, tinsble to sty at this stage what form of 
protection they wished for, since until the form oi the new constitution is 
known, nobody can state bow within that form the minorities can best be protected. 
That would have had to be a matter for negoiiatiou when the main lines of 
the constitution have been decided upon. The minorities were all, 1 think, anxious 
to come into a temporary Government bad it been formed under the terms of the 
draft Declaration despite their criticism of the scheme as a whole as lacking 
more specific protection for their own interests. 

Defence control 


*T now pass to the second category of objection— that relating to Defence. 
This is a matter which is far more complicated than might appear on the face of 
it, and whereon there was a distinct division of opinion amongst Indians 

themselves. Upon one thing, there was, I think, practical unanimity, and that 
was the actual technical conduct of the war in India and the control of the armed 
forces for the fighting purposes must remain under the British Oommander-in- 
Ohief. Every one realised that that was mere common-sense. Bo, there was no 
difficulty regarding it. The difierence of opinion came when the responsibilities 
af the Government of India as apart from those of the British Government 

were considered. These latter— that is the direct responsibilities of the British 
Government — would have been quite satisfactorily dealt with by having a 
representative Indian on the War Cabinet and the Pacific Council, both of 

which posts were offered to Indian leaders. It was first sought to clarify the 
position as between the British Government’s direct responsibilities and those 

of the Government of India by rewmrding the final draft of Clause £ into 
the from in which it now appears in the White Pa[)er : 'During the critical 

S sriod which now faces India and until the new constitution can be framed, the' 
ritish Government must inevitably bear responsibility for and retain the control 
and direction of the defence of India as part of their world war effort. But 
the task of organising to the full the military, moral and material resources 
of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India.’ It was thought by those words to define as clearly as 
possible the division of responsibilities between the British Government and the 
Government of India. But, there is another cross division of responsibilities, much 
more difficult to define or separate out. 

’‘The House will appreciate that, since the last war, the Commander-In-Chief 
In India has also held the post of Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and bis actual function and activities are divided between the two posts 
he holds. In fact, the Defence Secretariat and the Defence Department and staff 
are, from the mere fact that they have a common chief, all interlinked and inter- 
dependent in such a way as to make anything like a complete detailed separation 
of the functions of the Com mander-in -Chief rrom those of the Defence Minister a 
very long and complicated matter, and one which, if it was attempted at such a 
critical moment at this, would throw into chaos the whole Defence organisation 
in India, 

Formula Evolved as regards Dbpercb Member 


'’Nevertheless, I took the view— and the Viceroy and the Commander-in 
Chief agreed— it will be difficult for representative Indians on the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive to rouse the people of India to their defence, unless they could say with justice 
that at least some part of Lefence was the responsibility of a representative Indian 
and so of the Indian peoples. That was the point which was stressed by practically 
every one 1 interviewed including the Europeans. It was in an attempt to over- 
come this very real difficulty that I spent a good deal of my time at New Delhi. 
Various suggestions were made and several formula tried, until eventually one was 
worked out which became the final suggestion and is the only one with which 1 
need now deal. It will be found on Page 8 of the White Paper. Its object was 
quite simple, to allocate to the Commander-In-Chief, as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive, all administrative functions under the Government of India 
for the vital and efficient carrying on of the war— that is the relations ^ol his 
General Btaff, Naval titaff and Air Staff, whilst at the same time leaving to a 
representative Indian other functions of Itefence, roughly corresponding to the list 
on page 8 of the White Paper under the heading. Annexe 1, togeUier with a num- 
ber of other very important functions, examples of which are given In Annexe 2 
and which would in fact have made the new Defence Department one of the largest 
of all departments in India. 
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- *'Tba Houm will, of ooorae, raaliie that namarona othar aapaota of DafanoaL 
toah ai, Oivil Defenoa, Oommnnicatiooa, Labour, ato., aia alraadj in tha hands of 
IiMBan nambars of tha Viceroy's Oounoii and wonid have oontinuad ao, although 
pailKiiiagaa might have bean changed. It was impoaaibla for tha British Oovarnmank 
to fO further with safety (cheers) and no risk could be taken at such a moment as 
the present on so vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India. Moreover 
1 do not believe that the minorities, who contain some of tha finest fighting ole* 
ments in India, such as, the Panjabi Muslims and the Sikhs (cheers), would have 
consented at this stage to any further devolution of Defence responsibilities. This 

? [ttestion did not actually arise, and the British Government were not able to go 
urthar. From the attitude o! these minorities, 1 am confident they would not 
have consented to any further transfer in th|s field. 1 believe that this latest 
formula might have gained acceptance and at one moment, the Indian public seemed 
to think that a satisfactory solutiQn had been found. I feel pretty sure, had the 
Congress leaders been able to accept finally the draft Daclaratiou and enter the 
new Qovarnment, they would, upon tha question of Defence, have been able to rally 
their Indian followers behind them. But it was not upon this issue that tha final 
break came, though it was no doubt to soma undefined extent involved in the 
breakdown. 

Farm of lutarim Oovammant 

**Tha final question which was raised at my last and long meeting with the 
President of tha Congress and Pandit Nehru, was as to tha form of the temporary 

Government that might be in power until the end of tha war and tha coming into 

operation of the new constitution. I had, from the outset, made it clear to those 
whom I saw that it was not possible to make any constitutional change, except of 
tha most insignificant kind, prior to tha new constitution coming into operation as 
a result of the labours of the constitution*making assembly. This fact had been 

accepted by everyone without discussion as it was obvious, that it was a practical 
Impossibility to start upon the discussion and framing of a new constitution at tha 
present time. And, if such a discussion had been practicable and had been em- 

barked upon, it would have occupied many months during which notliing could 
have been done by wav of forming a new Government. Not only so, but any such 
alteration now would have been thought to prejudge the situation under the new 
constitution and would undoubtedly have met with opposition for that reason. Any 
such step, therefore, as recasting the constitution at the present time, was admit- 
tedly out of question. This was made <)ulte clear in my letter to the President of 
the Oongress, dated April 7, where I said : 'As the Working Committee have fully 
understood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during 
the period of hostilities. 

Cabinet anxioiis to make a reality of the offer 

"At the same time, the British Government were most anxious to make a 
reality ot the offer under Clause (e) in any way practicable and consistent with the 
existing constitution. It wss always possible, in such circumstance, by mutual 
understanding, with co-operation on both sides, to do much, especially when all are 
intent upon a common object so vital and all-embracing as the defence of India* 

g uestions as to the formation of a new Government, how members of the Viceroy’s 
seoutive should be treated, how the business therein should be conducted, were 
of course essential matter for the Viceroy who had to carry on the (Government 
of India and not for me as a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India. I, 
therefore, told the Congress leaders that the general principle of participation or co- 
operation was laid down in paragraph (e) of the Declaration, which stated that the 
British Government desired to invite the immediate and effective participation cd 
the leaders of the principle sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, but the exact nature of its operation could only be decided as the result of 
discussions with the Viceroy, once Indiao leaders had made up their minds that 
tl^y could accept the draft Declaration upon other points. I stat«i that I was 
prepared to remain in India in such an event until the new Government waa 
formed so that I could, if necessary, give any help required, but I could not bind 
the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement for the conduct of hie Executive. 
1 informed them, after a discussion with the Viceroy, that immediately they 
decided to eecept, he would call the principal leaders into consultation at to the 
temation of his new Government and that the only British members upon whom 
the new sobeme insisted were the Viceroy himself and the Gommsnder-in-Ohief. 
I slao poiolod out to Cham if the eonditions offered by the Viceroy weie su^ that 
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they could not accept thedi they would of ooorse, be as free as any other indiTi- 
duals who refused to take office or if they found they could * not work in the 
Gfoveriiment, they would be free to resign, though naturally 1 hoped such a situa- 
tion would never, in fact, arise. I see no other way myself in which the matter ^ 
could have been arranged, but Congress leaders, as is shown by their final letters, 
apparently felt they would not have wide powers they tliought necessary for tMr 
successful participation in the Government. 

Isanee on which Final Break eame 

**As I pointed out in my broadcast from New Delhi, the position of complete 
power asked for by the Congress— and which was not demanded by any other 
section of opinion in India — would leave them in an impossible situation. The 
Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but themselves or in a loose way perhaps to their political or communal 
organisation, and there would have been no protection for any minorities. I am 
quite confident none of the minorities would have accepted such a position and 
least of all the Muslims (cheers). It was on this issue that the final break came, 
followed as I had expected, by the rejection by the Muslim League for reasons 
precisely opposite of those by the Congress, but all concerned with the future rather 
than the present. 

'T regret and the British Government regret most profoundly that our efforts 
had failed, but do not let the House or the people of this country imagine that 
all the rosults of the War Cabnet*s action and my mission are on the debit side. 
There is much, I venture to think, on the credit side as well (cheers.) 

**Fir8t. there is the advantage which accrues from the methods which have 
been adopted in this case. Instead of a somewhat vague declaration, put out 
without previous consultation with the leaders of Indian opinion, a precise and 
clear statement of a suggested solution has been discussed in India with all 
Indian leaders by a member of the War Cabinet sent there for that particular 
purpose. The fact that a member of the War Cabinet was sent in the stressed 
circumstances of to-day indicated the depth of the genuineness of our desire 
to reach a settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 

**8econd, the content of the scheme has put, beyond all possibility of doubt 
or question, that we desire to give India Self-Oovernment at the earliest practicable 
moment and wish her to determine for herself the form that Government 
shall take. However great the criticism of the details may have been, no 
responsible Indian leader has challenged our sincerity upon that point. 1 think 
it accurate to say that this is the first time such an assertion could be truly 
made, and it is a most important and significant fact for our future relationships. 

‘Thirdly, the whole of the discussions proceeded upon a basis of frank and 
mutual understanding and in an atmosphere of friendliness though the past 
was too strong for complete confidence to have been established. I have a feeling 
that we have taken a step forward especially as far as the younger elements 
in India are concerned, who are perhaps less infiuenced by the struggles and 
bitterness of the past than some of their older colleagues who still retain 
leadership. 

India’s Determination to defend eonntry 

’^Finally, the whole discussion upon the issue of Defence has served to bring 
to the front the determination of the Indian peoole to defend. their own country. 
Such statements as that by Pandit Nehru—a man of great determination— or the 
more recent attitude of Mr. Bajagopalachari, must do much to influence 
Indian opinion. The representative of the Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah and the 
leaders of other parties and communities, such as the Sikhs and Mabrattas, all 
expressed to me personally their readiness to stand with us in the defence of their 
country and do their utmost to help in every way. It is unfortunate that they 
do not find themselves in a position to ^ve help as members of the^ Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, but it is good to know that each in his own way is prepared 
to assist. We have been brought closer to our Indian friends as fellow-defenden 
of their country, but we are not yet so close as we would wish or even as is 
necessary for the most effective defence of India. . . 

' liooking back at this histoiical incident and an important incident m the 
history of both our countries I feel no regret at the decisions taken by the 
British Government. I am convinced that they were just and we have done all 
we could in an admittedly difficult situatioo, to bring about agreement and bettj» 
understanding between the two peoplea of the two countries. It Is m fact tne 
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p|li->ezareiaiBg its influsnoe npoa sll psrtias— that haw prossd too ttrooR te 
ii|^ land we must now leave the leveu of better understanding to work quietly 
toMN^s an ultimate satisfactory solution of the political problem. If we are 
to w this, let us, at all costs, forego the transient satisfaction of blaming otheri. 

Door not closed 

stated when I left India that in default of acceptance the draft Declaration 
must be considered as being withdrawn. But this does not and cannot olose 
the door to that closer co-operation which we desire to see in the defence 

of India or to a solution of the problem of 8elf-Qovernment after the war. ^ It 

means that the British Government have done their best to make their contribution 
to a solution of the problem both in ,the sabstanoe of the draft Declaration 
and in the method of its presentation to the Indian people. For the time being, 
there is nothing further we can do. We must be patient, open-minded and willing 
to consider any proposals upon which In<iian leaders can agree. But, for the 

moment, we must concentrate upon our duty— to do our utmost for the defence 

of India, a task in which our great American allies have generously come 
forward to offer their help which we* and Indiana alike, welcome and appreciate. 
Many Indian leaders too will do their best to arouse the Indian peoples in their 
own defence and I hope by co-operation in defence we may move a step nearer 
to the solution of our problems. , « . . . , . 

*'I am certain that the members of this House and the British people and all 
well-wishers of Democracy, the world over, will continue to hope that, ^ through 
successful resistance to brutalJapanese aggression, the Indian people will reach 
their goal of Self-Government and self-determination without internal strife and 
bitterness, and that thus India will emerge as a great equal of the free nations 
of the world, able to make her full contribution to the future of the new 
civilisation after the victory of the Allied cause” 

Bis 8. Cripps concluded amid loud and prolonged cheers. 


The Hur outrages in Sind 


History of Seventy Years of Crime 


On the Ist. June 1942 Martial Law wos proclaimad in the area of Sind 
alDicted by the criminal outrages of the Hurs. Over a |>eriod covering more 

than six months the Hurs have, by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoity, 
terroristd whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have 
failed to cope with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers 
of the Pir Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are 
too cowed to bear witness against them. A special force of troops was recently 
despatched to aid the civil power in restoring order in the area roughly 

lying to the East of the Indus between Retl, Hyderabad and Mirpurkhas. The 
Military Commander has instructions to take all steps to restore civil security 
and order with all possible speed. To this end he has proclaimed martial law 
which will enable summary justice to be enforced by sfiectal courts against the 
Hurs. Complete control of the civil administration rest with the military 

commander who will have the advice and assistauce of the civil authorities in the 

^be Hurs are a criminal tribe of Sind and the neighbouring States. 

The history of these gangsters goes back to the lust century. * 

Slgnincantly, a case of the treacherous murder of a holy man is the starting 
point of the story of how the appellation '^Hur,” a name sacred among Muslim, 
came to be applied to these Bindbi and Baluchi tribes of criminals. 


Murder In Mosque 


About the middle of the last century, Haabullab Shah aucoeeded hit 
father as Ptr of Kingri. Pir Uaahullah Shah recognised as bis ‘^Khalifa” 
or Deputy for a part of the Hyderabad district, one Ohulam Nabi 
I^bari who waa destined to leave hia impress on the subsequent history of the 

fnllnoiAni thfl Pir. 


ignonat follower, of the Wr. 

But in uotber rab^Ttiion of the 


Hedenhwi dietrioki lived Fir 
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Bhab'g oougin, Pir Fasbullab Bhah, famed for big pietjr ftod eloquent and ImpreggiTe 
germong which drew to him an ever increagina prooeagion of devotees. Thig excited 
the jealouay of the Kingri order. Pir Faabulmh Shah wag murdered in hie village 
inoaque in the holy month of Rumean in 1865. 

Pir Hazbullah Shah wag charged with ingtigation, and hia Khalifa, 
Ghulam Nabi Laghari. and gome othere were charged with murder. But 
the Pir and hie Khalifa were aeqaitted, though a kineman of the latter 
wag Bentenced to death. 

Hot Brotherhood 

The unswerving loyalty of Khalifa Ghulam NabI Laghari to Hazbullah Shah 
during thia epieode. earned for him from the Pir the title of **Hur*’ after 
the name of the Arab General who fought on the side of the Prophet’g grandsong, 
Haean and Huesain, and wak killed in the holy war againat Yazeed at Karbala. 
The Khalifa thereupon atarted a Hur Union which gradually embraced almoat 
the whole ignorant aeoiion of the Pir*g followera and this section came to be 
known as Hurs. 

The tenets laid down by Ghulam Nabi Laghari for the ytiion emphagised 
the tie of brotherhood among the Hurs. They were to treat one another as 
brothers, never to act against one another and always to help and 
co-operate. Soon criminals and known offenders found membership of the 
Union of advantage to them. They found in it ready sympathisers and reliable 
co-operators. Other evils crept into the Hur tribes. “Brother** members were to 
be admitted to the circle of each other's family like nearest relatives. Immorality 
spread, so much so that in the inner circle of the Hur Union, adultery 
of wives, sisters and daughters with Hur ^'brothers** was regarded with no 
sense of jealousy or shame. Oti the contrary, it was overlooked, connived at or 
even facilitated* 

Muslim Resement 

But among Khalifa Ghulam Nabi’s tenets, the first was the sanctity of the 
person of the Fir. Ghulam Nabi illustrated his doctrine by the sanctity and unity 
of God laid down in the Koran. The doctrine sank so deep into the 
minds of the ignorant followers that the Pir came to be regarded in the 
light of God who cannot have any relatives. Once the Pir's son was 
nearly slain by a Hur for going into his father’s presence with hia shoes on, and 
his life as “heir-apparent” was always in danger on the theory that he might 
try to murder and supplant his father. Recklessness in regard to human life 
became a characteristic of the sect ; so that the Hurs did not hesitate to put out of 
the way anybody, even the Fir’s relatives or Khalifas whose influence they became 
jealous or who, in their omniou, led the Pir to treat them with <iiBfavour. 

Bo low had the Hurs fallen even before the end of the last century 
that the general Muslim gave them the name of '^Lurs,” that is, unholy. 
The Pir was reproached for tolerating the doctrine recognising him in the place 
of God, etc. Indeed, some of the Hurs constructed mosques facing north, towards 
Kingri, instead of towards the west, that is Mecca. Later the Hur villages became 
conspicuous for the absence of any mosque at. all. 

Attempts at rfiform were followed by murders. Pir Hazbullah Shah’s mater- 
nal uncle, Karam All Shah persuaded him to try to correct the Hurs. Karam Ali 
Shah was murdered by a band of disguised Hurs, among whom was said to be 
one of the Khalifas, about the year 1873. Next, one Mohammed Saleh Bajar was 
said to be using his influence with the Fir in an attempt to combat the tenets of 
the Hur Union. He was murdered in 1883 or 1884. Again in 18B8, the Fir’s trusted 
attendant, Chutal Khan Laghari, was found working against the Hurs. He, too, 
paid with his life. # 

All this time, the Hurs went their way, and the brotherhood continued to 
help and protect criminals. For ezamplg, one of them murdered a woman, and to 
avoid arrest disappeared into the forests where for years, provided in everv manner 
by his “brothers,” he lived comfortably. Several murders followed until he was 
captured in 1888 in a woman’s house. But one charge only could be brought home 
to him and he was transported for life. 

Another, Bachu. the murderer of Obutal Khan Laghari referred to 
above, was sheltered for mght years by the Hurs. But perhaps wearied of 
inaction as well as of the necessity oooaslonally to evade the pollee, he 

S thered round him a band of desperados and commenced a career of brigandage. 

B and his large gangs ware rm^onaibla for ootbioaks U crime ot iotervats bom 
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Somber 1893 to the beginninK of 1803 In ports oi Bind. He eonmitted muidwi, 
dw^tief, highway robberias and other outrages. Be aurreiidered on May 7, 1896, 
allM beet men had been dther captured by the poliee or killed. 

In the firet two decades of this century, too, lawlessness was cansed in parts 
of tihe prorinoe by Hurs (which was aggravated by a visit of the Pir to those 
piMft0. 

The Hors Of Today 

In the criminal character of the membership of their fraternity, their callous 
attitude towards human life and their fanatical and jealous loyalty to the person of 
their Pir, the Hurs are unchanged today. 

There was no abatement of crimes compaitted by Hurs during the period 1920 
to 1930. The Hurs murdered one of the Khalifas, or the Pir*s deputy, in 1922, 
beat a brother of another in 1927,- threw acid at a third in 1928, murdered a fourth 
in 1929. and committed obscene acts before fifth in 1929—all because 

the victims bad caused annoyance to the Pir. Quarrels among the Hurs 
resulted in a murder in 1925. and another in 1926. The Hurs 

murdered two Hindus in 1929 at Pir*Jo-Goth, the Fir's residence, and the 
mother of a man confined by the Pir in the Pir’s *'Kot” in the same year. There 
were two eases of theft by the Hurs of the Pir- Jo-Goth in 1925, another caae of, 
house-breaking and theft by the Hurs in 1929, and a theft in 1930 of a gun which 
was afterwards found in the Pir s poascssion. 

The Pir himself was an accused in a case of dacoity in 1927 and of murder 
in 1928. Sixteen personal retainers of the Pir who were Hurs, were ordered on 
April 4* 1930, to be deported to the Bombay Presidency for being concerned in 
these crimes, as no evidence could be collected to bring the crimes home to them 
owing to their close connexion with the Pir which prevented anybody coming for- 
ward as a witness. 

Indeed, the f^resent Pir, Sibghatulla Shab, known as Pir Pagaro was born In 
1908 and he succeeded as Pir in 1922 when still a minor on the desire of his 

father. Ho grew up to be a very wild man and several murders were committed 
by bis followers at his instance, but it was difficult to get evidence against him. 
Eventually in 1930 after a ii umber of serious complaints had been made, the 
Superintendent of Police. Sukkur, decided to raid the "Kot’\ the Pir's residential 
quarters, a sort of fortress, in the village Pir-Jo*Gotb, (an island of British 
territory in the Khairptir State), the population of which is about 3,(XX). The police 
seized a quantity of unlicensed arms and ammunition, found evidence of orgies of 
debauch and sadist practices to which the foul Pir is addicted and, most curious of 
all, a young Muslim boy confined in a a box. 

The Boy In The Box 

The story of the boy iu the box, as also of some other victims of the Pir, 
is related iu the judgments in cases against him. The boy was one Ibrahim, 

Uie elder son of nii unfortunate woman Mariam, for causing whose death the 
Pir Pagaro had been tried and discharged earlier. Ibrahim was a comely lad 
of 14 or 15. About the year 1926, lie went into the "Kot," the fortress in which 
the Pir lived, to work as a labourer. When the day was drasving to close the 
Fir’s eyes fell on the lad and he took such a powerful fancy for him that next 
morning he sent Ibrahim an offer of service under him. Ibrahim joined, the 
duties assigned to him being to wait on the Pir and to clean the engine which 
be had installed within bis ’^Kot.” 

Three weeks after. Ibrahim upset a glass oiling cup and broke it in the 
engine room. This trifling loss so much put out the Pir that he tied Ibrahlm’a 
arms behind his back and flogged him with a cane. But this .did not abate the 
violence of his passion, and he saved Ibrahim’s mbrows, mlled out his eye- 
lashes, blackened his face with oil and soot and commanded hia aervants to 
aulneot him to disgusting indignities parallel only by the treatment accorded 
in 5lazi concentration camps, when Ibrahim had stood on his legs in this state 
for about an hour his arms were untied and he was given a bath, but was not 

allowed to leave the ’‘Kot.” On the fourth day on the excuse oi going to see 

hia wife and newly born son in the village^, Ibrahim ran away to Larkana, 
But three of the Fir's hounds were sent after the boy who was brought back. 

Then began Ibrahlm'a incarceration. He took up his old doUeii but was 
not allowed to leave the gatea of the ^Kot** and was guarded day and night 
inside. Thus passed three or four nicmthi, after which Ibrahim wes idloired to 
meet hia mother in the *KoW” 
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Sokkar Golleetor’i Letter 

A few days later the Fir received a letter from the Collector of Bukkur 
requiriog him to diemiea Ibrahim and three other aervanta. The latter were aent 
away but not Ibrahim. Twelve montha paaaed. The Fir now proceeded on hia 
tour of areaa inhabited by hia followers, and Ibrahim had to travel with hia 
maater like a woman in a closed litter on camel’s back t In camps he lived 
in the Fir’s tent under guard. Seven months of tour thus passed. A fortnight 
after they had returned to Pir-Jo‘Ooth, the Fir again proceeded on a tour, 
visiting Sukkur, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi, Simla, Bombay, and Karachi accompanied 
by Ibrahim from whom he could not or would not separate himself, 'i'hev were 
back home again after 22 days. Ibrahim was now told that the Superintendent of 
Police and the Collector of Bukkur and the Commissioner in Sind had all spoken 
to the Fir in the course' of his recent tour enjoining on him to give Ibrahim 
his liberty, but that he had denied that Ibrahim was his prisoner and therefore did 
not consider it safe to restore him to freedom. 

Another Letter 

Stricter surveillance was enforced over Ibrahim* Another year passed, and 
another letter about Ibrahim came from the Collector of Bukkur. The reply was 
returned that Ibrahim was not in the Fir’s service. Henceforward the lad was 
confined under guard in a room. Some more^ time passed, and Ibrahim pining 
to see his wife and little son and other relations, threatened that he would 
run away. He was now put in chains with one Qhul Hussain chained to him 
to keep close watch on him and lot^ked up in a room in the vicinity of the quarters, 
inside the ’^Kot,” of Rahim Shah, younger brother of the Fir. This close confinement 
continued till Rahim Shah, his mother, sister and aunt, apprehensive of their 
safety owing to their strained relations with the Fir made a masterly escape from 
the Fir’s fortress. 

Soon after, the Police Superintendent’s Camp at Pir-Jo-Goth necessitated a 
change of prison for Ibrahim, though he continued to be chained to Ghul Husssin, 
with two other men mounting ceaseless guard over them. After the Superintendent’s 
Oamp had been moved the Fir treated Ibrahim with less vigour. Be struck 
all nis chains but did not let him go out of his presence. But at night 
Ibrahim was confined in a box which used to be padlocked. This box had a 
circular hole at the bottom from which came the air which Ibrahim breathed. 
He was provided, in the box with a mattress, a drinking cup and an earthen 
pot in wnich to answer the calls of nature. This manner of confinement continued 
till the flight from Pir-Jo-Goth of three women, Eman, Gullan and Nuran. 

Story Of Three Women 

These three women were inmates of the Fir’s '*Kot” from the time of their 
girlhood, ministering at first to the pleasures of the accused or his father as the 
case might be, and "when whatever charm they possessed began to pall, serving 
as maids to their legitimate wires.” The Fir Fagaro bad taken malicious delight 
in subjecting them to ^'indescribable tortures and unnamable indignities.” As the 
Judge observed in another judgment, these women had to lay bare their entire 
life as inmates of the Fir Fagaro’s *'Kot” as they were to figure as witnesses not 
only in their own cases against the Fir but in four other cases against him. 
At the dictates of an odious custom and the will of their parents, they surrendered 
their virtues to the Pir-in power but, the Judge maintained, were not ''abandoned 
wretches, lost to all sense of shame and decency, that they would give utterance 
to such foulness without feeling defiled.” 

' Emboldened by the success of Rahim Shah, the younger brother of Fir 
Fagaro, in eluding the vigiUnce of the Fir’s guards and unable to contemplate 
wiuiout acute mental suffering and overpowering distress their past experiences 
and the fiesh terrors which Qiey knew awaited them in the Fir’a ”Kot,” they 
negotiated one of the walls of the "Kot,” in the small hours of the morning of 
February 5. 1930 when tiie Fir was away. Eman and Gullan safely landed outside but 
the rope gave way before Nuran bad completed her descent and she fell iujuring her 
back and feet. Daylight was fast approaching and their courage boru of sheer desperatiou 
was now oozing out. They abandoned their flight and directed their steps to the 
residence of the Fir Fagaro’s step-mother. They secured asylum and prevailed 
upcm the lady to inform the Superinteodent of Police, Bukkur. On the latter’s 
arrival, four days later, on P^ebruary 6, they begged him to take them with him 
end refused to go back to the Fir of Pagaro’s service. 
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The Lvfer Box And Tho Snaller 

The women were taken by the r>olice to Bukkur which neoeeeitated the Fir*e Tisit 
to the town. Before learin^ he locked Ibrahim up in the box and inatrncled 
hie servantB to keep the lad immured there till he returned. The Pir’e 
initructione were cairied out to the letter and, during the seTen or eight daje 
that Pir Fagaro Bt>ent at 6ukkur» the box was not opened except to give 
Ibrahim food and **8ometimefl, though rarely, to take him out for an airing.** 
Even after the Pir Pagaro’e return home, Ibrahim continued to be confined 
in the box except when be wae taken to the engine room to work there. On auch 
occaaione be was taken in chains with Ghiil HtiBsain chained to him. 

On the arrival of the Deputy Sufierintendent of Police at Pir-Jo-Ooth a few days 
later, Ibrahim was transferred to a larger box which lay in Pir Pagaro’a garden. 
Two or three days later, however, came the news that the District superintendent 
of Police was again coming to “Pir-Jo-Ooth. 'I'he garden was now considered 
unsafe and Ibrahim was removed from the larger box and locked in a smaller one 
which lay in a narrow passage at the back of the Pir Pagaro’s “Aghusi'* Bungalow. 
Here it was that the Buperinteudent of Police found him two days latter, after an 
elaborate search in the presence of the Pir Pagaro and four others whose turn it 
had been to keep guard over him that month. When Jbrahim was taken out of the 
box, he looked like a ghost, as pale as death, and smelt like a polecat. In the box 
lay the drinking cup and an earthen pot which **reeked of urine, mute witneaa of 
hia long immurement.’* 

Pir Pagaro Convicted 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced under section 344, I.P.O., to three years* 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. L(XX). in default, to suffer rigorous 
imftrisonment for six months in addition, under section 346, I.P.C, for two years ; 
uiiaer section i9 (f) of the Arms Acts to three years and a fine of Ka. 1.000, in 
default, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment ; under section 19 (i) of the Arms 
Act to two years’ imprisonment. Total sentence amounted to about eight years' 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2,000 for confining the boy Ibrahim and 
for illegal posseesion of twelve rifles, three guns, two revolvers and one rifle barrel, 
and 25.000 rounds of ammunition and apparatua for manufacturing the latter. 
The Pir was released from jail on November 25, 1936. The fine of Rs. 2,000 was 
realised in full. 

After Release 

On release in 1936 the Pir Pagaro aet about rehabilitating bimielf in the eye 
of the wider public. A pilgrimage to Mecca was undertaken. Of course, Mecca or 
no Mecca, or whether he was a worthy spiritual guide or an ex-convict, be conti- 
nued to be worshipped by the large majority of his followers. Further, the inaugu- 
ration the new Constitution in 1937 setting up responsible Governments in the 
Indian provinces gave him some political importance. His following is large, larger 
than that of any other Fir in the Province. The Hurs, perhaps, total S^XiO, less 
than 100 of them are desperados who will carry out €he Fir’s wishes at all cost. 
There is also the other section of tho Fir’s followers known as ’’Halim Jamait” 
who follow Islamic principles and are to a certain extent a peaceful |>eople. The 
followers of the Pir are found in an area stretching from the south of Bukkur Disci rict 
down through the neighbouring Khairpur Htate into the Bind taluqiias of Bhahdad- 

f ur and Binjhoro of the Nawabsbab District and the Banghar taluqiia of the Thar 
’arkar District. Thus the new Constitution placed in the Pir Pagaro’s bands the 
priceless weapon of the thousands of votes of bis followers, 

A Proidisey 

Even after the release of the Pir ^bere were a long series of crimes varying 
from petty thefts to murder. Besides bis criminal proclivities, the Pir is imbued 
with toe idea that, accoiding to an old prophecy, a Pir whose face ia pock-marked 
in a certain way, would one day become the Ring of Bind. Be fulfils this descrip- 
tion and is firmly convinced ibat be will fufil the prophecy. 

Tlie Pir then started calling the more ardent of his followers around him and 
took their pledge of support even to death. Buch picked persons be styled aa bis 
**GbBztB,” and the number estimated to have been enrolled was 6,000. In the 
beginning of June 1940 he wss reported to have made his headquarters in the 
jungles of the Khairpur State where he was said to be enrolling, training, and 
anning a large body of Hurs. 

Learniug that the Government were not unaware of his aotWities be eauaed 
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it to be published that be was preparing to help the Oorernmeut with a body of 
**Oivil Guards.” He farther presented a sum of Rs. 10,000 for the Sind War 
Plane’s Fund. But the enrolment of the **Ohazis” continued and there were stories 
of attempts to organise and train them on military lines. It is of interest to recall 
that while on tour earlier in the Jaisnlmer State, he took pains to carry out parades 
in the fashion of the Khaksars and also arranged *'sbam fights’* which he personally 
superyised. About the same time he was reported to be renewing his contacts with 
terrorists who had been in prison along with him in Bengal. 

Farther Outrages 

By an understanding with the Government, the Pir began to live at Karachi 
and was required not to leave Karachi without pdl'mission. But he left Karachi 
without permission, went tOi his bungalow at Garang in Thar Parkar district and 
from there to Pir- Jo-Goth which is in the Sukkur district. He was sent back to 
Karachi by the district authorities on instruction from the Government. 

His absence from Karachi coinctded with a dastardly crime. The murder was 
committed in Sukkur of his cousin Pir Fatehali Shah, who had been clamouring 
that bis life was in danger from Pir Pagaro. Pir Fatehali Shah b&d actually been 
given a guard of two armed policemen at his bungalow in Sukkur. But on October 
14, 19U, these Hiirs descended on the bungalow early in the morning and taking 
the policemen unawares murdered Pir Fatehali.. a servant and one of the policemen. 

On the Pir Pagaro’s return to Karachi, he was served with a notice under the 
Defence of India Rules to remain in Karachi. Now occurred some cases of 
sabotage of telegraph and telephone lines on the railway between Rohri and Reti. 
The Government decided to arrest the Pir and remov^ him from Sind to a place 
outside the province. 

Fresh ofleiices were committed by the Pir’s followers. It is known that on 
return from his previous deportation Pir Pagaro expressed very strongly to his 
followers his disappointment that they had not protested against his removal and 
had not created trouble for Goverument in the way of committing offences on the 
railways or otherwise ; and told them that if he were ever removed again from Sind, 
he ex])eated they would follow such a course. 

Accordiugly his arrest was followed by the cutting of telegraph wires and 
sabotage on the railways and by more murders and dacoities. Early in February 
1942, the Hurs attacked an armed police post of a Head Constable and five Consta- 
bles ; two policemen were killed and two injured and the police arms were taken. 
Other outrages aud damage to telegeaphs and railways continued. In February, 
the number of persons murdered bv the Hurs was 26 ; 23 persons were wounded. 
Other outrages have been comroittca since in an attempt to intimidate the Govern- 
ment to release the Pir and bring him back to Sind. 

The Difficulties 

The suppression of the Hurs has presented difficulties. Their main hideout 
is somewhere in the Makhi Dhand area of the Banghar taliiqa, which area is a 
thickly forested area of lai, scrub aud juugle with tall aud thick grass over about 
125 sq. miles or more. 

Also, the methods adopted by tliem have overawed the population of the 
affected areas and tlieir co-operation is difficult to obtain. The Hurs have driven 
the conviction into the t)ublic mind that they forget nothing ; reprisals for acts 
unfriendly to them are known to have been taken even after the lapse of years. 
They are not only unforgiving but brutal in their punishment .to their victims. 
They have an efficient intelligence service. On the other hand intelligence about 
their plans is difficult to obtain. They have a code of their own by which they 
recognise each other, and a stranger going to them generally courts certain 
death. 

Suitable measures are being taken by the Government to deal with the trouble. 
Large numbers of them have been arrested. In April 1942, an Act was placed on 
the Statute Book conferring on Magistrates special powers for requiring from Hurs 
aud people who assist them security for keeping the peace and good behaviour and 
providing for imprisonment up to three years for failure to give security ; and 
providing for Special Judges and Special Magistrates with exceptional powers for 
the trial of offences committed by Hurs and people who assist them. 

As the Provincial Police was found inadequate to handle the situation, the 
Provincial Government have secured the services of some platoons of the Frontier 
Ckmstabulary and a force of the Punjab Police. A special Officer assisted by a 
small military lores is surveying the whole problem* 
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It iB an outbreak of crime in an Attempt by fanatical and notoriooe Range* 
tei$ to intimidate the Qovernment into releasinR their leader. 

Romid op of Hare 

proclamation on June 1, of martial law over an area in Sind did not have 

any immediate reaction and was in fact taken very quietly in the diatricte 

concerned. It had, however, the natural effect of causinij; the immediate dUpersion 
of Bome of the larger gangs of Hiirs wiio itad, by reason of their aggreasive 
behaviour and terrorisation of the people, been able in some placea to operate 
almost with impunity. This disj^rsion hus not prevented Hurs from continuing 
to perpetrate outrages against the public. Several further outrages have already 
been reported. 

There are. however, some indications that the strong action now being taken 
is already tending to stiffen civilian moral. This is suggested by the incident 
reported from the Perumcl 'I'ahika near Sawghar. An attack by 20 Hure was 
aaccessftilly repulsed by the villngers themselves, fonr Hurs being killed and two 

guns and camels captured. All the property seized by the dacoits is reporti^ 

to have been recovered : one oho^vkidar lost ids life in the action. 

So far 14 men have been arrested in Hyderabad, Sind, and 9 dacoits have been 
apprehended in the Doro canal area of Mirpiirkhus district. The^ dacoits ware 
armed with liatchets, and a horse and a camel were captured with them. A 
member of one of the roost prominent gangs has already been caught near 
Singboro and 41 Hurs seized in Shahdadpnr area ; 21 susiiecied peraona ‘.have been 
taken into custody in tlie Rohri area. A patrol pursuing another gang succeeded 
in capturing 12 more dacoits. Operntions are coutinuiiig. Armed protection has 
been provided for stations and running trains. 

Military Patrols 

How a military patrol in pursuit of a gang of dacoits covered 122 miles In 
48 hours, of which nearly 100 miles was performed on camel and foot, is related 
in retK)rts from tlie Sind Martial Law area. 

This patrol had received inforroation that a gang was operating aoiith-east of 
Sukkur and immediately set off in pursuit. 

Trackers assisted the patrol and, at one stage, after travelling for about three 
hours, discovered that the trail had bifurcated which necessitated the patrol 
being split. 

At last a part of the gang was traced to a small village. The force deployed 
and carried out a rapid search but the quarry had flown. 

The track was then followed for a further ten miles and the gang overtaken. 

The other section of the patrol was equally successful, and altogether 14 men 
and various members of tJieir families were captured. 'J'wo guns were confiscated 
while amongst the baggage was discovered a silver tumbler inscribed as being 
presented by the Pir Pagaro. 

A large military detachment has commenced a drive west of Bhabdadpur 
towards Bingh. 

This widespread activity of military and police patrols has done much to 
spread a feeling of confidence throughout villages in the area, while the capture of 
the prominent Hur leader, Ahmed, a short time ago, has lessened considerably the 
number of organised dacoities. 

During the week ending with June 23, 1942, seven dacoities occurred and 
two canals have been breached. 

Hurs numbering 151 have been detained and are under examination. One 
Hur was shot when resisting srrest. 

Night running on the Karaohi-Lshore main line has been resumed. 

Mischievous elementa in one village are spreading rnmonra to the effect that 
troops search houses, rape women and loot. The headman has been ordered to 
trace the source of these atories and authorised to carry out arrests. The absurdity 
of such stories ia instanced by the following extract from the Mirpurkhaa Gatetie 

*^We take pleasure in writing that the conduct of Military in Mirpurkhaa and 
anburbs has remained so far satiafactorv. No complaint of any sort has l^n heard 
of anywhere. Every merchant, hotel-keeper or fruit-vendor receives his proper 
dues. We expreae our gratefnlneaa for this to the Military Ofllcer-in-Oharge on 
b^aif of the public and hope that he will maiutain diacipline so that no occasion 
ahonld ariae for any oomplaint.” 
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NotorioM Bor amttod 

Abmedi son of HatBuin Mhar Dan, who was wanted in connection with many 
offences, including the murder of Pir Fatehalishah in 1936, has been arrested by 
a military patrol along with two of his sub-lieutenants and ten other Hors. 
Another leader. Yusaf. who escaped, is being pursued. Ahmed was the most 
prominent Hur leader in the Bukkur area. 

The Sukkur area has been the scene of much military and police activity. 
While a combined military and police sweep through the hills to the south-east of 
Bukkur searched five villages and raided another, resulting in 20 arrests, a military 
detachment was surprising 30 to 40 men attempting to erect an obstacle on the 
road between Tando Adan and Saidabad about 160 miles from Bukkur. AnotW 
detachment patrolling the area Matari arrested eight men who have been sent to 
Hyderabad Jail. A patrol at Sakrand has arrested 28 Hurs while a raid carried 
out in this area yielded a farther ten prisoners. A particularly fruitful search was 
made of villages in the Gandoo Deh area and among articles confiscated have been 
a rifle, a cartridge making machine and a number of cartridges. Further bad 
characters armed with hatchets have been apprehended. In some^ cases bribes of 
Bs, 60 per head were vainly offered to the police. 

Gonsequent on the murder of a P.W.D. Bub- Divisional Officer by Hurs on 
June 4, punitive measures have been taken against villages in the Lotko area, 
known to have harboured accomplices. These villages are nine miles south of 
Sanghar which is 60 miles north-east of Hyderabad near the Nira Canal. 

Beports of dacoities continue to come in. Some have been reported from 
Binghor and Khirpo respectively 60 miles north-east and east of Hyderabad ; in 
connection with them 25 arrests have been made. Deh Boho has been raided by 
dacoits armed with guns, two people being murdered and two houses looted. As a 
result of these dacoities a considerable round-up has been carried out, and arrests 
include one party of 260 by the military and another 30 suspects apprehended in 
Shahpur, and Mirpur Mathelo. Two informers have been sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment. 

Hurs nse strange Weapons 

Locked away in a room at the headquarters of Upper Bind Forces, Hyderabad, 
are antique firing pieces, noise-makers, and axes— property of 1942 gangsters. 

Powder and small shot take the place of the tommy-gun ; in place of the 
automatic they use the pistol which was the pride of the highwaymen of old. 

This odd assortment of weapons has been collected by military and police 
forces operating in Bind against the Hurs. These are the arms with which the 
Huts ride out against villages and small communities to murder and loot. Each 
weapon in this museum-armoury is laid out on a table. Underneath is a label 
tersely telling the story. 

Boomerangs 

One interesting weapon is a fairly good substitute for the Nazi-concentration 
camp rubber truncheon. It is a length of wire bawsor with a substantial piece of 
lead at one end. Buys the official note: '^Bludgeon. This .was constructed from 
a piece of wire hawser stolen from a telegraph pole." 

With this strange collection of weapons are scales for measuring out powder 
and shot and a bag containing small shot— round pellets— which flatten when they 
strike their target and are extremely difficult to remove. 

Boomerangs too, are there ; but apparently the Hurs are not adept at the use 
of this type of weapon. 

Noise-makers on view are particularly interesting. They consist of^long pieces 
of hollow lead tubing with bowls, like pipes, at the ends. In these bowls gun- 
powder is fired, the tactics being to trick the local inhabitants into thinking the 
Burs' armament is much heavier and more numerous than it is. 

Iron rations, too, are remembered by the Huts. A bottle is ahown with 
herbs like tea leaves in it. This is described as a ''thirst-quenching mixture of 
alacki and ghnlkand." 

But the Hurs’ great weapon is the axe. Their method is to shoot a person 
with a gun or rifle at extremely close quarters— in the stomach— and then to drag 
him for a distance by the legs and finish the business with the axe. 

With large numbers of Hurs being rounded up, however, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that their mentality is almost entirely of the "stab-in-the-baok" 
type. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoli^Deeember BS to December SO, 1941 
A meeting of the Working Ooramittee was held at BardoH on Daoember 
23 to December 30, 1941, Maulana Abal Kalam Azad presiding. Members 
present were Barojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Fatd, Raiendra 
rrasad, Bajgopalachariar, Kbau Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Baankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Govtud Ballabh Pant, Profulla Ohandra Ghosh, Asaf All and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Fattabhi Sitaramayya and Khan Saheb were present by special invitation. 
GKindhiji attended the sittings of the Committee throughout. 

The following resolutions were passed 

POLITIOAL SmiATlON 

(For text of the resolution refer A, L C, (7. proceedings). 

Gandhui’s Letter to the President 


The Working Committee have received the following letter from Gandhiji 
and recognise the validity of the point he has raised and therefore relieve 
him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution referred 
to by Gandhiji. But the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence 
adopted under his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has 
proved so successful in leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be 
adhered to by the Congress. The Working Committee further assure him 
that it would like to extend its scope as far as possible even in free India. 
The Committee hope that Congressmen will render him full assistance in the 
prosecution of his mission, including the offering of civil disobedience. 

Bardoli^O^lB^lBil 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

In the course of discussion In the Working Committee, I discovered that 
I had committed a grave error in the interpretation of the Bombay resolution. 
I had interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation 
in the present or all war on the ground principally of non-violence. I found 
to my astonishment that most members differed from my interpretation and 
held that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On re- 
reading the Bombay resolution 1 found that the differing members were right 
and that I had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The 
discovery of the error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in 
the struggle for resistance to war effort on grounds in which non-violence 
was not indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself with 
opposition to war effort on the ground of ill-will against Great 
Britain. The resolution contemplated material association with Britain in 
the war effort as a price for guaranteed independence of India. If such was 
my view and 1 believed in the use of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the efiort as the price of that independence 

1 would consider myself guilty of unpatriotic conduct. It is my certain 
belief that only non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinc- 
tion. Such being the case, I must continue my mission whether I am alone 
or desisted by an organisation or individuals. You will therefore please relieve 
me of the responsibility laid upon me by the Bombay resolution. I must 

continue civil disobedience for the speech against all war wiUi such Oongress- 
men and others whom I select and who believe in the non-violence 1 have 
contemplate and are willing to conform to prescribed conditions. 

1 will not, at this critical period, select for civil disobedienoe th^e 

whose services are required to steady and help the people in their respective 


localities. 


Youre sincerely 
M. K. Gandhi 


Working Gomuittbb iNarBUOTioNB 


Becent development in the world situation have brought war near to 
India’s frontiers. This may le^ to internal didooation in certain parts 
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of ^ doontry and there is a poasibility of aome dtiea being aobjeeted to 
aeriu ottack. Whateyer dangera and diffiooltiea might ariae» the real anUdote 
to mni ia to remain cool and collected and on no aocoaot to give way to 
oerftHMiieaa and excitement Optigreaamen muat remain at their poata and 
oMmne their aervice of the people; where?er neeeaaity ariaea they ahonld 
yield plaoea of aafety to thoae in greater n^d and be ready to render aid to thoae 
who may require it 

^ ^e Oongreaa oan help and aerre the people in the difficult timea ahead 
only if ita organiaation ia atrong and diacipiined and Oongreaamen indiriduaily 

and Oongreaa Committeea are able to command confidence in their reapeotife 
localitiea. Oongreaa Oommitteea and Oongreaamen ahouldi therelbre, addreaa 
ihemaelv«'a immediately to the taak of atrengthening the organiaation and 
maintaining contacta with the people in die" rillagea and towna. Every village 
ahonld, aa lar aa poaaible, receive the meaaage of the Oongreaa and be prepared 
to face auch diffioultiea aa might ariae. 

The conatructive programme adopted by the Oongreaa, and explained 
from time to time by Gandhiji. ia of particular importance at thia iunoture. 
It ia meant not only to bring about unity among varioua groupa, to remove 
diaabilidea which keep aectiona ol the community backward and depreim^, 

to promote aelf-reliance and the co-operative apirit among the people, to 
increaae production and have fairer diatribution, but it alao furniahea the 

beat opportunity and meana of contacta with the people and aervice to them 
which are neceaaary for winning their confidence. The Working Committee* there- 
fore, call upon Oongreaa Committeea and workera to further thia programme 

intenaively, and thua exerciae a ateadying and atrengthening influence in timea 
of dialocation and uneaaineaa. 

During auch timea there ia alwaya a poaaibility of trouble being created 
by unaocial elementa in the country. To avoid the emergence of auch a aitua- 
tion and to meet it when it ariaea, volunteera ahould be organiaed in 
both the urban and rural areaa. Such organiaaiiona ahould be formed on the 
baaia of atrict non-violence and it ahould alwaya be remembered that the 
Oongreaa adherea to thia principle. Theae volunteera may co-operate with other 
organiationa working for aimilar enda. Thia volunteer organiaation ia meant 
for rendering aervice to the people both normally and in the event of poaaible internal 
commotion. It ahould, therefore, avoid conflict with the authoritiea. 

Pricea of commoditiea have already riaen and are cauaing diatreaa among 
the people and no adequate atepa have ao far been taken by the authoritiea 
to meet thia aituation. Theae tendencies are likely to be accentuated in the 
future, and dialocation of trade and transport, due to stresa of war, may lead 
to scarcity of the Deceaearies of life aa well aa of many other thiiiga which 
are of every day use. Big scale Industries in other countries have anfiTered 
heavilv on account of the war and transport of goods has become difficult 
on account of military requirements. China baa largely overcome theae 
difficulties by a wide-spread development of village indnstrieB. India may have to 
face similar problems, and village and cottage indnatrieR afford a aolution, desirable 
in itaelt and more particularly, suited to the needs of the moment. Such industries 
can escape to a large extent the eflecta of dislocation of trade and tranaport. It 
ia, therefore, neceeaary that this item of the conatructive programme ahould be 
widely taken up and worked up with vigour and earneatneaa ao that the countryside 
may do render^, as far as poaaible, self-sufficient in regard to the necessaries of 
life. The Committee would eepecially recommend to ibe villagers the growing 
of food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to the grain 
dealers not to hold up storea for profit but to release them for conaiimptlon at 
fidr prices. 

In cases of emergency, when instructions are iaaned to the public by the 
authorities for the preservation of life and property and the maintenance of public 
o^er, Congretamen should avoid conflict with the authorities, lliey ahould carry 
out 8U<^ iuatructiouB, unless they are contrary to Gongreaa directions. 

Soviet Union and China ‘ . 

The Soviet Union haa stood for certain human, cultural and aocial valun 
which are of great importance to the growth and progresa of humanity. The 
Working Committee consider that it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of war 
invdved the destruction of this endeavour and achievement. They have admired 
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tlie Mtoniihiflg •dl*Morifioe and heroie eoarage of the Soriol people in defence 
of their country and freedom, and ecnd to Uicm their warm eympatby. 

Hie Committee alio tend their greetlngo to the Ohineie people who, through 
four and a hall yearn of deraitating war and luffering, hare never wawed and 
have eet an example of unparalleled faeroiem. 

iNBuzrs m Malaya aha Busma 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Oongrees record their deep 
nrmpathy with the people of Malaya, Burma and the East Indiea, particularly 
the Indian reaidenta in those countries, in the trials and hardships they are 
lacing aa a result of the world conflict between ambitious and grasping 
nations. India, absorbed in her own problems and difBculties, cannot foiget her 
childern abroad and trust that they will, in the midst of the novel perils 
they have to face, hold together and organise such mutual help as may 1^ 
possible, and thus wrench strength out of misfortune. 

Obisba Minutby 

Ever since the Congress ministry resigned in Orissa efforts have from time 
to time been made to set up another ministry. The Working Committee 
notes with regret that some members of the Congress Party have Been associated 
with these designs and one of them has been appointed a minister. Such 
members have been called upon by thC' Parliamentary Sub-Oommittee to 
resign ^ their seats and fulfil their election pledge. Public meetings have been 
held in their constituencies at which their conduct has been condemned and they 
have been called upon by their electors to resign their seats, as they have 
forfeited their confidence. But they have failed to do so. 

The Working Committee considers their conduct as a betrayal of their 
constituencies and contrary to ordinary constitutional usage and int^rity and 
therefore, deserving of the severest condemnation. 

The normal functioning of the Act of 1935 had been suspended under Section 
93 of the Act and the Legislative Assembly has not met lor more than two years 
now.* When the notification under Section 93 had been withdrawn and a 
new ministry had been formed, it was bound to take the earliest opportunity 
to seek a vote of confidence from the legislature. But the Assembly has not 
been convened although weeks have elapsed since the formation of the ministry. 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the Governor’s failure to convene 
the Assembly thus deprives its members of their rights to pronounce their verdict 
on the conduct of the new ministry and is deserving of condemnation, specially 
in the circumstances mentioned above. A vacancy caused by the death of a member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly has remained unfilled for a long time 
and no steps have been taken even after the withdrawal of the proclamation 
under Section 93, to hold a bye-election in that constituency. This omission 
which has resulted in depriving the electorate of its right to elect a 
representative, in the light of recent developments, is of a piece with the other 
unconstitutional acts mentioned above and equally deserves condemnation. 

The Working Committee approves of the action of the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee in calling upon the recalcitrant members to resign their seats and 
authorises the President and the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to take such 
disciplinary or other action as mas be necessary. 

A. I. C. C. Mbbtino at Waedha 

The Working Committee decided that a meeting of the A. I. C, C. be 
held at Wardba on January 15 and subsequent days to consider the present political 
aituation. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha-^January 18 to January 17 ^ 1948 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardba from January 
13 to 17, 1942, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad presiding. The members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabbbnai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Bajagopal- 
achari, Abdul Gbaffar Khan, Govind Ballabh Pant, Jumnalal Bajaj, Shankar 
Eao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Syed Mahmud, Profolla Chandra Gbose, Asaf AH and 
J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya was present In special invitation. Gandbiji attended the 
sitttings of the Committee thronghont. The following reaolutlons were passed 
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IVDIPBlTDBirOB DaY 

The Working Committee drew the Attention of ell Congreee Gommitteee, 

a greeemen and the country to the neoeeeity of obeerving properly and with 
Bolemnity the Independence Day on Jan nary 26, 1942. oince 1930 thia day 
haa been regulHrly observed all over the country and It haa become a 
landmark in our struggle for independence. The celebrations on the 26tb moat 
ezpresa the declaration of our national will &o freedom. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congressmen and women to take the 
Independence Pledge given under in public meetings called for the purpose. 
Where owing to illness or other physical disability or owing to being an out of 
the way place, individual Congressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they 
should take the pledge in their homes individually or in groups. 

Pledge 

”We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other peple, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. 'I'he British 
Government in India has not only deprived the India people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the masnes, and has ruined India 
economicaly, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Puma BwaraJ or Complete 
Independence. 

'*We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom* is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

**We pledge ourselves anew to the Indepeimence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out non-violcutly the struggle for freedom till Puma Swarnj is attained. 

'^We believe that non-violent action in genernl and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require succeeefiil working of the constructive programme 
ot Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untoucliability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those 
who have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who 
are considered to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imf>erialiHtic system we have no quarrel with KngliHhmen. whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste JU Indus and 
Uarijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget the distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of 
mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

'^Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal reauirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

**We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
to keep in*readines8 to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever it may come, 
for earrying on the strugle for the independence of India.’* 

Be-functiowino or Congbbss Committees 
The President’s instructions dated December 27 about the refonctioning of 
Congress Committees are confirmed. All elective Congress Committees will, tWe- 
fore, continue to function as such and will consist of Satyagrahis as decided after 
the Bamgarh GoDgress. Those members who ceased to be members of the Commi- 
ttee by not sibling the Batyagraba pledge or after signing It did not offer Batya- 
gnha when called upon to do so, will not be considered members of Uiosc 
Committees any longer, unless they were exempted from Batvagraba or were 
prevented by illness or other sufficient reason from offering It. Provincial executives 
will consider such oases and take action in accordance with the principlee laid 
down above. 
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, Pbimabit Mbmbbbship 

* All those who pay their subscription for the year 41 and 42 on or before the 
80th June shall be deemed to have been primary members of the Oongress for 
those years in terms of articles III and IV of the Oongress Ck>nstitotion« 

The Working Committee also considered the non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the A. 1. O. 0. meeting* 

The Committee considered the following matters. 

(1) The Punjab Assembly Party 

The Committee considered the representation from {he Congress Party in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly requesting permission to attend the Assembly meetings, 
'ihe Committee after consulting Main Iftikharuddin and some members of Uie 
Assembly decided that in * the existing circumstances no useful puroose will be 
served by lifting the ban against Congress members attending the Punjab Assembly. 
The Parliamentary Board may, however, permit attendance under special circums- 
tances for specific purposes. 

( 2 ) Assam 

The president reported to the Committee that he had been' informed that 
Lakhimpur In the province of Assam had been declared by the Government as a 
Notified Area. As a consequence many normal activities of the Oongress were 
banned. Congressmen in the province asked for directions. The Committee 
decided that Congressmen in Lakhimpur should carry on normal Oongress activities 
as far as possible and avoid conflict with the authorities. 

(3) Provincial Contributions to the A 1. C. C. 

In view of the suspension of the normal activities of the Oongress due to the 
inauguration of Individual Civil Disobedience movement the Committee decided 
that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 0. C. for the year 1941 be remitted 
and only contributions for the year 1942 be realised. 

(4) Disciplinary Action 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that members of the 
Forward Bloc and the Oommiinist Party have been carrying on for a long time 
anti-Congress propaganda and activities. For the Central Assembly bye-election 
the Forward Bloc set up a candidate of their own against the nominee. The 
Committee decided that it was open to any P. C. 0. to take disciplinary action 
M;ainst members of any group if their activities were against Congress policies and 
if they flouted Congress discipline. 

(5) Funds op the West Eistna Godavari District 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the funds of West 
Eistna Godavari district deposited in the Andhra Bank. 

Bead letter from Mr. A. Anjayya forwarded by the President, Andhra Provin- 
cial Congress Oommittee, 

Besolved that 

If the suit filed by Mr, A. Anjayya in the Beswada subcourt is withdrawn 
by the party as stated in the aforesaid letter, the President, A. I. C. C. is authorised 
to arrange with the Andhra Bank Ltd., Masulipatam and to draw at once the 
deposit in the Bank made in the name of Bhri Bajendra Prasad as President of 
the A. I. C. C. 

The President is further authorised to make the money available for utilisation 
in the following manner 

The amount shall be spent for some item or items failing within the purview 
of the Constructive programme of the Coiigress at such centre or centres in the 
West Eistna District and in such manner as may be decided upon by a Board 
appointed by the Executive Committee of ths Andhra P. 0. G. in which Dr. B. 
Pattsbhi Sitarami^ya and a representative chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the West Eistna District Congress Committee shall be included. The Andhra 
P. C. 0. Executive may include also a member as suggested in Mr. A. Anjayyrs 
letter, llie Board so appointed shall hold the moneys and utilise them for the 
aforesaid purpope, the tenure of the members of the ward and the rules under 
which they snail function shall be settled by the Executive of the Andhra P. C. C. 

_ (0) Local Bodies ^ - 

The Committee was of opinion that it was not desirable at preset for 
Congressmen to involve themsdves in local bodies elections. The P. 0. Os. however 
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£ l«f t to decide this question in the light of loonl oiieantetonoee enbieol to 
generel Oongieee policy of non-pnrtiolpetion in war effort^ 

Proceedingt of the A. I. C« C Meeting 

Wardha^Januarit 1$ and 16^ 194$ 

A meeting of the A* 1. 0. 0. wet held at Wardha on January 15 and 16 
pandal erected for the purpose. 219 memlmni out of a total 
of 890 were present The province-rise attendance was as follows 
61. No. Province No. of Total strengtli 

members present of the PiOTinoe 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


A}mer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Gujarat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mahakoshal 

Maharashtra 

Nagpur 

N. W. F, P, 

Punjab 

Sind 

Tamilnadu 
U. P. 

Utkal 

Vidarbha 

President 

Ex-presidents 


5 
20 
3 
18 
21 

3 

4 
12 
8 

4 
15 
15 

5 

3 
10 

5 

18 

27 

14 

4 
1 
4 

219 

Thb President’s Statement 


5 

27 

8 

41 

51 

5 

4 
16 
16 
12 
15 
22 

5 
7 

29 

5 

29 

64 

18 

5 


390 


Commencing the proceedings Mavlana Abut Kalam Azad, the Congress Presi- 
dent reviewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution of the A. I. 0. 0. in 
19^ and the individual civil disobedience movement under the leadership of Qsn- 
dhiji. He also explained the circumstances under which the Bardoli resolution of 
the Working Committee was passed. 

Maulana Sahib said : ^'Nothing had happened to warrant a change in the eonn« 
try’s attitude. We were today exactly where we were fifteen months mo when the 
A. I. C. 0. met at Bombav and passed the resolution on Satyagraha. We had not 
moved an inch forward Not that wd did not want to move. We wanted control 
of the Government of onr country, we wanted freedom and independence whetto 
in times of peace or war.*' Proceraing he said that he had no doubt that the mem- 
bers present would agree with the Working Committee that nothing has bsppened 
during the last fifteen months to induce Congress to change its attitnde to war 
which was one of complete non-co-operation. That was the Congress position In 
1940 and that remains the position today. 

The Congress President then explained that there were two alternatives before 
the OongresB : One was slavish submission to the sutoorscy that rules toe oountiy 
and the other declaration to the world of our attitude to the present war whica 
was one of non-co-operation with it unless certain vital conditione were fulfilled. At 
Bombay, nay, earlier, the Oongreas turned a new leaf. It wae Imperative to give 
a fight in order to protect the honour and maintain the very exietence of tito 
Oongreas. The movement launched by Gandhiji In terms of the Bombay resolution 
was of a special kind. It was a representative and selective movement. All toe 
previous Civil Disobedience Movementa were mass movements. This one was 
confined to seleot individuals. It was not the aim of toe movement to embarrass 
toe Government in ite war effort. 

At Bardoli the erents of the last fiftemi months were reviewed and atock of 
toe existing situation taken. Tim outcome of Bardoli delibmtiona waa before the 
membeii. 
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The OongraM president then explained wherein be end many other members 
of the .Working Committee differed from GandhiJI leading to Gandhiji^s decision to 
be relieved of the official leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji was opposed to 
participation in the war on the pure ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on political grounds. Gandhiji had declared that he would not have 
tne independence of India if secured at the cost of non-violence and on the condi- 
tion that the country should participate in war. That was not his (Maulana 
Sahib's) position or of those who agreed with him. He was prepared to accept the 
independence of the country at any time it was available, whether in times of 
peace or under the shadow of war. He would of course make certain that the 
Independence got or achieved was of the genuine variety. Nothing pained him 
more than to nave to differ from Gandhiji but he could not be false to himself* 
If the political demand formulated by the Congress was conceded and the count^ 
bad full and genuine independence he did not think the country would reject it. 
Though it was a remote contingency it could not be ruled out of calculation. 

People had misunderstood the Bardoli resolution, said Maulana Sahib, the 
reason being the simultaneous appearance of another resolution Of the Working 
Committee by which Gandhiji was relieved of the responsibility laid upon him 1^ 
the Bombay resolution. The two resolutions were independent of each other. It 
was not correct to say that Gandhiji was relieved of the leadership of the Congress 
in order to enable the Working Committee to repeat its conditional offer of partici- 
pation in the war. The resolution of the Working Committee waa no more than 
restatement of the well known Congress position. The bonds between the Congress 
and Gandhiji were indissoluble ; death alone could snap them. 

Minutes 

After the speech of the Congress President the General Secretary placed be- 
fore the Committee the minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. C. 0. held at 
Bombay on June 19. 1940. The minutes were duly confirmed. 

CONDOLBNOB 

The following condolence resolutions were passed 
Sbinivasa Iyenoab 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. C. records its deep sense of sorrow and loss at 
the death of Sri Srinivasa Iyengar, ez-preaident of the Congress and conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of bis family. 

Babindra Nath Tagore 

The All India Congress Committee offers its sorrowful and reverent homage 
to the memory of Babindra Nath Tagore who has passed away in the fullness of 
bis magnificent achievement, leaving an imperishable heritage to his country 
and the world. India thinks of him with pride and gratitude and glories in this 
great son of hers who came in line with her ancient sages and as an embodiment 
of her own rich and manifold culture. Full of the wisdom that has been India’s 
splendid Inheritance, he was a living synthesis of the old and the new, of the East 
and the West. To our rich inheritance he added the glowing products of his 
mind and imagination and created a world of song and joy and beauty which 
lightened the burden of the present generation and which will inspire the genera- 
tions to come. True son of India, he yearned and laboured for the freedom of 
the motherland and the ending of her poverty and her many other ills ; true 
citizen of the world, who knew no narrow boundaries, he sougnt pjBace and free- 
dom and enlightenment for mankind. In Santiniketaii and visva-Bbarati be 
created the schools and university of his dreams and it ia India's privilege and 
duty to nurture them, so that they may grow and flower and be the monument of 
one whose magnificent life will ever be a challenge and an inspiration to his 
countrymen. 

A. 1. C. C. Mbmbbbb and other Conorbbbmbn 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. expresses its sense of sorrow at the death of 
those members of this committee and other congressmen who have passed away 
during the last 15 months and conveys to the bereaved families it sinom 
sympathy. 

GAHDBUfS BpBBOB 

After the passing of the condolence resolntions the President requested Mahatma 
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to address the members. The following is a sammary of Gaodhiji’s speech 
in fiindustani introdnoing the Bardoli Besoiution. 

1 was not a little perturbed when the Maulana raised me sky-high. I. do 
not live up in the air. 1 am of the earth/ earthy. I have never seen an aeroplane* 

1 sm like you. an ordinary mortal made of cpmmon clay. 

The question of ahimsa would not have come up before you, had it not oome 
^ before the Working Committee in Bardoli. And it was well that it came up. 
The result has been good not bad. But before 1 say anything on the question, 
let me make one or two things clear. 

I am, as 1 have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that not been the 
ease, we should not have been able to work together these twenty years- Ahimsa 
with me is a creed, the breath of my life. But it is never as a creed, that I placed 
it before India, qr for the matter of that before anyone except in ^ casual informal 
talks. 1 placed it before the Congress as a political method, to be employ^ for 
the solution of political questions. It may be it is a novel method, but it does 
not on that account lose its political character. I tried it for the first time in 
South Africa— after I found that all the so-called constitutional remedies, with 
which Congress work in India had made me familiar, had failed. The question 
there was exclusively of the political existence of Indians who had settM in South 
Africa as merchants, petty hawkers, etc. It was for them a question of life and 
death, and it was in dealing with it that this method of non-violence came to me. 
The various measures that 1 adopted there were not the work of a visionary or a 
dreamer. They were the work of an essentially practical man dealing with practi- 
cal political questions. As a political method, it can always he changed, modifi^, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, I say to you that 
our policy should not be given up today, 1 am talking political wisdom, ft is 
political insight. It has served us in the past, it has enabled us to cover many 
stages towards Independence, and it is as a politician that I suggest to you that 
it is a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. If I have carried the Con- 
gress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as a politician. It is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new. 

The Maulana has affectionately used high words of praise for me, but I can- 
not accept them. I have been taunted as a Bania. I regard that as a certificate 
of merit. The article in my ):K)sseBsion is an invaluable pearl. It has to be 
weiglied in the proper scales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. 
it cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought us near to Bwaraj as never before. We dare not 
exchange it even for Swara]. For Bwaraj thus got will be no true Bwaraj. The 
question is not what we will do after Bwaraj. It is whether under given condi- 
tions we can give up non-violence to win Bwaraj. Again, do you ext)ect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence ? Independence for me means the 
lodepeudence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It cannot be obtained by 
joining the war. For the Congress to join any war before the attainment of 
Complete Independence is to undo the work of the past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with you to accept the 
resolution, and not even to divide the house ? The reason is that the resolution 
reflects the Congress mind, it undoubtedly Is a step backward. We have not a 
clean slate to write on. Our elders have taken a step which has produced world- 
wide reactions. 'J'o alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. It would 
be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee. The world 
had a right to think that the Working Committee’s policy would be endorsed < by 
you. At one time I had thought of dividing the A. 1. 0. 0., but I saw that it 
would be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-violence does not act in 
the ordinary way. 

Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It is highly likely 
that our step will be of that character. 

'1 he resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see themselves. The 
original was Jswabsrlalji’s draft, but it was referred to s sub-committee at whose 
hands It has undergone material changes, llie original had left no room for 
Rajaji to work. The sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze In. 
Jawaharlalji’s opposition to participation in Ibe effort is almost as strong as mine, 
though bis reasons are different. jEtajaji, would participate, if certain conditions 
acoeptoble to the Congress were fulfilled. The non-violent non-co-operators like 
Baiendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non- 
yiolence rales suprsme. 

36 
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It ifl no longer open to the Government and the Congreea critici to say that 
the Congresa has banged the door to n^otiation on the impoaaible or unpolitical 
ground of non-violence. The resolution throws the burden on the Government of 
wooing the CoilgresB on the basis of participation in the war effort. That nothing 
is to be expected from the Government is probably too true. Only the resolution 
puts the Oongress right With the expectant world. And since there is a party in 
the Congress who will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfjf the rigidest 
test it is as well that the resolution has accommodated this party. It is likely in 
the end to make all of one mind. Out and out believers in non-violence of the 
political type have the whole field open to them. 

When there was a talk of the A. 1. C. G. being possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should again 
listen to mad Gandhi’s advice iu order to retain his leadership, and become a 
religions orgapisation instead of the political organisation that it has been all these 
years. Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that the Congress can do no 
such thing, that we have not wasted the past twenty years. All that the Congress 
has decided to do is that it will allow the world to deal with it In terms that 
the world cafi understand, and if the terms are good enough, it will accept them. 
But you may be also sure that the Congress will not be easily satisfied. It will 
go on repeating *Not this’, 'Not thia*, until it wins the real commodity it wants. 
You. will, therefore, say exactly what you want, and I will also say all I want. 
That is why I have decided to issue three weeklies, and I will go on venting 
my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long as I am allowed to do so. 
Ill the meanwhile, if you can get what you want, yon will strike the 

bargain, and you may be sure that 1 will not shed a single tear. I therefore do 
want to cheat the world of its jubilation over the reosolution. I do not 

want the Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world. I do not want 

it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade good-bye to 

your convictions. 

Some friends have complained that the resolution has no operative clause. 
The complaint is true so far as the rssolution is concerned. The resolution had to 
be merely explanatory. It is addressed less to Congressmen, it is addressed to the 
world. It is not even addressed to the Government. 

But there are the instructions about the constructive programme for Congress- 
men. They form the operative part, it is a substitute for civil disobedience 

and the parliamentary programme. Civil disobedience has been wisely reserved 
for me as an expert. It is good that, so long as I am alive and well in mind, 
it is so reserved. And so far as 1 am concerned, there will be none. If the 

Government do not interfere with Harijan, For this weekly will oonstitute 

enough propaganda against Germans, Italians or Japanese. I can have none 
against the Russians who have done great things for the proletariat. The Chinese 
sail in the same boat with us. I would like to think that India will, through 
her noti-violenoc. be a messenger of peace to the whole world. Even political 

non-violence has potency of which we have no conception. Harijan will deliver 
the message of peace from week to week. But if this is not permitted, then will 
be the time for civil disobedience as a token. I want everv worker to be out for 
constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, I may Become the sole resister. 
But I have no fixed f>]an. Events will show the way. 

Bo much for civil di^bedience. 

Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay. In my opinion the 
parliamentary programme can have no place in Congress work so long at the 
war lasts. The Congress cannot handle it withernt identifying Itself with the 
war effort. I have always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation’s 
activity. The most important and permanent work is done outside. Le^slators 
are not the masters but servants of their electors— the nation. The less, therefore, 
we look at and depend upon parliaments the better. Power resides in the 
people either through their arms or through their civil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non-violent non -cooperation. But the power of non- 
cooperation comes only through solid, incessant constructive work. Nou-violent 
strength comes from construction, not destruction. Hence today the constructive 
programme is the only thing bofore the CongreM. And in this all parties 
are at one. 

Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift in the Oongress lute. 
The Working Committee has worked like members of a happy family. Bomebodv 
suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and I were estranged. It will re^niie much 
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niM than differences of opinion to estrange os. We have had diflhrenees from 
the moment we became oo-workers. and vet I have said lot some yeaie and say 
now that not Rajaji bat Jawaharlal will be my encoeMor. He . says he does 
not anderstaod my language, and that he speaks a^ language formgn to me. 
nis may or may not be true. But language is no bar to a union of 
hearts. And I know this that when 1 am gobe he will apeak my language. 

Let there be no lack of understanding or seal among Oongressmen. Neither 
Jawaharlal nor RaJaji will let you be idle. I certainly will not. Lastly, let those 
who think the construotiTe programme is insipid know that there is nothing 
in the Working Committee’s resolutions to prevent a Oongressinan at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience— individual or mass. If he sucpeeds, he will 
win nothing but praise from all. But let me warn enUiusiasts that they will 
not handle the weapon with any success. They will only damage themselves and 
the cause by any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say aW your expert 
that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid do not know what 
non-violence is and bow it works. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the leadership of 
Conpess. You have not lost me. You would lose me only if I ceased to be 
loyal to the Congress, onlv if I became a visionary, only if I ceased to be a practical 
man. It is not at Baraoli that I left the Congress ; I did so seven years ago 
at Bomb^, and I did so in order to be able to render greater service to the country 
and the Congress. Colleagues like the Sardar and Rajeudra Babii are not happy 
over the resolution, but I am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. 
But even if they leave the Congress, tlie Congress is not going to cease to function. 
Its work will go on, whether they are there or not. No man, however great, la 
indispensable to the Congress. Those who built up the Congress like Dadabhai, 
Fherozeshah and 'i'ilak are no more, but the Congress still functions. For they 
have left for us an edifice to work upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of these leaders has not made any difference, why should the withdrawal of other 
leaders make any ? 

Pt. Jawaharlal’a Speech 

Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the following resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. The resolution was seconded by Bajagopalachari. The 
Working Committee resolution with a minor change accepted by the Committee 
was passed, 19 voting against it. ti^ome members of the Committee remained 
neutral. All amendments moved were rejected. 

PotiTiCAL Situation 

Fourteen months have elapsed since the Working Committee held their last 
meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into the abyss of 
war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction. The members of the Committee 
have met again on their release from prison and given earnest thought to all the 
national and international developments during this fateful pericKi of human 
history. The burden of guiding the Congress and the nation at this critical stage 
when old problems assume a new significance and war approaches the frontiers of 
India bringing new problems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can 
only shoulder worthily with the full co-operation of the people of India. The 
Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the principles and objectives for whieh 
the Congress has stood during these past many years and considerra them in the 
larger context of world conditions and world freedom. I'he Committee.^ are 
convinced tliat full freedom for the people of India ia essential even, and more 
eapecially. in the present state of world turmoil, not only for India's sake but for 
the sake of the world. The Committee also hold that real peace and freedom can 
only be established and endured ou the basis of world co-operation between 
free nations. 

The Committee gave full expression to their attitude towards the War in 
their statement issued on September 14, l939. wherein they condemned Nazi and 
fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause of freedom and 
democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly stated and acted upooi 
In so far as was possible, In the present. If freedom and democracy were tnoie 
objectives then the^ must necessarily include the ending of imperialiam and the 
re^nition of the independence of India. Subsequent pronouiioementa made on 
b^aif of the British Government and their reactionary and oppreasive policy made 
it clear that this Government was determined to maintain and Intensify its 
imperialist hold and exploitation of the Indian people. British policy was one of 
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deliberate IdbuH to Indian nationaliem, of a perpetuation of unrestrained authori- 
tariaiiiem and the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements. Not only 
has every offer made by the Cougress for an honourable compromise been rejects, 
but public opinion voiced by organisations regarded as moderate has also 
been flouted. 

The Congress was, therefore, compelled, in* order to defend the honour and 
the elementary rights of the Indian people and the integrity of the nationalist 
movement to request Gandhiii to guide the Congress in the action that should be 
taken. Mahatma Gandhi aesirous of avoiding embarrassment to his opponent as 
far as possible, especially during the perils and dangers of war, limited the satya- 
graha movement which he started to selected Individuals who conformed to certain 
tests he had laid down«. That satvagraha has now proceeded for over fourteen 
months and about twenty-five thousand Congressmen have suffered imprisonment 
while many thousands of others who ofiered satyagraha in the Frontier Province 
and elsewhere were not arrested. The Committee desire to express their respectful 
appreciation of Qandhiji's leadership and of the response of the nation to it, and 
are of opinion that this has strengthened the pecmle. 

Throughout this period the attitude of the British Government has been hostile 
to Indian freedom and it has functioned in India as a completely authoritarian 
government, insulting the deeply cherished convictions and feelings of the people. 
Neither the professions of freedom and democracy, nor the perils and catastrophes* 
that have come in the wake of war, have affected this attitude and policy, and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance or 
importance and the circumstances attending it, and official pronouncements made 
make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy. Large numbers 
of detenus, who are kept in prison under the Defence of India Act without trial 
and whose only offence seems to be that they are ardent patriots impatient of 
foreign rule and determined to achieve the independence of the country, still 
remain in prison. Keceut arrests of prominent persons and their treatment in 
prison also indicate that the old policy is being pursued as before. 

While there has been no change in Britain’s policy towards India, the 
Working Committee must nevertheless take into full consideration the new world 
situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a world conflict and 
its approach to India. The sympathies of Oongress roust inevitably lie with the 
peoples who are the subject of aggressiou from any quarter and who are fighting 
for their freedom. But only a free and independent India can be in a position 
to undertake the defence of thecountiy on a national basis and be of help in the 
furtherance of the large causes that are emerging from the storm of war. The whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust ot the British Government 
and not even the most far-reaching promise can alter this background nor 
can a subject India offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from fascist authoritarianism. 

The Committee is, therefore, of opinion that the resolution of the A.I.C.O. 
passed in Bombay on September 16. 1940, holds to-day and defines Congress 
policy still. 

Babu Rajendra Prosad’s Speech 

In the course of the discussion on the resolution Babu Rajendra Prasad made 
the following statement clarifying the position of those members of the Working 
Committee who did not entirely agree with the resolution and had therefore 
rep^ained neutral. 

*T seek your permission to make my own position and that of some other 
members of the Working Committee clear regarding the resolution. This resolution 
opens the door, however small the opening may be, for armed help in this war 
particularly for the defence of the country and for the larger causes which are 
emerging out of it, provided that British Government accepts India’s demands. 
Our Delief is that arms have not settled any dispute in the world nor lure they 
ever likely to do bo in future. It is the universal experience of all countries that 
dependence on arms leads from one war to another. The defeated party^ starts 
preparing for another war so that it may defeat the victor aod in this way 
one war lays the foundation of another war and nothing gets settled. We, Jbere- 
lore, believe that war has not solvdd any prolcm and nothing can be finally 

Note: The amendment repsesented by the words in italics was accepted by 
fbe Working Committee* 
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niHed M long SB depaodence on arms oontinnes. What I am atating here is not a 
aim theoretical proposition. We are convinced that it is also politically accessary, 
Ue hapMnn^s in the world even in the course of the present war have shown the 
fatuity of armed resistance in the case of many countries which have had warlike 
traditions and had made tremendous preparations for war. It is politically wrong 
in our opinion to involve the country in war at this time. Having accepted the 
path of non-violence the country has made tremendous progress ouring the last 
twenty or twenty-two years. The benefit which the country has derived from it is 
obvious. We do not like to give up this tried principle at this critical time even to 
a limited extent. We, therefore, consider that the opening that this resolution 
provides for armed assistance in this war is not in the nest interests of the country 
and we wish that India should not in this war and on the present occasion also in 
the least relax its hold of the principle of Ahimsa. We realise at the same time 
that by merely passing the resolution we are not called upon to take up arms to- 
day. That can nappen only if the British Government mskes a declaration in 
favour of Independence of India and transfers the resixinsibility of administration 
to our people. There appears to be no change of that happening today. We have 
not accordingly thought it necessary to resign from the M orkiiig Committee. When 
the British Government opens the way for armed aasistaiice by the Congress, then 
will be the time for ua to make our choice." 

INSTBUGTXONS 

The following 'Instructions* recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed by the A. I, C. 0. 

'This meeting of the A. I. C. C. endorses the following instructions issued by 
the Working Committee and calls upon all Provincial and other Subordinate Con- 
gress Committees to give effect to them within their respective areas. The Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees are authorised to supplement them wherever necessary. 
The Committee expects every member of an elective Congress Committee to devote 
himself actively to the execution of some item of this programme, and to send 
periodical reports of the work done by him to his committee 

For text of the instruciiona see page F74. 

A. 1. C. C. Circulars 

The following oirculsrs were issued by Sj. J. B. Ktipalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees 

Circular No, J, — January Si, 1$4S 

Now that the Bardoli resolution has been accepted by the A. I. C. C. all 
controversies created in its wake must cease. Congressmen and Congress Commi- 
ttees must forget the remote contingency of an underslanduig with the authorities, 
in which the mover of the resolution did not himself believe. They must direct 
their energies to the task before the country in the present emergency when the 
war has approached the borders of India. In this connection the Working Com- 
mittee at Bardoli issued certain instructions for the guidance of Congressmen and 
Congress Committees which have since been embodied in a resolution of the A. I. 
C. G. A copy of these instructions was forwarded to you from our camp office at 
Bardoli. Copy of the resolution based upon the Bardoli instructions is sent here- 
with for your information and necessary action thereon. 

The resolution rightly points out that the Congress can help and serve the 
people "only if its organisation is strong and disciplined." For then alone can 
congressmen command the confidence or the people. We must, therefore, address 
ourselves immediately "to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviving 
and maintaining contact with the people in the villages and towns". To this end 
it is essentisi that every village "should receive the message of the Congress." But 
this alone is not enough. The Congress message must be accompanied by concrete 
day to day activity. The present resolution states that the "constructive programme 
adopted by the Congress and explained from time to time by Gandhili is ox parti- 
cular importance at this Juncture.’* Worked in the spirit of its author, it means 
no harm whatsoever to any legitimate part;f or interest. In the words of the pre- 
sent resolution "it is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, 
to remove disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and £press- 
ed, to promote self-reliance and the cooperative spirit among the people, to increase 
produetioD and have fairer distribution, but it also furnishes the b^t opportunity 
and means of contact with the jpeople and service to them which are necessary for 
winning their confidence." In fact the constructive programme represents duties 
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n^lected heretofore, the non-performance of which has principally reaulted in our 
present state of helplessness and slavery. In the circumstances existing today, on 
account of war, when prices of commodities have already risen and are rising and 
causing distress and no adequate steps have been so far taken by the authorities to 
meet the situation *‘the constructive programme presents unique opportunities not 
only to steady the people but to seive and organise them.” The high prices and 
searcitj due to dislocation of trade and transport are likely to increase than 
diminish in the near future, due to the increasing stress of war. At such a time 
it is not big industry, the target of the war machine, but small decentralised indus- 
try carried on in the villages, that is likely to help and serve us. 

To secure effective and speedy working of the constructive programme follow- 
ing directions may be noted and carried out as far as possible. 

(1) The P. O. Os should get from all the districts lists of workers with 
their names and addresses and record of work. Such lists may also be sent to the 
A. 1. 0. 0. office. 

(2) Ohief provincial workers should visit various districts and call meetings 
of workers and explain to them the steps that have to be taken for carrying out 
the various items of the programme. The names of such workefs as consent to 
participate in any item or items of the programme must be recorded and suitable 
work organised for them. 

(3) A Provincial member-in -charge or a. sub-committee for constructive work 
be appointed. The person in charge or in the case of the committee its members 
must have full faith in the economic and political efficacy of the programme to be 
worked out. There may be similar members-iu-charge or committees in the dis- 
tricts. Such mem bers-in charge or committees will keep themselves in constant 
touch with workers in the district, '.understand and meet their difficulties, raise 
funds and do such other work as may be necessary for the efficient working of the 
programme. 

(4) Training centres may be opened, if possible, in every district where 
workers will receive necessary training in the different departments of work under- 
taken. The P. 0. Os must also try to have the services of agricultural experts, 
who would advise village cultivators about the best food crops that can be grown 
and their substitutes in the present emergency. 

(5) Days may be observed throughout the province to popularise different 
items of the constructive programme. For instance, there mav be a Khadi Day, 
a Hindu-Musiim Unity JJay, a Harijan Day, a rural uplift day and the like. These 
days should not be merely for show. They should serve to focus people’s attention 
on the various aspects of our nation — building activity. 

During these times of stress and strain, owing to the great poverty, un- 
employment and scarcity prevalent in the land, there are possibilities of food 
riots and consequent looting of grain shops, etc. We have reports of such 
looting and rioting from several pla(^eB. Advantage may also be taken by anti- 
social forces of the prevalent uncertainty and scarcity to create internal con- 
fusion. if the constructive programme is worked in the proper spirit the 
possibilities of looting aud rioting will be minimised. To that extent the 
anti-social forces can also be kept in check. But this may not be enough. Therefore, 
wherever possible volunteer corps may be forihed. They must be principally 
in rural areas, for self-reliance, mutual cooperation and to face any emergency 
that may arise. Though a uniform and some sort of drill increase the efficiency 
of a volunteer corps, yet in the present circum stances, wherever there is any 
possibility of conflict with authorities or with rival organisations, such aids 
may be dispensed with. The external help derived from uniform, drill etc. 
can be more than compensated by the patriotic zeal and enthusiasm of the 
organisation and its members. Wherever possible the Congress volunteers 
should cooperate with like organisations of other parties with similar aims. 
It is needless to remind you that non-violence must be the basic principle of 
our volunteer organisation. 

In short “To the villages” must be Slogan of Congressmen. Every member 
of a Congress executive or of an elective Committee, if not every Primary 
Member, should make himself responsible for some one or more items of cons- 
tructive programme. Be must keep a careful day to day diary of his work. 
Buoh diaries must be inspected by the authorities from time to time and 
suggestions made and instructions issued in the light of what is recorded. 

The A. I. C. C. office must be kept fully informed of the organise- 
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tion introduced and the progress of the work undertaken. The head office will 
always be happy and ready to cooperate in the effort. 

Please acknowledge. 

Circular No, B,— January B7, 194B 

(1) We are sending you licrewith copy of the resolution passed by the 

Working Committee at its last meeting held at Wardha about the enrolment 

of Primary members. 

Those who want to continue their membership have to get themselves 
enrolled for the current as well as the preceding year and pay a consolidated 
fee of eight annas. Continuity of membership will entitle them to participate 
in elections as laid down in Art. VII Snb-clanses (a) and (c). Those who 
want to enrol themselves for this year have to pay the usual membership fee 
of four annas. 

(2) The office has been receiving enquiries about matters connected with 

Local bodies. For the guidance "of OongrcMsmen and Congress Committees the 
Congress policy about local bodies is stated here afresh : — 

The Congress policy of non-cooperation in war effort still continues. In 

accordance with that policy Congress parties must withdraw from such local 
bodies as have participated in the war effort in the past or do so now or in 
the future. Wherever Congressmen have withdrawn from siieh bodies they cannot 
con tent hyc-elections. An exception to this rule was made only in the case of Madras 
Corporation. It must be clearly understood that the act of cooperation in war 
effort is eniitinuons. It lasts at least as long us the particular local body that 
cooperated in the war effort continues in existence. 

In deciding whether Congress Committees should participate in any fresh 
elections to local bodies regard should be had to the circumstances prevailing in 
the province or localities concerned. 'J'heie is no ban against contesting these 
elections. The Provincial Congress Committees are left free to decide^ the matter 
in the light of the effect such contests would have on the policy of non- 
participation ill the war effort and the working of the general programme of 
the Congress. 

Circular No, 3. — February 5, 194B 

Several questions regarding the interpretation of the Working Committee 
resolution on Tefunctioning of Congress Committees’ have been referred to us for 
decision. Since these questions affect a large pnmbcr of congressmen, the position 
is made clear here. 

A too rigid interprelation of the rcsolntion should be avoided. It should be 
enough for the purpose of the resolution, if congressmen broadly conformed to 
the condition laid down therein. For example, those who went to jail once but 
could not repeat satyagraha on release shoiiid be allowed to remain on the 
elective committees. Also those intending satyogriihis who sent their names to 
Qaiidhiji for ap)>roval but were not accepted may he allowed to remain on the 
comroittecB. Those who were arrested before the C. Disobedience movement started 
or those who were arrested under tlie Defence of India Buies during the pendency 
of the movement should be considered qualified for holding offices and remaining 
members of elective committees. In doubtful cases full advantage oi the doubt muat 
be given to the members concerned. 

'riie policy to be followed should be liberal. No party prejudices must be 
allowed to vitiate a just and equitable decision. If yet there are complicated cases 
they must be referr^ to some impartial tribunal. 

The expression 'elective committees’ occnrrrlng in the resolution covers all 
Committees from the A. I. C. C. and the P. C. C. downward. 

The vacancies created should be filled up. In the bye-electiona nobody can 
stand as a candidate who is disqualified in terms of the resolution. 

You will please send copy of this circular to your subordinate committees. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha-^ March 17 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on March 17 and 
18, 1942, Maulana Abul Kalam Aaad presided. The members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbnai Patel, Kajagopalacharlar, 8hankarrao 
Deo, Bhnlabhai Desai. Govind Ballabh Pant, Profnila Cnandra Ghose. Asaf All. 
Khan Babib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Jairamdas Daulatram attended the meeting by 
special invitation. Uandniji was present at the afternoon sitting of the Gommitteei 
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MuruTBB 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 
January 13*17, 1942 were confirmed. 

Late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

Tlie Coinmittee passed the following resolution on the death of Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj. 

The Working Committee record their deepest sorrow at the sudden and 
premature death of their colleague. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who for twenty years 

was a member of the Committee and treasurer of the Congress, and who had 
set an example of selftess and silent sacrifice for the public good. In particular 
he had devoted himself to constructive national activities and built up numerous 
institutions which are today the living symbols of his great ability, self-sacrifice 
and capacity for organ isatiou. In his death the country has lost a great 

true servant and a leader and Gongressmeu have been deprived of a dear 
comrade whose counsel was always precious, and who was as a brother 

to the many who worked with him. The Committee send their sincerest 

sympathy to Srimati Janki Bi^i Bajaj and to the other members of ^Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj's family. ' 

Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee considered the steps taken by the V. C. 0. C/s 

to carry out the programme of self-proteiction and self-sufficiency laid down 
by the A. I. 0 C. in January last and the progress made so far. The Committee 
were of the opinion that while work was being organised in some provinces 
there was not sufficient stir in others. It decided that (t) the A. 1 C. C. 
office should send out inspectors to the provinces oftener. (tt) The provinces 
should seek greater co-operation from the A. I. S. A. and A. I. V. !• A. {Hi) 

The A. I. 0. C. office should send further instruettions to the P. C. C,’b. 

Punjab 

The President placed before the Committee a letter from the leader 

of the Congress Assembly Party in the Punjab asking for premission 
to attend the Assembly. The Committee was of opnion that nothing 

had happened which called for change in its previous decision. The 
parlimentary Bub-Committee was free to permit attendance on speoial occasions 
for specific purposes. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi— March 29 to April 11, 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Delhi from March 
29 to April 11, 1942, Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd presiding. The members 
present were Barojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbbai Patel. Rnjendra 
Prasad. RajagopalHcharisr, Bhankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desni, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf All, Khan Sahib and J. B. Kripaiani. 

Pattabhi Bitaiamayya was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended 
the sittings of the Working Committee meetings till April 4th. 

Draft Declaration 

The Committee considered the draft declaration issued by Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the British Government. The resolution of the Working 
Committee on this declaration as also the correspondence that passed 
between the Congress President and Sir Stafford Cripps are given in full in 
page 224 and following. 

National Week 

I'he Committee pased the following resolution for the observance of the 
National Week. 

'^The National week this year has been upon us at a time of great crisis 
and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon ua all to prepare ourselvfs in 
every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger politicies'^that msy be followed 
in an ever-changing situation, is clear that the present Congress Programme of 
eelf-stifficiency and self-protection is the essential foundation of every other 
policy and activity that might be undertaken. To this programme and to the 
constructive activities inoluded in it, therefore. Congressmen must address themselves 
intensively during this week.’^ 
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Tbbasubbb 

^ The ^nKress President nominated Sardar Vallabhbbai Fatal as treasurer 
of Uie A. 1. 0. 0. in the vacancy caused by the death of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Working Committbb 

The President nominated Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya a member of the 
Working Committee in the vacancy caused on that committee by the death of 
Seth Jamnalai Bajaj. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad‘S April S7 to May 1, 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from April 27 
to May 1, 1942» Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. Members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbbai Patel, Kajeudra Prasad, Kaiagopala- 
chariar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhuiabhai Desai, Oovind Buliabh Pant, Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. Kripainni. 

Jairamdas Daulatram, Nareiidradev, Vijayalaxmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan, 
S. Satyamurti, Vishwannth Das, Gopiiiath Bardoli, were present by special 
invitation. 

Draft Resolutions for the A. I. C. G. 

The Committee passed the following draft resolutions for the A.I.C.C. (For 
text of the resolutions see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 291). 

The Committee approved of the following Draft resolution on the political 
situation in the country, to be i)laced before the A.I.C.C. (For text of the resolution 
see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 293). 

The Madras Resolutions* 

The Committee considered the two resolutions passed by the Madras Legisla- 
ture party under the presidency of Shri Rajagopalachariar. The President observed 
that the resolutions passed by the liladras Tiegislature were at variance with the 
declared policy of the Congress. As a responsible member of the Working Commi- 
ttee Bliri Rajagopala diaviar should have avoided all asBOidation with the two reso- 
lutions. If he felt strongly on the subject be should have discussed the matter 
with his colleagues of the Working Committee before giving expression to his views. 
In the event of his being unable to carry the Working Committee with him, it 
was open to him to resign and then propagate his views. Bhri Rajagoi)alRchariar 
admitted that knowing as he did the views of his colleagues of the Working 
Committee on the subject, he should have first talked the mattter over with them 
before moving the two resolutions at the Oongress Assembly Party in Madras. 
He was, however, unable to withdraw the two resolutions as they represented his 
considered views. In his letter of resignation addressed to the President, he 
expressed his regret for publicly ventilating his views on a highly controversial 
question before consulting the President. Following is the full text ol his letter to 
the President, dated Allahabad, 30th. April 1942 ■ 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

With reference to your observations on the resolutions passed on my motion 
by the Madras Congress Legislative Party, I admit that I should have talked the 
matter over with you and other colleagues of W’orking Committee before 
moving the resolutions, knowing as I did their disagreement on the subject. I 
write this to express my regret. 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I should 
be failing in my duty if 1 do not endeavour to get people to think and act in the 
direction which my conviction leads to. 1 feel that in the public interest I should 
move the resolutions already notified by Mr. Santanam. I desire, therefore, to 
request you to permit me to resign my place in the Working Committee. 

Let me tender my grateful thanks for Uie unqualified trust and affection 
bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues during all these many years that 
I have served in the Committee. 

Yours sincerely 
C. Rajagopalachariar 

The President regretfully accepted the resignation of Shn Rajagopalachariar 
from the Working Committee. 

^Passed on the 23rd. April 1942. For text see Chronicle of Events. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Allahabad — April 29 to May f, 1942 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Allahabad on 
April 29-30 and May 1-2, 1942 in the special pandal erected for the purpose. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. One hundred and seventy members were 
present. 

The provincewise attendance was as follows 


Ajmer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Gujrat 

Karnatak . . . 

Kerala 

Mahakoshal 

Maharashtra 

Nagpur 

N. W. F. r. 

Punjab 

Hind 

Tamil Nadu 
United Provinces 
TTtkal 
Vidarbh 


2 

12 

2 

16 

22 

4 

4 

9 

0 

1 

9 

8 

4 

4 

13 

4 

10 

36 

4 

2 


Minutes 


170 


The minutes of the last meeting of the AJ.C.C. held at Wardha on January 
15-16 were confirmed. 


The Phesident^s Statement 


Commencing the proceedings the President traced the course of Congress- 
Cripps’ negotiations. He said that a month and a half back they met at Wardha. 
At that time it was known that the British Government had decided to make a 
new approach to the Indian problem. It was announced that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
a member of he War-Gabinet, would proceed to India with fresh proposals for the 
settlement of t the Indian problem. The Working Committee at Wardha decided 
that he (the Congress President) should meet him on behalf of the Congress. After 
meeting him, if he thought necessary, a meeting of the Working Committee may 
be called. 

He had, he said, a series of interviews with Sir Stafford Grippe. He told Sir 
Stafford Cripps that tfie draft dfclarntion as he read it was disappointing. It gave 
nothing. » The bulk of it referred to an uncertain future. The proposals about 
the present were not vague yielded nothing to popular control. Defence was to 
be the sole responsibility of His Majesty's Government in England. Thjs reserva- 
tion reduced to nullity the supposed transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. In war time defence covered every sphere of civil administration and if 
defence was reserved everything was reserved. 

Sir Stafford in his earlier talks, had assured the Maulana Sahib that what 
was contemplated in the draft was a national Government. The position of the 
Viceroy vis-a-vis the government would be the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch in relation to his Cabinet. Maulana Sahib pointed out that the wav the 
communal and the Indian States’ problems were sought to be settled was highly 
objectionable. In any case these problems should have been left to be settled by 
Indians themselves. As time passed the picture he (Sir Stafford) had conjured 
up at the beginning of the negotiations began to fade away. What was left was not 
worth looking at. 

The British attitude, continued the Maulana Sahib, had been helpful ever 
since the outbreak of War. While the Congress had made it clear to the country 
and to the world that if ' ever an accommodating spirit was necessary for a 
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setiieinent, it was there in their resolutions. They had gone ^ to secure a 
settlement but it was clear that the British Government had no trust in them. 
The Government was not prepared to entrust defence to Indians. The stand taken 
up by the Working Committee with regard to the Oripps proposals would have 

involved them in active participation in the war. It was well known that some 

members of the Working Committee were with Maliatma Gandhi in their support 
of out and out non-violence. But he was happy to say that throughout ths two 
we^s of the Delhi negotiations these members viewed every proposal from the 
point of view of those colleagues of theirs who believed in the defence of their 
country by other th^ non-violent means. They made it clear that consistently with 

their firm belief in non-violence they would do their best to assist any national 

Government that was formed as a result of the negotiations. The president had 
nothing but praise for them. Whatever decisions they made were unanimous. It 
would be wrong to say that they cpnsidered the Cripps pr 0 ]:) 0 sal 6 without having 
in their minds a clear idea as to the lines on which the communal and other 
problems should be solved. But so far as Sir Stafford Cripps* mission was concerned 
the only question they were considering at the time was that of transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. He had no doubt that they would have produced 
a satisfactory solution of the communal problem if the question of transfer of 
political power had been satisfactorily settled. 

It was said in some quarters that the Cripps* mission though it did not produce a 
settlement had succeeded in changing the attitude of the people towards the war. 
This was absolutely wrong and misleading. If anvthing, the mission had done 
almost irreparable injury. It must be unaerstood that a slave India will have 
nothing to do with the war. Only a free India can defend itself. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was now saying that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation must 
henceforth lie with the leaders of the Indian people and not the British Government. 
The Maulaua made it plain that the Congress would take no further initiative in 
the matter. 

The Maulana then referred to the imminent ]>eril of invasion by Jai>an. 
Only a slave mind could imagine that Japan would give India freedom. 
National self-respect demanded that they sliould not think in terms of a 
change of masters. They would resist the Jn]>anese aggression, their differences 
with Britain notwithstanding. There could be no welcome for Japan, whether 
active or passive. Had they been a free country they would hnvc resorted to 
armed resistance, if any country attacked them. But armed resistiince was 
denied to them. The weapon of non-violence was, however, with them for the last 
twenty-two years. No one could take away this wca])on from them, and they 
were determined to use it. 

Resolutlons-^LATE Bktii Jamnalal Baja.i 

The following condolence resolution was moved from the cliair and passed, 
all standing : — 

The All India Congress Committee recorded tlieir deepest sorrow at the 
sudden death of their colleague, Beth Jamnalal Baja] who for twenty years was 
a member of this Committee, the Working Committee and was also the 
treasurer of the Congress, and who had set an example of Bclffess and silent 
sacrifice for the public good. In particular, he had devoted himself to con- 
structive national activities and built up numerous institutions which are today 
the living symbols of his great ability, seli-sacrifice and capacity for organisation. 
In his death the country has lost a great and true servant and a leader, and 
Congressmen have been deprived of a dear comrade whose counsH was allies 
precious, and who was as a brother to the many who worked witli him. The 
Committee send their sincerest sympathy to Brimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the 
other members of Beth Jamnalal Bajaj’s family. 

Rejection of Cripps’ Proposals 

Shri Rajendra Prasad then moved the following resolution on the draft 
proposals of the British government. The resolution w'as seconded by Mr. Asaf 
Ali 

*The All India Congress Committee having considered the resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment brought by Bir Stafford. Cripps and the cores] >ondence between him 
and the Congress President endorses and approves the decision of the Working 
Committee.” * 
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The resolution was passed with only four members dissenting. 

Two members from the Punjab, Sardar Pratap Singh and Oopal Singh 
Qaumi sought permission to move an amendment to that part of the resolution 
on Grippe’ proposals that dealt with the point of non-accession of the provinces 
to the Indian union. The President held the amendment out of order. He 
said that the Working Committee resolution should be either accepted or rejected 
as a whole. 

Banned Besolutions 

The Committee passed two resolutions as recommended by the Working 
Committee. 

(1) The lesson of Bangpon and lower Burma. (II) Evacuated lands and 

the behaviour of soldiers. 

The Government of India issued the following notification banning the 
publication of these two resolutions by the Press : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defence of India Buies, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication, by any printer, publisher or editor in 

British India, of the whole or any portion of the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress adopted at Allahabad on the '^8th 
April, 1942, beginning with the words : — *‘'The ' Committee has noted the recent 
extraordinary happenings in Burma and notably in the city of Bangoon” 
and ending with the words : ”In particular all panic should be avoided even 
though those in authority give way to it”. 

In exercise of the powers provided by clause <b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defence of India Buies, the Central Government is pleased to 

S rohibit the printing or publication by any printer, publisher or editor in 

•ritish India of the whole or any part of that portion of the second Besoln- 

tion of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress adopted at 
Allahabad on April 28th which begins with the words "the Committee has 
also noted with dismay” and ends with the words "must be resisted by the 

people at all costs.” 

Evacuees and Befugees from Malaya and Burma 
The Committee passed the following resolution on ^Evacuees and Befugees 
from Malaya and Burma 

The All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation the 

arrangements made for andf the treatment accorded to evacuees and refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India. The officials whose business and duty it 
was to protect the lives and interests of the people in their respective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running away from their 
post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leaving the vast majority of the 
people wholly uncared and unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacuation 
as were made were meant principally for the European population and at 
every step racial discrimination was in evidence. Because of this and also 
because of the utter incompetence, callousness and selfishness of those in 
authority, vast numbers of Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost 
all they possessed but have also undergone unimaginable sufferings, many dying 
on the way from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks 
from anti-social elements. 

Bacial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where sp^ial 
arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans while Indians 
were left almost uncared for ; in the according of special facilities for tiRns- 
port and travel to the Europeans and Eurasians ; and in the general treatment 

f iven to Indians and non- Indians along the routes and at the various camps, 
n particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of a safer and more con- 
venient route being practically reserved for non -Indians, while Indians were 
forced to travel by a longer, more difficult and more dangerous route. 

The Committee is aware that recently some alterations have been made 
in these arrangements and that Indians are now being brought over by air 
from Myitkyina, and can also avail themselves of the safer land route m 
limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuees and refugees on the Indian 
side of the border though somewhat better now is still far from satisfactory. 
But from all reports the conditions at the base camps for evacuees in Burma 
are highly unsatisfactory and the worst sufferers there are Indians. The Coin- 
mittee calls upon the Government of India to make all necessary arrangements 
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for the speedy evacuatioii from the unoccupied zone in Buma of all Indians 
who wiw to be bo evacuated. Suitable Indians, official and non-officiid, 
Bhonld be appointed to supervise and look after the interests of Indians in 
the Imse and other evacuation camps and routes used by evacuees. The Com- 
mittee trusts that non-official relief agencies will be permitted to send workers 
and doctors all along the Manipur route from Dimapur to Tamu and 
beyond to the base camp on the Burma side, as well as to Myitkyina, which 
is the air base for refugees. 

The problem of the evacuees and refugees from Burma is not solved by mere- 
ly bringing them to India. Every effort should be made to find suitable work for 
them in existing establishments or on the land, or regular semi-permanent camps 
should be started where productive work for wages is organised. 

The Committee expresses its appreciation of the fine service rendered to the 
evacuees by various non-official relief orgnuisations and by their voluntary workers. 
The Committee calls upon the Indian public to extend all possible help to the 
evacuees, and particularly all employers to provide employment for as many of 
them as possible. The Committee also extends its warm welcome to all those 
Indians who have returned to the homeland in these distressing circumstances and 
assures them of its deep sympathy and anxious interest in their cause. 

Non-Violbnt Non-Co-operation 

Shri Govind Ballabh Pant moved the following main resolution of the Session. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Rajendra Prasad : — 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals spon- 
sored by Sir Stafford Grippe, the All India Congress Oommitt.ee has to declare 
afresh India’s policy and to advise the people in regard to the action to be under- 
taken in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Gripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust ot that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated 
that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist government and refuses 
to recognise the independence of India or to part with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to nazism and fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have deter- 
mined her own policy and might have kept out of the war, though her sympathies 
would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If, however, cir- 
cumstances had led her to join the war, she would Imve done so as a free country 
fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organised on a popular 
basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and with inti- 
mate contacts with the people. A free India would know how to defend herself in 
the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Itidion army is in fact an 
offshoot of the British army and has been maintained till now mainly to hold 
India in subjection. It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The essential difference between the imrerialist and the popular conceptions of 
defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast man-power of India herself is not utilised for the purpose. 
India’s past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interests and danger- 
ous to tne cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is signi- 
ficant and extraordinary that India’s inexhaustible man-power should remain un- 
tapped, while India develops into a battleground between foreign armies fighting on 
her soil or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for 
popular control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be dis- 
posed of by foreign authority. 

The A. I. C. C. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through her 
own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis, as well as the experi- 
ence of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Gripps, make it impossible for the Gon- 
greBB to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even in a partial measure, 
British control and authority in India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain muat abandon 
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her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that India can deal 
with Britain dr other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of the 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes place, it must be resisted. Buch resis- 
tance can only take the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Govern- 
ment has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in any other 
way. The Committee would, therefore, expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance 
to them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bribes. If he wishes to take 
possession of nur homes and our fields we will refuse to give them up even if we 
nave to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the 
invading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstrating our non-co-operation with the invader. Judging from their attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 
They desire our help only as slaves^ a position which we can never dccepU 

The success of such a policy of non-co-operation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress cons- 
tructive programme, and more especially the programme of self-sufiiciency and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

Amendments Moved 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution. Most of them were, how- 
ever, withdrawn before voting. The two amendments moved by Dr. Ashraf and 
Sajjad Zaheer were voted upon and rejected by an overwhelming majority. Only 
four votes were recorded in their favour. 

The two amendments are as follows:— 

Add in paragraph 3 after Indians participation in the imperialist phase of’. 

Delete in para 3 line 6 after *her own policy’ the words "and might have 
kept out of the war though” and substitute "she would join with the people of 
Ghina, U. 8. S. B., America and Britain etc., to fight the menace of Fascism.” 

K. M. Ashraf 

Delete in paragraph 6 the words "expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation” and substitute "an all-out national resistance by 
every possible means.” 

Delete in para 6 from "such resistance auy other way.” 

Sajjad Zaheer 

Dr. Choitram QidwanVs amendment that in para 6 last line delete the words 
"beyond our non-interference” and substitute "except as slaves” was adopted by 
the Working Committee with a variation in phrasing. The words in italics repre- 
eent the amendment adopted by the Working Committee. The resolution was 
passed by the Committee. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

The A. I. C. C. ofiSce received notice of six non -official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting of the A. I. 0. G. The resolutions were arranged according 
to ballot. 

The President received a requisition signed by fifty-one members of the A. I. 
C. C. requesting that special permission be given for the following resolution to be 
moved at the A. I. C. C. 

*Tbe A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by giv- 
ing liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different states and provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

The President in view of the importance of the subject as also the number of 
Bignatories to the requisition permitted the resolution to be moved when the non- 
official resolution on the same subject notified by Sbri K. Santanam came Up for 
consideration before the Committee. The President observed that the two resolu- 
tions will be voted upon separately, but the debate will be a joint one. The non- 
official resolution given notice of by Bhri K. Santanam was as follows 

Congress and Muslim League 

"The All India Congress Committee notes with deep regret that the attempts 
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to diteblisli a National Government for India to enable her to face the problema 
ariring out of the present grave situation have failed and that as a result of this, 
Nationalist India has been placed in a dilemma. It is impossible for the people to 
think in terms of nentrality or passivity during an invasion by an enemy power. 
Neither is it practicable to organise an effective defence, independently and unoo- 
ordinated with the defence measures of the Government. It is absolutely and 
urgently necessary in the best interests of the country at this hour of peril to do 
all that Congress can possibly do to remove every obstacle in the way of establiah* 
ment of a national administration to face the present situation ; and. therefore, 
inasmuch as the Muslim League has insisted on the recognition of the right of 
separation of certain areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the wishes 
of the people of such areas, as a condition precedent for united uatiot^al action at 
this moment of grave national danger, the A. I. C. C. is of opinion that to saorifioe 
the chances of the formation of a^Natioiml Government at this grave crisis for the 
doubtful advantage of maintaining a cotaroveiHv over the unity of India is a moat 
unwise policy and that it has become necessary* to chooHc the lesser evil and ac- 
knowledge the Muslim JiCague's claim for svparatioii, should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing a constitution for India and thereby remove 
all doubts and fears in this regard, and to invite the Muslim League for a consul- 
tation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and securing the installation of 
a National Government to meet the present emergency.’* 

Considering the circumstances in which the resolution came up before the A. I. 
G. C. the president allowed Shri Rajagopalachariar to move the resolution. 8hri JT. 
Santanam seconded it. The debate on the two resolntions lasted for three hours 
at the einl of which they were voted upon. 'I'iie resolution moved by Bajagopala- 
eharHar was defeated, members voting against it and 15 membere voting for it. 
The resolution given notice of by the 50 requisitionists and moved by Bhri Jagat 
Narayan Lai was passed, 92 voting for and 17 voting against it. 

Giving permission for the resolution moved by 8bri Jagat Narayan Lot, 
the President gave it as his opinion that the resolution in no wav contradicted the 
position taken up by the Working Committee at Delhi with regard to the question 
of tile demand for the partition of India made bv the Muslim League and 
incorporated iu the resolution dealing with Sir Stafford's araft proposals. 

The other non-o(Iicial resolution notified by Shri AT. Santanam and to be 
moved by Shri Rajagopalachariar, which could not be taken up for consideration 
owing to lack of lime is as follows : 

Formation of PoruLAu Government in Madras 

“ Whereas the Presidency of IMndras has been seriously affected by the conditions 
resulting from the Japanese aggression and the lives of the people are subjected 
to growing dislocation and it is suicidal for the present and disnstrons for the 
future, for the people*8 representatives to remain passive and allow the present 
authoi Italian administration to function under such circuinslances, and whereas 
it is desirable to make every effort to secure such conditions as may enable the 
people effectively to offer resistance to the aggressor and inspire them for all the 
saiu'ifice involved in the defence of the mother-land, the Alt India Congress Com- 
mittee authorises the Congress Legislative Party In Madras to accept responsibility 
of Government if invited to do so, and further advises them to invite the Muslim 
League to j>articipate in such respoiiBibility and assist in the formation of a popular 
government for .the province,” 

A. 1. C. C. Circulars 

The following Circulars were issued by Bj. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees - 

Circular No. S.-^February 7, 1942 

Please send us the following information : 

1 (1) The total number of satyagrahis still in jail in your province. The 
satyagrahie are (0 Those who offered satyagraba and were arrested (tt) Those 
who were approved by Gandhiji but dit not offer satyagraba and were arrested 
under some section of the D. I. R. 

(2) The total number of other political prisoners in jail in your province. 

If possible please send us the names and other particulars of these prisoners. 
In what prisons are they at present ? If there ia any alleged reaion for their 
non-release from any source that also may be mentioned. 

II. I hope our circular No. 1 in which certain euggeetiona for the speedy 
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working of the constructive programme were made is under your active oonsidera* 
tion. Please let us know what steps have been taken so far to implement the 
A. I. C. C. instructions. To enable you and us to record the progress of work from 
month to month you will do well to make a survey of tue existing Congress 
organisation and the constructive work going on now in the province. You may 
get statistics from each district under (to suggest only a few) the following heads 

(1) The number and strength of Congress Committees working in each district. 
(2) Constructive centres organised by Congressmen in rural or urban areas. (3) 
Villages where * there are no Congress Committees functioning or are without 
active Congressmen. (4) The number of spinners, (apart from professionals). 
(5> The special difficulties that the district is experiencing in organising spinning, 
carding, weaving etc. Is cotton locally cultivated ? (6) The crops sown in the 
district. The proportion of Jood crops to money crops. (7) The general economic 
condition of the people especially the peasantry. (8) Any special facilities in the 
district or part of the district for any handicraft. (9) The social and economic 
condition of Harijaus. Any Harijan Congress worker in the district ? (10) Hindu- 
Muslim relations. (11) Cither minorities such as Christians, Sikhs etc. (12) Any 
volunteers uniformed or otherwise iu the district and their work. (13) The part 
our women-folk are taking in the various constructive activities of the Congress. 

You will find tliat the collection of this data will enable you to carry on 
more effectively and systematically the work that we have undertaken to face the 
present emergency. Millions have to participate in this work. To secure the 
intelligent co-operation of the millions, our workers have to have a clearer and 
wider perspective than they have shown hitherto. Work carried on in a perfunctory 
and haphazard manner will not produce lasting results. The times that we are 
passing through will brook neither sloth nor inefficiency. All Congressmen have to 
oestir themselves and accept responsibility for some definite, solid piece of work. If 
^we all do our duty, we need have no uneasy fears as to the future. The Congress 
today and for that matter every Congressman is faced with a crucial choice. The 
organisation and its component parts have to live up to their faith and affect the 
future or perish. 

We can, if we keep alert and vigilant, wrench strength and unity out of the 
dangers encompassing us today, Danger infuses fresh life and vigour iu the brave. 
All our Congress committees iiave to be compact, business-like bodies and their 
members active Congressmen. Where necessary individuals should be put in charge 
of sectiojiB of work. 

No changes in tlie Congress constitution are necessary for activising Congress- 
men and Congress Committees. What is needed is a change in our outlook, in our 
way of doing things. Those who cannot adapt themselves to the call of the time 
will best serve the Congress by resigning from the Committees. Let our commi- 
ttees consist exclusively of active Congressmen. 

Ilf. It is my considered view that every P. C. C. executive should invite the 
secretaries of allied Congress organisation in the province such as the secretaries of 
the Provincial branch of the A. S. A., and A. T. V. A., and A. T, Harijan Sangh, 
the A. I. Talimi Sangh etc., to their meetings. The P. C. C.’s will find the presence 
of those secretaries helr>ful in chalking out their own scheroes of constructive acti- 
vity. The secretaries of these organisations when invited must be considered mem- 
bers of the P. C. C. executive. Maulaiia Sahib is in agreement with this sugges- 
tion of mine. 'Fhe U. P. P. C. C. has already adopted it. 

You are requested to send us the information that we have asked for in this 
circular and in our circular No. 1 as soon as possible. 

Please send copy of this circular to all District Congress Committees. 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

Circular No, 6 — February SS, IBiH. 

Inter-provincial consultation and co-ordination are necessary and helpful in 
normal times. They are more so during these anxious times. Various problems 
face Us today. Each P. C. C. has got a plan of its own to meet ^ the common 
problems and problems peculiar to itself. Under these circumstance it would be of 
advantage if select active workers from provinces could meet^ together, comwe 
notes and benefit by mutual experience^ This will not only give them valuable 
information but enable them where possible to pool their resources. 

. Periodical meetings of representatives of all provinces, some of them very fsr- 
flung, ill one place though desirable would not be possible, especially^ in these days 
of travel difficulties. The expenses involved would also be considerable. It iii 
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iheiii^e, suggested that the following Begions of eoulkuous pxovineet may be 
loriiliBa for in ter- provincial consultation and collaboration. 

(1) Assam, Bengal, Utkal. 

g) Bihar, United Provinces, Mahakoshal, Ajmer-Merwara* 

(3) Punjab, Bind, Frontier, Delhi. 

Uujerftt, Bombay, Maharashtra, Karuatak. 0. P. (Marathi) Vidarbha. 

(5) ianul Nadu, Andhra, Kerala. 

It would be desirable to hold one meeting a month of each of these Begiona* 
If that is not possible, at least one meeting in two months should be held. &udi 
province may send anywhere from one to three representatives to the meeting of its 
Region. 1 may add that the purpose of these Regional meetings can be served 
only if the representatives selected are the provincial presidents, secretaries or active 
field workers who have a personal knowledge of the difficulties, resources and me* 
thods of work in their respective pj'ovinces. 

1 should like you in collaboration with the provinces in your Region to 
arrange the first Regional meeting as soon as possible. 1 or some other representa- 
tive of the A. I. 0. C. would like to be present to facilitate work. I woulo, there- 
fore. request you to inform me as soon as possible of the dates during which it 
may be possible for you to settle in consultation with each other a meeting of your 
Region. 

I suggest that the following provinces may in each of the five Begions take 
initiative and set the machinery of consultation in motion to the end that the first 
meetings may be called as soon as possible. Biibsequent meetings need not be held 
in the same province in the Region. The meeting place may be changed from 
time to time. 

Region 1. Bengal* 

„ 2. United Provinces. 

„ 3. Punjab. 

„ 4. Bombay. 

„ 5. Tamil Nadu. 

If any of the provinces suggested here for taking the initiative in the matter 
is for any reasons not in a position to do so this office may immediately be inform- 
ed 60 that arrangements may be made with some other provinces in the Region, to 
do the needful. 

After these first meetings have been held, it will be possible for us to work 
out co-ordination among the regions themselves. 

Circular No. 7— March 6, lOiS 

You must have read Gandbiji’s leading article in the last issue of Harijan 
dated March let under the caption 'Criminal Assaults’ dealing with danger of 

women being inolcsted by soldiers. Gandhi ji has advised our sisters to bo 
fearleBB and Bclf-reliant. This advice has come none too early. 

Whvsnever there is danger to women’s honour the tendency in our country 

is to segregate them or to remove them to places of safety. This under the 

present circumstances is scarcely a remedy. The danger is daily IncreMing 

and very soon there may be no place of safety anywhere. If for any reasone 
those in authority now are unable to check soldiers from molesting women, 
the position will be much worse, when unfortunately there is an invMlon 
from outside. Moreover, segregation is no remedy. It is likely to make our 

women more timid and helpless than they already are. 

The only way, therefore, is to ask them to be brave and self-reUsnt. 

This can beet be aone by organising them. Tb^ may be invited to participate fully 
in the present programme of the Congress. Fortunately our programme ie anon 
that in working it there can be no difference between men and women. It can 
be carried out as efficiently by men as by women. 

Congress CommiUees are, therefore, rMuested to progressively easooiale 

more and more women with their activities. This may be done by creating in 
the provinces, where they do not already exist, women’s departments or ap^at- 
ing women organisers. The work of these departmenti and organiae» will 
not be different from the general Congress work. It must also be oariled on 

under the general supervision and direction of the Congress Committees ; bnt 
the special charge of the Women’s Department or Organiseif will be to appioaoh 
women, to induce them to take intereet in Oongieee work and itonmily ‘to 
organise them. Every Oongren activity must be helped by an auxiliary loree 
of women. They must fully participate both in the progtamine of natlMl 

38 • 
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•elf-sufficiency and Belf-proieotion. They must have a volooteer org;aiiisa- 
tion of their own. This is tlie only effective way of making them fearless and 
self-reliant. 

Every circular issued from this office must, therefore, be taken to include 
men and women whatever may be the expression used. Specific mention 
will be made if any instructions from this office are meant for men only. 

Circular No» 8,^March B4t 194S 

The Working Committee which met in Wardha on March 17 considered 
the reports of the working of the constructive programme received from provinces. 
The reports revealed that while the work was making steady progress in seme 
provinces no serious beginnings were yet made in others. Constructive pro- 
gramme being the only programme before Congressmen today, the strength 
and efficiency of our organisation will be judged by the extent to which 
Congress committees are able to mobilise their resources for carrying it 
out. A heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders of those who are guiding 
and controlling affairs in the provinces. Things happen or are made to happen 
in the country which tend to distract our attention from our task but we 
must be on our guard. 

The programme placed by the A. I. C. C. before the country, is two-fold : 
(1) Self-protection and (2) self-sufficiency. Fairly detailed instructions with regard 
to both have been issued by this office. It is now up to you to act and supplement 
and amplify them to meet local requirements. What is needed is not mere 
instruction R but further and more intensive effort. 

Self-protection has a double aspect : (t) protection from air raids and (tt) 
protection from internal disorder. Government and semi-government agencies 
are at work for organising protection against possible air raids. It is common 
knowledge that in spite of considerable expenditure government efforts lack 
popular appeal and support. The results achieved, therefore, bear little relation 
to the effort and money spent. For this and other reasons Congressmen can- 
not associate themselves with government-controlled bodies. But it would 
be folly to impede their effort unless what they do is against the A. I. 0. o. 
instructions. The instructions that the official A. B. P. organistions broadcast 
to the people should be studied and such of them as are sound and reasonable 
should be commended to the people for adoption. These instructions may be 
added to by the local Congress committees according to the needs of the local 
situation. 

The Congress has for the last two months been carrying on propaganda 
against fear and panic with considerable effect. Naturally the panic is greatest 
in areas which are in danger by 8ea and Air. The situation in these areas 
has to be closely and constantly studied by local Congressmen and advice 
given to people. The problem of evacuation must be csrefully considered. 
As pointed out by Gandhiji the military authorities would not like at critical 
times to be encumbered with the problems of such of the civil population as 

is not needed in a particular locality. Therefore, those whose everyday business 
does not require them to be in cities that are liable to attack from air and 
sea and those who are afraid, should leave such localities without creating 
confusion and panic. Before they leave they must make sure that they will not create 
problems for themselves and for those with whom they take refuge. There 
is time enough for regulated evacution. Afterwards when actual bombing 
takes place, if the timid and those not wanted begin evacuation in hurry 
they will create problems as in other countries of which we are familiar 

through papers. 

As to protection from internal civil disorder, we have already issued necessary 
instructions. The volunteer organisation that we contemplate for meeting the 
needs of the present situation is broad-based. Our previous volunteer organisations 
were subject to many rules and a fairly severe disciplinary code and were 
confined to Congressmen. This time we have thrown open the doors of the 

organisation to all our countrymen irrespective of political affiliations, the 
only condition being adherence to peaceful methods. Maintenance of peace and 

security is the chief aim of the volunteer organisation. It should not, therefore, 
be difficult to realise that this can be achieved only through peaceful means. 
No countryman of ours can have any reasonable objection to subscribing to 
this perfectly obvious and necessary condition. We are happy to note that the 
response to Oongress call in this direction has been ample and spontaneous. 
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drive, therefore, to enlist members of sll eommunitiee and all political 
parties for the volunteer organisation should be further intensified* llie orga« 
Dilation should be split up into units of ten or twenty, eaoh in charge of a 
meiballa in the city or of a village or part thereof in rurid areas. The units 
should mainly confine themselves to the service and protection of their respective 
localities. They should be in constant touch with the people. They should 
try to serve them in every way. They should help in organising mohalla 
meetiDgs and otherwise carrying on the constructive programme. Their chief 
duty, of course, will be the maintenance of peace in the mohalla, prevention 
of disorder, and in the event of any disorder breaking out, protecting the people^ 
Volunteers should be animated by community of feeling and unity of purpose* 
At night they should learn to watch and guard their respective localities. 
All this will give our people a sense of security, a common purpose and common 
action. It will give us and the ‘people necessary training for co-operation and 
self-help. 

The programme of self-sufficiency has been explained time and again by 
Gandhiji. Each passing day emphasises the urgency of carrying out this pro- 
gramme with speed and thoroughness. Conditions approaching starvation and 
nakedness, semi-atarvation and unemployment have been the lot of many 
for a long time past. But the war lengthening out, many more have been 
thrown out of work and the earnings of many others have considerably dimini- 
shed. Conditions will go on progressively deteriorating. The new taxation 
imposed by the central and provincial governments has added to the already 
great misery of the masses and hit hard the lower middle classes. Therefore, 
if the situation is not controlled, it will lead to all manner of highly 
undesirable consequences. It can be controlled only by the programme 
of *Belf -sufficiency*. Many items in the programme require technical ability. 
Happily we have organisations carrying on this work for the past many years. 
They are technically equipped for the tasks they have unaertaken. The All 
India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Association 

may be drawn upon for whatever technical advice and assistance is needed. 
Their co-operation and supervision should be sought. 'J'his will impose new 
duties and new tasks upon these organisations. The existing staff may not be 
able to cope with these. But if Congress Committees take np the self-sufficiency 
programme in earnest we have no doubt the A. I. B. A. and A. I. V. 1. A. 
would willingly do their part. We bad complaints from Congressmen and 
Congress Committees that the A, I. 8. A. is half-hearted in its response to 
their needs. Many of these complaints are based on ignorance. The A. 1,8. A. and 
A. I. V. I. A. branches are subject to definite rules and work under serious finaneial 
and other limitations. They cannot be as swift in their response to our demands 
as Congressmen would wish them to be. While we are putting ourselves in 

touch with the A. 1. 8. A. and A. I. V. I. A. headquarters, you will please 

get into touch with the provincial branches and devise a technique of mutual 
co-operation. I hope you have carried out the suggestion I made in one of 
my previous circulars that provincial secretaries of the A. I. 8. A., A. T. V. I. A., 

Harijan Bevak Sangh, Hindustani Talimi Baugh, and the Women’s Department 
should be associated with your proviucial executive. 'J'his should greatly facilitate 
mutual co-operation. 

There is groat paucity of trained workers in Khadi village industry and 
village work. The best thing under the circumstances for you will be to send some 
intelligent young men to Wardha to join the institutions started by the A. I. V. I. A. 
and A. I. 8. A. for training workers. The expenses at Wardha for a student do not 
exceed Rs. 15/- per mouth, all told. The A, I. V. 1. A. secretary, 8ri Kumarappa 
has assured us that he will be willing to accept responsibility for the 
training of all those who are sent to the central institution of the 

association at Wardha. I have no doubt that the A. I. 8. A. secretary 
will allow similar facilities. The expenses of course will have to he 
met by the P. 0. C. sending out workers for training. Fot parti- 
culars ox the training you will please correspond with the secretaries of the 
two associations at Wardha. Whenever there are provincial centres for trsining 
I am sure those in charge of them will welcome workers selected by the 
P. 0. 0. for receiving training. 

Please note the following directions for your office : 

(1) Bend us a detailed report of the work done in yotxr province every 

month, if not every fortnight. 
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(2) Send a report of your work to all proTinoee. Other proTincee will 
aend yon theire. Tbie exchange of reports will keep the provinces in touch with 
one another and give von valuable suggestions* 

(3) Send us copies of the circulars that you issue from time to time. 
II the circulars are written in languages other than Hindustani or English 
please send us their Hindustani or English renderings. 

(4) You shonld appoint inspectors who will go round, see the work and 
sabmit reports* 

(5) Send copies of our circulars, unless they concern you exclusively, to 
district Oongress committees in your province. TVe have complaints from 
some districts that they are in ignorance of the instructions that we send to 
the province. Please acknowledge receipt. 

National Week — April 6 — 13 

The General Secretary^ A. L C, C., iaaiied the following appeal in connection 
with the ^National Week^ on the SSth. March 294S 

The National Week will be soon on us. It has been obseWed every year 
since 1919* It commences on April 6 when the nation inaugurated a non- 
violent mass struggle for the redress of its many end grievous wrongs and 
the attainment of Puma Swaraj. From this day the nation looked to itself, 
it looked inward* It renounced the enervating idea of salvation achieved 
through the help and (goodwill of outside agencies. It inaugurated the era of 
self-rdiance and national purification through work, suffering and sacrifice. 
The giant rose from its agelong slumber and determined to cast off the cobweb 
aecumulation^ of centuries of social superstition and economic and political 
slavery* . It determined to cast off disease, squalor, inequity, poverty, and slavery 
in one vast united effort of an awakened people. 

This day also witnessed the ghastly massacre of the Jallian walla Bagh 
wherein Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood mingled to cement unity in common 
calamity* From the blood^aked earth of Jallian walla Bagh, began a struggle 
which has been ever since widening in depth and volume. The country has 
witnessed the rise of the masses of Indian humanity to the realisation of their 
inherent strength. 

The National Week has always been marked by the renewal of our general 
determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self-purification 
through the intensive carrying on of the constructive programme. In the words 
of the sage at Sevagram the fulfilment of this programme is the sure key to 
Swaraj. Jjet the week, therefore, witness a fresh determination by all Congress- 
men and Congress Committees to do their utmost to carry out the manifold 
items of this programme. Let this week be dedicated to the double need of 
the hour, the need for self-protection and self-sufficiency. It is not enough 
today, as in the past, to organise sales of Khadi. It is more necessary that 
we lay emphasis on the production of Khadi through spinning carried on in 
each locality and in every house. Let people in their thousands determine to 
learn all the processes of cloth making leading up to spinning. Let a day in 
the week be set apart to the sacred task of Hindu-Muslim unity. Let another 
day be consecrated to the purge of the sin of untouchability. Let every 
day see the intensification of the life-giving national constructive activity. 

We may also not forget that the message of Swaraj through our own 
effort and not through outside agencies, is carried to every hamlet and home 
in India* Let. therefore, everyday of the week dawn with Prabhat Fheris. 
Let every day end with national songs, processions and mass meetings where 
our determination to achieve Puma Swaraj is ever renewed. In this hour of 
temptation and trial let us rely upon ourselves and on the guiding Peity that 
rules the destinies of men and nations. Thus shall we dispel the 
clouds of despondency that darken the Indian horizon today. Thus shall we 
drive away the craven fear and panic. Thus shall we assert our manhood and our 
right to live as free and honours nation. 

Work for Women in the Emergency Period 

The women's department of the A. /• C. C* has since January last issued a 
series of circulars to the P. C, CJs womens department about work by and among 
women* The latest circular is given here under the signature of 8m» Suehiia 
jDevi, Seeretray, Women's Dept., A* I* C. C* 



1 WOMEN’S WOBS: IN Elf£BGBKOt PEBIOD M 

With the approach of war nearer India, new problems are arising every 
day^ It is becoming increasingly difficult to lead normal lives and carry on 
norihal activities. The Congress Committees have been asked to readjust their 
activities to new conditions. I have been approached by women from several 
provinces to suggest ways and means to meet the present oifficulties. The greatest 
need of the hour is to take stock of the situation and organise. The recently 
published article of Mahatmaji in ‘Harijan’ on 'Criminal assault* draws our 
attention to a sinister side of the dangers tiiat threaten us. We have to prepare 
ourselves to meet such and other emergencies with wisdom, courage and fortitude^ 
It is not possible for individual and isolated women to do anything effective. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is for men and women to organise themselves 
and work in co-operation with each other and to help to allay panic, preserve 
peace and order, arrange for the safety of women and children, meet the economic 
situation arising out of the shortage of grains and other commodities. 

The following are some of the suggestions for organising women. 

The Problem of Panic 


A vast majority of them being illiterate, women aie prone to believe false 
and fantastic rumours afloat. They are, therefore, likely to sufler from exaggerated 
fears. Nervous and panic stricken women upset the whole hoiisehoid. 1'hey 
destroy its morale. Therefore, it is essential to arrange for the spread of correct 
information. Alarming rumours must be promptly denied. This can best be 
done by holding at regular intervals, mohalla meetings of women where they 
should Be given the correct available information. Whenever necessary information 
may be given through hand bills and periodical bullot|nB. 

(2) Volunteer Corps 

A strong volunteer corps of women should be organised. They should be 
taught aimple drill, first aid, the art of self-protection in an emergency etc. Much 
of the work of organising women can be done through this volunteer crops. It 
should render whatever help it can to women and children leaving the town 
or refugees coming in. 

(3) Committees 

In the case of towns there should be a central town Committee with branches 
in each mohalla. This committee through its branches should (a) convey to each 
home the day-to-day instructions of the local Congress Committee, {b) collect 
information regarding the difliculties of the mohalla and convey them to the 
CoiigresB Committee, (c) arrange to teach spinning to the mohalla women, (d) 
arrange lectures on useful general information, (e) organise a short course of 
physical culture with special emphasis on bow to ward off persotinl assaults, (0 
find out cases of assaults and oppression on women, explain tu the victims that 
such incidents are not to be kept secret under false ideas of modesty and honour, 
give publicity to such incidents and render help in bringing the criniinals to book, 
be they civil or military, {g) keep in touch with men volunteer corps to be able 
to ask for assistance in any emergency. 

(4) Problem of Grain Shortage 


Through the mohalla committees women must be given information about 
different substitutes when one kind of grain is running short. They roust be 
warned against evils of individual hoarding. They should be taught the value of 
simple yet wholesome and nourishing meals and advised to give up wasteful 

habits in food. ...x „ ^ 

(5) Problem of Clothing 


The shortage of clothing which may come In the near future has to be tackled 
from now. Women can do a great deal in this direction. The mohalla committees 
should make arrangements to teach carding, spinning, sliver making. It can arrange 
to supply charkhas and cotton, take the yarn spun and arrange for the weaving 
of clotD. Unemployed local weavera are found everywhere today. These can be set 
up in their trade again, by means of the yarn supplied by the women’s committees* 
It is quite possible that all these activities may be beyond the scope of a 
particular organisation. In that case particular items may he taken up by the 
different committees. It must be understood that organisation and work means 
strength, care should be taken to see that women’s organisations work in co- 
operation with the other branches of the Congress organisation. In all that we do 
we should be ready and willing to have help from men. 
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Medical unit for Relief of Evacuees 

President’s Appeal 

The Congress President, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad issued the following 
statement on the g$th, April 1942 

“The Government of India have accepted oar offer to organise and send a full 
medical unit with helpers and volunteers and equipment along the Manipur 
Road to Sittang in Burma to give help to the evacuees and refugees coming to 
India. We are, therefore, taking immediate steps to organise such a unit and 
Dr. Bidban Chandra Bo3[i Chairman, Civil Protection Sub-committee, has been 
requested to organise it in co-operation with the non-official relief organisations. 
This unit will consist 6f 8 doctors. 8 compounders, 2 sanitary inspectors. 40 
sweepers and personal attendants with medical stores and equipment. The sending 
of this unit will cost a considerable sum of money but the object is such that I 
am sure sufficient funds will be forthcoming. The need is immediate. I appeal, 
therefore, for donations for this medical unit and for relief work among the 
evacuees coming from Burma. Donations should be sent to the A. I. C. C. Office, 
Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, or to Messrs. Bachhraj & iCo., Ltd, 5, Mahatma 
Gandhi Boad, Bombay, or to 6hri Brij Mohan Birla, Treasurer, Civil Protection 
Bub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Birla Park» Ballygunje, 
Calcutta. 


The All Parties Leaders’ Conference 

Third Session — New 2Jelhi^21st. & 29nd, FEBRUARY 1942 
The Presidential Address 

The third session of the All Parties Leaders’ Conference was held ^at 
Kew Delhi on the 21st February 1942 under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Those present included Mr. M. B. Aney, Bir Moliomed Yakub, Dr. B. G. 
Moonje, Knnwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Sir B. P. Paranjpye, Bir C. B. Mehta and 
members of the Central Legislature, including officials and Europeans. 

After Sardar Sobha Singh, Chairman of the Beception Committee had wel- 
comed the delegates, Bir Jagadish Frassad read messages from Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, 
Bir P. S. Hivaswami Aiyar, Sir B. Badhakrishnan and others wishing the Con- 
ference success. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru then delivered his presidential address 
in the course of which he said : — 

I desire to thank you for asking me once again to preside over this session 
which I look upon as a continuation of the sessions of the Conferences held at 
Bombay in March last and at Poona four months later. Since July when we met 
at Poona, events have happened both inside the country and outside, the meaning 
and signihcance of which cannot be ignored by any thinking person, though I 
admit that their interpretations may be different in different quarters. 

When this Conference met for the first time in Bombay, it did not profess to 
advocate any scheme of a permanent constitution for India. .We recognised that 
that should be left over to the verdict of the country under more peaceful times 
and that meanwhile we should direct our energy by pressing for changes in the 
system of administration during the interim period so as to enable the country to 
do its best in support of war-efforts. All our recommendations and demands were 
inspired by that feeling. 1 have naturally followed the course of criticism with 
close attention. 1 believe 1 may fairly say that in India we received a very subs- 
tantial measure of support from the press generally. It is true that in some gar- 
ters we were represented— or shall I say misrepresented— as the agents of the Con- 
gress or the Hindu Babha or possibly both. 1 repudiated this charge at once: 1 do 
repudiate this charge and this insinuation once again. We have not sailed under 
false colours. We did not profess, and do not profess, to represent any of the 
political organisations which are occupving the stage of public affairs in India. As 
a collection of individuals entitled to hola and express opinion on the present 
sitaaUon in India and the future, we deemed it our duty at the previous Conrerepce, 
and we deem it our duty at this Conference, to say what in our opinion is best 
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ablated to aarve tike immediate object in vieWi to seve thie eonntr; from thoee 
(UiMters which I think will be the inevitable consequence of that prolonged and 
dSiHorable disunity which has disfigured our public life during the last few years 
and which in my opinion is threatening the integrity and the present safety of the 
cduntry as well as the fruition of its aspirations in the future. I was also glad to 
notice that our recommendations received a considerable measure d support in the 
English press and in Parliament, but I shall be untrue to myself if 1 were to 
disguise my feeling of disappointment at the inability of those in power In England 
to understand our point of view or to make an adequate and timelv response to 
our recommendations and demands which have always been conceived in a spirit 
of true service to the country and true friendship to England. 

Expansion op Executive Council 

There was tardy and partial recognition of our demands. Between April and 
July last year we knew nothing as to whether any part of our demands was going 
to be accepted. It was shortly before we met at Poona that the announcement was 
made that eight Indian members would be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. I am free to confess—and I said so then— that the selection was excel- 
lent, and I do not see any reason why we should condemn these good men and 
true, merely because they do not happen to belong to the two major political par- 
ties. Our demand has been that during the period of the war tlie Executive 
Oovernmeiit shall be responsible to the Crown, that is to say, not removable by an 
adverse vote of the Legislature. Technically it may be open to the objection that 
the National Qoverninent to be national, must be responsible to the Legislature, 
but two considerations have always weighed with me. namely (1) that these are 
war times when normal constitiitioiml ideas have got to be adjusted to the urgen- 
cies of the occasion, and i2) that we do not want it to be said that in the guise 
of establishing National Government, we have sought to concentrate all political 
power in the hands of any particular community or set of polithdans. 'J'he Crown 
as a beneficent institution unideniified with any |)olilicaI party or section of the 
community, can be, at a juncture like this, a great uMitiiig force, and we can wait 
until more propitious times before seeking to allocate power into dififerent hands. 
Meanwhile, without being legally responsible to the Legislature, the National 
Government can, in actual practice, hold itself morally responsible to the country 
at large. For all these reasons, I think that these eight gentlemen who joined the 
Executive Council deserved every support even though the Executive Council still 
falls far short of our conception of a National Government. 

And here let me express to you my own regret and sorrow— and I am sure I 
am expressing the collective sense of this gathering— at the death of my revered 
friend, the Bt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari. He was with me at Allahabad on the 22nd 
of December last and met a large nuinber of Hindus and Muslims at my house. 

I had also a long private talk with him, and T can tell yon that I was deeply 
impressed by his earnestness and anxiety to do something to bring about peiuia 
between the different communities and different parties. In his death we have lost 
a wise and sage counsellor. He was a true servant of India — not Muslim India or 
Hindu India but India as a whole— a man of great and varied culture and tolera- 
tion, and altogether a person of great moral infiuence, and we mourn his death 
very sincerely. His name will be associated for ever with his great achievementa in 
the premier state of Hyderabad. If unkind Fate had not taken him away from 
the scene of his earthly labours. I have no doubt that he would have rendered 
enduring services to the Motherland at this juncture, 

Speaking for myself, I think it would not be fair on our part to dismiss men 
like Sir A. Raraaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Aney, Sir Horn! Mody, Sir Sultan Ahmed# 
Dr. £. Baghavendra Bao, Mr. N. R Sarker, and Sir Frroze Khan Noon as men 
who have had no experience or who do not know what the country wants and what 
is best suited to the interests of the country. None of them can be described as a 
job hunter. Some of them, to my knowledge, have joined the Executive Council 
at great personal sacrifice and only out of a sheer sense of duty to the conntty. 
And I am sure that if others belonging to the major political parties had bm 
ready to take upon their shoulders the responsibility which have fallen on theirs, 
they would have been only too glad. It it for this reason that in the speoial 
circnmstancea existing at present, we should do everything to strengthen thdr 
hands, and to treat them, not in anv technical constitutional sense, but in % larger 
sense, as if they were our representatives, the custodians of oor welfare and our 
honour, and the exponents of our MpiraHons and ambitions. I have hwa told that 
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in some high qnarters the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council has been described 
as having been futile and as having led to no results of an appreciable olutracter. 
1 shall not pit my humble opinion as against these persons, but 1 believe His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself paid them a very high tribute in one of his recent 
Br)e6che8 at Calcutta, That should at any rate silence criticism on the part of those 
who, living in 1942, are still thinking as if they were living in 1929. We all know 
that the limited release of political prisoners was due to their effort and initiative. 
I wish that effort had succeeded in a larger measure and a more graceful manner. 
Speaking for myself. I have no sympathy for revolutionaries of any kind^Commu- 
nist or Fascist, but so long as the crown of martyrdom is put on their forehead, 
they will continue to deflect public opinion from things that matter. 

All Portfolios must be held by Indians 

It must not however, be understood from what I have said above that this 
expansion of the Executive Council meets completely our point of view. No, it does 
not. For I think a truly National Government has yet to be formed— and 
that cannot be formed until the portfolios which are stil withheld from 
Indians are transferred to Indian hands. This is an occasion when blunt truth 
must be spoken even though it may would certain susceptibilities or come as 
a shock to some people. I cannot btlieve that out of four hundred million people 
in this country not one man can be found who can administer the finances of the 
country. Nor can 1 believe that if an Indian* Defence Member were appointed 
at the juncture, he could have committed graver mistakes than those which 
have admittedly been committed by the men in power. The fact of the matter is 
that under the present system you may collect money, you may enlist men in 
the Army, but you do not touch the pride of the country or evoke that enthusiasm 
for common service or those sentiments of national pride or that sense of 
concern for the safety and freedom of the country which can only be created 
when the country knows that the men at the top are its own men. 

I wish to sfteflk with some reserve on these delicate questions in view of the 
situation, but I do wish to say that what is wanted at the present moment is an 

act of courage and faith— aud this is wanted as much on the part of England 

as on the )iart of India. At the back of our minds is undoubtedly the feeling 

that the old policy of distrust of Indians, on the part of England, still survives. 
Similarly there is also a feeling among us that mere pledges, howsoever re- 
peatedly they may be given, will not carry us very far when they are hedged 
in by so many preliminary and indefinite conditions. England has got yet to make 
up its mind as to its future relations with this country and to express it in 

unambiguous language as to our future — a future in which India shall not be 
treated as a dependency but occupy internally and in the councils of the Empire 
and at International and Peace Conferences, a position of honourable equality with 
England and the Dominions. It is my firm conviction that until such a 
declaration is forthcoming, our mental outlook will not change. It is equally my 
strong conviction that iiiitii then we shall not be in a mood to settle our mutual 
differences. 'I'hat we have our differences I do not for one moment deny, 
but that is more or lees true of other parts of the world -and this war bears ample 
testimony to it. It will not do for the British to say : "We are ready to hand 
over power to you, but we do not know to which bands we should commit that 
power.*’ The position is, indeed, very curious. Some of us are dismissed as 
amiable, well meaning people, but persons without any following. Others are 
dismissed because they have got too numerous, too intransigent, and too quarrel- 
some followings. The recent speech of the Duke of Devonshire who happens 
to be the Under-Secretary of State for India convinces me that whoever may 
have learnt or unlearnt from the present trend of events in India and outside, 
the Duke has not. I sincerely hope that he does not represent the settled 
convictions of Whitehall* Lord Hailey has already given a warning against 
the dangers of manoeuvring for position which must be deplored under normal 
conditions and still more deplored under present conditions. If the India 
Office stands discredited to-day in India, it is because of such speeches. They do 
Dot. help the solution of our internal difficulties ; they only tend to inflame 
party or communal tension and to shake our faith in their good intentions. If 
people in authority in England in charge of our affairs cannot utter the right 
word at the right moment, let them at least cultivate the virtue of ^ ailenoe. 
Meanwhile the deadlock continues and the big political parties are sulking in tbeir 
tents, relieving the tension at times by flinging mutual recriminatioDB against 
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a^,oAat or iodulfiiog in dranmi of world fadamtioa O nt loMt n fedomtioB 
of Ajriatio poirors or buUdinfr up other oatUet io the eir« I am bound to say 
mt I have never in m forty-five years of experience seen the average Indian 
Mpg more critical of Government than ai present This may hurt the pride of 
m Government or the officials, but I think they ill serve India and Sngland at 
this Jnncture who, whether they are Indians or Engliihmen, delude themselves 
ijto^a false sense of security or overrate their powers to ride the storm or tali the 
disaffected politicians of one party or another, who are 
inthtolding their co-operation or are critical of the government. I wish my 
friends in England to know— and I have many friends in England who, I am 
sum, will not misunderstand me— that Ehiglaiid must lose no time in taking a bold 
and courageous step as much in her interests as in the interests of India* 
To put It shortly, my conviction is that the time has come when the British 
Government must recognise that in so far as political power is oonoernsd, 
the centre of political gravity shotfld not be Whitehall any longer but Delhi. 

Whitehall Eboime must end 

This is not an occasion for indulging in constitutional quibbling, or to use the 
words of Lord Hailey, for manoeuvring over punctilios. I had at one time the 
honour and privilege of being assoolaM with Lord Hailey in the Government of 
India, and I can say with knowledge that if ever there was a man in the Indian 
Civil Service who. with all his faults and shortcomings, had a touch of statesman- 
ship in him, it was Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey. And his recent speech in 
the House of Lords has once again confirmed my belief. 1 had also the privilege 
of knowing Lord Gatto and coming into touch with him when he was a Member 

of the luchcape Committee. Even at that time he struck me as a man of very 

broad views, and [ can say that the two speeches which seemed to me to have 
some idea of the situation in India and of the needs of the country, were the 
speeches of these two^ noble Ijords. I should not bo surprised if they were 
repudiated b^ those who affect to know the Indian situation more directly and 
more immediately. It is, however, in the spirit of these two speeches that 
1 would like the Indian question to be approached immediately, and if 
it is approached in that spirit and if Delhi can come into its own aa 
against Whitehall, I believe we may look forward to the future with 
greater confidence. I confess I have never been fond of Whitehall. At 

the Kound Table Conference I described the Secretary of State for India 
as the Great Moghul. The Great Moghul of Whitehall at that time was Mr. 
(oow Ix)rdl Bonn. There is another Great Moghul now in Whitehall —and 

Indian history proves that we have got to make distinctions between one 
Moghul and another Great Moghul. In the twentieth century, however, any 
Great Moghul, living six thousand miles away from us, is an anachronism. 
It is therefore that I earnestly press that the big constitutional question ihould 
not oppress the mind of any one at the present moment and that the immediate 
eituation should be dealt with bravely, courageously and in a spirit of confi- 
dence- and this can only be done by an act of self-abdication on the part of 
the Great Moghul at Whitehall .It will not do for anybody in England to tell 
us that political power now is concentrated in the hands of men in authority 
at Delhi. Local administration and authority may be exercised by them, but 
at every step we see the benumbing hand of Wbiteball. 

CONSTITUTIOHAL RULB IN THE PBOVINCBB 

If this is the position at the Centre, what about the Provinces ? We have 
the fact which cannot be denied that six Provinces— some of them bigger than 
some of the countries in Europe— are being administered by Governors under 
Section 98 of the Government of India Act. The fact that Congress Ministers 

bsd no inetification to throw up their offices can be no justification for tlis 

prolonged continuation of the rule of these Provinces autooraifcally by Governors 
under Beetion 93. We may aasume Governors mean well and are doing the 
beat according to their lights to meet the day-to-day situation, but tb;py are 

greatly mistaken if they think that their rule is widely or generally appiwsiated 

or that their lights are not sometimes dim. We saw something of that dimoeH 
at Bhagalpur. I believe the time bat come when constitationsl form of govern- 
ment in the Provinces should be rmtored. Speaking for myieif, I hold very 
strongly that in the InteresU of the Frovices themselves, people shontd be asked 
to scoept ooslition Ministrim daring the period of the war. 1 would make an 
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aarnest appeal to our legialators who are theoretically etill in euw to accept the 
eystem with all ita faults and shortoomiuga as a temporary expedient necessitated 
by war conditions. And I would also make an earnest appeal to them and 
to their leaders to rise superior to petty communal or party or personal Jealousies, 
not to bargain at this juncture for the quantity of representation of each 
community or party, not to place their own community or party above the 
country, to remember that they are Indians first and everything else next, 
and that India is as much the home and concern of one party or community 
as of the other. It almost looks ridiculous that we should be talking of permanent 
constitutional issues— Dominion Status or Independence or Pakistan — or representa- 
tion of this community or that community in the legislatures and cabinetSi 
when the enemy is knocking at our doors. The significance of Malaya, Singa- 
pore and Rangoon should nut be lost upon us, and the siren voices of those 
who broadcast to us from enemy countries, sometimes abusing some of us, 
sometimes encouraging all of us with hopes of freedon and independence, ought 
not delude us. The unfolded tale of Europe— of France, Poland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, countries which were independent until a year 
and a hall ago— should be a warning to us. On the other hand, *the courage and 
the power of resistance shown by China whose honoured and inspiring head 
has just been in our midst and whom, in common with others, we welcome, ought 
to inspire us with hope. Speaking for myself; 1 can tell voii that while I do 
want freedom for this country and a position of hononrable equalit^r in inter- 
naUoual affairs, I do not think we need dissipate our energies in talking of the 
revolution that is to come or of the world federation and so forth, as if it were 
round the corner. Howsoever much we may blame the British for this thing or 
that, for their shortcomings, for their want of pre-vision in starting heavy industries 
in good time, in building up the military strength of the country according to 
moaern standards, in training our young men before the war for eventualities which 
have overtaken us, and howsoever much we may blame each other for our own 
shortcomings, the hour has struck when we should recognise that regrets for the 
past and mutual recriminations will carry us nowhere. On the other band, they 
may infect us with a deplorable spirit of defeatism. We are not at the present 
moment concerned with the past ; we are at the present moment concernea, and 
ought to be concerned with the immediate present. My advice, therefore, is that 
we must coalesce together — and if we cannot compose our differences for ever, we 
must at least call a truce. It may be that the common enemy of us all may i)e 
the common iiispirer of common effort hetwee Indian and Indian and between 
Indians and Englishmen. Let England see things clearly and let India also see 
things clearly. iiCt Kiigiand touch our pride and let India rise equal to the 
occasion. , 

I’ABMiKR's Reply to Leaders’ Appeal 

At the ('.onclusioii of his written speech, Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru read out 
Mr. Churchill’s reply to his appeal and said : 

** I recognise the courtesy of the Prime Minister in sending this reply. I also 
recognise the force of the observations that during the stirring times through 
whi^ we have been passing since 1 sent my cable, probably he required sometime 
before he could make up his roiod to devote his attention to the Indian 
question. 1 also think that it would be discourteous to prejudice his final cou- 
elusions on the other matters which I raised in the telegram which, along with 
my colleagues, I sent to him early in January last. He has said that he would 
let me have a reply latex on. But I desire to make just a few observations. 
The situation as it has developed during the last two months is so urgent that a 
long delay in coming to final conolusious will be disastrous in my humble judg- 
ment to the interests of this country as well as England. Frankly, we have been 

f ressing most of these ideas at this conference since Msrch last and although 
should be the last person to advocate precipitate action, yet the urgency of the 
occasion requires that there should be no unnecessary delay, in March 1941 
when we met at Bombay, the Japanese aggression towards the east was at best 
a matter of speculation, l^o-dsv, you have the fact that the Japanese have 
^errun Malaya and Singapore ana are threatening Burma very seriously, and 
Ood only knows what will happen to the whole coastline from Ohittagong to 
Travancore and Cochin. It is for this reason that we have urged and do urge 
now that some definite steps shouM bo taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
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pott jieut snd courage into the people of Uie country, ao that if the war haa 
to be eonducted as the people’s war, it should be eonduoted on those lines and 
a pneple’s war cannot be conducted wi^ an immobile bureauoracj at the top. 

Home Member’s Bbmabks condemned 

**8ince my arrival this morning, a friend of mine handed over to me a 
eopy of the speech of Sir Reginald Maxwell in the Assembly. 1 wondered 
whether he is in the true line of descent of Home Members represented by men 
like Sir William Vincent. He waxed eloquent in the Assembly about tlm 
dangers of ’'fifth columnist” and defeatists. Let him know that he is after 
all a bird of passage in this country (cheers). Ibis is our country. We have 
got to live here ; we ^ve got to die here; ouy interests are far more vital 
than those of Sir Reginald Maxwell (renewed cheers). I am not a defeatist ; but 
1 should like to put the last ounce of energy resisting the foreign aggressor, 
whether Japan or Germany. 1 wonder Sir Reginald Maxwell ever 
thought that with a speech like the one he delivered he would serve the interests 
of our country or the enemy by encouraging the enemy to believe that India 
is seething with disafTectiou and ready to tall a prey to the eitemy. 

'’Frankly, speeches like this do not serve any useful purpose at this juncture. 
I have said with regard to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he had better 
practise the virtue of silence. May 1 ask this honourable member of the Cavern* 
ment of India, this relic of ancient times unsuited to the present conditions, to 
change his point of view, to adjust himself to present conditions, to come out 
in the midst of the people. I say as a confirmed supporter of the British 
connection : Do not divide India into two or more watertight compartments, 
official and non^official. We meet at homes, at dinners, we talk small things; 
but we never get hear to the rock bottom of things. Frankly, speeches Hke 
this are my despair. The Government of India may feel proud. I certainly 
do not. I only hope and trust that the Indian representative in the Government 
of India, will not take that speech lightly (cheers). 

*’Bir Reginald has asked us to look u)>on this Government as our own Govern- 
ment,*' but speeches like this do not justify us in hoping that this Bo*oalled 
Government aeserves our confidence and it is for this that we nave asked for a 
National Government. 1 wonder whether Hit Reginald Maxwell knows that a great 
countryman of his, Bir Btafibrds Cripps put forward views which we have been 
putting forward and what would have been his fate if he had been in India 
instead of in England. He might have found himself in an internment camp 
(renewed cheers). 

Plea for Abolition of India Office 

”Tbe next thing to which 1 shall refer is the changes brought about by Mr. 
Churchill in the Cabinet. During the last ten years 1 have been a severe critic 
of Mr. Churchill’s Indian policy ; but at the same time with all bis faults and 
shortcomings, with all his failures, I have admired him as very few people have 
admired him, and 1 admire him for the courage he has shown on this occasion. 
I should have been sorry indeed if he had been thrown out of harness. He has 
done the wisest thing in including Bir Btafford Cripps in the Cabinet. But do 
not overrate tlie iufiuence of Bir Stafford Cripps. As against him there may 
be half a dozen men in England who may still be thinking in terms of the 
times beyond recall. 1 also hope that there will be substantial changes in the 
India Office (applause). It stands discredited. 1 do not think since 1858 
when the Office was created, any other Secretary of State has done greater harm 
to India than Mr. Amery has done (cheers). He has practiciuly destroyed 
our faith in Uie good intentions of England. Instead of bringing peace and har- 
mony in the country, and while professing love for the minorities, --and there 
it no greater friend of the minorities than myself— he has done everything be 
can to keep them apart. Iberefore, I sincerely hope and trust that the advioe 

S iven even by the Conservative paper, The Daily Mail, will be accepted by 
Ir. Churchill and a new spirit introduced in the India Office. Frankly, there 
is no need for the India Office to exist. 

SECOl^D DAY— NEW DELHI-Bend. FEBRUARY 194$ 

Preeeedfiiga A ResoliilieDa 
Popular Governments in Provinces 

When the Conference resumed its session on the second day, thettad, FekrEary 
1842, Sir Maharaj Singh moved a resolution expressing the opinion ’’(hat in (hs 
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Frovitteat ilM rule of Gdremors under Section 93 of the OorerDinent of lo^ 
Act ehottid forthwith oeeae and that popular governmeota eojoring pnbllo 
conftdanee should be established.” 

Sir Maharaj Siogh, after recalling amid laughter his days at school in 
England with both Mr. Ohurchill and Mr. Amery, said that Mr. Amery had not 
risen so far as India was concerned to the high expectations raised by his school 
days. Sir Mahara) Singh commented on the present condition in seven provinces, 
where, he said, they had gone back to the year 1880 from the constitutional point 
of view and where some sixty or seventy orores of rupees were being spent with 
out any popular control. The present rule in these provinces was coming to an 
end In October, 1942, and after that, It would have to be continued by parlia- 
mentary legislation or some, change would have to be introduced. '‘We ask ^t 
a change should be introduced now.” “Any reform”, he went on, “is better than 
no change. We recommend Executive Councils in the provinces, not as an alter- 
native in which we had great confidence but because we felt it was better &an 
nothing and the Executive Councils which we had in mind were not Executive 
Oouncila of the old days but those in which a majority of the members had, 
subject to certain exceptions, full power over Government as is the case with the 
Executive Councillors In the Government of India.” He appealed to the Congress, 
even implored them, to restore parliamentary government : they could do so in 
those provinces. “Where there is a will there is a way, if not, necessity often 
finds a way”, he concluded. 

Sir Jagdiah Prasad asked how many Provincial Governors now regretted the 
disappearance of parliamentary government and had any government made an 
authoritative declaration that they would be glad to have popular Ministries back 
again. All that had been said was that until certain parties came to terms it 
was impossible to have National Government, the assumption being that while 
you could not force democracy down the throats of certain section of the people, 
autocracy could be forced down the throat of all sections, 

Bai Bahadur Mekrchand JChanna declared that the resolution raised not a 
peace-time issue but a war-time issue. 

Sir E. P. Paranjpye pointed but that when people like him who had not 
always seen eye to eye with the Congress Governments were coming forward to 
advocate responsible governments in the provinces, it was clear they were doing 
so not with any selfish motive but because they were democratically minded and 
sincerely desired that democratic government should be established as early as 
possible. (Hear, bear). The resolution was adopted. 

Dxmakd for National Government 

The main resolution was moved by the Et, iETon. Mr, M. R, Jayakar. It expressed 
“profound dissatisfaction” that all real power in the Central Government is still 
concentrated in British bands inasmuch as the key portfolios of Defence, Finance, 
Home and Oommunications continue to be withheld from Indians,” the resolution 
called for abandonment at this critical stage of the existing policy of the British 
(^vernment and urged the immediate adoption of the following measures by His 
Majesty’s Govern men t : 

*T. A declaration that India shall no longer be treated as^ a dependency to 
be ruled from Whitehall and that henceforth her constitutional position end 
powers will be identical with those of the other self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth. • « 

”2. During the period of the war the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
shall be reconstructed as a truly National Government functioning on the basis 
of joint and collective responsibility and consisting entirely of non-officials en- 
joy W public confidence and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to 
the Crown, and in regard to defence without prejudice to the position of the 
Oommander-in-Chief as the executive head of the defence forces ; 

”3. The British Government should recognise the right of India to 
representation through persons chosen by the National Government in Allied War 
Councils wherever established and at the peace conference ; 

•‘4. The National Government should be consulted in all matters precisely 
on the same footing and to the same extent as Bis Majesty’s Government consult 
the Dominions.” 

Mr* Jaxakab’8 Spbecb 

Mr. Jayakar commented caustically bn the circumstance that a man of 
status of Mr. Aney, who for 25 years bad been working alongside Lokmanya tiibx» 
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elurga of *lndiaD8 OfcneM'' to if other depertmentt ooaid ml h$ 
odidoiBteied by him or by other Indiene. Referring to the Duke of Devooehiieo 
oliiHf that there was no Impediment In India to the war dfbrt, Mr. Jayelmr bnitmted 
MahaMarat etory of the choices which Arjitna and Doryodhana made #hen 
KllMduia offered them the alternative of his own spiritual and moral toppoft or 
the anpport of his armed men. Arjuna chose Krishna’s own indlfldnal morsl 
support and Duryodhana the support of his armed men. And Ar]ana won. hojpsP*« 
satti Mr. Jayakar, ''that history will not repeat itself. Ihe moral support of Ibla 
eonntry, if obtained, will be a greater support than the support of hired soldlora 
and money. What could be greater than the moral support of a country like 

India which for centuries has put its whole faith in non-violence 7” 

Rewarding General Ghiang Kai-shek’s visit, Mr. Jayakar referred to the belief 
in India that to see a great man was itself an inspiration and quoted an 

Englishman who had watched the Ueneralissimo from a distance at the ceremonial 
piuMe in ^ Delhi. That Englishman had told him, said Mr. Jayakar, that the 

Generalissimo looked on with a sardonic smile as he watched the few tanks that 
passed before him. What he thought to himself nobody would know. Looking 
at the austere face of the Generalissimo mellowed by human sympathy, sala 
the Englishman, he felt that if he was in his presence for three yenrs, bo 
would follow him to the ends of the testimony of a young Englishman. 

General Ghiang Kai-shek’s own words, Mr. Jayakar proceeded, contained a 
note of admonition of the Indian Government, when he said that the united 
people of Ghiiia were fighting this great fight for freedom and millions of Ohinese 
had risen to heights of philosophy and patriotism, courage and endurance, sacrifice 
and resignation. Was the Government of India’s policy likely to create any of 
these qualities in the Indian fighter, asked Mr. Jayakar. 

Jror 150 years the Government had been telling the prople of the country that 
they need not worry about the country’s defences, the British Government was 
there to look after it. What was the position now 7 In a small place like Binga* 
pore, which had been declared once to be immune to all attack, they made the 
oonfesBion that there was no food, no water and no munitions. What guarantee 
did the Government give to the pimple 7 asked Mr. Jayakar, that these "three 
no’s" would not be repeated in this country 7 'This Government”, ho declared, "has 
proved itself absolutely incompeteut to conduct the war without the eo*operatloa 
of the people. We want to tell this Government : 'Move aside. We shall take charge 
of the conduct of the war, before it is too late.” Mr. Jayakar went on to reomi 
that Lord Bryce, after seeing India under official leading strini^B, said while leaving 
the country that he "smelt of gunpowder every where.” A similar admonition was* 
contained in General Ghiang Kai-shek’s farewell messsage in which he eald he 
hoped that the British Government without waiting for demands from the Indian 
people would forthwith grant them real power. The General must have seen, 
commented Mr. Jayakar, that what bad been given was only the semblance of 

S ower. The Geneiid wanted this real power to be given in order that Indiane might 
evelop their spiritual and temporal resources more and more. The General also 
declard that there was no possibility of world peace unless freedom was given to 
Ghina and India. That again was an admonition and a warning to the Brili^ 
Qovemmeut. "I do not know,” said Mr. Jayakar, ’'whether the stories of nigp^ly 
treatment given to the General are true. But it is certain that India did not give 
him the reception which a free India would have given. 

Sir B, P. Singh Boy, supporting Mr. Jayakar’s resolution, said that they wanted 
attainment of Dominion Status through evolutionary processes as It had been done 
in the dominions. Uliis was no novel proposal. Let Jbem bcRin with a conven- 
tion and after the war, let the convention be incorporated in the constitution. All 
agreed that transfer of power to representatives of the people would alone 
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rouse i^pular enthusiasm for participation in war. He concluded that the unitary 
tom of Government in the centre should take Uie place of the iwesent diavdiic 
system of Government. , , , 

Sir Jogendra Singh complained that nothuig had been done to awMwn IIm 
patriotic fervour of Indians. He added that unless people were made to feel it Itae 
utair war there would not be sufficient response. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta held that the Au^t Declaration was hedged in with 
impoBinble conditions that would indefinitely postpone India’s «elHto«niineBt. 
Britishers, he declsrecL had created vested interests to sustain which Hm weie 
putling up all aorta of excuses to repudiate India’s rights. Ho nppidid to Britain 
to yay Sa a gesture which would heal the wounded ieding of Inttnm. 
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Pandit AT. AT. Kunxru saw no reason why the British Government should not nut 
the Federation scheme into operation straightway. He opined if the trusted leamns 
of the country appealed to the people it would have electric effect. He declared 
that the authorities in India were acting in such a way as if they were concerned 
more in idaintaining their domination over the country intact than in winning 
the war. Sardar I7jjal Singh expressed the opinion that Britain had done little to 
prepare them for the defence of the country. He added that the resources of the 
country were so vast that if they were properly tapped and harnessed, India 
would be turned into a great arsenal for democratic countries. Dr. Moonje asked 
Britain to touch the soul and heart of India and give up her mentality of 
distrust Sardar Sant Singh hoped that better counsels would prevail with Britain 
at this critical hour. The resolution was passed. 

Pabsidbnt’s Concluding Bpbbcb 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sanru^ in his concluding remarks, said, “It was eleven 
months ago we conceived the idea of the fight against the solid rock of obstinacy, 
prejudice and shortage of statesmanship. Nevertiaeless, our record is not so poor as 
some imagine. We have not been altogether unsuccessful. From the moment the 
idea of the Conference was mooted, I was strongly of the opinion that there were 
enough parties in the country and that it would be fatal to bring one more into 
existence. I had resolutely refused to walk ifito the trap which Mr. Amery would 
have wished us to walk into, namely, the formation of a middle party. If it should 
have been necessary for me to appear on the platform of any party you would not 
find me wanting. We must steer clear of all political and communal labels. Borne 
of us have been dismissed because we have no following. Others have been dis- 
missed because they have a large following, 

' It was the clear duty of the Government to have brought the different 
parties together. Frankly the Government must identify itself with the national 
sentiments but it has miserably failed in this. Aie there no disagreements between 
the political parties in England ? What about Sir Stafford Cripps, a left-wing 
Labour leader ? He rendered signal service to Britain in Bussia. But for him 
Bussia and England would not have joined. Bo demoralised is the condition of the 
British people here that they challenge our wisdom and our good intentions and 
we are disturbed. I wish my voice reaches them. I wish to dkilare that the first 
thing England has to do is to tell her agents here to identify themselves with us 
and to get over their present mentality which is responsible for the cleavage between 
the various communities. 

“Let Mr. Churchill know that the present Government is existing as a. 
Government because it is independent of out votes. The situation is such that 
I am bound to use blunt language. I will not subscribe to the view that all 
wisdom is confined to the Britishers and all unwisdom to us. The Britisher 
knows much more to destroy by criticism than to construct by helpful suggestions. 
We shall be untrue to England if we do not ask her to realise the danger lying 
ahead. Why should it be assumed we are not alive to the perils of the war ? What 
is the result of our helping them all these months ? We have been reminded 
time out o£ time— as if it is the Bible of Indian politics and it will be heresy 
to depart from it— of the August Declaration of 1940. Whom has Mr. Amery 
please by this Declaration ? The Congress ? The answer is, 'No’. The Muslim 
Lasgue ? 'J'he answer is, 'No.’ The Hindu Maha Sabha 7 'Jne answer is again 
'No.’ Mr. Amery is bereft of all moral support of India. If we have declined to 
accept the August Declaration it was for very good reasons. Technical objections 
ai'o one thing and statesmanship is another thing. If amendments of the con- 
stitution are required to bring about the necessary adjustments, why not do it 7 
It is stat^ that the August Declaration anticipated the wisdom of the Atlantic 
Charter. When we ask if the Charter applied to India, the reply is ‘No.’ Surely 
the English people ought to be able to say a simple thing in plain English 
language. I want England to make up her mind at once that India is no more 
to remain as a dependency. It does not involve a radical change of the constitu- 
tion. Filling up of the gaps is all that is required. Did Mr. Churchill ^reauire 
a diange of constitution for signing the Atlantic Charter ? We want this declara- 
tion at once. This needs no change of constiution. We do not want to be 
banded over as bales of goods to others. We want to defend ourselves ; hence 
our demand. 

^In substance our demand is sound, just and honourable. I am not in- 
terested in the controversial question as to which party’s views should prevail as 
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reipds the exact form of the conetitution. Already communalism has phyed 
httipe with us. I do uot think it can be exorcised until England declares India 
a liH-gOTerning country; I, therefore, think it is the essence of the sitnathm that 
Mr« Churchill should make up his mind at an early date. If Mr. Ohurchill 
shoidd fail, then woe betide India and England. Mr. Churchill alone can answer 
cleany. bravely and courageously the call of statesmanidiip. 

The situation is fraught with great danger. It will be wrong on my part 
to ask for details of the Government’s strategy and details of the steps they are 
taking but we do not want the fate which overtook Malaya to overtake India. 
The situation is serious. I pay a tribute to lifr. Arthur Moore for the . bold stand 
he has taken up. 1 wish there were half a dozen Moores and half a dozen 
less of persons who shall be unnamed. I .endorse Mr. Moore’s suggestions to 
broaden the basis of the Indian Army. 1 do not share the complacency of certain 
Governments on the efTiciency of A. R. P. organisations and Civic GuaMs. I 
want these organisations to be brought more and more under non -official control. 1 feel 
strongly because the very life of our children and women is involv^. We 
are very vividly conscious of tiie dangers and we, therefore, ask that all 
organisations for the defence of the country must be brought under popular 
control. 

I earnestly appeal to all leaders of big national parties. This is not the 
occasion when any one can stand on personal prestige. The time has come when 
they should meet together and stand up against the foul enemy and prevent him 
from soiling sacred India. If they come to a working arrangement among them- 
selves. they will have earned the lasting gratitude of the country. It serves no 
useful purpose to trace the history of communal questions. We must rigorously 
suppress communal feeling and work for Iiidia as a whole. Let all realise they 
are equally children of India. Let them save the country. In this calamity we 
shall nave to stand or sink together. The occasion demands we must cease to 
think in terms of coramumilism. I pray my ap})eal will not go in vain. It would 
do you no dishonour if you bend before your countrymen. You have been bend- 
ing before others. For once learn to bend before your countrymen. When we 
shall have passed the ordeal of fire, wc shall then be able to solve our 
differences”. 

The C. P. Non*Party Leaden’ Conference 

FIRST SESSION— NAGPUR-nh. FEBRUARY tm 
The Presidential Address 

'I'he first S' SBiou of the C. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference was held at 
Nagpur on the 7th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. T. J, Kedar^ Vice- 
Chancellor, Nagpur University. Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member of the Govern- 
ment of India was present. Sir S, Radhakrishnan also addressed the Conference 
which was attended by representatives from all over the province. 

Condemning the "deliberate poliev of remression” followed hy the British 
Government regarding the defence of India, Mr. f. J. Kadar said that injury to India 
from British occupation had been most grievous in the matter of Defence, and 
added that notwithstanding persistent urgings of Indian statesmen, the British 
Government had refused to give adequate opportunities to Indians to be trained 
in all arms and rise to the hif^hest posts of Command. The cup of Indian humilia- 
tion had been filled to the brim by the importation of Australian officers to com- 
mand Indian troops. Australia excluded Indians as undesirables. But Australian 
officers might soon be not available, because Australia was recalling her troops 
from overseas and officers for the Indian Army might i^eibaps be brought from 
South Africa or South America. 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s repeated utterances that Britain was willing to 
concede self-government the moment there was an agreement between the ma]w 
elements in India, Mr. Kedar said : ”We refuse to accept the bona fides of Britain 
in this respect. Britain has not professed that internal dissensions stood by way 
of Burma’s political advance. Nevertheless, England refused Burma’s plea mM- 
government. The conclusion is inescapable that England is making communal divi- 
sions in India as a pretext for refusal to part with power, and give up her expMta- 
tion of India.” The Dnke of Devonshire’s utterance in the Lorda, Mr. Kedar imi^ was 
positively mischievous, and it was nothing short of institttiDg recalcitrant minoritieB 
to greater Intransigence. The British Government, Mr. KMar urged, duculd forth- 
with declare that India was no longer a dqiendeney of EngSmd and British 
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Dominio&s but was an equal in atatua and functiona. ibat India would* ba?e . equal 
repreaentation in all Imperial and International Oouncila and that her imelnda^ 
tires would be selected by the National Government of India and take tuitmetloiis 
from that Gtovemment only. 

OoDcludingp Mr. Kedar said: '*At the very moment that Iiidiana*a» bdng in- 
vited to defend the Empire and the democracies of the world, the White raees 
flaunt thmr arrogant claim to a privileged status, on the sole ground ol colour. 
The colour bar is bad enough at all times; is is wicked in war time- It under- 
mines the hesitant loyalty of the coloured races in the British Empire and makes 
them jn^ne to listen to Japanese propaganda for emancipation of the coloured races 
from White domination, and to the cry of *Asla for Asiatics.’ Dependmit and dis- 
contented India is a liability; a free and friendly India will be an asset— an incom- 
pand>le asset to England. J venture to suggest that, if England will even at 
this stage do the right thing and act according to our recommendations, there are 
good days ahead both for India and England and the future of democracies will be 
ensured’\ Mr. Kedar held tiiat the Conference was a non-party one and their only 
concern was to suggest ways and means by which the political progress and integrity 
of India might be secured and the present <ltingers of extermd invasion and 
intemal commotion might be effectively met. They^ad met to support the recom- 
mendation of the Sapru Conference. Referring to rrovincial Autonomy, Mr. Kedar 
stud that the fact that Mr. Sarat Bose, whom the Bengal Premier had selected 
as Minister, was imprisoned and remov^ from Calcutta under the orders of the 
Oentnd Oovenment without the knowledge and consent of the Bengid Premier, who 
was responsible for Law and Order in the province, was enough to'^ove that 
Provincial Autonomy had considerably been attenuated if not abolished. Provincial 
Autonomy at its highest was never adequate or genuine. To-day it had practically 
ceased to be. 

Sir S. Eadhakbishnan’b Speech 

Sir 8. Hadhakmhnan said that the Indian National Congress had expressed its 
sympathy with Britain, Russia America and China, and it was no more pledged to 
the creed of non-violence. Yet, there was not nation-wide enthusiasm and effort for 
this war. The Congress was demanding that if this struggle was to be an inspir^ 
struggle, it was essential for the British to put their professions into practice and 
let India feel that the war was being wi^ed not for vague terms like international 
democracy or fre^om of nations, but for the freedom and independence of India as 
well. Only that feeling could rouse the enthusiasm of the Indian people. 

Beferriim to the British Government’s insistence that a Hindu-Muslim i^ree- 
ment must first be reached, Sir S. Radhakrishnan admitted that the people of India 
were to blame, but asked if the British had been helpful in enabling the people to 
solve this problem. He recalled the past history of India and the steps taken by 
the Government to keep the communities apart. The existence of Coalition Govern- 
ments in the Muslim majority Provinces was evidence that sufficient understanding 
existed between the communities, and if the Government were sincere, they could 
proceed on that assumption. If the British Government were harping on the differ- 
ences between the communities, the world could not help feeling that the war was 
being fought for maintaining the ramshacakle structure called the British Empire. 

Cooduding, he said: **No nation has the right to oppress or conquer or even 
prosper by play of force. Every nation, weak or strong, must be grated freedom. 
It is therefore essential in the interest of world pea^ and the British Empire to 
grant the minimum demands of India.” 

Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the Conference passed five resolution. One demanded 
that the Government of India should immediately be nationalised and all portfolios 
induding Defence, Finance and Communications be transfen'ed to Indians who 
command the confidence of the country, tiiough technically responsible to the Crown 
during the war. ^ a 

Another resolution related to the international status of India, and the third 
urged abandonment of racial discrimination. 

One resolution relating to the Provinces urged that Adviser Regimes must be 
end^ and popular governments should be brought in failing whidi at least non- 
otficial Executive Councillors should be appointed. 


'A’V* ’ ■ 

• The All India Muslim League 

WOBRIN& COMMITTEE— DELHI— tut. FEBRUARY 194 » • 
Reiolotions 

Me^iugt of the Working Oommitteo nnd the C5onnclI of the All-Indin Muelfm 
ideegue wera held at Delhi on Saturday and Sunday reepectivelv, the Slat* aad 
SSiid. February 1942. 

Bftem ont of 23 membere of the W, C. attended the first meeting, with 
Mr. Jinnah presiding. Three resoltUiotiB were passed. 

Danger op War to India 

rwolutiou the Workihg Committee drew the attention of the Mus- 
lims of India in general and of provincial and other League branches throughout 
the country in particular “to the growing danger of war to India an«f the 
sufferings which people may have to go through under such conditions,” and 
called upon them to be vigilant and ready to face any dangers if and when they 
come, with equanimity, courage and fortitude. 

The Working Committee had full confidence that, in the event of grave 
developments or emergency, the Muslims would stand united and extend all 
asBistance to the suffering and helpless and called upon the provincial Ijeagiiea 
to strengthen the Muslim National Guard organiKation so that it might be able 
to render effective asaistance in maintaining peace, tranquillity and order in the 
country and help the suffering humanity. 

Sufferings of Muslims in Far East 

By the second resolution the Working Committee expressed its deep sympathy 
with the sufferings of the Muslims and other Indians in Malaya, Singapore and 
others places in the Far East, and called upon Muslims all over India to do all 
they could to give relief to evacuees and to those who were at present stranded 
in the various parts of India. The Committee further required the British Govern- 
ment to help them in every possible way. 

Safru Conference Demand 


The third resolution ran thus : — *^The Working Committee have carefully 
considered the proposals formulated by the so-called Non- Party Conference presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahaduf Sapru and are definitely of the cpinion that if the British 
Government are misled into accepting them, Muslim India will without doubt revolt 
against any such decision, for these proposals clearly mean the virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to the Central Government to be net up as indiostid 
in these proposals on tlie basis of India being a single national unit and^ enjoying 
Dominion Status in action, thereby establishing Congress or Hindu Kaj for all 
practical purposes. Muslim India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders, who are virtually band in glove with the Congress 
and other allied Hindu organisations in the country, under tlie guise of interim 
changes during the |)eriod of the war but in reality the object behind is to coerce 
the British Govern men t at this critical moment to surrender and compel them to 
prejudice and torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. 'Jhis will be a 
clear breach of pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and recently reaflirmed 
by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery^ in his speech at Ijeeds on Feb- 
ruary 4, in the following words : We shall stand by pledges, both by our general 
pledges as to India’s future freedom, and also by our pledge to the different main 
elements in India’s national life, that they shall not be coerced under a system of 
government which they are not prepared to accept.* ^ « r* ^ 

“The Working Committee deplore the method adopted by the Non-Party Con* 
ference and its President, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in levelling an attack against 
Mr. Amery who. as spokesman of His Majesty’s Government, has refused to Mile 
from the solemn pledges given to Mussalmans. I he Working^ Committee Wiist 
that the British Government, inspite of present difficult war aituation, will not 
submit to coercive methods adopted by Hindu India and will remain true to their 
pledges ” 

COUNCIL MEETINO--DELHl-‘it1tnd. FEBRUARY 194t 


The lesoluitons were confirmed by the Council of the League which met on 
tite next day, the 22nd Febmary 1942. 
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At the outset Maulana Zafarali sought the permission of the Chair to move 
the adjoarnment of the House to discuss a definite matter of public interest, 
namely, the critical situation created in the Punjab by the regrettable attitude 
of the Unionist Muslim League in regard to the promulgation of the General 
Sales Act, affecting as it adversely does the commercial interests of the Muslims 
of the Punjab, who are deeply resenting the measure and are being sent to jails 
along with thousands of traders of other communities.” 

The chair ruled out the motion. Mr. Jintiah said that the Maulana had 
sufficient time to give notice of a regular resolution on the subject or in the alternative, 
bring the matter to the notice of tne Working Committee. 

Ibe Council re-elected Mr. Mohammed All Jinnah as president of the League 
lor the year, his being the only name recommended by all the Provincial Mus- 
lim Leagues. The announcement of his re-election was greeted with loud and 
prolongs cheers. 

Civil Defence Work 

The Council confirmed resolutions, passed by the Working Committee of the 
League at its meetings held on November 16, December 26 and 27 and February 
21. There was some discussion in regard to the resolution relating to emergency 
work if war were to spread to India. Bir Yamin Khan wanted the League to give 
a lead whether the Muslims should co-operate -with other organisations in the civil 
defence work. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the League had never declared that it would non-co- 
operate with any organisation. The resolution had left the matter to the discretion 
of the Provincial Leagues, who, in the interests of humanity, would carve out the 
best policy suited to the local needs. 

Maulana Zajar Alt said that the Congress had already started work in con- 
nection with civil defence and the League should do likewise. He urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked not to interfere with the Muslim National 
Guard organisations. 

Mr. Jinnah : It is for the leaders of the Provincial Muslim Leagues to make 
preparations to face all dangers, which are not at our door. 

Hawahzada Liaauat AluKhan : A conference of the President and Becretaries 
of all the Provincial Leagues is being held here to-morrow afternoon, when this 
question will be carefully considered and a proper plan would be chalked out. 

Mr. Fazlul Hdq Oondbmnbi> 

The council adopted three non-official resolutions. One resolution strongly 
condemned Mr. Fazlul Huq for *becoming a mere puppet in the bands of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and adopting a policy of ruthless repression against the 
workers of the Muslim League which is the only popular representative organisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India and also against the Muslim students of Bengal, 
who have undergone jgreat suffering in the Muslim cause.” The Council expressed 
"its sympathy with the Muslim Ijeague workers and the Muslim students of 
Bengal, who have thus served the best interests of the Muslim India.^ 

Sympathy for Muslim Kazaks 

The second resolution expressed great concern and sympathy with the Muslim 
Kazaks **who have come into India from Soviet Russia and the great hardships 
and privations they have suffered owing to lack of food, shelter and sympathy. 
“This Council requests the Government of India to'^make proper arrangement and 
provision for the welfare of these Kazaks and find ways and means to allow them 
to settle peacefully in some part of north west India.” 

During discuasion it was disclosed that the Government of India had sanc- 
tioned a gtont of Rs. 3 lakhs for the relief of Kazaks and had also decided to 
permit them to settle temporarily in Hazara district of North-West Frontier 
Province. Mr. Jinnah told the council that the question had been carefully 
examined by the Working Committee yesterday and they had decided to depute 
Sardar Aurengzeb Khan to make personal enquiries and submit a report on 
Kazaks. He enggested that Nawabzada Rashid AH Khan could be associated 
with the enquiry. 

Mr. Jinnah also sought to disabuse Muslims of the idea that the League had 
large funds. He said that their only income amounted to about Re. 14,000 a 
year, aolely derived from gate money and membership sabscriptions. Inspite of 
theae handicaps, they were doing their best to serve the Muslima. He assured 
the Oounoil that he and the working Committee would not rest till proper 
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the been made. Mr. Jinoah’a enggeation wee anpiOTed 

the Council, while appreciating t& action of tlie 
AUania Mashriqui resented the ban plao^ upon 
his ulOTements outside Madras and urged upon the Qovernment the need Iter 
immolate removal of those restrictions. 

League and Ministries 

. exemplary sense of die- 

cipline by ^r Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Saadullah Khan in resigning 

from the National Defence Council. 

During disoussicm, Mr. Jinnah made a statement. He said that it was wrong 
to describe the Punjab Ministry as a League Ministry. In Bengal, he said the 

Legislative Assembly consisted of 250 members of which 123 were Muslims. 
Similarly in the Punjab, Muslims Vere in a minority in the liegislature. In Sind 

Muslims had a majority of 10 but that majority could be reuiiced to minority 

whenever seven Muslims joined the non-Muslim minority, as had been done at 
present. It was true that in the North West Frontier Province Muslims had 
a clear majority, but the Ijeague did not function at the time of the last elections. 
He was confident that the licague will have a majority after the next eleotions. 
Mr. Jinnah said that under the existing constitution, which was an €x*paTt 9 

constitution, as far as the League was concerned, the League in the nature of thioge 
could not form a Ministry and it was wrong to say that there was a League 
Ministry in any province, or the League was not representative of Muslims 
because it could not form a Ministry in any province, 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Reference of Holy Prophet in Text Books 

A resolution relating to references to the Holy Prophet and other Muslim 
saints in the basic school text-books evoked some discussion. It was pointed out 
that un reverential language was used in regard to the Prophet of Islam in some 
of the United Provinces schools. Mi. Jinnah felt that the matter, although very 
important, was the primary concern of the Provincial Muslim Leagues. They 
had similar difficulty in Bombay and after the Congress Government had gone 
out of office, the objectionable textbooks were withdrawn by the Government. 
The best remedy would be to have committees to scrutinise all text-booka for 
denominational schools so that nothing was included in the books by which the 
religious sentiments of any community were injured. He suggested that the 
Provincial Muslim Leagues should examiuo the whole problem and 
bring up the question, if necessary, before the annual session of the League at 
Allahabad in April next. I'his suggestion was accepted by the House and the 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourjied sine die, 

ANNUAL SES8I0N--ALLAHABAL'--8rd, to 6th. APRIL 1948 

The Welcome Address 

The annual session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at Allahabad 
on the 8rd. April 1942 in the Jinnah Chaman amidst scenes of great eiithueiaem. 
Jinnah **Chaman'’ was beautitully illuminated and the huge j>audal was packed 
to its full capacity. 

Mr. Mahomed AH Jinnah, the President, arrived in the pandal exactly at 9-40 
p.m. and was given a vociferous ovation by the crowd amidst shouts of 
** Jinnah Zindabad,*’ "Muslim League Zindabad*’ and “Pakistan Ziiidab^.* 

The chief “Salar” of the national guard with a drawn sword led the pro- 
cession. The President was accomnauied by Nawabzada Liaqiiat AH Knan, 
Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Raja or Mahmudabad, Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Mr. Gbax- 
nafarullah and Mr. Rizwanullah. . 

On the dais were seated members of the Muslim League Woikiog Gommittee» 
the Mualim League Council, the members of the Reception Committee, a nuiober 
of ladies and quests. Separate arrangements were made for purdah ladies on 
either side the dais. 

After the recital of prayers, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Chairman of the Seeep- 
tion Committee, delivered hia address in English. The Nawab In hit addicts, 
explained at length the Muslim demand for Pakistan, which hi (Mncd 
had **an immesurable dynamic and potential valua for the ctaaUcw of a 
united India on the basis of treaties and engagemeota in eo-opoallon 
with the British Governmeot, which ia undoubtedly giving a lead in farasaiomiog 


anmgements for 
^ .lEe Council. 
Gtelirnment of 
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the British Empire into a Common wealth of Nationi.” A united India, he 
added, wonld be an asset to any federation or comity of nations and that 
unity could be achieved only if all the four parties interested in IndiSi namely, 
the Muslim nation, the Hindu nation, the British nation and the Indian 
States combined together to so adjust their differences as to draw up a 

scheme of united independent sovereign states in India which could easily 

merge themselves into a Federation or Common wealth of Nations for the purpose 
of solving India's economic and defence problems irrespective of what form the poli- 
tical system of the country would take according to its genius and requirements of 
circumstances and situation. 

Dealing with Muslim objections to a strong Central Government, the Nawab 
said that tne Mussalmaua, as a nation deemra it highly detrimental to their vital 
interests to accept any such Government at the Centre based upon the parliamen- 
tary democratic form of Government as this would mean that even in those 

S rovinces where they happened to be in majority, they could not have an indepen- 
ent sovereign state without being subordinate to the Government at the Centre, 
where the Hindus would be in permanent minority. 

Considering the question to whom power should be transferred, < the Chairman 
observed: ''Obviously the power cannot be handed over to the Hindus, although they 
happen to be in a majority, because the Mussalmans do not agree to it, Similarly, 
power cannot be handed over to the Mussalmans simply because the British Govern- 
ment snatched away the empire from them. If the power must necessarily devolve, 
it must devolve on the Mussalmans and the Hindus both, and if it is to be given 
to both it must be according to an agreed solution of the constiiutional problems 
arrived at by the Hindus and the Muslims. If no agreement could be r* ached, then 
it is possible that some form of constitution may have to bo imposed from above, 
namely, by the British Commonwealth of Nations and that obviously must .be 
based upon fairplay and justice to both the nations, not to mention the classes and 
communities." 

Continuing, 8ir Mahommad Yusuf said: "If the English-speaking peoples with 
the same religion and same language could belong to a group of nations, there is 
no reason why the Hindus and the Mussalmans should not be treated as two nations 
on the basis of incontrovertible historical facts. The Congress demand for immedi- 
ate independence and transfer of power while the enemy is reaching the approaches to 
India, and in the absence of any understanding between the Hindus and Mussah 
mans, seems to be fantastic and selfish in the extreme, and savours of coercion of 
the British Government in the hour of its trial. The Baprii demand, while it 
may be practicable as an interim arrangement, fundamentally prejudices the basic 
demands of the Mussalmans and hence cannot achieve the main imrpose of an ‘'all- 
out war effort" against the invaders of India. It has been rightly appreciated in 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill that a hurried statement may lead to a great 
confusion and hamper even the present war efforts which all classes and communi- 
ties are making against the Axis nation. Bir Stafford Oripps has come out to India 
to discuss the tentative terms of the declaration which has to be made by the British 
Government based on the recommendations of a committee of distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament. Let us hope that some solution will be found for a re-adjust- 
ment of the differences between the Hindus and the Mussalmans and some scheme 
would be evolved which will be in consonance with the two nations theory of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans apart from other nations that exist on this continent." 
Mr. Jlonah’s Presidential Address 

LsIdieB and Gentlemen, 1 thank you very sincerely for the great reception that 
you gave me at the station. I am proud to see that every month, every year, the 
Muslim Ijeaguo is going forward by leaps and bounds. I also thank the All-India 
Muslim League that they have honoured me by electing me as president for this 
year. 1 coDgratulate all the workers and office-bearers who have toued and worked 
from day to day for the last three mouths in making all these preparations 
that we see here. Let me tell you that as we are growing in our strength . we are 
growing in our power of organising and managing our affairs better and better every day. 

Now 1 wish to tell you and want to pick up the thread since we met^ at 
Madras last year in our annul session. At Madras we defined our policy, 
we defined our ideology, we defined our programme, and I appeal to 
even one of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study it— not only 
study it but 1 appeal every one of you to make some b^inniqg in one dixeetion or 
other with regard to that programme and the policy that we bsic laid down* X 
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doa't wmt to go on npeating things. There was a time when it waa noBeasaiy to 
repMt thing* to make our p^ple and those who opposed us to understand os. llie 
pra|ip#*®o* the literature and the meetings and conferenoes 

are hsing held throughout India, our Press and even our opponents’ Press has on* 
light^ed us now as to what the rent issues are before us. (Etaar, Hear). 

Now let us talk less and work more. Not only that but the grave inter* 
national situation and the war that is now on our very borders and aunost at our 

g ates^that must force us to realise how grave the danger ia in front of ua and we 
0 not know what is going to happen. But ladies and gentlemen^ I mnsi earnestlit 
appeal to you, Jfusalmans, organise yourself to meet all eventualities whatever may 
happen, (Hear, Hear). These are obvious truths that I am telling you and I really 
don’t think that now I should go on labouring and labouring b^ause I think you 
have in my judgment to pick up the analogy: you are no longer infante but you 
have reached the age of discretion, "and can act as men and women. On that point 
1 shall say no more. 

CrIPPS PROPOSAIil 

1 know that the uppermost subject which is today not only engaging 
the attention of all India but is also engaging the attention of the wnole 
world, is the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
You have been following it from day to day. Now I want to tell you, as far as it 
is possible for me, and explain to you as shortly as I eaii, this draft declaration of 
proposals which have emanated from His Majesty’s Government and they have come 
to the couolusion that they are just and Tinal. Let ns examine them and let ua 
understand them. 1 am not going into details. I am going to pick up the main 
points. The main points that emerge from this document are. first the object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which sliall constitute a Dominion associated with 
the United Kingdom and other Dominions by common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs. Here there may be some doubts as to the functions. 
But that is a matter which will have to be considered when wo come to the signing 
of a treaty or treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. 

The next point that emerges is this. Immediately upon the cessation of host!* 
lities steps shall be taken to set up in India in the manner dei^ribed an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new constitution for India. So we shall 
have an elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitution. I sliait 
deal with it when 1 come to the clause which lays down how that constitiition* 
making body will be set up and how it will be composed. Third, there is a provi- 
sion for the participation of the Indian States. Fourth, ills Majesty’s Government 
undertake to accept and implement forthwith the constitiUions so framed. But sub- 
ject to this there are exceptions. The first exception is the right of any British 
Indian Province that is not prepared to acce)»t the new constitution to retain ita 
present constitutional position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if 
It 80 decided, Ikat is to say, the constitution-making body when it completes the 
framing of the constitution and when that constitiitiuii ^ so framed emerges from 
the deliberationB of the constitution -making body which will be, remember, a 
Bovereigii body, then it would be open for any province or provinces to say : “Ws 
are not in agreement with this constitution and therefore wo arc not prepared to 
accede to this constitution”. 

Vital Factor for Mdsumb 

But the most vital point and the roost important of all the points so far aa 
we are concerned particularly is as to how a province or provinces will express 
their will and exercise their right. But that is not in the document. A augges* 
tion, however, has been thrown out by Sir Stafford Cripps and the suggestion is 
that if the province, the Legislative Assembly of the province, is in favour of 
accession by 60 votes, then it will be an end of it. It means that Uie province is 
bound to accede. But il they get 59 and the minority bapiiens to be 41 then there 
will be a plebiscite of the people of the nrovince. Then of course the non*aeeed* 
ing provinces can among themselves by the same process form another union or a 
Dominion or any single province may stand by itself as a Dominion. 'Jliat ia tha 
corollary. 

Then comes the provision for treaty, the treaty or treaties which wiil hnvato be 
rigned and made with the Dominion or Dominiona that may be set up aa well as 
iStfa the Indian BUtes soesding or not seeding. L told yon that IwoM refer to 
tki aetaal elanaes of tbs propowds sad how tbs oonstitntloa*iialiiiii body will be 
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Bet up or formed and the provision is this. Immediately upon the end of hostilitiea 
the constitution -making body shall be composed as follows, unless leaders of the 
principal communities agree to some other machinery before the end of the hostili- 
ties. So at the end of the hostilities the constitution-making body will be composed 
by this method. Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elec- 
tions it would be necessary at the end of the hostilites, the entire membership of 
the lower houses of all provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college pro- 
ceed to elect the constitution-making body by a system of proportional representa- 
tion. This new body shall be in number about, one tenth of the number of the 
electoral-college. Therefore^ J think you understand that all the members of the 
assemblies of eleven provinces will meet together as one single electoral college and 
they will he roughly 1600 members and they will he entitled to elect one tenth, 
v>htch means in all 160 members by means of proportional representation* That is 
the constitution-making body. 

After that we come to the Indian States who will be invited to send their 
representatives and the number will be according to their population. But how 
they will be chosen it is not mentioned at all in this document-^whether by nomi- 
nation or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this is the document so far as 
the future is concerned. 

The Peesknt 

But then there is a provision for the present also and that provision is 
this. While during the critical period which now faces India and until the 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
full responsibility for the defence of India. They desire and invite the enective and 
immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
peoples in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations, 'ihus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive help in 
the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India. 
The important words, ladies and ^ntleman, are that the responsibility for the 
defence of India will be that of His Majesty’s Government ana the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people will be invited in the counsels of their country. 
This was the original wording but later on it was modified in this way. Du- 
ring the critical period which now faces India and until the new constitution might 
be framed, His Majesty's Government must inevitably bear the respoDsibility for and 
retain the control and direction of the defence of India as part of their world 
war effort. But this is the change in wording— 'The task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India.” Then 
they say that His Majesty’s Government desire to invite the enective participation of 
the leaders of the principal sections in the counsels of their country. 

Pbeference fob All-India Union 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document and let us put it in a few 
words what it means and how 1 understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implication of the status and tlie powers of the Dominion or the 
Dominions that may be set up, that the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that. For that purpose a constitution-making body 
will be set np which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body will start— 
and to use the language of Sir Stafford Cripps — ” with a preference for an All- 
India Union.” Tiiink what will be the composition of that body. The composition 
of that body would be that first of all it will be elected from amongst the members 
of the eleven assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor- 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is formed^ I cannot 
conceive how they can come to any other conclusion except the Union* and that is 
why it is so composed* But after the constitution -making body has framed its cons- 
titution by a bare majority it is true that any single province or provinces who do 
not approve of that constitution are given a chance to go' through another test 
which I shall explain here-after. But remember that at the most Musalmaiis even 
by separate electorates will not be more than 25 percent but by the system of pro- 
portional representation they might be less in number in the oonstitution-making 
body. So the overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim and therefore the proba- 
bilities are contemplated that the constitution may by a majority be in favour oi 
only one Union. ^ . 

Ladies and gentlemen, the other point which is not there is, will 
o| this constitution-making body be taken by a bare majority or not ? Besding that 
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doesi^ent M 1 do, R cannot be anything else beeanae it i« the accepted rule 

of etery document that when we want to lay down a specific majority we state so. 

R meaiiB the rule of a bare majority. For instance, in 
our own constitullon we h^e the clause that our constitution cannot be changed 
except So tliat is the coiistitiitioii-making b^y. 

I muy make a comment on this a little^ Mr, Gandhi imil come to this eoneft/nfiOM* 
making hody^ with a dead certainty of getting a constitution which will emerge far 
an All^lndia Union* Now when that is done, (he province or provinces who ufould 
feet that it has been done, they are given the consultation: “/io, no, yon have yet 
another chance before you are killed.** (Laughter.) And what is that chance? The 
chance is this; it is not in the document. The suggestion of Sir Stafford Cripps— 
of course various suggestions have been roade^ we shall also make our suggestions 
when the time comes but at present he has made a suggestion — he savs look here, 
if 41 ore against it then a plebiscite. That is not the end of it. riebiscite—so we 
shall have one more chance before we are dead. Whose plebiscite? Of course the 
plebiscite of the province. Whose self-determination do you want to ascertain ? 
Self determination of the two nations put together or one nation alone? (Hear. 
Hear). The answer is; “of course of both together”. That is another chance and 
if you get the plebiscite in your favour, then at least you will escape the slaughter 
house before our Kurhani is made, (laughter). This is the point of a roost vital 
character so far as Muslim India is concerned. 

BLAtJaHTER OF MUSLIM NaTION 

Then with regard to the present, gentleman, I can tell yon nothing except this 
document because it entirely depends as to what will be the nnal picture. I cannot 
throw any light on it. I have explained to you, and I hope correctly, and if I am 
not correct I shall certainly stand corrected by Bir Stafford Cripps or any body else. 
After explaining the draft declaration of the proposals 1 think I am echoing your 
feelings when Isay that the Musalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity and 
integrity of the Muslim nation has not been expressly recognised. (Hear* Hear.) 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the real issues 
and by overemphasising the territorial entity of the provinces which are mere acci- 
dents of British policy and administrative divisions is fundamentally wrong, ^Hear, 
Hear.) Muslim India will not he satisfied unless the right of national self-determi- 
nation is unequivocally recognised. (Hear, Hear.) It must he realised that India 
was never a country or a nation. India's problem is inter -national in this sub- 
continent and differences, cultural, social, political and economic are so fundamental 
that they cannot he covered up, concealed or confused hut must be handled by all as 
realists. The alleged power of the minority in the matter oj cessation suggested in 
the document is illusory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of one 
All-India Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Puviah 
mil be at the mercy of the Hindu n inority in those provinces who icill exert themselves 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping Musalmans tied to the chariot wheel of 
Hindudom. Thus the Musalmans will he doomed to subjection tn all the provinces. 
(Hear, Hear.) We cannot barter away with our consent the future for the present 
while fully realising the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all our 
anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will be a 
crime on our part to posterity and generations of hundred milionsof Muslim India 
to come (Hear Hear.) 

As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in the central 
and provincial governments which we are told must be considered within the frame- 
work of the existing constitution, it is diOicult to gather from the document any- 
thing definite and concrete, for it roust necessarily depend upon the full picture 
when it is disclosed and it is not known to us, not is it before us as yet. The docu- 
ment is a bare skeleton of the proposals and obviously requires a lot of filling in 
and adjusting before it can be made acceptable and it is one of these cases when the 
details will become more vital than the bare statement of certain principles. It has 
roused OUT deepest anxieties and grave apprehensions specially with reference to the 
Pakistan scheme which ie a matter of life and death for Muslim India (Hear 
Hear.) We will therefore endeavour that the principle of Pakistan which finds only 
veiled recognition in the document should be conceded in unequivocal terms and 
until we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out or accede thereto ie defined 
to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see that the history of Palestine should be 
repeated as it was after the last war (Hear Hear,), after toe have paid for the 
promises in blood, money and material. The document showe that Pakletan Is tree- 
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ted At ft remote pomibility end thftt ft definite preference for a new IndUn Union 
irbioh it the mein objective and toggestion and the rule of procednre and the 
pro<?ees indicated in the document and the interviews and ezj^anatioiii of Sir 
StftfiTord Cripps so far are against ns ami we are called upon to play the game with 
a loaded dice. Our Working Committee is engaged, as you know since the 27th of 
March iii the task of most careful and searciiing examination of these proposals. 1 
trust that in order to give real effect to the principles of Pakistan and Muslim self- 
determination, His Majesty’s Government and Sir Stafford Cripps will not hesitate 
and make the necessary adjustments on their behalf. Let us hope that there will 
emerge out of these negotiations a settlement that will be just, honourable and 
finally acceptable to all. (Loud applause.) 

Resolutlihis— end. Day —Allahabad— 5tb. April 1942 

The second sitting of the open session of the League began on the Sth. April 
ill the League Pandal at ’'Jinnah Chainan” under the presidentship of Mr, At, A, 
Jinnah, 

Condolence 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was moved from the chair placing on 
record “the Conference's deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely 
demise of Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz Khan of. Mamdot, which is an irreparable loss 
to the country in general and the Muslim nation in particular.” 

Mr. Jiunah, in moving the resolution, referred to the late Nawab of Mamdot 
as a loval and sincere worker and a great champion of Pakistan. Mr. Jin nab 
offered nis sincere sympathy to Nawab Iftikhar Hussain, the son of the late 
Nawab, who was present on the dais. The resolution was passed all standing. 

Bmerfency Power for Mr. Jlnuah 

Mr. Ispahani, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, moved a resolution authorising the 
President "till the next ssssion. to take any step or action he may consider neces- 
sary in futherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems 
proper, provided it is consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the Ijeague 
or any resolution expressly passed by the sessions of the All-India Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Ispahani, referring to the present international situation and the approach 
of the enemy within the striking distance of India, said that it was necessary to 
give such powers to Mr. Jinnah, because he might have to take during any emerg- 
ency momentous decisions, when it might not be possible for him to consult the 
Working Committee or the Council. He said that the Musliras had confidence 
and implicit faith in Mr. Jinnah, and no one would feel reluctant to give him 
this authority, which would be used by him In the best interests of the Muslims 
and the country. 

Maulana Jamal Mian of Lucknow seconded the resolution. 

Maulawa Hasrat Mohani’8 Amendment Ruled Out 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted to move an amendment at this stage to the 
following effect : "As the object of this resolution, which is to appoint the Qaid-e- 
Azam dictator for one year, is to prevent the Muslim League from expressing any 
opinion about the (Tripps Proposals, I giye notice of my intention to move my 
resolution as an amendment to this resolution.” 

Mr. Jinnah ruled the amendment out of order. He said that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani had moved a resolution in the Subjects Committee, but it had been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority after full discussron. According to the League cons- 
titution, a resolution which had been negatived in the Subjects Committee could 
not be moved in the open session, and it appeared that the Maulana wanted to 
evade this rule. Mr. Jinnah said that the first ^art of the Maulana’s amendment 
was entirely incorrect and the object of the resolution was not to appoint him (Mr. 
Jinnah) a dictator. He said that a similar resolution was passed at Madras. The 
main object of the resolution, he pointed out, was to give certain specific powm to 
lha President to be exercised in case of emergency. He said that neither the Work- 
ing Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. He added that 
many questions arose which required immraiate attention. He explained that it 
had been specifically made clear in the resolution that the step or action taken by 
the President should be in furtherance of the objects of tlie Muslim League ana 
afaould be consistent with the principles, policy and goal of the League^ Thus, con- 
cluded Mr. Jinnah, the preamble of Maulana Hasrat MohanPs amendment was 
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PBOOEBDIN6B AND BEBOLUTIONS 


ii^jpgwet ^“.*0 MMoeuvre to erode the Leegue conetitntioD. The 

AHiMdiiieDi WM Tuled out of order. 

Haerat Moheni, which had been 
Subjects Committee, and which he wanted to move as an amend* 
men! to Mr. Ispahaiiis resolution before the open aession, sugaested that the Muslim 
^Sord^Ori^ s]^ proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani opposed Mr. Ispahani's resolution. As he rose to 
0 |^^ It, there were continuous and insistent shouts from the crowd of “sit down” 
and “we don't want to hear you.” Mr. Jinnah, intervening, said that everyone had 
the nght to freedom of speech and the Maulana should be allowed to have his say. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said that he never disowned Mr. Jinnah as the Qafd* 
e-Asam and had always recognised him as a great leader, but it was iHMsible that 
at this critical juncture, Mr. Jinnah, if he was given unfettered powers, might take 
a wrong decision, namely, accept the Cripps Proposals. Maulana Hasrat Mohani said 
that according to the established creed of the Muslim League, the obieot of the 
Muslims of India was to establish completely independent zonal States, whoae cons- 
tituent units should also be autonomous and sovereign, and the Muslim Lei^ue 
could not but reject the pror^sals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir Bta^rd 
Cripps. ITie proposals could only lead to the establisliroent of a single Dominion 
or two or more Dominions, possibly including a Pakistan Dominion, but the 
proposals would certainly not give completely independent and sovereign States 
as envisaged in the League creed. Mr. Jinnah, he reiterated, might take the wrong 
decision and acce]^ the proposals. 

Chaudhury Khaliquzamman supported the resolution. 

The main resolution as proposea by Mr. Ispahan! when put to vote was car- 
ried by the House with the single dissentient vote of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

Muslims & the War Emergency 


Chawlhury Khaliquznmman next moved the following resolution : “This session 
resolves that a Committee be appointed by the President to take forthwith all 
necessary and effective steps for the protection of the life, honour and property 
of Mussalmans in consultation with the Provincial Leagues and to submit a weekly 
report to tlie President of the steps taken to carry out the above mentioned 
objects”. 

The mover emphasised the need on the part of the Muslim population to 
eschew panic in present situation. He said that it would not do to start 
running away. The need of the hour was for them to organise tliemselves and 
have volunteers and nurses and organise relief work, under local branches of 
the League to meet all emergencies and eventualities. 

Maulana Akram Khan of Bengal, a member of the Working Committee of the 
League, seconded the resolution and Sir Abdullah Haroon supported it. They also 
emphasised points mentioned by the mover. Discussion on the resolution 
was not finished when the session adjourned to meet again on the next di^. 

Mr. Jinnah decorated a national guard volunteer from Qaiiauj, Mohammad 
Yaqub, with the gold medal, which had been awarded to bim by the Reception 
Committee, for pluck and promptness in putting out a fire iu a portion of the main 
pandal last evening at risk to his person. 

RE SOLUTION Day-ALLAHABAD-^eth, APRIL 1942 


The open session of the Muslim League, on resumption on the eth. Aj^l 1»4S, 
continued discussion on Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman's resolution authorising the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Jinnah, to appoint a Committee to Uke forthwith all necessary and 
effective steps for the protection of life, honour and property oj Mussalman^ 

The r^lution was further supported by Haji Sattor (for tte Madras Province), 
Mr. G. M. Syed (for Sind), Mr. Chundrigy (for Bombay), all of the 

Muslim League Working Committee, wd Mr. Jilobd. Ismail (for B^y), Mr. 
Mustafii Shah Gilani (for the PunjaW, Khw Bahadiir Mohd. Momin, Joint Se^e- 
tary, All-lndia Muslim League (for Bengan. Sved Abdul Rauf Shah (for C, P. 
Maulana Abdul Hamid , Badiwuni. and Mr. 
stressed the need for organising the I)wtnct and Oty Musi m 
out the country to meet any eventualiUes that might arise due 
of wu to the very dom of In^o. 

AUat Raima (United provinceA eupporlinK ^ 
the put wbiofa women could piny m eneee of emergency. Bne 


Mr. Knrimul Beza, UX.A. Th^ i^l 
Learaes tuoug< 
to oie approach 

rcMdation, atmied 
ape^ men* 
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tidn hurliAg. firtt Kid uid dtiitHr iuUI mt. Irhbdl tsodtd U tiltti ttf 
women. 

Affum Mohammad AH entexed a strobg plea for educating #oldan. lo 
thlit iAfS could effectively share the tebponsibilities df men in these critical titnei. 
Bha bihcrted Muslim women to join the League and organise themSetves. 

Mr. Jtnnah, explaining the resolution, referred to we ‘‘grave internal and ex*> 
temal dangers at this juncture** and the needs to save life, honour and ^p^tj^ 6f 
100 million Mussalmans. He said that it did not mean that Vhef did hot also 
have the concern and caie of other fellowmen belonging to different communities, 
castes and creeds. He emphasised that the Muslims would organise themselves 
in a systematic and planned manner without any loss of time. 

On the Committee, Mr^ Jinnah continued, should be the right sort dt men, 
capable and selfless, who could command confidence and respect of the people. 

function of the Committee will be to deal with the situations as they mi^t 
isriSe in different provinces and keep in touch with the various Provincial Distnet 
ahd Primary Luigues. and guide them to put into effect measures SUggesM 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah made a special reference to emergencies like shortage of food- 
stufo and other necessaries of life and the rise in prices, and said that they must 
be dealt with. He said that there may be vill^es or towns in which Muslims were 
in a handful minority, and he had grave apprehensions about them in caSe of 
any disorder. He suggested tiiat they should be in cases of emergency brought 
at any cost or sacrifice to places where there were a larger number of Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Expulsion of Mb. Fazlul Huq 


A resolution moved by Maulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously adopted by the 
session placed on record *^it8 sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action 
of the President in expelling from membership of the Muslim Ijeague Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, who has completely forfeited the confidence of Mussalmans 
by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally in India and particularly in 
Bengal*’. 

The mover said that this resolution would show that Muslims througout India 
were briiind Mr. Jinnah in the action he took against Mr. Fariul Huq. 


Asbistance to Evaoubeb 


Another resolution adopted unanimously by the session ekpressed heart-frit 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had settled down in Java, Burma, 
Malaya and Singapore, and who have had to lose their all and sail homewards 
in most tragic circumstances in over-crowded and under-provisioned ships or trail 
backwords across forests and mountains foodless and without shelter for weeks on. 

The resolution ‘‘condemned the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discrimination against Indian nationals in the matter of accommodation, route, 
facilities, food and water*’ and demanded of the Government of India to take imme- 
diate and effective steps to evacuate other compatriots still in Burma by evacuat- 
ing them at the earliest possible moment and to place at their disposu available 
means of transportation and every possible facility. 

The resolution drew the attention of the Government of India to the inade- 
quate arrangements made for giving relief and succour to Indian evacuees who 
are reaching Ohittagong and Madras Coastal ports amongst other places. 

The resolution further called upon the Provincial and District Mtslim Leagues 
to reader every possible assistance to evacnees. 

The resolution was moved by Sir Mazimuddin and supported by the hdn. Mr. 
Pasha, Member of the Council of State. 

Status of Baluchistan 


The League, by a resolution moved by Qazi Mohammad Tsa of BaluohiStiii. 
Member of the Working Committee, and unanimously adopted, demanded tbit '*the 
Province of Baluchistan be forthwith raised to the same constitational levSl aS me 
Other provinces.” 

AlaemiNg OeAiIi Sh^etaob 

A resolution put from the Chair drew ”tbe atiehtion of the GovemiDent of 
Indfi to the grave situation that has bSril erriited !h ^ ociiifl% ddS to pith short- 
ly ^tticularly of wheat, pSddy and ‘dSl’ khd iiiqnSIrtri! IM lo 


J5 ill. j 


pbesidentul AX>mm 


i^Pff for conservation of grain and pther foodatnffii for the 

; iwoodaisot the Constitution adopted by the session increased tbs ift 
wo|jjltiflop from Baluchistan on the Council of the MusUm t^eague froia fife 

Bbbtrictiqnb on Masbriqi 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and unanimously adopted bf 
the aeBslc»j-‘This session of the All-India Muslim League urges upon the Qovern^ 
meut^ India to remove all restrictions imi^ed upon Allama Mashriqi and also to 
lift the tan on Uie Bhaksar movement and release unconditionally all the Khaksar 
prisoners.^ 

Another molution urged upon the Government of India **to review and rescind 
^e order q! interninent in a distant province, passed against ifaicafcsodo A ddnl 
Behan Khan Buyrt of Baluchistan, because, the resolution said, there had been no 
judicial enquiry or finding establishing the justification of the said order, and in the 
absence of such a position, the step taken against him seemed to be arbitary, unjust 
and one capable of terrorising and demoralising the general Muslim population of 
the province. 


The Bengal Provincial Mualim League Conference 

PLENARV SESSION-^SERAJGUNJ-^JSth, FEBRVABY ms 


Preaidentl*! Addresa 


The plenary session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference was 
held at Berajgunj (Bengal) on the 15th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mohomed Alt Jinnah, who in the course of his address said:— 

6o far as the British Government is concerned, up to the present moment 
their position is that of 'nothing doing.’ The August proposal still stands. We 
have accepted the principles of this proposal, but as they have come to translate 
that pro^al, they have destroyed its principles by whittling these down by making 
ns an offer which no decent, sdf-respecting organisation can accept.” 

Criticising the Congress, be referred to the observation made by Mr. Baja* 
gopalachariar in the course of a recent speech that * 'there are two powerful popular 
organiaations of Hindus and Muslims,” and said : "this is the first time one of the 
foremost leaders of the Congress has had the frankness to declare that the Congress 
19 a Hindu organisation, and I declare that the Congress does not represent anybody 
except Hindus and that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. I think there 
is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms, and on any other terms.” 

Coming to the problems of Bengal, be made a review of the incidents that 
led to the expulsion of Mr. A. K. Fael-ul-Huq from the League and to the forma* 
tion of the pew Ministry in the province. He pointed out: '*With all this genejpus 
survey, I psh you what is your verdict ? Is this not a case of gross betrayal and 
treachery, hot only to the Muslim League, hut to Muslim India ?” 

Govebnob’s Action 


Criticising the action of the Governor of Bengal during the last ministerial 
crisis, Mr. Jinnah said that the Governor, instead of following the ordinary course 
which was b^g followed even in the British Parliament, instead of calling the 
leader of &e largest party, he encouraged a man to canvass, before being commission - 
M, to form a Ministry, which practice was, to bis mind, highly "improper and 
derogatory to the honour of any leader who claimed to be so.” He maintained that 
the Coalition Party being dissofved, the Governor should have called the leader 
of the largest party, which was the Muslim lieague Party, to form a Ministry. 

In this connection, Mr Jinnah referred to the recent announcement of the 
Goverawieiit of Bengal regarding the appointment of Whips in the Legtaature, and 
iaoBirad of the Governor, whether in hie own country in a Parliament of 615 mem* 
btts. were 17 Whips. Had they ever beard anywhere in this world tiiat a 

Legislatofs of 360 membwe required 17 men to wWp them. . ^ 

• " — Becreterisi to he appointed ta the Government 

4 thus the total nnmher of ofilclals apd Minlaterp 
I 45 or 50. Out of 110 mejntars, which he bp* 
* '7 npw, at Least j50 bad beep by providing 
ufaitry of Seagal. 
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Explaining the poeition of the Muslim League and the Muslim League Party 
in the Assembly after the formation of the new Ministry, Mr. Jinnah sala that the 
exposition was entitled and had every right to go and appeal to the electorates that 
Mr. FattUiU^Haq and those who were with him were elected by them and that ^ey 
were now doing the greatest possible harm to the interest of Bengal Muslims and 
Muslim India. But the position is this that every step is resorted to not to come 
forward openly and appeal to the people. Who prevents them from doing that? 
They do not do that because almost 99 per cent of Bengal Muslims are against them**' 

Defbnob Act Mbasurbb 

He strongly criticised the action of the Government in taking measures against 
Leapie members under the Defence of India Act. and said : ** Let me say from this 
platform that if His Excellency the Governor of Bengal does not stop Uiis without 
delay. In Bengal there will arise a situation for which there is no parallel in the 
history of Bengal during the British Ra]. We are not going to be suppressed 
and (mpressed or tyrannised by this wretched Ministry which does not represent 
the Muslims* 

** 1 hope that the eyes of the Viceroy will also open with rej^ard to this issue. 
If they want to be constitutional and if they want to have this issue to be tested 
constitutionally* let us have fresh elections, let us go to our people, and let us take 
their verdict, to which we are willing to bow down." 

Speaking about the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that it was found from the 
speeches of Congress leaders, at any rate In their language, in their talking, that 
there was less aggressiveness and arrogance. In his recent speech at Madras, Mr. 
Eajagopalachariar frankly admitted that the President of the Muslim League had 
got a true following of the Muslims and that there were two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 

"This," he said, “is the first time that one of the foremost leaders of the 
Congress had the frankness to admit that the Congress is a Hindu organisation. 
This is the truth, and I appeal to Mr. Oandhi to how before the truth, and I 
declare that the Congress does not represent anybody except the Hindus and 
that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. If this is admitted, then I 
think there is hope for noth oi them to meet on equal terms and on no other terms." 

Division of Inpia 

Discussing the question of partitioning India as demanded by the League, Mr. 
Jinnah made a reference to the "latest pronouncement of the great international 
statesman, Pandit Jawahar Lall Nehru, who always thinks in terms of international 
problems, and for whom India does not exist," and said that in this pronounce- 
ment, Pandit Nehru expressed astonishment how the Muslim League could talk of 
partitioning India and of forming a separate Muslim bloc when some Islamic coun- 
tries, who were separate Muslim blocs, had lost their freedom, etc* 

"Well," said Mr. Jinnah, *T can say to Pandit Nehru, my dear friend, let us 
look after ourselves and see how we can stand by ourselves. May I know from 
him when, now that big and powerful nations could not stand alone, how the whole 
of India could stand by itself alone ?" Mr. Jinnah maintained that the scheme 
of partitioning India, as envisaged in ' Pakistan," was so simple that all educated 
men and even a large body of educated people, had understood what it meant. 

A Practical Issub 

Discussing the question of interim and future constitution of India, Mr. Jinnah 
said that it was a practical issue of immediate importance* It was being emphasised 
what was to be done immediately and, with regard to that, he only wanted them to 
understand how matters now stood. 

"On the one hand," be went on, "the British Government are holding fast to 
the August Ofier, which consists of two parts— one part is the declaration of His 
Maiesty's Government's policy with regard to the future constitution of India and 
the otner part is that in the interim period the British Government propose to 
expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General and associate the major 
political parties by allowing them to send their representatives in the Council. 

The Congress had definitely and clearly taken np the position that they are not 
prepared to have anything to do with any kind of change, or changes, or expansion 
of the Government in the Centre, or in any provinces, within the framework of me 
present constitution. Therefore, Congress did not sooept the basic principle 
linderlying this proposal of His Maiesty’s Govamment of August B. 
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white in office, offered hlmeelf (or erreet by defying the orders of another provincial 
Government in Brittch India namely, the Bihar Government, establiehed by tbe 
Government of India Act and deriving its authority from tiia Majesty the JCiog 
Emperor.** 

Beeoiutione, ezpreeaing eatisfaction at ** the country-wide allegiance of the 
Muslim of Bengal to the ideals, policy and programme of the Muslim League ; 
demanding ImmMiate and unconditional withdrawal of all conditions under which 
Allama Mashriql has been released ; calling upon all Muslim organisations to form 
defence guards for the maintenance of order and discipline among the populace in 
the event of air raids and other possible armed attacks : and recording the heartfelt 
aympathy of the conference with the Muslims of Bhagalpur, who are alleged to 
have been subjeoted to oppreasions at the hands of Hindu Mahasahhaites, were 
ateo adopted at the conference.” 

The Puitjab Mualim Sludeiits* Federation 

General Saoretary’a Report 

The history of the Muslim Students* Federation can be traced back to the year 
1937 when aome Muslim students of Bengal seceded from the A, J. Students* 
Federation and organised themselves separately. The reason for the step was the 
same which had compelled Muslims in general to leave as a body the A. I. National 
Congress and resuscitate the Muslim League. And just as the Muslim League met 
with strong opposition from the Congress, Muslim students of Bengal met with 
immediate opposition to their efforts to form a separate organisation of their own. 
Various were the reasons advanced against the step and many were the obstacles 
put in their way. It was said that students should be above communal considera- 
tions and that interests of all students, Mnslim and non-Muslim, were the same. 
Many Muslim students themselves were set to oppose the formation of the new 
organisation. But realising that the A. I. Students’ Federation was a thoroughly 
Congress-minded organisation and that the Congress itself had become an anti- 
Muslim body, Muslim students in Bengal and presently in other provinces also, 
persevered in their purpose of breaking away from nostile influenceB. 

To Mr. Mohd, Noman of Aligarh goes the credit of laying the foundation of 
the AU-'ndia Muslim Students* Federation. With commendable energy and singular 
devotion he took up the task of the organisation of the Muslim student community 
into one body. Presently Qaid-e^Azam Mohd. Ah Jinmh extended bis blessing to 
the Federation and the Baja Sahib of Mahmudahad shouldered the heavy respon- 
aibili^ of action as the president of the organisation. 

since then the Federation bps continura to grow in strength and popularity 
and now has branches in all the provinces. The most important and active 
branches affiliated with the parent body are in:- Bengal the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., C. P., Delhi, Mysore and at Aligarh. The Federation undoubtedly 
is a force in the country to-day. 

To Bengal again goes the credit of giving the lead in the matter of active 
participation in politics and to make sacrifices in the cause of Islam. The recent 
developments iu the province and the part played by the Muslim Students* Federa- 
tion has shown that the Muslim youth can give a good account of itself in the 
struggle in which the Muslim League is involved. 

Punjab Organisation 

At the time when the A. 1. M. S. F. was in its infancy Muslim students in 
the province realised their duty of forming their own Federation. Messrs. Hamid 
Nizami, Khurshid Alam took up the task. An extensive tour of the province was 
undertaken by them in the vear 1937-38 and the message of unity and organisation 
preached. Next year some of .the workers of the Federation, particularly Khan Ahdua 
Saitar Khan Niazi^ took up the propagation of the Khilafat Pakistau ideal and thi# 
gave an impetus to the youth movement and it began to attract attention of the 
people at large. Mirga Abdul Hamid then ^k charge of the Federation and till 
last year continued to etrengtben it vigorously, 

Pakistan Confebbncb ^ . 

The Pakistan Conlerence, organised by the Federation last year, under the 
pneidentehip of the Qaidfe-A2aDi,eriated history. It was as a result of the untir- 
ing work of Ob, Naaurullah Khan^ General Becretai y« and Oh. Mahd oeaiy, 
Tnuniir. titti tb» Owffumoi § hmcMW. 4Hvl 

Md 09>wfirk«i« aU lay iM mul to wb Omimpw ^ witoto* 
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trM, tt #M the flrit Bueh tttUrntlfee 6t itt kind. ThoM who detem men- 
totrrilm: t, 1C. Malik, Aahfaq BOMtaH, Mantut uI-Mnq, Mohd Atkraf and 

be niifur not to mention tome of tlioee ouUidera who helped ne 
cenitobBlyby money and advice. 'ITie . Wowaft So Mft <jf ifamdof, I^eident, P. p. 

B L^comeii fl«t without whose nenerosity the Conference could not be held indeed. 
^A^edemtion is also indebted to the Mimayat-e-Tslam for grantinR ns the use of 
lelai^s ColleKe ground, and its President, Sheikh SiV Ahdul Qadir, tor 
^IdanM In «io matter ani advice. We are also tliankfnl to Ptincipd Khawaja 
Pil Mohammad for the help and encouragement .he gave us. 

Mdsum Oibls* Fbdbbation 

The need of a girl’s section of the P. M.- S. F. was keenly felt, but without 
iha helD of Lady Abdul QediV, Fatima Begum Bahiba and Miss M. Qnresbi, 
u on^d have scarcely been (Hweiblb to do so successfully. We are thankful 
tham and for their help in the arrangements for ladies in the Conference. 
We alM thank the Press, specially tlie ‘ Eastern 'limes" and the “Orient Press" 

fnr elving wide publicity to our endeavours. , . 

*** *^8aon after the Conference it was decided that the Federation should have a 
iion-awdent president. Accordingly Mian Basbir Ahmed. Bar-at-Uw. editor, 
the ‘‘Unmasnii" wus elected president. 'I he choice was widely approved on all 
Sam The Federation is at present working under the guidance of the Mian Sahib. 

On election the immediate task before the President was the implementing 
Af the two main resolotlons passed at the open session of the Pakistan Conference, 
*le the drafting of tlie constitution of the Federation and carrying the message 
of the League to the masses through a rural propaganda sub-committee which 

Tlm^first *tiwk wM '^raplctcd by the President with the help of Messm Hamid 
Nisami, Mohd Sbafi and Hamid Ali, The constitution is a model of democratic 

idealism. Pbimabx Oroahisation 

As there were no proiwrly constituted primary branches of the F^eration it 
was decided that general elections shuiild be forgone and that Mian Bashir 
stinnid nominate a Working Committee and office-bearers and that when 
^he work of OTganUation is completed, election should be held in the month of 
NOTeSXr. The organisation work was taken up in earnest and very soon we 
hrf nropirly constituted and active branches at Lyailpnr Rawalpindi, Gojrat, 
ri“-«tointiT Pesliawar Wusivabad, Guiranwala, Amritsar, Julluiidur, Ludhiana, 
?rb4! larnal. & Maferkotia, ’ Multan and Dera Ohazi Khan 

l^e^slim Girls’ Federation did not lag behind and established branches 
at varilf P aces Miss M. Qureehi deserves social credit for her work in going 
fronT ^HeOT to college for the esiablishmeiit of the branches. Now the studente 
Uf the^nSSh College for girls have consolidated the organisation and enrolled 

about L^ membew^ work was completed within three months of the Pakistan 
ConfereS^oe IS before the summer va< ations, evem though out annual ex^inations 
intervened soon after the Conference. During this period Saja Ahmed Khm and 
Malik^Mohd. Sadik also carried on work in the Government and Islamia Colleges 
in connection with the Adult Education Scheme. 

Bceal Pjiopaoaiida 

.. M 'Tr 

joined the so^callrf cjIUi m f« « 

mandate. Happily Ae incident ^ T>nT»| Propaganda Suh-Committee 

’The workers among whom Messrs. Z^K. delivered numerous speeches 

----- 


fHaces. Tlie Mfletfcti Rural 


the Federation at tne imrio« i--— — ^ 
imittec has lisned a separate tepoW on th» snuisct. 
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As soon as the colleges reopened, preparations were set afoot to 
hold the general elections according to the new constitution. Primary branches 
were properly constituted by the Organising Secretary and a Oouncil was set up. 
Oning to certain difficulties which then arose Mr. Mohd. Noman, Deputy Preriitont^ 
A. I. M. S. F., had to visit l^hore to guide the elections. The FMeration estab- 
lished 13 different departments, each with their conveners and office-bearers. These 
are: Education (Raja Ahmad Khan), Political Propaganda (Zahur Alam 8hahe$d)^ 
Lectures and Debates (Oulzar HuBsain\ Constitution Committee {Iftikhar Ullah)^ 
Library {Raja Ahmad Khan), Volunteers (Raja Sher Alt), Propaganda {Ilyaa 
Qureshi) Urdu {Hamid AH Khan) and Funds {iiohd» Aahraf), These departments 
are functioning profierly. 

The Lyallpiir branch of the Federation undertook, during the period nnder 
review, to hold two conferences, which proved eminently successful, llie first was 
the Educational Conference held under the presidentship of Haji Sir Abdullah 
Haroon and the second was the Pakistan Ck>nference under the presidentship of 
Malik Barkat AH, M.Ti.a. 'fhe success of these conferences under difficult circumstances 
has brought laurels to the Lyallpur Muslim students. And now the Rawalpindi 
branch is taking upon itself the arduous task of holding the 2nd Annual Hession 
of the Federation. 

Second Seaaioa — Rawalpindi— 7th. & 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

The second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation was held 
on the 7tb. a 8th. March 1942 at Rawalpindi in a si>ecially erected pandal in the Islamia 
High School grounds. 'Fhe session proved highly successful and on both days 
the audience, which included many non-Mnslims, was at least 25,000 souls. A 
special feature was the presence of a large number of Muslim girl students from 
all over the province. 

In the course of his presidential address, Chaudhri Khaliguzzaman 
reviewed the history of Hindu-Mushm relations in India during the last 25 years. 
The 'Congress, he said, was throughout chary of recognising the rights and 
demands of Muslims, which ultimately led the Muslim League to formulate its 
demand for separate homelands for Muslims in zones where they are in a 
preponderant majority. Referring to his own and the late Maulana Mohd. AWa 
experiences In the Congress during the Khilafat agitation days, the speaker explained 
how the Muslim leaders were disillusioned and how they were at last compelled 
to adopt the ideology propounded by Allama Iqbal. The Chaudhri Si^ib next 
referred to the Congress regime in the provinces which had further convinced 
them of the enmity of the Congress towards the Muslims. Pandit Nehru, he said, 
was anxious to form a federation of India with China but would not think of 
Muslim provinces forming a federation of their own. He also referred to the alleged 
fears of the Bikhs and the Hindus from Pakistan coming into operation. 

Referring to the proposed statement by Mr. Churchill he said : *Tf any 
constitution, prejudicial to Muslim interests, is proposed by the British Government 
we shall resist it with our blood.” He appealed to the Hindus to come to terms 
with the Muslims and form a united front. 

Resolatlons— Warning to Br. Government 

Mr. Hamid Nizami next moved the main resolution which is as follows 

Resolved (a) that this Conference of the Muslim Students' Federation declare 
unanimously aud in unequivocal terms that no constitution shall be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is based on the principle that the Muslims in India form by them- 
selves a separate nation and the North-Western and North-Eastern Muslim Blocs are 
t heir homelands wherein they shall be entitled to the right of self determination 
unhampered, (b) that this Conference of the Muslim Btudents’ Federation strongly 
protest against the mischievous attempts and machinations of certain Hindus to 
name a constitution without the consultation and to the detriment of the Muslims ; 
warns the British Government that any attempt on their part to go back on 
the declaratfon of Aug. 8, 1240, shall be stoutly resisted by the Muslim nation 
all over India and (c) assures the ^Aid-e-Azam, Mr. Mohd. AH Jinnah, that the 
Muslim nation under his able leadership shall, in a thoroughly organized and 
disciplined manner, strongly resist any such attempt of the British Government 
and shall readily makAll sacrifices required of them in this connection. 

The mover in an impassioned speech explained the present critical situation m 
the country, the expected declaration by the British Government regarding toe 
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constitational problem and the efforts of the Hindus to stampede it into acceding 
to the Hindu demands made by ^e Sapru Conference, and going back on the 
pledge repeatedly to the Muslim nation regarding their position. 

Mom Jftakkar UUah, who ably seconded the resolution, farther explained 
the Muslim position and stated that if the British Government makes a bargain 
with the Congress at the expense of the Muslims, it will cost it dear. Suraiw^ 
Baahid of the Jinnah Tslamia College for Girls, Lahore, further supported the 
resoluticm and assur^ the Qaid-e-Azam that Muslim women shall fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their men both in the Congress and in the Government if Mr* 
Churchill betray Muslim India. The resolution was carried unanimously 

Thereafter Maulana Jamal Mian Farangi Mahalli addressed the session on 
Pakistan and gave reasons for the Muslim political creed. It was a very impressive 
speech and the audience was visibly moved. The session terminated after a poem 
by Mr. Nafis Khalili- 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— 8th. March 1942 

On the next day, the 8th. March, Pirzada Ohulzar Husain, General Secretary 
read his annual report. The following resolutions were then moved and passed 
unanimously 

1. Resolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation in their second 
annual session strongly affirms that “Pakistan” is their goal. 

2. The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation reiterate their faith in the able 
leadership of Qaid-e-Azam Mr. Mohd, Alt Jinnah and fully endorse the programme 
and policy of the All-India Muslim League. 

3. llesolved that the Punjab Muslim Students* Federation request the 

wuVhontves oi the \3n\\ers\ty to create a chair for Islamic History in the 

■Universit|^^^^^^d session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

demands of the Punjab University that Urdu should be taught up to the M. A. 
classes and it should be made the medium of instruction for teaching various 
subjects in schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

Baja Jftakhar Ullah, Shaikh Misbah^ud-Din Arif, Miss Farkhanda Akhtar, 
Malik Mohd, Sadiq, Nasim Bizwi, Pirzada Oulzar Husain, Mr. Mohd. 
Sadlq respectively spoke in support of the resolutions. A resolution demanding 
that the restrictions imposed on Allama Inayat Ullah Khan Mashriqi should bo 
removed and the Khaksar leader should be allowed to return to the Punjab was 
also passed. By another resolution it was decided to continue the work done 
by the Pakistan Rural Propaganda Sub-Committee of the Federation for the 
next year. 


The All India Momin Conference 

Working Comm. Resolutfons— Delhi— 6th. April 1942 

Amery’b Figures Challenobd 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin inference, which afto it. 
meeting at Oawnpore, on April 3.. 4 and 5, under 
Zahir-uddin, President, resumed it. eesBion at 
and paseed a resolution expressing surprise and r^rei at the 

Mr Amprv the Secretarv of State for India, in the House of Commons witn r^ara 
to thtXt’ue‘o£ ^e'tli^IndiaVmin Ojnferenc^^^^^^^ the of aS 

Momin community and characterising them as j- ^ 

afso of lawsers, legislators. Government servants, businessmen, caltivators, anisans 

and factory workera." . necessary to point out that the figures (^ven 

The Committee considerB it ^ Has hased his statements are 

in the Census Report of 1831, on whi<* Mr. “as Dasea ms amiemenw, are 

incomplete, muleading ‘LrorTTlwi has made it abundantly clear 

A., S^s BepOTt are representative only and not 
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giireD, the total nnnobere covered by the Castes Gensas table being only 220 million 
out of India’s ^5 million people. Secondly, the census figures classify as Momins 
only those who are actually engaged in the weaving profession, to the exclusion of 
all other Momins, who, since after the decay of the handloom industry, have taken 
to varions other occupations and whose number is enormously large. Thirdly, the 
figures of the vast numbers of the Momins residing in Assam, Madras, Central 
Provinces and Berar as also in Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore States have been 
totally left off and do not find place in the Census Report of 1931. Fourthly, the 
figures of the Momin population were adversely affected by the campaign which, 
according to the writer of the Census Report, was attempted against any record of 
caste in 1931, and lastly in the Census of 1931 large numbers of Momins have 
themselves recorded as Sheiks and under other denominations, to conceal their 
Momin identity, with a view* to save themselves from the social humiliation attached 
to the Momins as a class, as also to escape the disability of getting into the Police, 
Military and other Government Services, with which the Momins suffer as a com- 
muni^ upto this day. 

The Committee, while vehemently repudiating the leadership of Mr. Jinnah 
and strongly condemning the unwarranted pretensions of the Muslim League to 
represent Muslim India, emphatically asserts that the All-India Momin Conference 
alone represents the 45 million Momins and their interests. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Thirteenth Session — Lahore— 20th. March 1942 

PKESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Delivering his presidential address at the thirteenth session of the Jamiai uU 
Ulema^uHind at Lahore on the 20th. March 1942, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani 
discussed at some length the Islamic ideal of peace in the national and international 
spheres. 

The Maulana said that the Jamiat stood for the practical realisation of this 
ideal, and it had always rightly guided the Muslim community in India in all 
religious, cultural, economic and political matters. He strongly refuted the allega- 
tion that the Jamiat was a satellite of the Indian National Congress. 

Britain to Blame for the dedlock 

Dealing with the political problems of India, the Maulana recounted the 
various declarations of His Majesty’s Government and criticised the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude in declaring war on behalf of India without consulting the represen- 
tatives of the Indian people. It was natural for India, be said, to demand a declara- 
tion of the war aims of the British Government. The declarations which were made 
in this connection indicated practically nothing about the fate of India in the post- 
war world. The result was that the various political parties in India decided their 
own policies, ending in a constitutional deadlock in eight out of the eleven provinces 
of British India. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani then referred to the Atlantic Charter and 
deplored Mr. ChurchilVs speech in the House of Commons that, due to certain 
difficulties, India could not be allowed to enjoy that freedom and democracy which 
the Charter held out to the smaller nations of Europe. The Maulana expressed 
great concern at the dark shadows of war that were being cast over India both from 
Uie East and the West. 

The Maulana hoped that at this critical hour at least the British Government 
would change their attitude. ** The whole world should know and realise that we 
cannot forget our aim of freedom and self-government even to the end of our lives.” 
He added, We refuse to bow before an oppressive conception which is antagonistic 
to our ideals.” 

The Maulana, proceeding, said that a politically conscious ^roup among ^e 
Mualims thought that the aystem of separate electorates was detrimental to the in- 
terests of that inter-communal harmony and goodwill which was so essential for a 
country like India. The Jamiat, he added, had, after long deliberations, adopted we 
pmeij^e of joint electorates with reservations for safeguarding Muslim rights* 
This question, he said, was still open, and the different political parties of the Indian 
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Mttilte, should after mutual oonsuitatious, arrive at a desirable oonclusioii in this 
regard. 

Position op Muslims in a frbb India 

The Maulana Aeu proceeded to discuss the position of the Muslim eommunity 
m a free India. In this connection he divided the political thinkers of India into 
three groups, namely, those who were after establishing a strong Central Govern* 
ment of the majority community to whose sweet will all the interest of the Muslim 
community should be subordinate. This was a conception which, the Maulana 
added, would never be realised in actual practice. 

, The second group, according to the Maulana, was oue which, impressed by the 
aims of the first group, tried, by breaking up the unity of India, to create a separate 
political sphere for itself and to attach itself to the British Crown directly, ft was 
evident, the Maulana continued, that^the supporters of the theory of separation knew 
that the form of government that could be introduced in these areas would not bo 
based on the sovereignty of the Islamic law, but on modern democratic lines. If the 
view of this group were to prevail, the problem of safeguarding the rights of mino* 
rities would be transferred to the provinces, with greater complications than that exist at 
the centre. He pointed out that one of the comi)lieHtions that would arise was that, 
while in the provinces or zones with a Hindu majority, the Mnsalmans would be 
insignificant minorities which could not have any effective say in the administration, 
the provinces or zones with a Muslim majority would have very strong Hindu 
minorities which could interfere effectively with the administration. 

** Only practicable solution 

The third group was the one in favour of a Federal constitution for India, in 
which all the component parts would be independent and autonomous and free from 
intervention from the Centre. According to this group, the Centre would be invested 
with the powers which the autonomous parts would willingly and unanimously part 
with. Each part of the Federation would provide the necessary safeguard for the 
cultural, political and religious rights of the minorities. The far-sighted among the 
leaders of India considered this last proposal the only practicable solution of the 
constitutional tangle of India, in the existing circumstances. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madam proposed the inauguration of a separate 
department of Beligious Affairs to look after the religious, cultural, economic and 
social problems of the Muslims of India whatever the ultimate form of Government 
may be. This department would be run on purely religious lines, and should possess 
the power to legislate with a view to brining about social and economic reform 
among the followers of Islam in this country without the fear of interference from 
the Federal Gkivernment. 

Differences among Muslims deplored 

Concluding, the Maulana deplored the internal differences among the various 
Muslim political bodies and said that their differences had eliminated the possibility 
of co-operation in matters which were of commonlinterest for all. The Jamiat, he 
said, was always in favour of full co-operation in all such matters, and had always 
been ready to extend the hand of friendship towards other bodies. A false sense of 
pride should not stand in the way of different political bodies among the Muslims 
co-operating with one another in matters of common interest and welfare4 If such 
an attitude were not adopted, the Maulana was afraid, the interests of the Commu- 
nity would be iatally injured in the coming struggle. 

Disturbance at the Conference 

Several persons sustained injuries when missiles were flung towards the dms 
by a section of the audience. This occurred when the. President of^ the 
Conference, Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani, referred to the Pakistan 
scheme tn the course of his presidential address, and remarked that it would 
strengthen the hands of imperialism. A section of tlie^ audience took excep- 
tion to these remarks, and raised full-throated cries of Pakistan Zindabad’’, 
was the signal for uproar and confusion, in which missiles were flung at the dale, 
resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons. An attempt was also made by certain 
peraoDB to set fire to the camps of the delegates, but Ahrar volunteers promptly 
arrived and controlled the situation. 

A posse of police rushed to the scene, but the President warned ^at no poliw- 
man coiud enter the pandal. The President resumed his address, while the police 
threw a cordon round the pandal. 
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RetolatloneHUliore— 22Bd. March 1943 

Maulana Azad’s Advicb to Muslims 

Advice to the Muslims not to stand in the way of freedom by presenting 
diflferent schemes and to stand on their own legs and work for the independence 
of their country was dven by Maulana Abut KaJam Azad^ Congress President^ 
addressine the concluding session of the Conference on the 22nd. March 1942. 

The Maulana said that India should take a lesson from the experience of various 
European countries. India was no longer a spectator ; the time for her trial bad 
arrivM. llie question of the future of Muslims in India was a vital question 
and it had been worrying him for the last thirty-eight ^ears. During this period, 
there had been no chisnge in his attitude towards this question. He had been 
trying to find out the root cause and had come to the conclusion that, unless 
tn^ were free from British imperialism, no other question should be raised. 
Muslims should not ask for any safeguards but should try to attain the country’s 
freedom first. He was confident that no earthly power could efface nine crores 
of Muslims in this country nor any constitution or safeguards Could save them 
if they had no confidence in themselves and did not attempt to stand on their 
own legs. 

Eesolutioxs 

The Conference adopted several resolutions. 

While reserving the ri^ht to express its opinion on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, the Conference in a resolution, called upon all Muslims and Muslim 
organisations in India to sit together and formulate a common formula, agreeable 
to fdl schools of thought, to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps, 

Maulana Nuruddin Bihari, moving tiie resolution, warned the political leaders 
not to accept a scheme which might be detrimental to the interests of the country. 

By another resolution, the Conference viewed witli great concern the detention 
of political workers in India without trial and urged the Government either to 
place them on trifd in a court of law or release them forthwith. Failing this, the 
Conference requested the Government to grant maintenance allowance to the 
families of the detenus. 

The other resolutions inter alia urged the abolition of distinction of castes 
or creed, high and low, amongst the Muslims, demanded the introduction of reforms 
in Baluchistan, advocated the use of Swadeshi goods and urged the removal of 
restrictions placed on the Kazaks. 


The All India Ahrar Conference 

Working Comm. Resolution'— Lahore— Ztst. A 22nd. Feb. 1942 
Civil Disobedience Tabooed 

No annual session of the Ahrar Conference was held in 1942 and none 
since the war began ; for the all India Ahrar Working Committee passed a 
resolution on the 11th Sept 1939 at Amritsar refusing to help the Government in 
their war effort. In pursuance of that resolution speeches were made in different 
places and arrest courted which resulted in a large number of people going 
to Jail in 1939, 1940 and .1941. In 1942, on the Zlst. and 22nd. of February, 
the All India Ahrar Committee while adhering to the decision ,of the 11th of Sept, 
1939, tabooed civil disobedience and so all speeches against recruitment 
etc. were prohibited. The resolution in fact prohibited all form of civil 
disobedience on any account whatsoever. This decision was taken in view of the 
tense situation in the country arising out of the nearness of war theatrs. The reso- 
lution runs as follows: — 

(1) This meeUng of the all India Ahrar Committee informs all provincial com- 
mittees and their respective branches that no subordinate committee is permitted 
under any circumstances to embark on, or Join in, any civil disobedience movement 
or other aggressive action. If any situation arises anywhere, the central office 
should be appraised of its details and no step should be taken without the previous 
written sanction of the centre. 

(2) In view of the present situation in the country, the central office is instruc- 

ted to issue a circular letter to all subordinate branches inviting their attention to- 
wards the following matters:— . 

(a) Enrolment of members, (b) organising of volunteer corps, (c) contradicting 
false rumours, (d) prevention of panic among the general public, (e) cooperation 
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oon*official OTf;«ni»stioiis io the country for aocial ■erriee Meonfiag to lOMtl 
cooamonB and irreBpecti^e of political differeneea. 

Working Comm. Reiolnllon— Lahore— ISth. Maroh 1042 

Connection with Azad Muslims Skvebed 

On Blareh 15, 1942, a meeting of the all India Altrar Working Committee 
was held at Lahore in which ihe decision was taken dissociating the party from the 
Azad Muslim Conference. The reasons are embodied in the resolution frnieh rune : 

'Tn view of the fact that so far no circumstances have arisen to urge for a 
reconsideration of the policy adopted by the Ahrar organisation about the war in 
September 1939, 

**And in view of the fact that the Azad ^Muslim Conference in April 1940 by He 

resolution No. 12 adopted the same policy about the war as bad bmu adopted by 

the Ahrar organisation in 1939, 

**And in view of the fact that several parties joining the Azad Muslim Confer- 
ence or their great and responsible leaders have acted against the war policy decided 

by the conference in April, lOlO, and when doing so they did not consider it advie- 
able even to hold mutual consultations, and have thus acted very irresponsibly, 

**And in view of the fact that the Hoard appointed by the Oonferenoe to form- 
ulate Muslim demands within two months has not done anything in the matter even 
after nearly two years of its constitution, and now it has been proclaimed that the 
present is no time to formulate such demands, 

**This working committee considers it necessary to sever its connection with the 
Azad Muslim Conference, to inform the president of the Conference of the above 
decision and to direct its representatives on the Conference Board not to participate 
in its meetings in future. 

Working Comm. Resolntlon— Lahore— 17th. & 18th. August 1942 

Dissociation from Congress Decision 

On the 17th. & 18th. August another meeting of the All India Ahrar Working 
Committee was held at Lahore after the arrest of the Congress leaders and Uie 
disturbances ensuing thfStefrom. The following is the text of4he resolutions adopted 
at the meeting. 

'i'he Working Gc^raittee of the All India Ahrar-i-Tslam has taken into consi- 
deration the situation that has arisen out of the proceedings of the All India 
Congress Committee held at Bombay and the resultant action of the Government of 
India. For the guidance of the workers and sympathisers of the Ahrar organisation 
and the general Muslim public, and as an advice for the Indian public, the working 
committee has arrived on the following conclusions 

(1) In respect of the present world war, this working committee stands by the 
policy enunciated by itkt the begiuning of the war on the 11th of September, 1939, at 
Amritsar, in pursuance of which a large number of Ahrar workers and volunt^rs 
had to undergo imprisonment, and some of them are even now bravely bearing 
the rigours of incarceration. Even after the lapse of three years this working com- 
mittee does not find any change in the circumstances which would justify any 
amendment or rescission of that policy. 

(2) The All India Ahrar Committee in its meeting of February 21, 1942, decided 
to prohibit all civil disobedience in view of the internal and external situation faced 
by the country. At that time corn and other necessaries of life were scant and dear 
and there was a danger of foreign attack and internal disorders. 

In view of the situation arising out of the Congress decision of Bombay and 
the corresponding Government action resulting in riots and disturbances in the 
country, this Working Committee is more firmly of the^ opinion that the previous 
decision should be adhered to, and the Ahrar organisation should not undertake the 
responsibility of any aggressive movement as the present circumstances render it not 
only difiScult but even impossible to keep the situation Maceful. 

Therefore this working committee does not find it advisable to recommend 
to the All India Ahrar Committee to rescind its decision of February last 

(3) A reign of violence has been established in the counti^^ by the actions 
of the Government and a section of the Indian people. This Working Committee 
finds itself unable to support the violence oi either paity, and whereM it wants 
to impress on its countrymen the fact that desperate injury to lives and properly 
is not approved of even by Gandbiji and other Congress leaders, it wants to 
impress on the Government also the fact that desperate shooting to control the 
situation and firing not only on excited crowds but even on peo|fie iittiDg in their 
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buildingB and creating peace through terrorisation cannot be useful either for 
Government or for world peace, and therefore it should not allow its police and 
military to do things as they like. Temporary provocation should not cause 
Government to be panicky and desperate urging it to take action inconsistent 
with its delicate responsibilities, which action might look vindictive. 

^ (i) Not only the freedom of India and other countries, but also a reign of 
justice and an equal and equitable struggle for the prosperity of all humanity is 
needed to ensure world peace ; and the victory of any party m the present world 
war cannot guarantee its future peace or freedom as is evident from the aftermath 
of the last world war. Bo the policy of subjugating, or keeping under subjection, 
other nations cannot ensure for the benefit of any country for any long 
period of time. 

f Ali Muslims generally, and the Ahrar workers and sympathisers especially, 
bear it in mind that the present disturbed conditions have emphasise 
the need for peace and accord in the country, and so we should t^ to eliminate 
all factors provoking communal passions. And now when the Government and 
a section of the people are at logger-heads with each other, none should 
side with either party or become the tool of any other group in the country 
working for communal conflict. 

Under the circumstances, instead of going to jails we should concentrate 
all our energies on service of the people, establishment of internal peace and 
safeguarding against im^nding dangers. 

Bimilarly it is the duty of the Government and the people in conflict with it 
to prevent the creation of an atmosphere for communal disturbance, and not to 
sear^ a weak prey for their anger and rage. 

(6) Majlis-i-Ahrar has always stood for independence of India and other 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries, but under the present critical circumstances 
it considers all civil disobedience in the zeal to help the allies or in the hope of 
welcoming the Axis powers not only unnecessary but also inadvisable. 


The All India Azad Muslim Board 

Resolutions — Delhi — ^Ist. & 2nd. March 1942 

National Policy for Muslims 

A meeting of the All India Azad Muslim Board was held at Delhi on 
the 1st. March 1042 and the following resolutions were passed unanimously after a 
full-day discussion 

** Since the last session of the Board, the cataclysm of war has advanced with 
giant strides and the whole world lies engulfed in a deluge of blood. India is no 
longer a distant spectator of the war. but finds itself within the zone of imminent 
danger. Questions which only two years ago appeared to be vital and claimed all 
attention have paled into insignificance, New problems of world-wide import have 
arisen and great and small nations and countries are uniting their forces and resour- 
ces to save their freedom. Oourageous efibrts have to be made for new international 
alignments to develop and co-ordinate determined endeavours to meet and overcome 
the grim consequences of the war. To avert the fate of those who have succumbed 
to aggression, it is imperative that no elTort should be spared to knit all the people 
of India into a united endeavour. The country’s will should be galvanised and its 
immense potential effectively developed for the task of defending the country and 
thereby establishing its freedom in a world free of aggression. The Board is convinced 
that there is general unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to 
be a Dependency if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom 
enjoyed by the other free countries of the world, including England and the Domi- 
nions. Representing nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the 
bulk of ^e Indian siuslims, this Board fully supports this demand. 

Further, it feels constrained to conclude that the specioos plea of the 
Secretary of State for India, and the British Government that the Muslim League 
la the authoritative spokesman of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude and 
demands constitute an insuperable obstacle In the way of India’s freedom is an 
indefensible subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the British Govemmmit to 
port with power. This serious gravity of the situation occasioned by the menace 
of an early invasion most imperatively demands that the British Government 
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■houid immediately recognise India’s freedom and transfer real power to enable 
the lepresentatiyes of the people to assume complete responsibility for the defenoe 
of the country as a whole in full and mutual collaboration with the other free 
countrwB. 

Sympathy for Mubum Countries 

**The Board has noted with keen regret that the conflagrations of war has 
enydoped nearly all the Muslim countries of die world and their independence 
has been held to ransom. From the eastern source of the Red Sea in the near 
Middle East no less than in Malaya, China, Russia, and certain parts of Europe, 
Mussalmans along with their other people are exposed to the horrors and severe 
ordinance of war. 

^he Board conveys its heartfelt sympathy to the Muslims and other inhabit- 
ants of these countries who are suffering from the savagery of aggression. It 
earnestly hopes that the freedom of all the countries ana nations which have 
fallen victim to old or new aggressors will be fully restored. 

*^It further desires to place on record its fullest sympathy with Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Iraq and Iran in their ])re8ent plight and hopes that all of them will 
emerge strong and free in a world free from aggression and exploitation.” 

Resolution — Second Day — ^Delhi— 2nd. Blareh 1942 
Cable to Mr. Churchill and Cripps 

The meeting concluded on the next day, the 2nd. Mareh, after three days’ sitting. 

'Fhe Conference passed two resolutions at to-day’s session, one urging uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus and the other, appealing to all Muslims that 
under the present changing circumstances, they should, for their national existence, 
unite and act unitedly in order to safeguard their national interests. 

It was understood that a copy of the resolutions passed by the Board 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Amery, and Sir Stafibrd Cripps. 


The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference 

Calcutta — 2t8t. June 1942 

Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’b Observations 

“Having regard to the long fostered relations between the two sister commu- 
nities of India, centuries ago, there is no reason why at this fateful hour, or at 
any other time, strenuous effort should not be made to bridge the gulf of difference 
that unhappily divides them still,” observed the Nawab Bahadur of Murahidahad 
presiding over the Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference, held at the Town Hall, Cal- 
cutta on the 21st Jane 1942. 

The Nawab Bahadur said that a true citizen born on the soil of India was 
he who was actuated by sentiment of patriotism to see complete understanding 
arrived at between these great communities living side by side in their resolve to 
stand firm in order to be benefited by the increasing gilmmer of the dawn of 
India’s salvation. 

Confident in the fulfilment of their aims and aspirations, the Nawab Bahadur 
concluded by appealing to Indians to seek to dispel the gloom of disunion and 
distrust for the sake (M their common good by becoming for ever united through 
trials and privations, through prosperity and adversity in the enduring service of 
thdr dear and beloved MotWland. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Opening Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq said that from the beginning of his political life^ he realised that 
there could be no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. At the same 
time he felt that for the freedom of India, the advancement of the Muslim com- 
munity was essential. He felttthat such unity and amity were even more necessary 
for the Muslims themselves. The true Islamic spirit was based upon friends^ 
and cooperation with neighbours, whatever their religion, race or colour. He 
admittM that he had always been a strenuous fighter for the righto of Moslems, 
but he knew that these were based on justice and even if some of Ibis Hindu friends 
bad at time misondentood him, they now realised that he had always worked in the 
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best interests of the communities and the country. Today Bengal, among the 
Indian provinces, faced dangers of an order which people in other areas did not, 
pehaps, realise. In this danger, it was imperative that all Bengalees should unite 
111 facing the common danger and the common enemy. A house divided against 
itself shall fall, and it was for Mr. Huq a consolation, even in the midst of the 
dangers and distress of today, that former political opponents had come together 
to share the service of the Motherland. Even dangers lost their terror when shared 
with friends and he was confident that the new unity established in Bengal would 
have far greater consequences. 

CoNGKisss President’s Message 

Wishing the movement complete success the Congress president, MaiUana 
Abul Kalam Azad in a message to the conference said : — 

It is needless to say that in the present critical and grave times our province 
stands in need of no movement more than this. He added, ’It is unity ana unity 
alone that is needed most at this juncture of common danger and let us agree 
that we have differences about future, but let ns also agree that we can 
respond to the demands of the present. We have had enough of quarrels but it 
must not hinder us from creating an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good- 
will at a time when the invader is knocking at our doors.* 

Lord Bishop's Message 

Welcoming the move, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta in a message said that the 
Punjab had set an example which, he sincerely hoped, Bengal would endorse 
by her own action. 

Resolutions 

The conference adopted a resolution cmphaBi2ing that the need for unity and 
solidarity of the people of Bengal had never been so pressing and immediate as 
to-day and it was only on the basis of such unity, that they could hope to overcome 
the perils which threatened to engulf them. 

It urged the people of the province to unite in the common task of safe- 
guarding internal security and order, storage and distributing of foodstuffs and 
other easentials, and the provision of medical and other relief, irrespective of 
differences in caste, community, creed or political affiliation, and to carry on an 
intensive propaganda to stress the overwhelming identity of interests of the people 
in this crisis and also constitute peace brigades for despatch to places where there 
is any apprehension of communal trouble. 

By another resolution the conference decided to set up a non-party and non- 
political organisation, and for this purpose a council of the Hindu-Muslim unity 
atmociation was formed with about 100 members with direction to frame the 
constitution and to work out a plan and programme of action for the proposed 
organisation. 

A third resolution stressed the need for creation of a permanent trust fund 
for publicity through speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of commu- 
nal narmony and dissemination among the masses of greater knowledge of the 
common laonievement of -..tbe two communities in the fields of cultural and 
spiritual activities. 
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Hbw Gommittbe Elbotbd 

Old Wor king (^mmittee of Uw All-Tndia Hindu M«hn Snbha 

*•***“ ‘he efter noon nt tbe rmidonoe of 
*• under the presidentalnp of Mr. V, D. Savarhwr and 

pa^ the laat year a ac^unta and transacted such other formal biisineaa not 
taken up during the B^li^elpur eeeeion of the Mahe 8»bhe. The diapuM ubonl 
tbe Ajmer Hindu Maba ^bba eleotioiie aieo came up for ooneideration and thu 
matter wae referred to Mr* JDeshpande for arbitration. 

The OommitM met in the evening in the Oanga Praead Memorial Hall and 
eleoted tbe following oflSoe-bearere unanimoualy. 

Ih. Shyuma Proaai Mukh^jaa (Working Preaident). Dr. B. S. ATeonfe. 
Phot Porwonond Mr. N. 0. Chatlerjee. Dr. V. ffaidu, Mr. B. Kharpard* aW 
Mr. Oanganand Anph (Viee-Preeidente). Raja Mahethwar Dayal Seth at Kotra 
(General fiiecretary)* Mr. A.8hutosh Lahiri and Mr. V, KbIwclt (s^eoretariea). 

The following constituted the Working Committee: 

Harish Chandra (Delhi), Rai Brihadnr Mehrchand Khanna (N. 
W. F. P.). .(Agra), Sir P. Snvnatava (Oudh), Capt. Kuho 
Chandra (Piiii]ab). Mr. Bamkrahna Pande (Mahnkoshal). Dr. U^igumkar (Bombay). 
Mr. L. V. Bhopntkar (Maharashtra) Mr. Patwardhan (Kariiatiik), Mr. if. JN. Mitra 
(Bengal), Mr. Chandkaran Sa^da (RajputaiiH), Mr. Ka^iram Haraman (Assam), Rai 
Bahadur Ve *kataram Aiyar (Madras). Dewan Bahadur Ramaawami Sastri (Tamil 
Nad) M . Rauorahwar hlisra (Bihar). Mr. Veermul Meghraj ('^ind), Mr. Khannam 
(Giijerat), Mr. Subha Rao (Andhra), Mr. P, U, Joglekar (Berar) and Mr. Chandra 
Oupta Vedatankar (nominated by the President). 

Reaolatlons--Lneknow— >tst. Mareh 1942 

IMMEDIATB GRANT OF FULL FREEDOM 

The newly eleoted Working Committee met on the next morning, tbe 1st Mareh 
1942, as also the All-India Committee 

The following resoluiiuiia were passed by the All-Tndia Committee after 
prolonged disciissions : - 

** The Mindu Mahasahha had called upon the British Government to put into 
practice the war aims professed by Englainl mid the Allies tliat they had joined this 
tiianio struggle for estahlishing the priiiciMlfB of freedom and demouracy The 
Uindii Mahasahha regrets that Britain lisa failed to convince the |>eople of Hindu- 
Stan of the sincerity of her iiiteiitions and takes this final opportunity of warning 
the British Government that the tragic reverses in the Far East can he prevented in 
Hindustan by England granting fullest political freedom to India and aecuriiig the 
wholehearted sympathy and co-operation of the Uiiidiis. 

*• Of all the tragic events in the present war, the fall of Singapore affects most 
vitally the question of Indian defence. The only effective measure to counteract the 
defeatist sliotik and rouse the Indian people with proper spirit in this crisis is a 
bold and an iinambiguoiis proclamation on the part of the Bri ( is h Government that 
India is granted full independence and co-partnership equal with Great Britain in 
the [iido-British Commonwealth and such a declaration must be immediately made 
by the British Government. . . 

**The All- India Committee of the Hindu Mahasahha urges the British Govern- 
ment to realiee that the aoonec the British make India feel that fighting in allianee 
with Britain is fighting for India’s independence, tbe better for both Eogleiid end 
India. 

“This All-TndU Oommittae demands the abolition of the India Offloe and of 
the India Council, the complete nationalisation of the Qoverfiroent fit India on 
democratic lines, the ooneentration of political sovereignty in India and tbe transfer 
of the endru administration of India to Ind an hands tnoludiug Defenee. Finanea. 
Fotrinn Affairs and relations with the JndiM StatM. . . v » • u . 

&le reeolution wae proposed by Mr# Vi* C* Chatterji, seconded by Raga Mah§* 
thwar Dayat Seth of Kotra aod was carried nnanimonely. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHA8ABHA 
Civil Dsfsngb 

**Iii vifir of ih# deplorable anpreparedneee of Indlp io mattere of deleDce, 
the Allrlndio Committee of the Hindu llahaeabhi ealle upon the Hindi! Sabhas 
througnont India and particularly in Provinces and Districts which are exposed 
to the dangers of air raids or invasion by foreign powers to organise civil defence 
parUes and to take ali possible steps to raise and equip a National Militia 
for preventing the ravages caused by possible air attacks. anti-Hindu hooliga- 
nism and internal commotion. The Hindu Mahasabha defence organisations should 
act in eo-operation with the authorities and with the defence parties started by 
other political organisations. The Provincial Governments should bring about 
proiier eo-ordination between the civic and A. R. P. services and enlist public 
sympathy and eo-operation ^ and grant fullest recognition to the Mahasabha 
defence organisations and afford them facilities to orgainse and equip the 
Mahasabha volunteer forces. Tlie Oommittee calls upon the Government to repeal 
the Arms Act and to provide the members of the defence organisations with arms 
so that they ean form a real National Militia, able to withstand and cope with 
all possible internal emergencies.*’ ^ 

This was moved by Mr. ,N. C, Ckatterji and was passed unanimously. 

Repeal of Arms Act 

**10 view of the fact that the Government has so far failed to organise ade- 

? |nate defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to : 
1) rei>eal the Arms Act so that every Indian should be able, without 
any difficulty, to secure rifles and to learn their use to shoot down 
invaders as a second line of defence and guerilla warfare in support of the defence 
tp be put up by the Government ; (2) encourage and provide funds for the or- 

g anisation of a National Militia so as to enable every able-bodied Indian to do 
is part in the defence of his country ; (3) establish immediately factories for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, motor cars and warships and to give help to the 
industrialisation of the country to bring about self-sufficiency in the matter of 
weapons for the defence of the country ; and (4) provide serviceable and non- 
serviceable rifles with ammunition free of charge to schools and colleges as a 
preliminary for training of educated youths.'* 

This was proposed by Rat Bahadur Hariah Chandra^ seconded by Pandit 
Bavenahwar Miara and Major P, Bardhan and was passed. 

Anti-National Bpbeghes 

‘‘From tbe speeches msde and the statements issued by the prominent Con- 
gress leaders the Hindu Mahasabha apprehends that the Congress may accept 
some anti-democratic and anti-national agreement to placate the Muslims. The 
Hindu Mahasabha which is the only body to speak on behalf of the Hindus warns 
the Government that, if any such agreement is arrived at behind the back of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, it will be stoutly resisted by every possible means.” 

Proposed by Prof. Deapande and seconded by Pandit Vedalankar and Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, this was adopted unanimously. 

Student-Oontaot-Movembnt 

’’Resolved that the Hindu Mahasabha should launch a strong Hindu-Sindent- 
Qontact-Movement and should establish, aid, or actively support the Hindu 
Students* movement. The Mahasabha should form a Committee which should see 
that the rights of Hindu students are not violated in any part of India.” 

Moved by A. K, Bajpai (U. P.), seconded by Nigam, and supported by 
Vaidyaraj W, K. Lani (Akoia). 

Migration Of Kazaks 

*'The All-Tndia Oommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with great concern 
tihe migration of several thousands of the Kazaks who are reported to have entered 
Kashmir with property looted from the adpining territory. The Committee 
condemns the Government of India for maintaining them in India, and urges 
upon them that they should assist the Kashmir Government in repatriating Kazaks 
bipk to their own territory.** 

Proposed by P. G. Deahpanday and supported by Mr. Indra PrakaaK 
Pakistan Scheme In Assam 

’•This meeting of the All- India Committee of the AlMndie Hiedu Mahasabha 
is of tne opinion that % deep^lidd desigs^ to ^ 



““ j into a Moalim majority proTinoe it belDg earried 

o® ffsttMiwAlly and eff^ by eoloniBiai; the province with Mitttlim emigtenti 
tom ^teide and that the orKanised aggreBaiou of these Muslim eihiicrants li«l% 
bMi» mangering the life and property of the Hindas in Assam. This meeting 
viewi wim grmt apprehenmon the recent Inauguration of the land derlopmiias 
Mhem by the last Sadullah ministry, which is really intendKl to ahoH& tM 
•y«^m and to bring about the speedy realisation of the Muslim dream of 
^idcistan in the province of Assam. This meeting, therefore, oarns the AMUtih 
Government that any attempt to modify or alter the **Line system* to the detrl* 
ment of the interest of the Hindus in Assam will be resisted by the Hind# 
MabaMbha at all costs and calls tt|:)on the Assam Government to desist from 
pursuing such u^ suicidal policy at a lime when complete cohesion among all 
seotions of people is m their interest of fighting against the immineut foreig# 
Oggreesion.” 

Proposed by Mr. A. Lahiry and supported by Mr. P. Dewa, Mr. N, (S'. 
Ohatterje$ and Mr. Kalt Ram Bur man. 


The Tamilnad Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Third Session— Coimbatore — 20th. June 1942 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the third session of the Provinoial Hindu Mahasabha Confer- 
ence which met at Coimbatore on the 20th June 1042, Dr, B, S, said: 

** We are meeting under moat tragic and humiliating eirciimstaiices. It ia 
tragic, because there is a fundamental change in the attitiule of tlie British Govern- 
ment towards India and its future We had not completely comprehended in all 
its implications the real inner meaning of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, when he used to say that the further devolution of power from the British 
to Indian hands must be subject to two stipulationa — one was due fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed on the British by their historic connection with India and the 
other was that the constitution should carry with it the acceptance of the prin- 
cipal elements in India’s national life. By natural intinct, as it were, the Indian 
political opinion suspected, from the frequent repetitions of these two stipula- 
tions, progressive deterioration in the British sentiment towards Indio. 

Bia Stafford Cripps* Mission 

Latterly as matters developed, the Indian political opinion frankly declared 
that it read into these stipulation s, the desire of the British to take back with one 
hand what they profess to give with the other and their cynical acquiescence^ in 
the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the present regime 
in India. But the cat was notout of the bag until, being cornered by the not 
very complimentary expression of American oidnions, Sir Stafford Cripps wai 
Bent to India with what are known as the War Cabinet’s proposals. But the 
fundamental soul of the proposals which was carefully prepared as a bait to 
the Gkmgress to swallow was the freedom to the provinces not to accede to the 
Indian Union if they so desired. In its quite naked form, it meant the partition 
of India into several smaller sovereign States, that is the Balkanisation of India, 
so that these several sovereign States may be kept constantly quarrelling Aniong 
themselves, thus providing a ready excuse to the Britishers to keep the Indto 
army and there^re the finance in their bauds for ever. Having thus som toe 
seed of dissensions and civil war, Mr. Amery, turning round, takes somersault era 
openly says that ‘the British system which we have developed in a homoMfieon 
eounti^ i# not necesBarily the best suited to so complex a structure as mt of 

The meaning of it all in plain words Is that the Oripps* miiafon to India 
has assured the Muslims that the Britisli Government as such is premred to con- 
cede Pakistan to them if they want it and baviiig done this, it has fujtber atrengtb- 
ened the mentality of antagonism in the Moslems towards the HindiiSi beoausa. 
lilt toe Hthdus who are alone opitosing Fakistao.’ 
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Balkanuatiov or India 

BeferrinK to Mr, C, BajagopalacharV$ propomlf for Hiodu*Muollm unity, 
Dr. Momi% tnid : 

**Uur friend. Mr. Rejegopalachnrl, is and has been earryine on an intensive 
and fanatical propaganda for influencing the Hindus to oonoede Paldstan to the 
Moslims and thus agree to the partition of India. After Pakistan will follow, as 
night follows the day, Bangistan, Hursstan, Ohristiaiistan, and so many other 
'•tans* like them. Is it not Balkaiiisatlon of India T is It not dethroning and 
degrading India from the high fiedestal of a powerful and res|)ected nation to the 
insignifioant poaition of a mere conglomeration of principalities, feared and respeo* 
ted by none and threatened and dominated by every powerful nation ? Who can 
•ay that It is not humiliating^ to the Hindus f Where practically all tlie MussaU 
mans, whether in the Congress or in the Muslim League, or whether nationalists 
or commiinalists, are a|ieaking with one determined voice In favour of Paklstau 
and partition of linlia into various sovereign States, is it not derogatory to the 
dignity and prestige of the Hindiis tiiat one oof*iip>ing t le eminent |K>sition in the 
aominunity like Mr. RHjagopalachari should come out 0 |>enly to support Pakistan 
and to preach against what is prat'tically liehl iiiiMiiimotisly by the entire Hindu 
community in India as an liarhinger of wreck and ruin 7 In fact, even his suu* 
porters admit that *Mr. Hajagopalscliari enjoys hardly any sup)>ort in the rest of 
India except among Muslims.* Prsctically aU 'liis colleagues in the Coiigresa, inclu- 
ding Mahatma Oandhi, Pundit Jawahnrlal Nehru^ Ur, Eajendra Prasad and 
others, are strongly opposed to him though not equally determined to risk the 
displeasure of the Moslems by starling a counter-propaganda. The irony of the 
situation, however, is that Mr. Kajagopalachari is maintaining that his only fault 
is that he is emphasising what has been consisteidy and continuously preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi iu the Congress and outside iti respect of Hindu-Musliiu uuity. 

Sbfaratb Nation Theory 

** Here we as outsiders, must clearly see and analyse, as outsiders, 
as third persons, what has been actually said by Mahatma Gandtd and what 
are Us clear implications. Mahatma Gandhi says. *!f the vast majority of the 
Muslims regard themselves as a separate nation having nothing in common 
with Hindus aud others, no power on earth can compel them to tliink otherwise 
and if they want to partition on that basis, they must have the partition unless 
Hindus want to figlit against such a division*. Mr. Kajagopalachari has been 

ignoring the most relevant and significant part of the last sentence, that is, 'Unless 
Hindus want to fight against such a division.’ Mr. Kajagopalachari and a few 

Hindus of his way of thinking may not have the heart to fight for the integrity 
and solidarity of India, but from the experience be has been gaining in this pro- 
paganda tour of his, he must admit that the Hindus are determined to 

fight to the last drop of their blood to maintain tbe traditional, religious and 

cultiirsl solidarity of India and Indian Empire, that is, Sarvabhoumatva and 
Ekrashtriyatva of our Vedic prayers of the entire country, lying between the river 
Biudhu ill the north and the sea in the south. 

*' Now I would like to deal with the whirlwind propaganda of Mr. Kajsgo- 
palaohari in favour of the Pakistan of the Muslim League. Mr. Rsjagopalacbari 
Delieves that Japan will invade India and conquer it aim that the British Gov- 
ernment will not be able to put up an efficient and aucocssful defence. Thus, he 
argues, if Japan succeeds and conquers India, the British Government will go 
and with it all ho)>eB and plans of non-violence and non-co-operation. Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and their Ministerships, National Government and 
Defence Minister and everything that they were negotiating for with Sir Stafford 
Cripps. In fact, he believes, that, if Japan success, India will be made a slave 
much more than we are at present. He, therefore, wants to fight Japan and defend 
India; but he has not got confidence in him and in the Hindu community to whfch 
he beloiiga. He, therefore, wants to combine with the Mussalmane. Massalmana 
will not unite with him unless their demand of Pakistan is accepted. Tberefcm 
Mr. Bajaogopalachari readily accepts their demand of Pakiatan and ie terribly 
annoyed with the Congress for having rejected his proposals and, in its placq, 
accepted Babn Jagat NarainlaVs proposals lor rejecting Pakistan. 

Tbb Invasion Fear 

*Now let ns analyse his position and see how far hels right and wWf ^ ^ 
trring, Ihe vary first point that strilM ina ai psonliarly sigaificaat li whl 
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Mr. $i^agoiMtttehari, the Hindu, alone ihonid be no tertild; mnerred at ttw 
JapMieN in^Mion. Why thoold Mr. Jinnah^ the Momlman^ not bt 
unoOTfoa 7 On the other hand, he ie perfectly ealm, quiet and is maintaining 
Ms kmlanee. If is real, it should equally be a danuar both to the 

the Hindu. Because If, with the defeat and disappearanoe 
of the British the Indepeiidwce will disappear, so also will be the ease with 
Platan, then why should Mr. Jttmah, who is so keen on Pakistan, remain so 
indifferent 7 

*Mr. Rajagnpalaehari Mjeve% that, if the Madras Gorernment had been in 
his hand, he would hare rais^ a well organised militia throughout the Prorince. 
Saying is ewy than actually doing it. Who would allow him to raises militia 7 
Is there a National militia in Hind, or in the Punjab or in Bengal where the 

resitecllve prorinclal gorernmenta are In the hands of the peoples of the respec- 
tive Provinces 7 And, what la more? all the three Prime Ministers in these Pro- 
vinces are Moslems and they also want Pakistan. It is. therefore, a mistake to 

supnose that, If Mr. Bajagopal tchari would be made the Prime Minister of 

Madras, he would raise a national militia all throughout the Province, even 
supposing that the Muslim friends of the Muslim League to whom he wanU 
to concede Pakistan will he all co-oi>eratlug with him. Where will he get the 
rides and cartridges 7 Will the Viceroy allow him, even if there will be a National 
Government in the Oentre in collusion with the Muslim League 7 The National 
Government will not be of the kind on which the Oongrcsa is liisUtliig ; because 
Bir Stafford Crippa and the British War Cabinet have set their face against it 
with fauatlo determination. 

India’s Defence Problem 

*Mr. JRajagopalachari wants to defend India against the Japanese b'vasion. 
Bir Stafford Crippa says that *this defence is a paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government,’ and that 'the defence will not be in IndiHii hands 
even if all the parties want it.’ If the defence is not entrusted to the National Govern- 
ment, even of that kind which Congress is insisting upon, then what part of the 
defence will be left to it and to Mr. Rajagopnlachari ? What the Government wants 
from us is our money and labour, it does not want us to control and guide 
our Defence System. 

each IS the limited scope of Bir Stafford Cripp-a proposals regarding 
what he designates as the National Government, a high sounding but meaning- 
less name, then where is the chance for Mr. hajagovalachari to create a National 
militia and to defend India from Japanese invasion 7 This is all moon shine.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Moonje referred at length to the system of guerilla warfare 
and said that we Britishers were quite coiindent of themselves overwhelming and 
smothering the invasion of India by the short statiind Japanese by matching 
the big-b(mied Patbane and the tall Punjabi Mussulmans against them. They 
ne^ea no military help from the civilian population as did the Russians and 
the Chinese. They only needed moral and military resources, that was, money, raw 
materials and labour which Uiey ex]''ected the civil population of India uiould 
supply them profusely. If you could pray for the British victory whole day and 
night as Mahatma Gandhi advised, it would be^ an additional merit Now the 
Mussalman knows it all and therefore is calm, quiet and composed and has not 
become panicky. 

Appeal to Hindus 

Dr. Moonje appealed to the Hindus not to become panicky. Even if they 
conceded Pakistan as Mr. JRajagopalachari advised them, they would not have 
Hindn-Muelim Unity. The only message, therefore, that ho could give them was 
**&lly round the Hindn Mahasabha and do as it tells you to do. The Hindu 
Mabasabha is your only saviour. Pay respect and reverence to Mahatma Gandhji, 
but listen only to the advice of the Hindu Mahasabha.” ........ 

1 would respectfully tell Mr. RajagopalacharV\ Dr. Moonje said, “that, m 
his desire to bring about Hindu-Muslim Unity, however noble and worthy it 
may be, the way he has adopted to bring it about needlessly cause utmMt ruin 
possible to our Motherland and the Hindus. I would impress upon him ^e 
clear and definite expression of opinion of no less a pemn ^an Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who, in his article in the Twentieth Century under the caption, Mr. Amery 
ud the ^mbay Oonfm^ce’. says, Tor the British generally to amree to the 
^mand lor dlssMtion of Ind&a will be, I maintiun. an wt of black toachery to 
IndiL’ 8b Tc) Balmdar ^pru does not concesl the fact that^ though he is ooxn 
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a Hindu mid a Bcahinln, hfa whole culture is Pmian^ ihat is, IslaiUlc ; hd 
says thdt the dissection of India will be an act of black treachery if a Britisher 
were to agree to it. What have the Hindus to say ? Bare they not any religion 
and culture of their own and could not they be equally determined to save them 
from being smothered by Pakistan, in spite of the fact that a Hindu, Mr. Ba}a- 
gopalachan, is vehemently and fanatically supporting it ?’* 


The Akkatad Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session— Delhi— 1st. Febmary 1942 
Presidential Addresb 

^e dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all * communities and 
interests, and ought to make ns believe that we should not allow future ambition 
to frustrate the programme of present safety’', declared Mr. AT. if. Afunsht, 
presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Delhi on the 1st 

February 1942. 

Mt. UunsAt continued : **What then is the way ? At present, any hope of 
permanent settlement of the claims of the Muslim is wishful thinking. I am 
afraid, even the conditions which would enable the Nationalists and disruptionists 
to come together with mutual confidence do not exist. Any effort to solve the 
political deadlock in the Congress provinces will also, 1 am afraid, meet with 
tailure. Unless the Congress participates in a National Government, pledged to 
war first, I do not see any possibility of responsible governments in the Congress 
Provinces.” Criticising the Pakistan demand, Mr. Munshi observed : The defence oi One 
integrity of the country against external aggression and internal disruption must 
rule out any possibility of there being more than one Central Government in 
the country. But, in order to allay the fears of the Muslims, the Central Govern- 
ment can ne left with only those powers necessary and incidental to Defence, 
External Affairs and upholding of the constitution, and no power except of an 
advisory character to interfere with sucdi activities of tlie Provincial Governments 
as do not bear upon those Central activities. The religious and cultural freedom 
of every subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, can be secured by giving statutory 
recognition to fundamentaP rights relating to freedom in religious and cultural 
matters.” But, proceeded Mr. JkTunahi, another proposal was being whispered about as 
a possible alternative to disruption, and mat was to give 50 per cent re- 
presentation to the Muslim aud 50 per cent to the Hindus and others at the 
centre. “This fifty-fifty scheme is the more sinister aspect of Pakistan’” Mr. 
Munshi asserted. 

Mr. Munshi reviewed the changes in India since the last session of the con- 
ference, and pointed out that since the formation of the new Coalition Ministry 
in Bengal, none of the provinces in India was governed by a ” party whose object 
was the disruption of India.” 

Visualising post-war conditions, Mr. Munshi said that after the war, Defence 
was bound to be internationalised by being placed in the hands of an effective 
World Federation. This would mean that the Indian Army; in external matters, 
like other allied armies, would be under a Begional War Council, helping to main- 
tain international law and order. 

Mr. Munshi adverted to “certain forms of non-co-operation in the pr<^ 
vlnces where responsible government is still functioning and said this created 
not only an anomaly, but produced an undesirable effect on Hindu-Muslim^ re- 
lations. The Congress members in the fefind Assembly supported a War Minis- 
try. In the Punjab, the Confess Party studiously absented itself from the 
Assembly. In Bengal, it attended the Assembly on specific issues. Except in Bind, 
the Congress parties did not help or binder Governments. He urged that fijher 
the Congress parties in these provinces should be left to make their own cdalitions 
and take ebarge of the Governments or be asked to get out and make room foe 
those who could do so. Either of these two courses would have a terj ooberiog 
iiifluence. Mr. Munshi, proceeding, observed : ^ 

^ liet us drop our thoid, fugitive outlook on life. We are i®9vesi 
aM ere the down-trodden of the earth, let us ffff our gate steisIfiSUF tmr 
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fcreat Md the future which is glorious, sod shove sljL livs io* ths 
^ A 2“® intimidate or enelave s rsoe d W millioil 

pledrild to strenuous defiance of all adverse coudiiions 

* The war opens to us a vista of immense possibilities. The wsr must end. 
A new. in^rnational structure must arise on its ashes, which will end the era 
of freed and lust for ezplountion of men by men. The moral order, for which 
India stood and stands, is an over-arching reality of life, which defies onslaughts. 
We hsve not raised the tower of our ambition on the foundation of other neople’s 
enslavement and why should we fear ?’* rr 

Coiicluding. Mr. Muiiuhi .aid ; '* Uindo.tan was not born to die. It did not 
live so long in order to be cysrupted or destroyed. It would not have lived so 
far, had it not had a message to deliver. Let us. therefore, hold fast to its integrity, 
and to the culture which is its splendorous heritage. Let us resist all Uiat 
seeks its destruction.*’ 

Resolutions 


The Oonference adopted the following resolution : 

‘‘This Akand Bharat Conference believes in one indivisible united India, 
and strongly condemns the Pakistan scheme which aims at the vivisection of India 
and declares uiieqiiivocally that such like anti-natiotml and communal schemes 
will not be accepted under any circumstances. This Oonference strongly appeals 
to the various communities that they should raise their united voice against the 
Pakistan scheme. 

“This Conference is of opinion that in the future National Government of 
India, the religious freedom of all communities should be equally safeguarded and 
just treatment accorded to all, ii respective of race or religion.” 

The Conference was addressed among others by Sir Gokul Chand Narang, 
Mahashe Krishna^ Lala Deshbamihu Gupta^ Sardar Raghbir Singh and Prof, 
Indra, Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

The 8f)eakerB declared that they could not tolerate division of India, and 
would sacrifice everything for safeguarding a united India, and, if Swaraj was to be 
won, that would be won for Indians and for India, and no division like States. 
British IndiUj or for Harijaus, Hindus or Muslims could be accepted. 


The Sikh Polity 

The Sikh All Parties Committee 

Ckipfs’ Pkoposals Rejected 

The Sikh AlLParties Committee in a representation to Sir Stafford Grippe 
on the 8rd. April 194s declared that the proposals are unacceptable to them because : 
“instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity of Intlia, specific provision 
has been made of separation of provinces and constitution of Pakistan and (2) the 
cause of Sikh community has been lamentably betrayed. 

Fought fob England 

Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in every 
battlefield of the empire, and this is our reward, that our position in the Punjab 
which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a predominant 
position has been finally liquidated. .... 

Why should a province that fails to secure I maiority of its legistature, in 
which a religious comimunity enjoys statutory majority, be allowed to hold a 
plebiscite and be given the Denefit of a bare majority 7 In fairness this right 
should have been conceded to communities who are in permanent minority in the 
legislature. . j - 

Furtto why should not the population of any area opposed to separation 
be given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ? 

We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended upto the bwks of Jhmum 
excluding Jhang and Multan districts, and tons-Jhelum ar^ was add^ by con- 
quest oll^araja Eanjit Singh and retained by the British for adminis^ative 
cctnyenmce. It would be altogether unjust to allow eitcaneoua traQS-JWu« 
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population whldb only noeideDtelly cnme mto Hie province to doihinete the fetove 
of the Puniab proper. 

Punjab Population 

We give below the figures which abundantly prove our eontention 
From boundary of Ddhi to banks of Bavi river the population ie divided as 
follows 

Muslims ... ... ... 45,05,000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ... ... 7^6,000 

From Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhdum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts 

Muslims ... ... ... 82,8a000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ... ... 1*3,48.000 

To this may be added the population of Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot^ which is aiiout 26 lakhs. Of this the Muslims constitute 
barelySO per cent snd this reduces the ratio of Muslim population still further. 

We do not wish to labour the point any more. We have lost all hope of 
recriving any consideration. We shall resist however by all possible means separa- 
tion of the Punjab from All-India Union. We shall never permit our motherland 
to be at the mercy of those who disown it.’* 

Central Alcali DaTs Statement 

Cbifpb* Froposalb Anti-National 

Sardar Rharak Singhs president of the Central Akali I'lal, in a statement issued 
from Lahore on the let. April 1942, said that the prof^osals of the War Cabinet not only 
concede to all intents and puritoaes the separatiatB' demand for partition of India but 
actually encourage the idea of separatism by holding out a hope to every religious com- 
munity that wherever they are even in a bare majority, Muslims can form a 
separate communal sovereign State. At present llda idea of separatism has only 
a frail hold on aome sections of the Muslim community but once this principle 
is agreed to be conceded, it is bound to spread throughout India and then, not 
to speak of one Pakistan, as many Pakistans may be established as there are 
provinces or states in which any religions community is in majority. The 
acceptance of these pro(> 08 a 1 s will, therefore, mean the complete frustration of 
the national movement in India. 

'I'his Scheme, adds Bardar Kharak Singh, is so anti-national that it could 
never be ac<*eptable to the nationalist minded Sikhs but it becomes all the more 
obnoxious siid totally unacceptable as it does not provide for an effective safe- 
guard of the rights of the Sikhs. 


Communal Pact in the Punjab 

Premier Explains Terms 

The terms of the Pact which has Iteen arrived at between Sardar Baldev 
Singh, leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikandar Hpat Khan, were 
announced by the Premier at a press conference held at Lahore on the ISth. 
June 1942. 

The terms, which are embodied in a letter eddrcssed Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan to Sardar Baldev Singh, relate to faciliiieB for Jhatka, teaching of Our- 
mukhi, legislation regarding religious mattore, service under the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and Sikh representation at the Centre. The terms are so formed as to 
apply equally to all communities in the Punjab. 

Details of the Pact 

In connection with the question of Jhatka, Sir Sikandar Hyat Kbau pro- 
poses, with the approval of the Oabinet, to issue instruction that in Government 
institutions where separate kitchens exist or can be provided for MuslimSt Hindus 
and Sikhs, and where facilities exist for obtaining meat, every community 
should be free to cook and use meat slaughtered according to their own ritm, 
subject only to such restriction ns may be necessary to avoid injury to the 
feeliDgi of the other communities. 
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teftohing of Qarmnkhi m feoond lukgaaga in sobooloi Sir 
SilM^^. Hynt K^n Bays that it will not he possible to gi?e effect to this infl^- 
Um icrtimiu, agrees that ^ere should be no obieetion in adopting and 

®**«^*^« ^ 1 as may be possible. Any formula in thie oonneotida 

willt of course, apply to communities alike. 

As for legislation relating to religious matters. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan hai 
agreed to set up a convention that in matters, which exclusively concern a parti- 
cular community, that community alone should have the right to decide if the 
matM| wl^en it comes before the House, should be preceded with or not. It 
can be left to the members of that community to take a decision at all stages 
of such legislation. ^ 

Aa rwarda recruitment to the Servieea. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan atate* 
that uie Government has already fixed tlie proportion for various commu- 
nities, including the Sikhs, who have been allotted ten per cent share. It ii 
the duty of every Minister to see that no departure from this formula is counte- 
nanced. 

As for Sikh representation at the Oentre, the Premier has assured Sardar 
Baldev Singh that if and when an expansion or change in the present Exeou- 
tive Council is contemplated, the Sikh claim will, as hitherto, have his full 
sympathy and support. He shall also be glad to support the Sikh claim for due 
share in the Central Services. 

Premibe's Uedertarino 

Releasing the terms of the Pact for publication. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
made statement welcoining and cordially reciprocating the gesture of goodwill 
made by Sadar Baldev Singn and endorsing his appeal for mutual understand- 
ing between the various communities. On behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
he gave a solemn assurance that the Qovernroent would not only welcome co- 
operation from all olassea and parties in this behalf, but was determined to give 
a lead by not countenancing any controversial measure, either in the Legislature 
or outside, for the duration of the war. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan recalled that, at the very outset of the war, he 
suggested the formation of All-Party Governments in all Provinces and offered 
to form one in Punjab. Unfortunately, the proposal did not commend itself to 
the major Indian political parties. So tar as I am concerned ”, said Sir Blkan- 
dar Hyat Khan, I still welcome the co-operation of all groups in the Assembly, 
and, at any rate, we can still do a great deal by co-operating at least, in matters 
of common concern and interest, for instance, civil defence, internal security, 
creating a sense of confidence and security among the masses and checking 
and contradicting false and exaggerated report and rumours.” 

Plea fob an All-Punjab front 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan appealed to all his Punjab fellow-citizens to follow 
the laudable lead given by Sardar Baldev Singh and said: " It is the duty of all 
patriotic citizens to help the Government by lending their unstinted support to 
all measures devised for securing and maintaining public peace and for the pro- 
tection of life, property and honour of the people. It is the Govern men t, which is 
primarily responsible for the safety and security of the person and property of 
the citizens and it has made adequate arrangements for the purpose. Voluntary 
help from those who have hitherto kept aloof, for one reason or other, will, how- 
ever. add to the efficiency and efficacy of these measures, and is earnestly solicited. 
I beg of all parties, classes and communities to shed their suspicion and sink 
their differences. This is no time for political or communal controversies and 
rivalries. Let us unite and establish an All-Punjab front in the service of our 
country and our Province, and demonstrate to the world what a united Punjab 
can do to save humanity and its cherished ideals of freedom, justice and equality, 
from the evil forces of Fascist lust and aggression.” u au a ia 

Elucidating his reference to controversial measures, the Premier said ’bat it 
was primarily meant to apply to economic legislation. Any amendments, bowevMr, 
which might m necessary to the efficacy of the Act already passed or fo stop 
any loophole found aa a result of judicial decision or othewise would not be ban- 
ned. He emphasised that the intention was that no further controversial legis- 
lation would be apouBor^ by the Government. 

Govt, not oonobbnbd with Political Controvebbibb 
In tei^ly to ano ther questioii, the Premier mndc it clear that the Govern* 
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mtiit »• nieb was not eonaenied with |»olU!oal oohtvovaniea. sod was aot idantiiad 
either with Pakistan or anti-Palistan. Bo far as fair and bonafide poliUoal propa- 

r da was oonoemed, efersfbody had the freedom to carr9 it on with dne ie|^ 
law and order. If a eonference' In laronr of Pakistan or against Pakistan 
were oonvened and addressed withont any risk or danger to the peaee of the 
Proeinee, thme could be no objection to it, but if there was risk of breaking of 
of beads, It must be aferted. 

Amplifying his reference to Jhatka, the Premier said that this was mearly a 
restricted applmtion of the resolution unanimously passed in 1037 by the United 
Oonference on which all communities were represented. This did not, however, 
give anybody the right to slaughter an animal in a Government institution. 

Among those present at the Conference were Bardar Baldev Singh, Sir 
Chhotu Mam, Bevenue Minister, and Malik Khizar Byat Khan l^wana. Minister 
for Pnblic Works. 

Mkh Leader’s Statement 

Bariar Baldzv Singh^ in a statement to the press, says that in view of the 
assurance given bv the Premier and in view of the viul necessity of preserving 
the internal peace ci the Province and facing the imminent danker of external 
aggression, he feels it his du^ to appeal to all communities, ana particularly the 
^hs. to cooperate with the Punjab Government at this critical juncture in 
establishing communal harmony, so that the peace of the Province may be secured 
and a united front be created for winning the war. Aa an earnest oi the keen 
desire to create a united front, he oiTers his own and his colleagues’ whole-hearted 
support and co-operation to the Premier and his Government in all that he may 
undertake in achieviug this object. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Coiiiiiiittee~Delhi— 26th. February 1942 

Resolutions 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League met at Windsor 
Place, Delhi, on we 26th. February 1942 under the Presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mzkta, M, L. A. (Central). At the outset, Bao Baja Dr. Shyam Behari Miara, in 
view of recent developments, withdrew his resolution circulated in the last 
meeting held in October 1941, pertaining to the formation of a committee for 
fn^j^ the Indian Constitution. 

The Working Committee discussed Mr. JinnaKs latest statement on Marshal 
(&ia^ Kai-shek’s hirewdl message to the Indian people and his criticism ol the 
non-firty Conference resolution. After a prolonged discussion, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

The invitation from the Maharashtra through Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar to hold 
the second annual session of the All-India Nationalist League at Poona, was accept- 
ed and ^e Working Committee fixed July 31, August 1, and 2, 1942, as (he dates 
for holding the second annual session ol we League at Poona on the occasion of 
Lokamanaya Tilak’s Anniversary as the League is meant to represent the Tilak 
School of thought in advocating the principle of "Besponsive Co-operation’’ in 
Indian politics. 

Those present included Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr, Lalehand Navalrai, 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, B. B. Mzhr Chand Khanna, Bao Baja Dr. Sf^am Behari 
Miara, Kunwar Ganganand Sinha, J?. B, Kunwar Guru Narain, Mr. Chand Karan 
Sarda, Mr. B. D. Jain and Mr. Ganapat Bat. The Committee concluded its 
session late in the evening. 

Muslim Lbaoue Cbitioibbd 

The Working Committee of the AH-India Nationalist League rogrets that at 
the recent meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Inw Muslim League 
held in Delhi, assertions were made and decldons taken which must be characteri- 
sed as untrue in fact and unsound in principle. They can only lead to the post- 
ponesaint of the day of India’s fmedm ana (herefoxe ot Mushin freedens. 
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Mr 


coe^ &e inri&mtioa made ia Ihe Mulim LauM tmAvtim 
^ ttie demand te ft* fomabon of a National QoTeroment tnindl^^iitla 

M * 1 ^ motive of patriotiam in the iirtmu 
^ ot Indu inoludmg Mualima. ^e Oommittee cannot wwt the 

®* Si 7?^?*****“ Mualima of liuUa aa a uSmL 

ai- .1 n ^* **n* Pwmoea of India out of devee, via., 

Fanjab. Bragu and Onua, the Muslim League’s 'theory of two nations’ in 
^ repudiate^y the existence and functioning of Omlition Gowamanta 
which consist of Hindus, Muslims and other communities; that in the N/W. 
FMmtiw FroTinoe where the Muslims form the largest maiority the Muslim Leagn# 
has Mod and IS incapable of form^^^ pledW to the dootrkio^ 

Ffdnstan ; and that m the remaining pronnces. there exists a strong Tolume of 
Muslim opmion organised to resist that r^ctionary doctrine. 

Id the opinion ^ ^is Committee, therefore, the formation of a National 
Government reprcMnts the highest common agreement of Indian opinion on the 
best method of sdmg the political deadlock in the country, and strongly urges 
upon the Bntish Government to give effect to it forthwith. • » 

The OommittM welcomes the Farewell Message given to this country by 
Marshal Chtang Kat^ahek, and thanks him for exhorting the British Government 
to expMte the tmnsfer of real poU^^^^ The Committee further considiri 

Mr. Jtnnahs criticism of the Marshal’s message as detrimental to the best interest 
of India and a deplorable lapse from good taste. 

Ghiako’b Visit to India 

(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist Ijei^ue records its 
appreciation of the visit of Generalissimo and Madam Chtang Kai-ahek to this 
country as heralding a new link between India and China which are already con* 
nected by ties oi culture and civilisation from ancient times and assures the people 
of China of India’s whole-hearted support in all possible manner in their neroic 
resistance to the Imperialist greed of Japanese aggression, and wishes that China 
will emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

(b) ^e League cannot help deploring the omission of the Government of 
India in not bringing about an interview between the distinguished visitors and 
Mr. V, D. Savarkavt the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Working Committee— Delhi— 6th. April 1942 

Crlpps* proposals Unaeeoptablo 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at Delhi 
on the 6th. Aj^l 1942, after a discussion lasting eight hours on the Crippa^ 
proposals, adopted a memorandum to be presented to Sir Stafford Crippa. 

The Oommittee welcome the unequivocal declaration made regaimng tne 
future status of India. It embodies all the essentials of a free and indepmdmt 
country with the option of remaining a member and an equal partner with the 
other members of Uie British commonwealth of nations. . ^ 

The committee, however, strongly object to the description of the fptoro 
Indian State as a new Indian Union. India is not a union but single terntom 
unit with a uniform historical and cultural background. In framing me futon 
constitution of India toat fact of national unity should be the only basis, that 
unity Is a reality to start with and not aa aspiration to be achieved hereafter If 

Deiding with the right of provinces to Join the Indian Union the , 
say that the various provinces are assumed to bo natural temtoml units enttuto 
to the right ci self-detiannination but India as a whole is denied rach tight in 
advance and as a matter of fact the British War Cabinet is trymg JS® 

this country its own views on the question of Indian unity. Indian disunity Is tne 
•tartlim point in this proviso when quite contrary is the fact, todia m vaoiu 
not altowed to self-determine but it is left to tiie administrative provinces to 
whether tii«y an pert or pared of India or not, ud thn an 
^dieve that th^ have only to aay no and they will be free to remain dull 

Ira timveety of Indian adf^det^bation and has dvemriae to 
Lin the mlnda of the Indian nationalfato regarding me bona fidm flf tite 
far Oabinet in making aubh an offer to this oounUj. 

She nxaUfiA lofau^ df aalf'detanniiiatimi ie* timrdora, a paifeet 
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believe ftod tiie echeme stande out tm an Ill-concealed attempt to pander to comma* 
n^ and religions intolerance at the expense of the unity of India. 

Ttie Committee declare that the new proposals are the same for all practical 
purposes as the declaration of August, 1940. Their camouflaging under the mask 
of self-determination is so transparent that no nationalist will Be taken in. They 
give a wholly false impression of being based on the principle of self-determination 
and virtually concede the fantastic doctrine of Takistan’, which under no circums- 
tance will this country be prepared to tolerate. 

The Committee emphasise the one glaring omission, i. a., the &ilure to provide 
for the people of the Indian States in the scheme of sielf-j^ovemment and assert 
that it has the dubious met it> of turning administrative divisions in India into 
independent provinces on the one hand and of planning down on the other, 120 
million States people for all time into a position not far removed from slavery. 
The All-India Nationalist League regrets that the scheme as it stands today, 
is unacceptable. 

As for a Defence control the committee suggest that the principle of an 
Indian being in charge of the Defence portfolio must be accepted without reserva- 
tion and as a matter of principle it realises that the allied front in this war is 
one and united and once our national sentiment is respected by vesting the 
Defence portfolio in an Indian, the country would be prepared during the currency 
of the war to agree that the actual control may remain in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government, if simultaneously a representative of the Indian Government 
is to Bit on the imperial War Cabinet as a full member. 


Madras Backward Classes’ Conference 

Fourth Besslon— Madras— 81st. January 1948 

Chairman’s Address 

The fourth session of the Madras Backward Classes’ Conference was held at 
Madras on the Slst. January 1942 at the Victoria Public Hall with 8ir A. P. Fatro 
in the chair. A large gathering was present on the occasion. 

Sir A. F. Patro said that the foremost duty of every Indian to-day was to 
oo-operate fully with the Allied powers in the fight against Nazism and to help 
in defending India against aggressors. Japan was bound to go down in the end 
with her Axis partners. He urged the people not to believe false rumours 
spread by foolish people. Everything possible was being done to defend India, 
and he would affirm that the defence arrangements here were sound. 

As for the Indian political tangle, Sir A.P.Patro said there was **no irrecon- 
cilable difference between India and Britain after the declaration of August 1940.” 
U'be present was not the occasion to bargain with Britain, engaged as she was 
in a life and death struggle. India wanM proof of goodwill and Great Britain bad 
already assured the people of the goal of India. The defence of India ought 
to be India’s first concern now. After the war, India might become freer and 
attain full Swaraj. Swaraj was not a thing to be conferred by another country ; 
it must be worked out and established by the people themBelves. The present 
times required unity and mutual co-operation to defeat the enemy and establish 
freedom for all suffering nations. Continuing, Sir A. P. Patro said that the 
backward classes should not quarrel with other communities. But they should 
work for a classless society. Caste, communal and racial spirit were great obstacles 
to the growth of nationalism in India and wisdom lay in combating these. The 
backward communities had a valuable contribution to make in the war by virtue 
of their military traditions and their technical skill. They should have, he said, 
due share in the recruitment to the various brsnohes in the army, as well as in the 
fruits of victory. . 

Sir A. P. Patro then emphasised the need for removing illiters^ through 
widespread diffusion of elementary education and adult education, and in this 
oohoeotion urged that the members of backward classes Miould be given all possible 
edu^tional facilities by way of fee concessions, sobolandiipB, meSls m poor 
children, etc. The need for effective rural reconstruction work, including prpino* 
iion effi bandiorafto and small industdes, was very urgent* Attention miOald os 
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pfti^4o ilM fttpelioMtion o! the lot of the scheduled claeiei. It WM ft pity tliftt 
not^S rfecrtve had yet been done for them. He wondered If the Hindu Hfthft 
Bftbliftlncluded within the scope of its work this section of the Hindus. In his 
yieWi thew wm no need fm the mockery of a Hindu Maha Sabhft\ seeing that 
‘•^egreat Indian National Congress represented Indian feelings aentlmenta 
and was a national oreanisation as far as it goes, and the only accredited orga- 
nisation for India.” The Muslim League spoke fur the Muslims. 

Poim must and would come, the speaker proceeded, when the people were 
united. It, all of them came together on a basis of social justice and equality. 
Britain could no longer uitkhold Swaraj from Indiana. India might have a 
national government or a coalition government; but that would be unieal, so 
long as the bulk of the population comprising the Backward Class were neglected. 
The members of these communities should organise themselves, learn to rely on 
themselves, keep away from all political parties, and take a leaf from the Cong- 
ress in the matter of organisation. The task before them was great. The power 
of the dominant classes and of the British Bureaucracy and racial pride muat 
disappear ; a new synthesis must be effected. Quoting Gandhiji, Sir A, P. Patro 
said that the message of ** Back to Village ” must be spread and implement^ 
with all the force and vigour possible. 

Resolutions 


The Conference then adopted a number of resolutions. An expression of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and support to His Majesty’s Qovern- 
ment was conveyed throimh the first resolution. The next resolution was one of 
condolence touching the death of Bao Bahadur M, 8. Nagappa, sculptor. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Deivasikhamani, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Govenment to give consideration to the demands put forward from 
time to time by the Conference. 

Mr. V. M, Ohatikachalam moved a resolution that the communal O. 0. 
should be modified in view of the change in the conditions since it was first 
adopted. The resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference related to restoration and ex- 
tension of fee concessions and other facilities for the educational advancement of 
the members of the backward classes ; granting separate representation in Uie ser- 
vices to members of the communities. 

The last resolution requested the Government to at once devise measures 
for the relief of weavers through supplies at reasonable prices of yarn, through 
improved market facilities and through other measures for providing them 
employment. 

Mr. RamaBwami Naicker, addressing the gathering, said that the members 
of the Backward Classes should, as a first step to their social advance, shed caste 
and other distinctions in their own ranks and learn to stand united. They should 
promote inter-dinine and inter-marriage with one another and get rid of all super- 
stitious and out-of-aate beliefs which retarded progress. 

Mr. Rangiak Naidu said that much of their social, educational and economic 
backwardness was traceable to the country’s political subjection. He appealed to 
them to unite in working for India’s liberation. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close, Sir A. P. Patro said that to reform 
themselves would be the surest means of reforming the whole society. ** Do justice 
to those below you before you claim justice from those above ’’—this, he said, 
should be their guiding principle. With a vote of thanks the Conference terminated. 


The A. I. Depressed Classes* Conference 

Eighth Session— Meerut— 1st. Fehmary mz 
Pbesidbntul Address 

^ “We stand for ibe country’s independence, but at the same time we atand 
for our own freedom ; we stand to end our social, religious and economic exploits- 
^n, and ataiid for equality in Hindu aociety*’, observed Mr, Jag%wan J** 

parliamentary Secretary, and Secretary, Bihar Provincial Oongiesa Oommittee, 
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pretiding over the eighth seiiioii of the All*lDdie Depreieed Olanei’ OcmlEaMnee 
held At Meerut on the let Febmry 194S. 

Mr. Jagiwan Earn regretted the AdeniAnt Attitude of Uie Britleh Qovemment 
which eeeiii^ to be in no mood to come to terms with the reel representAUves of 
the people. He ssid thet the OongreH hsd sgsin extended a friendly hend to the 
Government, end it was to be seen how the Government responded. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jagiwan Earn expressed the opinion thst the minority com- 
mnnities bed lost confidence in the msjor community, end it was for the msjor 
oommunity to restore thst confidence. Therefore, the responsibility for solving 
the communal tangle fell on the majority community to a very greal extent, 
*As for ourselves, the members of the Scheduled Oastes, we assure our eountry* 
men that onr community will never stand in the way of a communal settlement 
by advancing unreasonable and unjust demands”, he added. 

Mr. Jyiroan Earn deprecated the attitude of the Caste Hindus towards the 
Scheduled Castes, in not allowing the members of the Scheduled Castes to secure 
representation on elective bodies even proportionate to their numerical strength. 
Therefore, the members of the Scheduled Csstes legitimately and justifiably de* 
mended statutory provision for their proportionate representation in all elective 
bodies of the country as well as in Government and semi-Qovernment services 
in the future constitution of the country. 

Mr, Jagiwan Earn regretted the non-inclusion of a member of the Seheduled 
Caste in the expanded Viceroy's Council, and said that the only reply which 
could be given to such an insult was to withdraw the Scheduled Castes representa- 
tive from the War Advisory Council and such other bodies. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Sixth Session'—Blhta (Fatna)«-BOth Bay 1949 
PRBBIDBSmAIi ADDBBBB 

** There is no longer any question of helping Britain's war. It has now be- 
come the boundeu duty of every Indian to defend his Motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
iSuesia in organising armed resistance against the enemy ”• Thus observed Mr. 
Indulal Yagnik^ presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan Confer- 
ence, which commenced at Bihta. about 18 miles from Patna, on the 80th Blay 
1948. Mr. Yagrdk added : Let us realise the truth that no nation can seeure or 
retain the priceless heritage of freedom that is not prepared to defend itsdf success- 
fully on the battlefield * There might be amongst us ”, he continued, * a few, 
who may be believing that Japan's desire is to liberate us. Let them take to 
heart Japan’s ghastly record in China, Korea, Formosa, and other colonies that 
it has conquered. Japan is no philanthropist. Its one aim is to exploit and 
enslave India. The most narrow-minded patriot must therefore prepare to give a 
fitting answer to the challenge of the invader.” 

The Wae Effort 

Explaining the attitude of the Kisan Council towards the war, Mr. Yagnik 
said : ** Hitler's attack on Russia in July last year and then Japan's declaration 
of war against Britain and America introduced new elementa in the national a^ 
international situation. Russia, China. England and America are now allied 
together in a total war for the final destruction of the Axis Powers. While ^h 
of the Allied States in naturally inspired by the instinct of self-preservation, there 
ia no doubt that they together represent principles tA liberty and demoemy in 
sharp contrast to the ruthless barbarism preached and practised by Uie Famist 
Powers. Moreover, we of the Kisan Babha, could not but identify oormlves 
wholeheartedly with the Soviet tJuion, We inatinctively feel to-day that our hopes 
and aspirationa and those of the tolling millions of the world, would receive s 
great setback if the Soviet light was extingiDMed from the surface of the earth. 

Mr. Yagnik coutfnned, *' It is gratifying to note that these 
feelings are shared by most pai^ and leaders of the country. "T? 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nghru agree even to^y with most I^feli9l» LiboRt snfi 
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In prouWmtog thdr ■yinMtby with tba indiviiible boat of Ou 
Unltol jlklHw nnd wUtang a ^tunng defeat tor the Axis Powws. We an ail, 
of eofMM not nnmindful of Bntain’s past misdeeds and nigg ar dnn i— tnnnli 
lo^ Bat 
fteeddn in . 

an o^neiining . . 

(toni^ in FwMwy i»t to revise its negative attitude towards war and exhorting 
SS,5!S?tai?5 2.*iSHl”"''“ «" “» •«• ol E»l.. ou™ .rf ft. Alud 
Rajaqopalaohari*b Foresight 

Mr. Yignik asserted that for a total war to be fouaht on a national soale a 
National Goyerninent was essential and referred in this connection to the Oripps’ 
Mission, which, he said, made it clear that the British Government was deter- 
mined to act within the framework- of the AnguBt Declaration. It also revealed 
the points of difference betwmn the political parties : also that the “ Congress 
demand for Cabinet responsibility at the Centre wu unacceptable to the Muslim 
League.” He add^ : ' Mr. Rajagopalachari quickly diagnosed the cancer that 
was eating into the Iwdy politic of India and boldly came out with a remedy to 
forge national nnity and establish a National Government in the country.” 

The unity of India,” Mr. Yagnik wont on to say ”masi surely rest not 
on mere geojpraphical basis, but on the unity of heart and head of its people. We 
all passionately desire that all classes and communities should live together in 
voluntary and amicable partnership as members of an undivided family. But how 
shall we achieve our purpose by denying to any the right to partiUon the family 
state if they are determined to do so ” 7 

Criticisinij; the principle of non-violent non-co-operation of the Congress, 
Mr. Yagnik said : ” However grand and impressive the method might sound in our 
ears, it will prove nothing short of an invitation to the aggressor to walk into the 
country, take possession of it and do what he liked with it. And the Japanese 
Fascists are shrewd enough to exploit this method for their own nefarious and 
predatory ends.” 

** The people of India and particularly the peasantry ”, he declared, ” must 
unequivocally repudiate this idealistic, but utterly futile doctrine which has proved 
completely inadequate to dislodge the British power from India during the last 
^ years.” Referring to the suggestion that British and Allied Forces should be with- 
drawn from India at the present critical moment, Mr. Yagnik observed that this 
would not only amount to an invitation to Japan, bnt would bring about a coun- 
trywide anarchy. In this connection he referred to the Hnr menace and observed, 
* People, who tacitly support the loose talk of welcoming anarchy and the with- 
drawal of armed forces would be brought to reason at the first sign of real danger 
to their interest.” 

** Baisb Trainbo Soldiers ” 


Mr. Yagnik pleaded for vigorous war effort and propaganda and urged the 
Government to raise at least five million trained soldiers by the endTof this 
year. He said * Let not the want of up-to-date arms present an insuperable barrier. 
Fighting units can be trained and equipped even with spades and crowbars ” and 
asked ” If the Viceroy exhorts the people to fight the Japs even with their bare 
will, why should his Government wait tor an increased production of firearms to 
extend military and civil defence training to millions in the land ? He called 
upon the kisans to organise themselves on an anti-Fascist Front, which should be 
created in every village and be broad-based and include only genuine anti-Fascists. 
He wanted the districts like circles or talukas. to be equipped with strong sabhas 
and committees to protect Kisans’ rights and interest in these areas and suggMted 
a ten point programme for uniting various elements in the District Peoples Defence 
Oommittem, comprising ” fight against Fascism ” ; communal unity ; relief to 
kisans ; unification and training of volunteers ; demand for arms and home guard : 
provtsion of food to people ; grow more food campaign ; preservation of peace and 
order ; and formation of National Government.” .. ^ . 

The kisans were the real inheritors and masters of the land, we natural 
xuardlajis of its frontiers, and contributed the greatest man-power to the fighting 
forces of the State, concluded Mr. YagHik. He wanted the kisans to cam out 
thmr mental and moral rearmament and urged the Government to help them to 
do Ihki by iwlieving them of pressing burdens, such os indebtedness, eviction from 
their lonos, and other grievances. 
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RatoMloii*— Goodwill Hiasioir 

Th6 Oonferenee adopted a lesolution. moved from the chairi wdoomioe the 
attempts made by the Friends of the Soviet Union to send a Goodwill Mission to 
Bassia and Ohina. The resolution urged the Government to give every laoitity to 
snch an attempt and hoped that it would strengthen the hands of friendship and 
solidarity between the peoples of India, Russia and China. 

Naopdb Bbbolution Ratified 

llie Conference also ratified the Nagpur Resolution of the Central Kisan 
Conndl supporting war against the Axis and demanding a National Government 
lor the effective prosecution of such war. 

Whiie the official resolution, endorsing the Nagpur resolution, was being moved 
the business of the Conference had to be suspended for a few minutes owing to a 
disturbance created by a section of the audience demanding rejection of the Nagpur 
Resolution. This section of the crowd, however, was cordoned off by the kisan 
volunteers and was conducted outside the pandal. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. N. G. Banpa, m. l. a. (Central), and 
seconded by Mr. Banhim Mukherjee. 

Release of Kisan Peisonbes 

Another resolution was adopted “viewing with alarm that while the Japanese 
invasion is daily growing into an imminent danger, the bureaucratic Government 
do not show any realisation of the needs of the hour or that of changing the policy 
for a really popular one so as to inspire confidence in the people and strengthen 
resistance against the Japanese invaders.” 

“Civil liberties have not yet been restored”, added the resolution, ”nor have 
the Kisan workers, students and other political workers been released as yet. Thus 
while Chittagong is being bombed by the Japs, the Government refuse to release 
the Chittagong Raid Case prisoners and their fellow politicals. 

“In Manipur which is directly menaced by the Jap aggression and is directly 
facing war danger, Dirawat Singh^ the only mass leader of Manipur who is capable 
of rousing the people of Manipur to active resistance to Jap aggression, is not yet 
released. 

“The All-India Kisan Babha is more particularly pained to see”, continues 
the resolution, “that while the Kisan Babha and its workers have, at the Nagpur 
meeting of the Central Kisan Council given a new lead in organising people’s 
opinion against Fascism and Fascist aggression, the Kisan prisoners convicted and 
security prisoners or “restrictees” are still denied liberty to propagate their 
views and Kisan meetings, rallies, demonstrations, etc., in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam, which arc directly menaced by the Japenese, cannot be held without 
the permission of the authorities and organisers of such rallies are arrested 
on mere technical trivialities as evidenced at Khulna, Jessore and Midnapore”. 

Protesting against such “repressive policy pursued by the Government at this 
critical hour”, the resolution urges upon the Government to release all the politi- 
cal prisoners, State prisoners and detenus unconditionally and lift the ban on those 
who are interned or placed under restriction, to give up the policy of arresting 
anti-Fascist persons and withdraw cases against such workers. 

Second Day— Blhla (Patna)— 81st May 1948 
Evacuation of civilians 

The Conference resumed its sitting for the second day on the 81st May 1942 
and passed the following resolutions 

A resolution adopted by the Conference on the evacuation policy of the 
Government states : “The All-India Kisan Babha recognises that as the threat of 
invasion is growing imminent to India, particularly to East India, and the coastal 
areas of India, it might be necessarv in some places and under certain eircums- 
tances to evacuate civil population for military purposes as also to ask the civil 
population “to deny” themselves such means of existence and conveyance like boats, 
cycles, carts and foodstuff, etc,, which might fall into enemy hands and injure the 
national defence against the invaders. 

“The All-India Kisan Babha, in acknowledging the need of such evacuation 
and “denial,” maintains that these should In all oases be planned in advance and 
based on popular principles so as not to hit the people or their defence efforts or 
their morale of resistance against aggression and thereby defeat Uie very purpose 
of such measures. 
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thai^OM, viewa with ooaoani tha araonatioo policy that waa 
wiaiont an^ prineipla ia owuin eoaatal aad 


isscs'ina s3 'siir‘si«y"SS.s 

SS.^Sr orderad to wmader “Ilr TOT. 

*"^*;?*HI***u*® no^ in some cases the order of the GoTernment to aiva 
compenaation to the people affected by such evacuation and -deniai* policy and In 
wel^ning measures, points out that such compensation should be fixed by 

ftJ’iftSS K5“b?iS^““’“' ■*““ >• S 

« 1 . ®*‘’’** S’"*®® “’L'*®. in ®M Mch "eas”. the resolution continues, 

‘‘where *e evacantion or ‘denial’ policy la belnR enforced to stand by the peopled 
explain to them the (wusee and p^ds of the same as necessary to sMure for the 
people the com^nsation and relief as required and in all cases to see that snob 
measures do not hit the people and thus cause in them resentment aKaliist the 
very measures and weaken their will to resist the invaders. 

“The Babha. in this connection, directs its workers to sec that in all cases 
where the military comes closer to the people as a result of the troops beinx placed 
in such areas a healthy relation is developed between the people and the trcwps and 
prevent untoward happenings.” 

National Govt, to Resist Fascism 


The imperative necessity of establishing National Government at the Oeiitre 
and the Provinces is stressed in a resolution on the political situation adopted by 
the Sabha. The resolution also lays down a programme of action to be followed by 
the Kisan Sabha in the light of the present situation. 

The resolution exhorts the kisans of India “to maintain dignity of their man* 
hood” and save their Motherland from the bloody claws of Fascist hordes" and 
declares, “The aim which the Japanese Fascists pursue iu common with their 
brothers-^Gterman Nazis and Italian Fascists— is the conquest and enslavement of 
all the countries and their people and the subjection of every country to a common 
Fascist enslavement and the crushing of every vestige of people’s resistance every- 
where”. 

After referring to the fate that has overtaken Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
the resolution says that in order to prevent the same tragedy occurring in this 
country, the establishment of a National Government at the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces on the basis of a Congress-League settlement is essential. 

The resolution directs the Kisans to '^strive for national unity and put pres- 
sure on the Government to concede the national demand” and observes, **Armed 
resistance can be effectively organised only on the basis of national unity and 
under the leadership of a National Government. The Indian people should, there- 
fore, refuse to take the present deadlock created by the failure of , the Cripps* 
Mission as a settled fact. That fact must be unsettled. Our chief political^ bodies 
must now resolutely turn their backs on politics of neutrality^ and passivity and 
must make renewed efforts to achieve national unity with a view to making our 
demand for National Government irresistible and mobilising for an all out resistance 


against Fascist aggression.” . . „ i ^ 

“The Sabha, therefore, calls upon the kisanB”, coutinfies the resolution, “to 
carry on agitation urging toe Government to establish National Government at the 
Centre ana in the Provinces and finally to remove all restrictions imposed by toe 
Arms Act : organise and permit toe formation of coastal guards and I5*i**'jll* forceiL 
take over all lands that are not used for focKl cultivation by big landlords and 
place them under Government control and place unoccupied lands at toe dtsposM 
ol toe poor peasants and landless workers ; and take over all stocks of and 

other necessities and sell them to co-operative stores and popular ageucies. 

The resolution directs toe kisans to develop and co-ordinate ^ 
civil defence, organise co-operative stores and societies as central pivots of toe new 
social order, strengthen the Kisan Babha and carry on active anti-fascist 
propaganda. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session — New Delhi— '16th. March 1942 

H. B. Tbe VIeeroy’t Address 

The annual aeBaion of the Chamber of Princes was held at New Delhi on the 
I6th Marsh 1941 . H, The Viceroy addressing the session said 

Your Highnesses,— It is my privilege to-day to preside, for the fifth time 
during my tenure of office, over the Chamber of Princes, and it is with real 
Measure thut I see so goodly ‘*a gathering of Your Highnesses assembled here to- 
day* My satisfaction is the greater because tbe time itself demands that those 
in authority in this country ahoiild meet and take coiiiisel for the common good. 

A good attendance is also appropriate to the celebration, as it were, of the 
Chamber's coming of age. It is just over 21 years since this Chamber was 

inaugurated here in Delhi by his late Royal Highness the Duke" of Connaught, 

the close of whose long career of devoted public service is so fresh in our recol- 
lection. I notice that, in tlie course of your proceedings, Your Highnesses pro- 
pose to pay what I know will be something mm^e than a formal tribute to his 
memory. For myself, I will say only this. Few of tis who are here to-day can 
have been present at that inaui^uration ceremony, but we shall all do well to 
bear in mind the eloquent words in which His Royal Highness then described 

the purpose of this Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it. 

One passage in that historic speech has struck me as peculia^ relevant to 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves to-day. He Royal Highness spoke 
of the Kiug’Emperor's confidence that in good times or evil the fidelity and uu- 
ewerving support of the Indian Princes could always be counted upon, and recalled 
how ’*wben most was needed, most was given.” I am very sure that in the 
closing months of his long life His Royal Highness must have derived much 

comfort from the manner in which it has been demonstrated by the present 
generation of Princes that those words are as true now as they were 21 
years ago. 

In India, too we have the loss of old friends and colleagues to mourn. By 
the death of His Late Highness of Cutch tbe Princely Order has lost a dis- 
tinguished and venerated member, a ruler endowed with singular charm of per- 
Bonality. who so long ago as 1921 had the distinction of representing India at the 
Council in London, as well as at the Assembly of the League of Nations. We 
mourn also the passing of Their Highnesses of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari and 
Dhraiigadhra, to whose bereaved families and ti^tates this Chamber will, no doubt, 
offer its condolences as well as a message of welcome to those upon whom their 
great responsibilities will now devolve. And in this category of new rulers of 
whom we look to carry on the high traditions of their anctstors, I would include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar to whom His Majesty’s recognition 
has been accorded since the last meeting of this Chamber. 

Tbibxjte to Changbixok and Pbo-Ohancellor 

There is. however, one sphere in which, for the time being at least, the old 
order will not change nor give place to new. 1 refer to tbe circumstances, which, 
to the best of my nelicf, are unprecedented, in which Their Highnesses the 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber are to continue in their high 
offices. In the ordinary course of events, elections would by now have taken place 
and the results would have been announced during our present session. A pro- 
posal was. however, made by certain members of the Standing Committee, in 
accordance with a provision to that effect, which had been wisely includea in 
the Chamber’s Constitution, that the terms of office of the Clianoellor and Pro- 
Chancellor should be extended. Tbe views of all members of tbe Sfanding 
Committee were then, as required by the regulation^ formally invited, with 
the result that the requisite proportion having signified their consent. Their 
Highnesses of Nawanagar and Bikaner were askd to continue in office for a 
second term. 

We have an English proverb which tells us that it is unwise to change horses 
in mid-stream. At this time we in India are orossing a very turbulent stream 
and 1 do, indeed, feel that it would be regrettable, from the point of view of this 
Ohamber and of the Btates in general, if we loet the services of the two Princes 
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-?■ T°?^ HighiitMeg M wdl to aiTidf, «• all ew* 

»**19** H«» HiKhnw of dinner bu Mqaind in ik« 
ootifM of biB Ionic Bnd most diRtiii|*uished vBteer. 

Maharnja Jam SHliib, I cannot praise too hifchlf 
oiieerful alaonty with which he haa reapoiided to onr incesaant demaiida upon 
bis time and patien^. In fact, the iieceaBity for his advice and aiipiKirt at head* 
qutf tera haa recurrra so frequently that he must have come to look upon lielhi 
and Bimla as a kind of aeoond home. 1 think, therelore, that I aball be riahUy 
interpreting the sense of opinion in this Chamber by conveying to both Their 
HigbneaMB an expresaion of our gratitude that in deference to the wishes of their 
broker Fnnoea, th^ have consented to continue in the performance of their duties 
aa Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

Ppoblems Before Indian States 


I shall refer later to the war situation and to the part played by the Prin- 
ces in that c^nec^ion. But in these critical times, it behovea us to remember 
factors which, though not directly connected with the vtresent grave trend 
of events, are, nevertheless, of immense importance from the point of view of 
the Indian States. 1 refer particularly to the urgent need for the States to adjust 
themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion, and to leave undone 
nothing which will help to achieve not. only their own healthy development, but 
also, if 1 may strike a graver note, their survival as valued and respecied elements 
in the new Indian Polity, which has yet to be evolved. 1 shall, therefore, speak 
as briefly as possible regarding three matters which, during the past year, have 
continued to engage the earnest attention of myaeli and my advisers— amongst 
whom I would include your diBtingnished Chancellor 

First, 1 regard it as my duty to repeat in as few words as possible what 
I have said in previous addresseB to this Chamber regarding the sbeolute necessity, 
so far as the smaller States are concerned for some torm of co-operative measures 
to secure a standard of administrative etliciency, which is beyond their individual 
resources. In my last address, 1 remarked that steps to this end had already 
been taken in many parts of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results. The last year has seen further and encouraging piogress, hut 1 regret 
to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one area only. 

Klsewhere, there are schemes to this end under consideration ; there are 
other large areas, comprising many Btates which, in my judgment, can 
certainly not afibrd to stand aloof in this matter, where no sign of this vital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. It is my duty, therefore, to 
urge all concerned to press forward in this muiter. and to reslise that when J urged 
upon t^is Chamber the necessity for some form oi pooling of sovereignty 1 did 
not do fK) without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved, nor yet of the gravity 
of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert. 


Safeguarding standards of Administration 


Secondly, 1 should let Your Bigbiiesses know that I have had under consi- 
deration a scheme designed for the safeguarding during the initial years of a 
young ruler’s responsibiliiies, of standards achieved under periods of minority 
administration. A definite policy still remains to be formulated; but i have 
reached that preliminary conclusion that the object in view can best be achieved 
by a formal constitution, under which all State buBiiiess would be transacted in 
a Council of Ministers, over which the ruler would normally preside and whose 
recommendations he would not disregard or override without good reason. So great 
are the powers and responsibilities to which rulers succeed at an early age, Md 
so numerous the pitfalls which beset their footsteps, that no one who has the imt 
inisresta of the States at heart could, in my opinion, take exception to sateguaxoi 
of this nature, designed as they are mainly for the purpose of inculcating into young 
PrincM ^e habit of orderly and methodical disposal of business. 

Civil Lists and Privy Purse 


Thiidlj, and kstly, I ihould like to »y that I waa delighM to tom 
xaemtiy that, in aidio ol all other pteoocupationa, the vexed queation of civu lieta 
and privy pursea w again been receiving the active attentiou of Your MigliiieBB^ 
Thia ptoU^ of decid% what proportion of a Btote’a revenue can aopiopiiat^ 
L aarwarhad for the sao of the rul« and bia family, and what ptadaeiy ^ 
itema ivliieb abonld legitimately come within the scope of privy puno expendicnrei 
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ii one of the greateet eotnplezily and delicaey. The. general principle that euoh 
dietinctions ouaht to be made was unanimously accepted at the eession of this 
Chamber in after a fuil debate on a resolution eloquently moved by 

His Uighness of Bikaner. Experience has. perhaps, since shown now difficult 
is the task of translating principle into practice. Nevertheless, it ought to be 
tackled with courage and resolution. 1 applaud, therefore, the foresight and 
statesmanship of those among Your Highnesses who are making such determined 
efforts in that direction. It would, indeed, be a notable achievement if those 
efforts were to lead to the formulation of some systematic plan likely to commend 
itself to the rulers as a body and such as 1 or my successor could confidently 
recommend for acceptance by this Chamber and thereafter by all individual States. 
1 trust, therefore, that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and that, in 
order that we may not be at cross purposes in so vital a matter, the Chancellor 
and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee will not hesitate to take 
my Political Adviser into their confidence before the final stage of their delibera- 
tions is reached. 

PniNOES AND TBB WAK BFFOET 

1 address myself now to the sterner topid of the war and all that it means 
to us. When 1 last addressed Your Highnesses, it was my privilege to acknow- 
ledge the inestimable value of the co-operation and generous support of the Indian 
States to the war effort of India as a whole. The last twelve months have seen the 
war reach the threshold of India and have added greatly to the demands for every 
kind of service and sacrifice made upon us all. 'Jhe response of the States to 
these demands, which must become more insistent as the tempo of the struggle 
quickens, continues to be worthy of their great traditions ; their contribution covers 
every field of India's war effort and embraces every form of service. Several of 
Your Highnesses have visited our Indian troops in different theatres of the war, 
— visits which have been as highly appreciated by our officers and men as, I am 
sure, they were instructive and encouraging to Your Highnesses. 

It is also a matter for special pride that the Princely Order includes some 
who have served, are serving, or are preparing to serve, as combatants with His 
Majesty’s forces in the field. There is one particular case, which 1 think 
Your Highnesses would wish me to mention, namely, that of the elder son and heir 
of a member of this Chamber, who met an untimely death in the course of his 
duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. To His Highness the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, I would like to offer, on behalf of this Chamber as well as from myself, 
a sincere expression of our deepest sympathy. 

Unstinted Contaibution 

Apart from the personal services of rulers and members of their families, 
the man-power contribution of the states, whether to the Indian Army or their 
own State forces has been of the highest value ; in money their support con- 
tinues to be generous and unstinted ; in material, be it aircraft, bouse accom- 
modation, rolling stock, lavnhces, the produce of their forests, mines and 
factories or the provision of comforts for the troops, they have done everything 
in their power to meet, and indeed to anticipate all of the many calls made 
on them. Whatever difficulties and dangers lie ahead, I am confident that the 
great measure of support which the Indian Btates have given ao freely and so 
spontaneously will be maintained and even augmented. 

Co-Obdination of effort with Bbitisb India 

I referred, in my last address to Your Highnesses, to the efforts made to 
keep the Indian btates in close touch with current events of importance, and expressed 
the hope that the steps taken to ensure the closest co-operation between the titates and 
British India would be of mutual benefit. Since then the scope of the messures taken to 
achieve maximum co-ordination has steadily expanded. The moat signal Instance 
of this united front has been the participation of representative PrlnceB in we 
deliberations of the National Defence Council, and 1 welcome Uiia oppoHunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the readiness of those rulerst in 
their many pressing preoccupations at this time to make long journeys W MiRi 
or bimla, in order to lend the prestige of their presence and the weight 
experience to this most important conndl of war. 1 eincereiy truet that i 
may be able to count upon ^e continnitioD, at ita future meetinge, of wa 
peieoeal support, the need and the value of which will now be even greater than 
imoxfii 
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Boa^^ aa well as on the other organUatione which I mentioned laat year, and 

of Your Bighneesea have had, and are aboul 
*®«ii Membera of my OooneiL 

will bo of the grcateat advantage not only to the Statea but to the whole of 
India* 

Go-Opeeation in Civil Defbnob Mbasubis 

To aaBMiate the States even more closely with the Central Qovernmeut and 
to place readily and promptly at their disposal the fullest and most up-to-date 
information on ^onomic, Civil Defence and other matters, direct oorreapondenoe 
between certain Departments of the Government of India and the laricer States 
has been authorised and an officer has been added to the suff of the Civil Defence 
Department to d^l solely with Civil Defence problems affecting the States. I 
trust that Your Highnesses will not not fail to seek the advice of that Depart* 
ment on the measures which should be taken in your States to provide adequate 
protection for your subjects against the consequences of attacks from the air. 
while in some parts of the country that danger may still appear remote, 
in others it is unquestionably a grim and imminent possibility which must be 
faced, and the need for making timely and adequate preparations cannot be over- 
emphasised. I earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the 
heavy responsibility which each State must shoulder and discharge in this matter, 
which so closely affects the safety of its people. 


"1 am aware that some of Your HighnesBes have expressed some disappoint- 
ment at the shortage of modern arms and equipment available for supply to 
Indian States Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make good this 
deficiency so far as the situation permits, but Your HighnesBes will agree with 
me that it must be left to General Headquarters to decide how best such supplies 
of arms and equipment as are available can be utilised. Some of Your Higb- 
nesses have from time to time, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces 
units should be given a more active role than had in their judgment been allott^ 
to them. The recent fighting in Malaya, culminating in the fall of Singapore 
and the loss of many of our valuable troops, Including a number of units <3 the 
Indian States Forces will, 1 think, have convinced Your Highnesses that a 
regiment employed in such a role as guarding an aerodrome is rendering vitally 
important service and may at any moment find itself at grips with the enemy. 
1 trust, therefore, that Your Highnesses will appreciate that all of your units 
serving with His Majesty's forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are con- 
tributing with equal value to the common object. 

Conditions of Sbbvice 


‘'When I addressed you in this Chamber last year, I said in referring to 
the different conditions of service obtaining in the Indian States Forces and the 
Indian Army, that, ^^in uniformity lies simplicity and efficiency”. Since then, 
several proposals of importance to that end have been made to Mates maintain- 
ing Indian States Forces and have been accepted, although in certain cases with 
some reluctance and delay. 1 fully realise that ^ proposals designed to eliminate 
such differences as still exist between the conditions of service iii the Indian 
States Forces and the Indian Army may not always be welcome, but 1 wish 
to assure Your Highuesses that they are made solely with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Indian States Forces and are intended to effect only for 
the duration of the war, after which the whole scheme under which thoM forces 
are embodied will come under review in the light of the experience gained. Mean- 
while, in the present grave emergency 1 am confident that Your Highnesses will 
not hesitate to agree temporarily to forego, in the common uiterest, prerogatives 
and privileges, however greatly they may be valued, should they in any way 
impede India’s war effort. 1 desire, in this connection, to mention particutely 
the commendable action of certain States in the Kasteni States Agency in volun- 
tarily delegating authority to the Eesident to make decisions on their behalf in 
matters fj&cting the military situation, provided that such decisions are communl- 
caM to them imm^iately afterwards. 


OONTXNUOUS Beinfobcbmentb Negebsaby 

of India’s manhood ia to be found In to Indian Army 
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doBftMt ttMin of vdifetotmiiti oratt kt minteined Mid that die iieed lor 
eoamendng oar fiieMBt foreee is inaloteat. Abore ill^ yoang nea of beet type ere 
required to come forward and be trained to lead onr troope ; modem war oemandi 
a high degree of training and initiative from military leadera, and 1 bot^e that 
Voor Higbneasea will do everything in your power to eneqre that institntiona 
eoch aa the Pre*Qadet School at Indore, whioh have been eet up to enlarge the 
supply of potential officers, are fully supported. I trnst also that Your Highnesses 
will not allow the need to maintain a reasonable margin of safety in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal security unduly to hamper the making of the 
utmost possible contribution to the forces which India requires to repel external 
aggression ; regard to local arrangements for internal security Is natural 
and prudent, but in the present emergency, the interests and safety of India as a 
whole demand that ev^ able-bodied man and every nnit that is not essentially 
required for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should be made available to 
resist and attack and finally to defeat the common enemy* 

That final victory is only a matter of time I entertain no manner of doubt. 
But 1 would emphasise that the speed and success with which that goal will be 
attained, and in fact the very aafety - of India, her dignity and her standing in 
^ eyes of the world, will in no small measure depend upon the attitude of her 
people to the threat of aggression. Tliere has been peace in this land for so long 
a period that we had perhaps become too prone to believe that nothing could 
disturb it, too sceptical of the need for making sacrifices for its preservation. 
That peace is now rudely threatened, and it nehoves us all, and not least Your 
Highnesses, who are the hereditary wardens of Indian martial traditions, to show 
that India has the atrength and determination to face and defeat the common 
enemy. 

Natiokal Wab Fbont 


With that in view, T eameatly invite the support and co-operation of Your 
Highnesses in the National War Front. Your Highnesaea will have read my message. 
The objects of the National War Front— -which 1 believe will attract innumerable 
adherents throughout the length and breadth of India— are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elementa tending to undermine it ; and in particular to 
counteract Fifth-Oolumn activities of all kinds, including all talk, thought, 
writings and rumours likely to encourag^e a defeatist outlook ; to inculcate faith, 
courage and endurance ; and to consolidate the national will to ofier united 
resistance to Naaism and Fascism in every shape or form, whether within or 
without the country, until their menace is finally overthrown. I trust that the 
National War Front will derive its strength and vitality from the patriotism of 
private citizens and public-spirited leaders. It will be their task not only to resist 
the insidious forces of evil, but to assume the initiative and to inculcate the 
principle that no form of defence is more effective than attack. 

The indomitable Prime Minister of Great Britan has asked '*Wbat sort of 
people do our enemies think we are Our enemies ahall learn if they have 
not learnt already to*, their coat, what kind of men this land of India breeds. 
India baa vast material reaourcea. She has mighty allies. She has a great soldier 
for her Commander-in-Obief. She has the loyalty and bravery of her sons who 
are heirs to the superb traditions of the Indian Army and who are already 
writing the first chapters of a glorious lecozd for the Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force, 

Sib Staffobd Cbipps’ Misbion 


Within the last few days. India has receited a message of new hope for all 
who look to see her take her rightful place among the free nations pf the world. 
There is now coming to us across the world a Minister who, in Mr. ChurchilVa 
words, carries the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and will strive 
in their name to secure the necessary measure of assent to the conclo^ons on 
which they are agreed. In Sir Siajfor4 Crippa, India has a trusted Irieod on 
whose fairness she can rely, a statesman who bas already earzied opt with 
conspicuous success one Important mission In a distant land, and who ia aaimatM 
with a burning zeal for the defeat and final extinction of the aggmiozi and all 
they stand for. Your Highnesaea can count on hk iiadineaa to gko fullest 
eonalderationa to the views which you will doubtitaa lay liefore him, and I kn<m 
that 1 can rely on yon to gi^ hhn n warm wileome and your whole*liearM 
in «)i« diarkiuvn «f Ah imni fMpwnWlHiM. jon feM* Ml Ml 
Oat pi 9Mb ttpB wwminpi— Iniilk, ttaib « 0* w Mb n 
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to iwii; §» ladto « triumphant and happy imna oat of tUa, hw ttoting timo of 
ttiid and danger. "• 

RaaaiolionB—Seeond Day— New Daihl-lTth. Mmh IHI 

Latb Ouse of Coeeaoobt 

tte C&amber ^opted three rmlntiona to*day. One reecdution reoovded tho 
Ohamhn • demUe of the Dnke of Goiinattghl> who 

inangnrated thta OhambOT. lue resolution requested the Vieeroy to oouvey to Their 
®**J*iS? *’*• FI"* Qaeon the ‘•deepest sympathies in their sad b^vemmt.” 

mie ^lutjon was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam 8aM, who refarred 
to at^Went which bind the Indian Princes to ThS 

Maiestiea the KinR-Emperor and the Queen-Empress." The Jam Saheb also nfe^ 
to the inaugural s^h of the late Duke, and charaoterised it as -a land-maS 
in our ptoe^iiigs. Ihe Jam Kitoeb said that that speech indicated “the bfath 
p!®*? ** ‘r«®‘le» rightly occupy in the estimation 

of the illustrious House of Windipr.” The Jam Saheb added ; “To-day, we mourn 
this loos } let us all honour his memory by maintaining the high traditions and 
etpectations with which, in the name of the King-Emperor, hie late Royal Highness 
Inangarated tbis Chamber. 

The resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, who said that the 
Duke’s death was a personal loss to him as he knew His late Royal HiehnsM 
Binoe his early days. 

Tribute to Departed Rulers 


The second resolution placed on record the '^heartfelt sorrow of ihe Chamber” 
on the death of the Rulers of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari. Outch and DhranKsdhara. 

Tho Chamber congratulated the Rulers of Cochin, Kolhapur. Manipur, BIJawar. 
Outch and Dhrangadhara on their accession to their respective gadis. 

Resolution on the War 


The Chamber of Princes next adopted an important resolution relating to the 
war. The resolution reiterated **the firm determination of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India to continue to render everv possible assistance to His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland, until final victory is achieved and the high principles 
d justice and sacredness of treaties and covenants are vindicated.” 

The resolution was moved by the Chancellor the Jam Saheb ^ who asserted 
that the Princes were pledged to do all they could and were determined to spare 
nothing within their power for war effort. He said : "Difficulties and dangers will 
and may come. We are ready and willing to meet them. In fact, thev are a part 
of the game in a gigantic struggle like the present.” Speaking from personal 
testimony be paid a very warm tribute to the bravery of the Indian soldiers and 
declared : “Let them be assured that we follow their movements and heroic efforts 
with pride and affection and that their homes and famiiies are our valued trust.” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said that the war had reached India, and apart 
from other consideration, "to-day, India calls, and, God wijling, the Indian Princes 
will not fail to respond and, should It be necessary they will defend their Mother- 
land according to their best traditions.” .w .. w 

The resolution was supported by the rulers of Patiala^ Bampur, Mandt and 
Alwar, all of whom rdterated their faith In the final victory and declared their 
determination to make the maximum contribution to war effort in man. material 
and money. The Maharaja of Patiala emphasised that no quarter should be shown 
to obstruction to war effort. The Baja of Mandi stressed the importonce of a 
"Home Front.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Princes and Cripps’ Mission 


The resolution on Sir Stafford Grippe^ visit and 
to proposals for constitutional reform was moved by 

*®***TO»* Jam SahBbf moving the resolution, declared that 
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lolly Mfii^OArdad, ii it ettentitl that til ptrtiet thould sink thdr differencet tod 
get t^ether to OMtnite til the tvtfltble resouroea of Indit for defence.” 

Die /am Ba^h espltined that the Prineet had, on tereral occationt, pub* 
Holy aaiooiated themteWea with the general desire to secure for India the fallest 
Ireraom and the highest status under the aegis of the British Crown pari passu, 
ihey had emphasised *'and are emphasising again to-day that any scheme, to 
be acceptable to them, must effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, 
engagements and Sanads.” The Chancellor said that the India of the future, 
on which. **wa have set our gaze and in which patriotic Indians of different classes, 
parties and interests can cheerfully offer their best in the service of lihe Motherland 
and in its defence, must inspire in them a sense of security, self-respect and 
pride, a spirit of common cithsenanip and of comradeship in arms essential, as much 
for defeating the enemy to-day as tor the working of any stable constitution in the 
future. For the achievement of this ideal, if it be necessary, theories of con- 
stitutional purism must yield to the peculiar needs of human element in India 
and to the exigency of the grave situation that faces us.” 

On behalf of the Chamber, the Jam Saheb declared tliat^they should lend 
to the latest proposals of His Majesty's Government, the consideration to which 
they were entitled. He concluded : “Shall not the greatest gifts of Indian leaders 
bo narnessed to the constructive work of the nation against the common enemy ? 
Let ns put our shoulders to the wheel to serve and save India to-day, without 
prejudice to the right of pressing our respective points of view in the ultimate 
constitution, which we shall ourselves frame on the basis of a Free India.” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the resolution, repudiated “the insinuation 
in certain quarters that they stand in the way of the constitutional advance 
of our country ” His Highness cited his own efforts in 1917, in support of his 
contention that the Princely Order had urged a generous measure of constitutional 
reform for India. 

After quoting Gnndhiji’s speech at the Second Bound Table Conference, His 
Highness said that the scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India 
Act 1935 differed in certain important aspects from the one to which they had 
originally agreed. The Government of India Act scheme “fell through, so far 
as the States were concerned, as in our opinion, it did not afford adequate and 
effective protection to the States in regard to their sovereignty, internal autonomy 
and their rights arising out of the treaties etc. to develop their resources and t^ 
improve the economic condition of their subjects,” His Highness declared that the 
constitutional advance of British India should not be at the expense or to the 
detriment of the Indian States. He said that, subject to those reservations, the 
Princely Order would be prepared to make on this occasion too their fullest 
contribution. 

The resolution was supported by the Bulers of Sangli, Mandi and Dewas 
(Jr.) and passed. 

The last resolution, which was also moved hy the Ohancellor, and was 
seconded by the Nawab ot Kampur, related to the extension of time for appeals, 
etc., by the Ruler or the Government of a State in cases where the period ot 
limitation expired during the continuation of the war. 

The Viceroy promised to give due consideration to the resolution. 

Cbancsllob’s Review of Ohambeb’s Activitibb 

The Chancellor, in bis review of the work done by the Chamber daring last 
year, explained that much solid work was achieved iu co-ordinating, and where 
needed, stimulating the war effort of the States. He quoted percentages to show 
the ‘.economic, educational and political progress of the Indian States. He claimed, 
for instance, that the general incidence or taxation in the States bad been low« 
than in British India. Primary education was free in almost all the States, and 
the laws of the States which were members of the Chamber had been modelM 
generally on the lines of British Indian laws. Arrangements had also been 
to examine Central or Provincial legislation affecting the States. The aain^sbeh 
invoked the Viceroy’e good offices to resolve the few points of doubt or dimonlly 
relating to the application of British Indian Incometur law to the Balers and 
sttbiects of Indian States and certain questions relating to the resolutions on Oouris 
of Arbitration. 

A vote of thanks to the Ohanoidlor was proposed by the Mahandi of Biraer 
and supported by the Balers of Patiala and POnna. It woa oardedt Die pxeoeediiiga 
of the Chamber then teriniUftted. 



Iteration of Chambers of ComBleree^ 

Aannal SeMion-Delhi-Sth. March 1942 

Presldsatial Address 

Ouf ei^rieooe of the Roger Mission to India has been none too happy and 
^cworeL to look at the reported American technical mission to explore 
th^jmmbiUty of furthering the industrial progress of India with a bit of auspt* 
oiobf declared Mr* G, D. Birla, addressing the Federation of Indian Chamben of 
CejBiBaieieei held. at Delhi on the 8tta. Mareb t94:S. 

Mr. Birla, continuing, said tjiat if Americana were given unrestricted 
facUitlea to eistablieh industrial concern in India, albeit for war purposes, when 
Indians ^were denied such facilities they had seriously to consider the potition. 
He Federation to examine the question in all its bearings. He also 

drew « attention to all the implications of the ‘‘scorched earth” policy in view of 
threatened enemy attacks. He also pleaded for a closer examination of the situa- 
tion created by the acute problem of evacuees. In view of their urgency he asked 
the Federation to authorize the incoming President to take up these matters 
directly with the anthoritiee concerned. 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehata^ President of the Federation, and Mr. D, Khaitan 
endorsed Mr Birla^a views and the Federation gave permission to the ! incoming 
President to take up the questions with the authorities concerned. 

Resolutions 


Expansion of Key Indubteibs Urged 
The Federation at its session to-day, passed a resolution in which, while 

- • :» , I-.— 'tr.rlSi* in #1,0 nwr\A 


recognising that some progress had been made by India In the cxpausion of certain 


recognising wiai some progrcMn imu hcuh ... . 

exiting industries and the establishment of some new industries for the supply of 
Mientiai war reauirements, the Federation deplored the absence of any initiative 
or planned effort on the part of the Government of India toward, the eBlahllih- 
ment of any important defence or heavy indnstries. 'Ihe Frferation, therefore, 
declared that in view of the experience sained since the outbreak of the present 
bMtilitiea regarding the dependence of tins country on the imiwt of its require, 
meui in sev^ vital spheres, the n^s of India, both for ita 

defence and continuance of normal life, demanded the establishment andupansion 
of ddence induatriea, such as the manufacture of aircraft, aii^tomobiles. ship., 
tanka a^ mnnitiona, as well as heavy and key indnstries such as locomotive., 
mschinery snd msohine tools, heavy chemicals, etc. _ , r r i 

The Federation urged upon Government the desirability of utilising India s 
BterUng or^ittowards the purchase and transfer of noewssrv plant and mwhinenr 
from the United Kingdom or under the T<eaHo and Lend Act from the U. K A. 
fS^be wlr fulSmmt of these essential requirements for achievins • »tronK 
and aelf-reliant national economy as well as making India an aiMiial of the east. 
Ihe F^er”uSn urged that the fullest facilities should bo given by the Government 
« T Jt. #«r ftf machinerv. snsre parts, machine tools and the necessary 

from abroad for the establish- 

moving the resolution, emphasised that the develop- 

»;• issssSrffiS ^ 

birfld^ ap tMr «^Mtnes. He quotw Kom^ recognised the supreme national 

?E£SaSi»:d"1,r /fila^d ^aSiada* bS“m.|. 

enormouB stthks since the war began. 

Eabtbes UEODP OooKCii. Most BB Eboroakibbd 

a«»Wt^.ftWA • Rrfti.li Indnstries. who. in an. 


,Jt««:-a ,of "flf ‘iSrol 'TritUh* iSdu'steiw.TlffiSr’in 

wo* ^dtoat “no steps have been Ukm to expand 
1^. ot- Misati^ a which are not eesentiel for wer 
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parpoM and be saw to It that on the whole poit«war intemti of Britieb iodttstrjr 
are not likely to eaffler eo greatly ae was at one time expected.*’ That ptovm 
that even in the midst of a total war. British indastrialists and exporters wefe 
thinking not In terms of victory but of trade and future competition in the postwar 
period. The development of India’s war potential as also of Australia to a certain 
extent had been retarded by this predominant motive of Britain and by over- 
centralisation of production. There had been established in Cairo another Middle 
Bast Supply Council which frankly announced its interest in post-war consideration 
of promoting British trade and was assisted in this purpose by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation whose activity extended to India and tended to compete 
with Indian traders and exporters. Mr. Mehta contended that in view of the 
alteration in the Pacific situation the Eastern Group Council should he reorganised 
and converted into a department of production under the Government of India. 

Sir Rahimatullah Ckinoy, seconding the resolution, referred to the doubts 
expressed by soma speakers at yesterday’s meeting regarding the exact acope and 
nature of the assistance and co-operation to be given by the proposed American 
Mission. These doubts and fears, he said, should be cleared *'and if we get the 
necessary reassurance that no foreign vested interests would be created, but that 
America would facilitate the strengthening* of industrial war effort under Indian 
manageinenc and control by giving the necessai^ technical help and supplying 
essential machinery, the aHHisiaiice should be availed of.” 

Sir EahimMlah referred, earlier in his speech, to certain observations made 
by persons actively in touch with the Kastorn Group Supply Conncil, and said 
tfiat these observations strengthened the fear that representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government (issociated with the supply problems were to a certain extent obsessed 
by consideratioiis of post-war effects of industrial potentialities. He, however, 
thought this was not the time for the apportionment of the blame for the past 
but to think of the future. The resolution, he urged, was mainly concerned with 
the future and suggested the lines on which future efforts should be directed. 

The resolution whs supported by Mr. D. Kkaitan (Calcutta), and Mr. 
Sankalchand G. Shah (Bombay) and passed unanimously. 

Administration of Incomb-Tax and E. P. Tax Laws 

The Federation passed a resolution noting with regret that the manner in 
which the income- tnx and excess profits tax laws were being administered at 
present had caused and was causing great discontent among the Indian assessees all 
over India and urged that in order to redress the grievances of the assessees, 
action on the following lines be immediately taken by the Government: 

1. That Indian assssees and European assesBees be in every way treated in 
exactly the same manner. 

2. That the Appellate Assistant Ooromissioners and the Appellate Tribunal 
be placed under the control of the Law Department of the Government of India 
or of the Federal Court instead of the Finance Department ; 

H. Tliat the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay be forthwith 
abolished : 

4. That the Income-Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act be in their 
application, interpreted according to the recognised judicial rule of interpretation, 
i. e.» fiscal law should be interpreted in favour of the subject ; 

5. That explanations given by the assessee and statements of fact made 
bV him be treated with due regard and be not twisted against the assessee and 
adverae inferences be not drawn from imagination or upon suspicion ; 

6. That no arbitrary action he taken about the registration of firms or about 
the separation or joiiitiieas of families. 

7. That accounts audited bv qualified auditors be normally accepted and 
assessees should not be harassed by calling for books of accounts, etc., and such 
explanations only as may be necessary for the assessment of income may be 
asked. 

I. That a statement of total wealth be not demanded whether under' Section 
37 of the Indian Income-Tax Act or otherwise. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who moved the resolution, narrated how his 
efforts in the Central Legislative Assembly had not borne any frnit and detailed 
the number of hardships experienced by Indian assessees at the handa of the 
Oentral Department of Inoome-1^ in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pandit Jawanlal of the East India Jute AasociaSon, Oelotttta« wha daimed 
to have lutimate knowledge of the alleged arbitr«7 minner in wUob Inconte^tex 



1 PfiOOEEDIMGS & BEBOLUTIONS 

•■•rtljw were behaving In Oalcntta, deelared that a wave of diaguat and dea* 

oommerclftl commiinity in Oaloutta and aiprMed 
thiU nnleaa immediate steps were taken to remedy position Uia 
gtilwifon was Iwund to assumf an aKKressive form more or less on the lines of loe 
Belpini Mandal aKiUtioo in the Panjab. 

Mr. a. A, Farikh and Mr. Ramgopnl Oadhodia further supported the 
resolnuon. 

SooBOHED Earth Policy in India Opposed 
Vlfforous oppMition to any possible adopting; of a **scorched earth’* policy 
in India was voiced by fcJir Purshotiamdaa Thakurdaa supporting a resolution 
recommending to the Government “to encourage by subsidies or otherwise the 
cultivation. ^ place of short staple cotton, of wheat, cereals and such other crops 
as arc needed for internal consumption and are readily saleable”. 

Persons returning from Bin^gapore and Malaya, aaid Sir Puruahottamdas, 
had spread reports regarding what had been done there presumably under the 
orders of the areas concerned. *1 can understand ^scorched earth* policy in 
Russia where every factory belongs to the State. In India, where factories are 
put up by private capital and enterprise, I should like to put it bluntly : Do the 
Qovernment expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
these factories on which their livelihood depends are soon hed ?” 

He had only touched upon the subject but he wished to bring home to the 
Government that unless they felt diffident of retaining India they must give proteo* 
tion aud inspire confidence among middlemen and capiLulisiB who had suuk 
their money and handled the material, if the Government’s policy was such as 
would demolish confidence they had to tlmnk tltcmsolves. The Governmeut of 
India should beware aud think seriously before adopting “scorched earth” as a 
copy of what had been adopted in Russia aud other countries. 

Plea for Cultivating Food orainb 


Speaking of cotton. Sir Purushottamdaa referred to the efibrts made by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to grow improved staple cotton in those 
areas which once were growing short staple cotton and said that as a result of 
those efforts very substantial progress had been made in Khandesh and C. P. 
aud Berar. Referring to the present position In Bombay, he said that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay baa definitely informed the trade that there was no likelihood 
of t^e Government giving any wagons for transport of short and fair staple 
cotton from the interior to Bombay. It was therefore most urgent that the 
cultivators should turn to growing foodsiufis. It was urgent also because of the 
acute and increasing scarcity of foodstuffs all over Indin. Taking rice alone, we 
used to import fifteen to twenty lakhs of tons and as far as he could see there 
was DO prospect of getting this next year. The question was, how was this 
quantity going to be replaced by us ? Nature had not been kind to us this year 
and many areas had not done well at all in the matter of cultivation, 'liiere 
was not lu his opinion sufficient food grains physically to go round to the vast 
population of the country. * « . . 

In passing, he mentioned that in addition to the shortago of food grams, 
we h ad to send food grains abroad to the armies and to civil populations there. 
"No Indian would mind this, but the Federation should protest strongly .that the 
policy of allowing the children of the soil to starve and enabling people outside 
to have a banquet should not be tolerated. We want to do our best to the civil 
population of an Allied country but not at the expense of our civil population 
which is not vocal'*. Hunger, be warned, was more dangerous than a ferocioua 
tiger. He warned the powers that be that, guided as they were In the province 
by Advisers to Governor and in the absence of representatives of the people in 
most of the provinces, it would be wrong to overlook the danger they faced, rhey 
should conserve every maund of food grain in India until the next crop wm 
harvested* If this warning was disregarded the Government themselves would 
regret It more than anyone else. Of course pwpie would also suffer. 

He referred to the situation in Delhi, where he wae told Uiat the distribudra 
Of food grains waa very bad. althoMh It was the scat of the Goverimw^ He 
wanted the Executive OoudoII and the ViUroy to think of the problem lerlooely. 

War Bibbs Inbubanob 

There was n nervouanees among pwpla who handM raw meteriMs, s^ 
Ar AiraMlaiiiday, bised on a letter istuea by the Government of Indin informing 
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"ittftti^iiloe cloniriAnies 'that the war Hsk Instiniihca ^icjr'did iiot tdt^^ 

ql^ biir th^ eoeiny. Chilis it eovelM thtf nsk of bbtebtog.- ate. ^ IMm 
^ among omcilds and members of the European eommereial eOPimanity <wlti' ij^esm 
' lie ima' dIiOttssed the matter agreed that it was commoniefise that ihefttiac#^ iiBd|bst 
dam^e by the enemy should include the risk of seizure. The teimlutioB %aa* p i i »>d. 

' The imsioD conOiuded. 

A. I. Orgahitatibn of li^dnstirial Employer* 
'9th. Aimual Meetiiig*^l>«jlhi— 9th; March 1942 

Presidential Address 

*'A{ter a preliminary period of adaptation, Indian induBtry^ is now more 
Ittlly' geared to a war time economy than ever oefoic, and it is enjoying, as is 
natural in the circumstances, a period of moderate prosperity,’’ said (Sir Shri Ram, 
President, All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, speaking at the ninth 
annual meeting held at Delhi on the 8tb. March 1942. 

The President proceeded : 'There is a lot of facile and superficial talk about 
opportunities which the war has afforded, for industrialisation but it doea not 
appear to be fully realised that industrialisation is only possible when the requisite 
machinery is available. War has doubtless created new opportunities, but the 
Government of India have not devised adequate measures to meet the diffieulties 
it has interposed in the way of import of machinery so indispensable a pre-requisite 
to the establishment of new industries. It is true that we have expended Some 
of our consumer-industries to an appreciable extent; we can now feed 
the army that is said to march on its stomach. We can also clothe that army, 
but we cannot, 1 am sorry to say, yet equip that army with the weapons which 
it requires to fight with. 

Serious Gaps in Industrial Economy 

There are serious gaps in our industrial economy, gaps which limit our 
' advance in industnalisation and which may, in fact, determine our survivaf as a 
nation. These gaps are capital industries, such as the roanufactuie of machinery 
and tools, of ships, of aircraft, of automobiles, of railway locomotives, of ehemioals. 
of coal distillation and of fermentation industries generally. Even here; however, 
amall pioneering efforts of private enterprise have been made with but little encourage- 
ment irom Government. I refer to the shipbuilding yard at VizSgapatam, which 
faot>eB at first to turn out four ships of 10,(XX) tons a year and later on sitteen, 
to the aircraft assembly factory at Bangalore, which hopes, in due course, to pro- 
duce all the types of planes required for the defence of India. Some foreign 
concerns have had, of course, assembly plants for automobiles, but we still do 
not and cannot produce a single internal combustion engine or tanks of sny 
size, which count for so much in this war. 

“Under the difficulties the country has bad to face, she has done com- 
mendably, but a great deal of progress in the industrial sphere still fcmains to 
be made and the responsibility that rests on the Government, if our war effort 
' la to be more substantial, is still quite considerable. The value of these industries 
* is not .confined merely to war time needs. Swords can easily be turned into 
« ploughshares, the aircraft that may be produced will be useful in peace time 
for mvil aviation, for faster communications; internal combustion subnet now 
required for tanks etc., can be used in lorries, buses and tractors ; smps which 
may now be used lor the transport of troops and aeppHes may bo 
emmoyed for the shipment of our produce ana roanufacturee in eoestal 
' anff lordgn trade. The transformation of a war time economy to peiice- 

Mtne civil needs requires only a slight readjusmept. 

Lack of Mill-btobes and bpareb 

* Already the difficulty in replenishing our requirements of mill-stoies^ spares, 
renewals and tools is retiuding ' the further expansion of oof indiistiies aind* may 
' ihde^ provq a serious setback to our war effort, if saioafactory an’ingmentw are 
not made by the Government loir the impoit of these. If,. tb^d^oxeT^Qie Govern- 
ment expects industry to maintain ita level 0f production and to imprdve its output 
further, it would be necessary- to fiovi^ facilities for induatry to obum 

•^^muaOiinflryi spares, tools, etc., either under- the lease-anddend mwangeniebts or on 

“ WUIe our grimmcM ag«in,i gte Government for its ncte'of onilMitm in this 
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uy It ao^rntdies each year, mna into many crone rapM,' yetp'dlMtag 
jfm &ftlndttBtry haa not titoaght fit to euanie ita aan^" 

V Mtabliahing on a co>operatire^1>aBla or by Uf ftKHag 
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^5“jT“!Lr*Sj “ anfortnnatelyi a pr^ndica againat todigenouB • p ta ilBta . 
^ m moa^ bad <tone 80, it would hare now fwtnd itaelf tBdepMi<i^t>' obnim* 
•“ om«genoy IHn the preaent, would not hare bim’ iMed 
‘lb flib pdaitwii id being gravely inconvenienced for want of thaae atoiea.” 

Tlie htteniatuHial Chaniber of GoMniwirca 

' i 3th.' Annual Meeting— ^Delhi— 8th. March 1942 

Presldenttal Address 

The danger of excessive dependence on export markets and the need for tepid 
industrialisation; vith a view to creating a more balanced adjustment between* •in* 
dustry and agriculture coupled with a conscious crop planning programme- were 
atremed.'by $ir Chunilal B. Mehtas President, Indian National CommittM, Inter* 
natimial Chamber of Commerce, at its 13th annual moetine held at Delhi on ' the 
etha Hatch 1042. 

Sir Chunilal said, ^The wartime requirements of self-sufficiency in food 'end 
raw materials are bound to stimulate agriculture in most industrial States during 
this war and it is hardly likely that the war-expanded agriculture would be v*let 
down’ their statesmen after the return of peace. It is idle to hope, thereforei* in 
my opinion, that India’s transitional export trade in staple agricultural produce 
could be revived to anything like the pre- depression level of 1£^29 in the post* 
war years. It follows from this that rapid development of Indian industries witb a 
view to creating alternative or additional markets for the traditional Indian export* 
able surpluses of raw materials, such as cotton and oilseeds, within the country 
itsdft has become more a matter of necessity than a matter of choice. I, therefore, 
strongly urge upon Government of India the necessity to seize the present 
.oi^rtunity to stimulate the development of all kinds of industries, which would 
provide an assured market for most of our exportable surpluses of raw< materials 
and V agricultural products within the country itself. I am aware that there are 
many aifficulties, such as the availability of machinery, skilled- labour, etc. in 
way of inaugurating a large-scale programme of industrial development during the 
war. But I am sure that a co-ordinated and strong lead by the Government of 
India, in consultation wi^ industrialists would enable the county to tito the 
maximum advantage of situation crated by the elimination of Japan and rela- 
tive disappearance of foreign competition from the Indian market, to develop 


major and minor industries in the country.” ^ 

Baking of the necessity of a number of production ad]ustmeiits in the coun* 
try’s internal structure, Sir Chunilal said that in view of the shrinksge of the 
export marlmts and increasing production of finer and higheif quality Piecegoods 
in India, efforts should be intensified to stimulate, to the utmost possible extent, 
the production of longstaple cotton and to discourage the .short staple - growths. 

" Simfiariyj the curtailment of the area under jute by substitution of ncc j 

‘ be necestoy to bring peace-time supply of iute more in accord with the 
" wotld' demand, consequent on the serious aecline in the value and volume 
national trade in rectot years. In his view, therefor^ a conscious and aeifpi^te 
crop> |fiaaniDg would have to be an part of the mogramme of 

'Hou with a view to minimising the hardidiip and the difficulties of the Wriniition 
-^od. 

A« I, SAaslim Chamber of Commerce 
First Annual Meeting— Bombay— llth. March 1942 

' PlllfBfbmTUt 'AOI$&tl88 

W« eSnai not be badnaaid in eontribnUuK our full tmital to* aaf^’a 
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Ant annual general meeting of the AU-India Muslim Chamber of Commeroe and 
Industry h^d at Bombay on ^e lllh. Mareb 1042. 

6ir Sultan made it clear that the AU-India Muslim Chamber of Ccnnmcvee 
was founded in no spirit of rivalry to any other organisation. It was to supi^ 
ment India’s commercial activities as a whole and to strengthen and foster them 
that the Institution bad been fromed. 

A people’s happiness in the last ani^is, said Sir Sultan, depended not so 
much on their commercial prosperity Hungtr was among' the greatest motive 
forces of life and any effort calculate to raise the standard of the people and to 
bring back to India again some of her ancient prosperity and greatness should be 
welcomed by all patriotic Indians. Industrial advance must go hand In hand with 
political progress. In a sense it should precede it, for without industrial organisa* 
tion political freedom was a poor thing which could not be fully enjoyed, tie said 
that It was the intention of the Chamber at an early date to appoint a Muslim 
Industrial Commission to investigate the resources to the best advantage. 

Referring to the war, Sir Sultan said tthat recent developments in the Far 
East and in Burma had greatly increased our own peril. ** the war is at our very 
doors and while I have no intention of saying anything alarmist I think we should 
indulge in very dangerous complacency if we do not realise that at any moment 
now the enemy may strike at our ports and cities. Let us be realists and face tills 
eventuality calmly and with clear minds ”. 

After emphasising the need for contributing fully to the nation’s defence, 
Sir Sultan said : ^ That is necessary if we are to emerge successfully through the 
crisis which faces us. None of us ex(>ect that we can survive the ordeal unscathed. 
That is a fact which businessmen in other sections of the community fully 
recognise.” Sir Sultan Chinoy endorsed the views expressed by Sir Purahotamdas 
Thakurdda in regard to the application of the policy of ” scorched earth ” in India. 
He said that while the business communi^ was willing to sacrifice much for the 
successful prosecution of the war, at the same time it expected the careful avoid- 
ance on the part of the Government of ” senseless sacrifices ” which were calcula- 
ted to ruin irreparably the country’s industrial structure and spell unhappiness and 
poverty for many millions of innocent citizens. 

Turning to the political situation in India, Bir Bultan said that prosperity! 
political or commercial, could only fiourish in an atmospere of goodwill and con- 
tentment. Therefore it was in the interests of businessmen, Muslims and Hindus, 
no less than in the interests of all sections of India’s people, to help in restoring 
communal amity without which political and even industrial progress would be 
difficult. He declared that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce would use Its good 
offices for achieving co-operation and co-ordination. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

19th. Sesaion— Cawnpore— 8th. February 1942 

Ft. Nebuo’s Opening Address 

The 19tii session of the all-India Trade Union Congress commenced at 
Cawnpore on the 8lh. February 1942 under the presidentship of Mr. V. E. Kalappa, 
About 200 driegates from almost all the provinces and representing different 
affiliated labour organizations and trade unions participated in it. 

’We cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is going on all over the world, 
and to the loss of human lives Which is taking place on account of the PKMt 
war,’ observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru imning the 19tii session of the alMndia 
Trade Union Congress Pandit Nehru said india was not responsible for the good of 
any other coun^. The first oonoem of Indiana was to aee tiiat their country 
was free. 

Pandit Nehru referred to a slogan which he bad heard bring raised, 
was a people's war and the 'workers of the world should unite.’ He added tnac 
this was not the slogan of kisana and snasdoora of tiibi country. Be pointed ouj 
that if the mazdoors of ^ world would have united, the worlds snip womu 
tem bewi difioent Tboy should fimt ^t for the jbeedom uf thrir owu country* 
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iEiidia*B pTemier organisAtion had rightly expieased its aympathieA tomtfti 
other donntrieB like China and Rufala, but now the firat qneetion betore th«ii Wat 
the fnidoiii of India. And India would not yield to British imperialism. Proceed* 
ing b&tusr Pandit Ndiru said that in case India was free, she would hare decided 
by own will to move side by aide with Britain. But at this atage the country 
had po other alternative but to tight with all those who ever tried to keep her in 
^v^. He added that he totally disliked the German rule and Nasism. Britain 
had made India incapable of any defence. In the event of India being attack^ 
by any other foreign country she would continue to resist. She was fated to oppose 
aU until she was free. 

Pandit Nehru further pointed out that India would have developed industry 
ally if she was free but the British Government never allowed her to industrialise, 
ana placed handicaps in the work of the National Planning Committee of which he 
was the president. , ^ . 

In conclusion, he paid tributes to Cawnpore for its contribution in the 
Satyagraha movement. He urged the Trade Union Congress to take decision on 
matters which affected the working class. He was of the opinion that any decision 
t aVAn against the will of the country would create divisions and prove disastrous. 

The session of the Congress was attended by prominent delegates from all 
the provinces including Mr. AT. IT. Joshi, Mr. V, V, Oiri, Mr. Banh’m Afuk/terjee^ 
Mr. Ashok Mehta and others. Dr. P. P. Pillai of the Indian branch {»£ the 
International Labour Office and Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhayaya were |n*CHent 
by special invitation. 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma’s Address 

‘We are meeting at a time wlien the whole world is in flames. The present 
world conflagration is only n culmination of man’s stupid greed and avarice,* 
declared Pandit Balkrishan Sharma, chairman, reception committee of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference. 

Continuing, he said that a glimpse of the development of trade union move- 
ment in India will convince any impartial observer that the capitalistic clasBes as 
such have always opposed vehemently even the most humane reforms in the con- 
ditions of work of the factory workers. A rapid survey of the legislative proposals 
and the manner in which they were received by the employers will convince any- 
body that something much more than mere legislation was required to set right 
the various problems that faced society. The existence of so many associations of 
employers, their sudden growth after the trade union movement in India came to 
its own was a clear indication of the spirit of deep-rooted antagonism between the 
employers and the workers. Had the employers been more circumspective to raise 
the wages of the workers in proportion to the rise in inices after the great war of 
1914-18 the history of trade unionism in India would have been different. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the capitalist and for our purpose the Indian 
capitalist should readjust his sense of values. It will not do to remain in opposi- 
tion to trade unionism any longer. Why, at the end of tois war. he may find that 
bis capitalist mode of life has not only outgrown its usefulness but has become a 
positive meuace to human progress. 

Let the Indian workers learn a lesson from the present world developments 
and it would be wise and proper for the capitalists to begin to think in new 
terms in relation to his attitude towards his workers. 

Continuing, Pandit Jicdkrhhna counselled the mazdoors and labour workers 
to concentrate their efibrts in the direction of solid organisational activities. 
They had, he said, spent much of their time and energies on agitational channels. 
Bitterness in thought and speeches had taken them nowhere. 'J'hoy should 
therefore stop swearing at the capitalist, and if he does not change time will 
throw him overboard. 

Ooncluding, he said that he felt like going whole-hog with Britain in this 
war. But the blindness of the British statesmen had left them no alternative but 
to stick to the Bombay resolution of the all-India Congress Committee. 

Dr. PxIiLAx’8 Sfbbcb 

Speaking at the opening session of the all-India Trade Union Congress, Dr. 
JP« P. Pillat, director of the Indian branch of the international Labour Office, who 
was present by spechtl invitation, emphasised ^ critical oatoie of the present 
tinier, emtiined me fmptnrtont pert Indian Ubaox bad to play in aebioving victory 
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loi^iteMerfter aod.lbe that I* L. O. wm,. iniUng., in/, tha 

dilieiilt uplm of ifOBt-war, sockd recoortroAtioo. ^ 

De.'mi«l:aala;thai the roda impact of war and m. objectire view of 
defdopmnhi ia lhe.Malayan and Bucman theatres compelled Indian labonr vto . 
tflteistook afsesh of the situatton and to dehne the ultimate principles and objeots . 
focjwhieh itotands. The totalitarian powm were challenging the very principie of 
dmasraey, the Naais and their criminal collaborators were clearly out for World 
dominatioo and. they' had no place in their scheme of things for indepradent, 
nationalities. ^ This will not suit India or Indian labour. 

PfiESiDENTiAii Address 

Workers are not auti-British or auti-any-otber-natiou, . But they are auti- 
Imperialiatic under whatever name it may ga Th^ are against all kinds of 
Iidperialism be it the authoritarian form of the British or totalitarian form 
of file German. I^or does imperialism change its character* if It comes from 
thlC.Eaiit instead of the . West. In other words, Indian workers who are a subject 
pepplo. cannot prefer one kind of Imperialism to snother said Mr; V, JR. 
Kaiap pa. presiding over the .session. 

**Wnkt we are mainly concerned with is the foreign policy and foreign policy 
alohe.of .the belligerent countries. One may say that foreign policy rmects the 
cluiiacter of a Government. This may oe partially true. But history shows 
thtt.a foreign policy leading to aggression has not been confined to any parti-r 
cnlat fotm of Government. We are* therefore* concerned with the polic^ of 
aggression from whatever quarter it may emanate and not with the peoples 
or ^eir Governments. All tsdk of anti- Fascist front will lead us nowhere.” 

'The Don-esistenoe of political strikes on war issue is interpreted to mean 
loyalty of the Indian working class to the British Imperialism and support to war 
e&ria; .It Is true that the workers engaged in munition factories, production 
of war material and transport services have not laid down the tools. But they 
ara. working to support war efforts but lor their living. Neither Government nor 
votaries ofnimperiaitsm under the cloak of anti-Fascism are justified in misinter- 
preting the poor workers who sell their labour which is their only poBsession just 
to oka out thdr existence. 

'Td these circumstances there was no justification whatever for some of our 
comrades to break away and start a rival organisation under the guise of anti- 
FiKsist fronts so soon after unity was achieved after ten years of nard struggle. 
In'ordbr to avoid future splits unity was based on some sound democratic 
prmcipleS’that all political questions as well as questions of strikes and affiliation 
wM^ any foreign organisation be decided by three-fourths majority. A decision 
by ^ thrse-fonrths majority makes it impossible for any particular section or 
group to get any resolution passed through a snap vote. Nor can the Congress., 
be . swamped by any one union however large its membership may be* as 
rapcasantatlon is not in direct pro))ortion to numerical strength but graduated. . 
Noc can- workers in any particular industry dominate the organisation as re- 
piyiffltttat^n is on trade group basis which restiricts the maximum .number . of 
members on the General Council to eight for each group of Industries sueb 
as Bailwaysy . Shipping, Cotton Textile* Mining* Engineering etc. Similarly the 
nitmbdr^f delegates also are restricted on a graduated scale* without depriving 
small unions representation. 

Beorditing sergeant 

^Tt: has .also been comi^ned by some that the A. I. C. U. O. has not given 
aleid on WalMssue. What other lead is possible under the existing circumstances . 
thfin'^morely state the position of the organised ' workers and leave it there ? 
Th^ critios certainly do not mean a lead for political strike. Do they, then mean 
that* Trade Union Congress should play the veritable role of a recruiting ser*. 
geant and convert all the affiliated unions into recruiting depots ? 

It is contended that by supporting war efforts of the British* Fascism 
coiifid be destrcnred, Socialism would be established in Great Britain and it would 
follow suit in India; This prospect is extremely alluring. Nazis came to power 
only in 1933. What prevented Great Britaia from establishing Socialism before 
timtvdata I 

. The prospect of estaUiriiiDent of Socialism in all the coantries of Europe^ 
and Italy is also Md - out To:si» dsfeattng vHeir^ 

HlMrNariiiBror Fasdsm wiR be wrifi^^ . Sooialiem isvto go 
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rm biilfDnd the AtLuitic Charter which has been drawn as the war aim of the 
Demoaii^. But the pro-British propagandists can afford to prondhe what theft 
maateth Slave not contemplated as they (former) are not required to deliver the 
goodst 

Releasr detenus 

Recently some political prisoners, mostly convicted for offering Satyagraha, 
have been released. But the non-release of the detenus and other politicaf pri* 
souers convicted lor their alleged or professed leanings towards i^ialism or 
Communism is thoioughlv unwarranted by circumstances and morally uinustified. 
Mo^ of the Labour T^aoers have been convicted, though under the Dmence of 
India Act for their normal trade union activities. The position of the detenus is 
even worse. If there is any unchallengeable evidence against the detenus why does 
not the C^vernment place them on tsial ? Is it not merely for their ideologies, the 

detenus and other political prisoners are made to lose their liberty and sacrifice 

their all. 

Second Day— Uesolutious— 'Cawnpur— 9th. Febrnary 1942 

Attitude to Wak 

The session of the (.'ongress concluded on the next day after adopting 
a number of resolutions including the recognition of the demand for Trade UnionB 
and Factory committees, release of political prisoners, condemning repression 

ill Bengal, ap])caling to workers not to be panic-stricken during an air raid, 

demanding an increase in basic wages and grant of dearness allowance, disapprov- 
ing the policy adopted by the Govennnenl; By introducing and enforcing ordinances 
and teistatioii affecting labour without consulting representatives of labour. 

iDe Trade Union Congress decided to maintain the status quo in restioct of 
its ixilicy towards the war. 

Both the resolutions on attitude to war, one si)ou sored by tbe (k)mmuuiBtB 
offering unconditional support in the war effort and the other moved by Ulr. Vrinal 
Kanti Boae^ expressing the opinion that in view of the situation created by the 
aggression against Kuasia, immediate transfer of power to the people is esseiitial, to 
enable the workets of India to take part enthusiastically and effectively in the 
defence of India, were lost as they failed to secure a threefourths majority as 
requited under the constitution for making any change in the policy of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Bankim Mukarji, who moved the resolution urging support to the war 
effort, dwelt at length on the changed situation and pointed out that the war had 
p.hftTicriyi its character and had ceased to be an imperialist one. It had become a 
people's war, he said. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, supporting Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose’s resolution, said that in 
ense they supported ^e war effort unconditionally it would not carry them far. 
No hdp could be effectively and enthusiastically given until India was frw. 

Mr. V, R. Kalappa. at the end of the discuBsions in his speech, said that he 
could quite agree with his Communist friends that it was a people’s war for 
Russsiai but Ft could never be a people’s war for India. By adopting me rmolutdm 
supporting war effort, they could only give moral help. No substantial help could 
be possibte as long as this country was a slave. . . ^ 

On votes being taken, both the resolutions were lost. The Congress then 
termuMted. 


The All India Manufacturers’ Confo^e 

Second Seuion— Poona— 21rt. March 1942 

WekMie Addma 
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** On ’ b^all of the Mebereihtre Indnetrial Aseocietion. which is the 
Begional Council of the Ali Indie Menufecturers* Orgenisetion for the ten districts 
^Mehareshtrs, I cordially welcome you to this second session of the Aii-India 
Manufacturers’ Conference. I need hardly say anything to you about the city of 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This historical city, once the 
capital of the Peshawas, is hallowed by the association of the Late Mr. Justice M. 
O. Ranade, Lok, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and the Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
who rendered invaluable services to India’s national renaissance. 

The reason that seems to have weighed with the Central Committee of the 
AlLIndia Manufacturers* Organisation to hold its second annual session in Maha- 
rashtra is. that we have been able to set up here a Begional Council to carry on the 
work of the Organisation in this part of the country and ours is probably the only 
regional body that has so far been officially affiliated to it. Our enthusiasm in this 
matter, I must admit, is indeed due to our consciousness about the backward in- 
dustrial condition of our region and the consequent urge to do something that will 
help the province to rapidly industrialise itself. When we attended the first eon- 
ferenoe in Bombay last year, we found that the programme which it outlined under 
the able guidance of Sir M Visvesvaraya was such which even if partially put 
into practice was sure to create the much needed industrial mindedness among the 
people which ultimately would bring about industrial uplift of the country. 

** In this connection 1 should like to observe that India’s body economic will 
not be well develoj^ed unless proper attention is paid to the industrial growth of its com- 
ponent regional units. The development of one limb at thelneglect of the growth of the 
other would not make a healthy and a strong body. The same is the case with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-continent like India. We from the 
various provinces, therefore, should strive our utmost to develop our respective 
regions, keeping in view the ideal of the proportionate and all round development 
of India’s body economic. This, of course, presupposes harmonious working and, 
co-ordination of efibrts among the various regions and it is the function of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organisation to strive to this end. 

Presidential Address 

Sir M, Visvesvaraya in delivering his presidential address observed 

*' llie foremost topic which colours all our thoughts today is the war. Enemy 
activities have already extended to the borders of this country. I am sure it is 
the ardent wish of all who have assembled at this Conference that at a critical 
time like this, India should render ali the help it is in her power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

** As this country has in the past neglected the production of armament 
machinery and has also taken no precautions to develop toe Military capacity of 
its people, we are today exposed to the dangers of foreign invasion. Before the 
war, Government were placing orders for goods required in India with German or 
American firms whenever England herself could not supply them and now since 
the commencement of the war and after the close of deliberations of the Eastern 
Group War Supply Conference, the tendency has been to obtain the necessary raw 
and semi-raw materials required for the war from this country and to place orders 
for all heavy armament machinery, motor trucks, aero-engines, etc., wnich require 
capacity and skill, with the other countries of the Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is probably not widely known that many of the manufac- 
turers even in those countries, who have come forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not know the job themselves but had to learn it after 
accepting the orders. 

” We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this country 
in connection with the rapid development of munitions production. It is hoped 
that the Government will soon acquaint the country with the precise scope and 
functions of this technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally anxious 
to know whether opportunities will be given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the help of this mission. 

" Financial prosperity in Great Britain and America, depends largely on the 
systematic and continuous working of numerous business and financial organisa- 
tions, operated by skilled groups of people with the co-operation and encourage- 
ment of Government. There is no organisation worth the name in tills country 
to help industrial development. The attention given by the Central Government is 
casual and fragmentary. The Provincial Governsmta whMi are supposed to be 
entrosted with this duty» have no resoumee and many of them have soown no IrilL 
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.. public should wake op to this perilous state of tbiogs, aud our main 

lin^ deTelopment i^nld in futote» be U) to encourage the starting and working 
of indnstries of every kind—small, medium and large scale, either as owners* con- 
centa» partnership cpnMrns or joint-stock companies; (2) to create In each region 
or area an efficient industrial organisation to enable new occupations and new 
units of work to spring up sp^ily ; 0) to provide institutions, agencies, facilities 
and editions for training a large proj^rtlon of the population for industrial life; 
and (4) to start preparing country for post-war reconstruction in which in- 
dustnes must necessarily play an important part.” 

Resclntions 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

Industrial Pougy 

In as much as the security and economic prosperity of the country depend 
to a very considerable extent upon sound industrial development, this Conference 
strongly urges upon the Government of India to institute, without delay, a well- 
planned and dynamic industrial policy calculated to lead to the rapid establish- 
ment of new industries and the progressive expansion of existing ones. 

” With a view to implement such a policy, this Confeience recommends to the 
Government to take, amongst others, the tollowing active measures • 

(1) to u^e upon the Provincial Governments to bring about the establish- 
ment in each Province, of at least one heavy or key industry, that may be found 
suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in addition to such other indus- 
tries that may be existing already ; 

(2) to definite guarantee of protection by (a) adequate tarifls on competing 
imports and (b) by grant of subsidies, subventions, etc., to existing industries and 
to those that may be started hereafter ; 

(3) to give freely import licences, essentiality and priority cortificates. and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from abroad industrial plant, machinery 
and other essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere with the 
War effort ; 

(4) to direct all Government and semi-Government Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigenous manufactures ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent as is done by other progressive Govern- 
ments, strict control over all concerns owned and managed by non-Indians whose 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of the country. 

Statistics 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in particular, makes it extremely difiicult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and potential resources of this 
country. The Conference, therefore, strongly urges upon Government, 

(1) to re-organize and widen the field of activities of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines similar to those of the Government 
Bureaux and Departments of Statistics in industrially advanced countries; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation making it obligatory on all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments to supply relevant statistical information to 

‘ the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics ; and 

(3) to issue, in an intelligible form, timely reports of statistios so collected. 

Industrial Finance 


In the opinion of this Conference the development of industries, specially 
small and medium-scale ones, in this country Is retarded not so much from Iack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisation. With a view to the 
speedy establishment of new indnstrlca and to mitigate the difficulties of existing 
ones, this Conference urges upon the Government 


term finance to industriea on the lines similar to those obtaining 
advanced countries ; 

(2) to BO amend the Insurance Act of 1938 as to give more latitude to life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investmenta of their fnnda and there^ 
enable them to inveat in industrial enterpriaea a larger proportion of their lunoa 
tiian has been posaible hitherUK 


Separation of PomTtouoa for Industry and Commsrcb 


In view of tbs deploiibis induitrial baekwerdnsM of the eounlry, an immediate 
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iiid rftdioftl change ie called for in the Qo?eriiment’e Adminiitratire inaeldQery 
concerned with indnatrlee. This Conference, therefore, argea upon the Goferament 
to separate the portfolio of Indnstries from that of Commerce and place the Depart- 
ment of Indnstries under a separate non-official Indian Member of His Excelfoncp 
the Vieeroy*s Executive Council, who should be charged with the duty of initiating 
and putting into operation a comprehensive and country-wide plan of industrialisation 
and co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial Departments ol 
Industries. 

Eookomio Councils 

This Conference is ol opinion that Economic Councils composed of representa- 
tive businessmen, industrialists and economists, assisted by adequate executive staff, 
should be established, both at the Centre as well as in the Provinces to formulate, 
advise upon and influence the economic policies and activities of Government. 

War Risk Iksuranob and Compbnsation 

In view of the imminent danger to which this country is exposed as a result 
of war and the likelihood of considerable damage that might be done to industrial 
property not covered by the existing War Bisk Insurance Scheme, this Conference 
urges upon the Government to issue forthwith an ordinance providing cover for such 
damage to all industrial establishments by a comprehensive Government W ar 
Insurance Scheme with provision for adequate and early payment of at least a part 
of the necessary compensation. 

Appeal Fob Public Co-operation 

Affirming its belief that rapid and comprehensive industrialisation is the only 
effective means of attaining economic prosperity and national security of this coun- 
try, this Conference appeals to all trade and commercial organisations, all leaders 
of national movements, the Press and all citizens interested in the welfare of the 
conntrjir to take part and help in the constructive work of industrialisation in the 
following directions 

(1) to mobilise available capital, talent and material resources in each region 
for its industrial development in the first instance, and also to take part in similar 
work in wider spheres wherever possible ; 

(2) to collect industrial statistics and carry out surveys of natural resources 
and other factors of production by regions ; 

(3) On the basis of information so collected, to prepare a plan for the rapid 
development of existing industries and the establishment of new ones ; 

(4) to disseminate correct information about the Government's industrial 
policies and organise effective public opinion thereon ; 

(5) to hdp in the removal of grievances of induRtries ; 

S to popularise the use of Swadeshi products through industrial museums, 
ous and other forms of propaganda ; 

(7) to review, annually and, wherever possible once every quarter, the work 
done and progress achieved in advancing the cause of induBtrialisatioii in 
each region. 

The Conference is of opinion that to carry out this programme, representative 
Regional Bodies should be organised wherever possible, on lines similar to those in- 
dicated in the Constitution of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation. 



Iildia Debate in Parliament 

H. of Commons — London — 24th. February 1942 

Sir George Sebiuter’e Snggeetion 

- The future of India figured prominently in the House of Commons debate 
held on the Sitb Febmary 1942. 

Bir Oeorge Schuster (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Gorernment in India during the war. •‘We have to support unity and urge 
suspension of political and pcraonal controversies’*, he declared. **we hare to 
say to the Nationalists : *Set aside these thiugs, and during the war unite and 
lace the common peril.’ But how can we expect them to respond to this ? How 
can we ooDTince^ them that wd are honest in our intentions to work during the 
war for the political freedom they desire ? The way forward was not so simple 
aa England seemed to think (cheers). It is all very well to say 'Promise Dominum 
Statue by a certain date’. That provides a satisloctory answer to none of 
the questions. 'T say, if India can build tip her own essential unity, nothing on earth 
can prevent her having independence if she wants it”, continued Sir George ”and it 
is our duty to do everything we can to build up her strength and unity. She 
wiU see that it is to her advantage to remain linked to our group. Merely to 
promise Dominion Status on a certain date, is not going to make England’s amends 
or solve the Indian problem”. 

Sir George Schuster read a personal letter from Mr. Jinnah, Leader of the 
Muslim League, which ran as follows : “Let me impress on you that the partition 
of India demand, the Muslim idea, is not only a political reality--it is our creed 
and our article of faith. We shall not rest content until we have achieved out 
goal. We shall not agree to submit to an Indian united Central Government 
and be treated as an Indian minority under the heel of a permanent Ujiidu 
majority, which virtually ineaus Tiindu llnj.*’ 

Sir George added that one might decr*ly dinagrec with that attitude, but one 
could not ignore it. These were fuiidaineutal qucHtions which could not be 
settled by any easy formula, and could not he stM aside or racoticiled during the 
war. ’'What we ought to do is to get a strong National Government to work 
during the war and convince India that we arc determined to piny our part in 
establishing her freedom.” 

''The British Government has tried aiul I l>elicvp, honestly, to do what was 
possible under war conditions”, proceeded Sir George Schuster. 'J’he British Govern- 
ment said that they could not, ytendlng an agreement, set up a new constitution, 
but they desired, within the framework of the existing constitution, to set up an 
Executive Government which was really representative of the Indian people. It was 
a great advance which won made last year, hut that was not enough. Many 
political leaders would not join as members of the Executive Council. They regarded 
it as subordinate to the Viceroy and not as a new Indiair Cabinet. Sir George 
Schuster, however, urged that, another efTort be made. Had they not a special 
opportunity now ? Here, in the British Government, an important step had been 
taken. The urgency of the war had justiOed an exceptional procedure in the 
formation of a Government. Would not the urgency justify a similar procedure in 
India ? He suggested the setting up of a small War Cabinet, consisting of the 
Viceroy and Ministers without portfolio, charged with the general direction of the 
war, leaving departmental responsibility unclianpd to the existing Council. 

Sir George Schuster continued : '‘Surely, there is some hope that the main 
political leaders would join such a Cabinet. It would have an entirely new 
significance. To join it would give a real share of power, and yet in no way commU 
them as regards the form of the final constitution of India. Such a plan would 
face up to the urgent realities of to-day and the vital need for co-operation in the 
war efmrt of the British, the Muslims and the Hindus.’* 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) asked if Sir George had any Idea wliethar 
leading Muslims would agree to this, and if they would not agree, wonld it not 
put the British Government in another false ^ition. 

Sir George replied that he had oo knowledge what leading Muilima would do. 

Sir George Senuster continued : “It Is futile to expect that you eonld lay down 
any final form of constitntioo which would receive in advaaet the approval of 
Muslims and Hindus. If only a start could be msde, the whole eentrovmwy ml|^ 
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be letiened in fe?our of co-opeimtton for the common purpose and gradually a 
constitutional basis for permanent co-operation could be evolved. 

*Tt is no use saying that India is dready behind the war and basing the 
statement on the evidence of the flow of recruits or the work of war factories or 
on the lack of response to nationalist political agitation. What do these things 
mean 7 A milion men in the army out of 400 millions I Indians have always 
been ready to take work when work is available at reasonable wages. That is not 
the spirit of energy and sacrifice, that is not the spirit of national unity which 
will see India through the war. They must have the spirit of energy and sacrifice 
which inspired China and Russia— the spirit which carried on even to the point 
of the destruction of their cherished homes if that was the only way to defeat the 
enemy. It is blindness to ^ expect such a spirit, unless you had a real National 
Government leading it.” 

H. of Commons — Second Day — 25th. February 1942 

Sir Stafford Cripps* Reply 

On the nex day. the 26tb. February, after Mr. Pethwick Lawrence (Labour), 
had stated that the debate had emphasised the essential unity of the nation, 
Bit Stafford Crippa rose to reply. 

Relying to the debate. Sir Staflbrd made hie first speech as the new Leader 
of the Mouse. *Tn all sincerity, I am most anxious to make the criticism, 
and co-operation of the Members of Parliament fruitful from the view 
of our joint effort to win the war,” said Stafford. *'1 shall regaid my position 
as Leader of the House as having for its object the interr>retation of the views 
of the House to the War Cabinet (Hear, bear), and also the views of the 
War Cabinet to the House. 

But there is one matter which all members of the House will bear in mind. 
We have to work out our solutions together and both sides or all views and 
opinions must compromise in the eventual working of our common policy and 
action which is to be put into operation. There are some who wish for rapid and 
violent progress, some perhaps even in the Cabinet itself and they cannot have 
all thay wish. But no more can those who desire to remain static have their 
wish titber (Cheers). One side must go forward just as the other must hold 
itself back if we are to march forward along the common front. I have been in 
the past a critic myself of many things and Governments and I fully appreciate 
that both critics and supporters alike are out to help to win this war and to make 
each one in his own way, that contribution which he best feels able to make to the 
united war effort.” 

6ir Stafford, continuing, said : ^'Perhaps it may be that with a totalitarian 
Parliament, the conduct of the war might be easier for those who are in charge 
of it. But we are fighting for something different from totalitarianism and for 
something that we believe to be better. If, however, we are determined to preserve 
and use to the full our machinery of democracy, we must not be afraid to 
examine its workings (Hear, hear), with a view to creating from it a machine of 
maximum efiSciency for our purpose, whether that purpose be victory in the 
present or reconstruction in the future. We must no more allow deficiences or 
antiquated methods to interfere with our democratic machine than we must with 
our military machine and I am certain we can make this House of Commons 
an even greater and more inspiring body for the people of this country than it 
has ever been in its history if we are prepared to adapt our methods and our 
mentality to the urgent nekls of the present times.” 

Bir Stafford Cripps continued, 'The Prime Minister, in opening this debate, 
bad stressed the darkness" *. in the present stage of the war. Despite the gallantry 
of the many Allies who are helping us to-day in the Far East— the Dutch, the 
Chinese and the Americans— it is '.rightly stressed that the added onslaught of the 
Japanese to the already enormous effort of Germany and her satellite Powers has 
cast upon us a burden that is heavier than any which we have yet borne. It is 
not the last straw. And it will not break the back of the Britisn people (Cheers). 
We are no less confident to-day of our ultimate victory but for weeks, it may be 
for months, we shall pass through times of acute anxiety and difilculty. And it is 
because of this present state of affairs and the prospect of the coming months 
that we must brace ourselves in that effort for victory.” 

Sir Stafford proceeded, *'Now the great majority of the people of this country 
have been working their hardest in their various spheres to give every help uej 
could. But there still remains a minority lof people who appear to regard their 
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petiKnial intereBts in n manner which is not oonBonant with the totality of 
which is recmired if we are to come through the present difficulties with success. 

‘'The Government propose to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent abuse of the wisheB of the ma]ority of the people by any small or selnsh 
group. Such incidents as dog racing and boxing displays amongst them ate 
completely out of accord (Loud cheers) with the true spirit and determination of 
the people in this crisis -of their histoi^ and steps will be taken to see that such 
and similar activities are no longer allowed to impede the solid and serious intention 
of the country to achieve victory. Personal extravagance must be eliminated 
together with every other form of wastage, small or large, and all unnecessary 
expenditure. In the realm of war effort itself, no person can be allowed to stand 
in the way of efficiency or swiftness of production and we must, without regard 
to the interests of individuals, key up the tem}^ of our war effort on every side. 

'*A number of members have* commented in this regard on the presentation of 
home news on the wireless, and have stressed the need for giving the public as 
true a picture of the events as possible whilst, of course, guarding against aiBolosure 
of facts which would be of assistance to the enemy in the prosecution of the war. 

'*The Government are wholly in accord with the necessity for presenting a true 
picture to the people, because they are confident that the people of this country 
are firm and courageous enough to face facts, however unpleasant they may be. 
At the same time, the House will, of course, realise that care must be taken not 
to create an atmoshphere of undiluted depression when events are tem^Kirarily 
against us. Wo must Htress, throughout, our aosolute conviction of our ultimate 
success provided everyone of na plays our full part in its achievement. 1 will 
discuss with the Minister for Information the question as to what improvement 
can bo made in the presentation of home news as it is now sent out over the wireless. 
(Cheers). ‘T now come to the question which has vexed the minds of members from 
all sides of the House— the question of India. The Government are as much 
concerned, as is everybody else, with the whole question of the unity and strength 
of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten that country, and ihisy 
verv fully realise that it is important that this country should do its 'utmost 
in *the present circumstances, to make a full contribution towards that unity, f 
think, however, that it would not be profitable to debate so important and vital 
a question now in a partial manner. The Government hope that such a debate 
will be possible very shortly upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

'The question of Colonial policy has also been raised. I am sure the new 
Colonial Secretary will reconsider the methods of colonial administration and 
the policies of the colonial empire. u- u , u .... . 

“Two further points about India were raised with which 1 should like to 

deal” went on Sir StaffonL ‘The first is the Question whether the training of 
Indian troops has been adequate and the second whether industrial development 
has been adequate. So far as the question of troops is concerned, man-power ie 
available in India and training facilities are available too. Difficulty has risen 
over the question of equipment and as soon as that can be supplied, the nnmber 
of troops can be increased. ^ . . . « 

Tbo question of industrial development is one which Government regard 
as of great importance and, although there are difficulties in view of the great 
effort in production that has to be made in this country and in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, I will enquire into the matter with a view to seeing whether 
something is necessary to be done to expedite that development. 

Sir Stafford Cripps dealt with the position in Malaya and said that it had 
been suggested that it was not right to send troops there at the last minute in 
order to try and save the situation. ''Had facts turned out otherwise, and had 
those troops not been sent, I wonder what would have been said in this 
House. (Cheers). There would have been universal condemnation of the 
Government for not making an attempt to save that roost valuable base in the 
Pacific. Another question which has been raised is that of policy as to the conti.* 
Yiued use of heavy bombers and the bombing of Germany. This Policy was 
initiated at a time when we were fighting alone against the combined forces of 
Germany and Itoly. It then seemed that it was the most effective way in which 
we aoting alone, could take the initiative against the enemy. (Cheers) Since that 
time we nave had an enormous access of support from the Russian armlet who, 
according to the latest news, have had yet another victory over Uie Gennaos 
(Oheers). and also from the great potential etrength of the United States. 
“Naturally, in such circumetauce«, the original policy has come under 
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mkiw» tftd It li indeed kept eonntnntly under review. Goremneiit eie fatly wwtre 
of otlm oees to wbloh our reioaroee could be put end the mmaeni tlMnr 
arrive at a dedakm thet ciroumitancee warraut a change, a change in potioy wiu 
be nuMie. Borne doubt has been ewpreeeed at to whether there is that diuree of co^di- 
natlon of the three Servfeee through the Chiefs of Staff in the field which is satis- 
factory at the present time. No doubt as long as there are three Services Users 
will be occsBions when it may appear that co-ordination has not been 100 per cent 
but every effort is being made and is continnally made to improve that co-odina- 
tlon. lu the Libyan campaign, probably a higher degree of co-ordination than 
ever before has been readied between Use Army and the Air Force. Everything 
possible will be done to increafe that active co-operation.” 

Sir Stafford Crippa referred to the question raised by Sir Percy Harne about 
making public news regarding the Japanese treatment of civilians in Hongkoug 
awd mlaya. *1 think anyone who has followed the course of the Sioo-Jspanese 
war for the last four and a half years (Cheers) should have no doubt as to the 
sort of people against whom we are hghting in the Far East”, said Sir Stafford. 
**But eo far as the rumours to which Sir Percy Harris referred are concerned be 
will realise that there are in ibis country many hundreds of thousands of people 
who are intimately affected as regards the conaitioDS through their relations and 
friends and it would neither be right nor kind to give any publicity to any such 
rumours until they can be completely substantiatea. The Government have, there- 
fore, considered it right to encourage in any way dissemination of those rumours. 
Moreover, we hope that whatever the conduct of the Japanese may have been in 
the past, they may show Uiemselves now more humane and decent in their behavi- 
our to the captured populations and prisoners. 

Dealing with pi^uotion, Sir Stafford Crippa said : “The Government are fully 
conscious ot the most valuable part that the skill of the workers can play in 
assisting the management and they have already, in some cases, taken steps by 
setting up Workshop Committees in order to release this valuable co-operation. 
They are anxious that this co-operation should be encouraged to its fullest extent 
throughout every industry in the country.” 

Discussing the points raised by members about Cabinet reorganisation, Sir 
Stafford said the new War Minister, Sir James Crigg, would sit in the House of 
Commons as soon as a seat could be found for him (Cheers). The new Minister of 
State, Captain Lyttleton, would exercise the function of supervision, ,co-ordiuation 
and the giving of vigorous initiative over the whole field of production. 

Regarding the relationship between himself and Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sir Stafford Crippa said that he would deal with all piatters coocerniug 
the biieiness of ihe House and Mr. Attlee would, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, answer all other questions addressed to the Prime Minister. The War 
Cabinet exercised the fullest power of deliberation and members of the Cabinet 
had every opportunity of forming independent views upon any question of strategic 
importance or any other question prior to the taking of decisions. As the Prime 
Mittister had said, the responsibility was a joint and a real responsibility, “The 
Prime Minister, as the Minister for defence,” continued Sir Stafford Cripps, 
‘Operates under tb6 authority of the War Cabinet and the Defence Committee and 
in every case the official decision is that of the War Cabinet itself”. It was the 
intention of the Govemmeat to continue the Department Reconstruction but the 
premse arrangements as to the responsibility for its direction bad not yet been 
decided by the Government. 

Oonoluding, Sir Stafford said, “We are now passing through a period of diffi- 
culty and anxiety, to which there probably has been no equal iu our history. We shall 
not oe borne down by those difficalties or worn out by those anxieties (Ohrees), be- 
cause we are all coostant and determioed in our purpose to win through. In 
the hard mouths that lie ahead, the Bouse can, and will, 1 am sure, gi^e to the 
people of this country a great lead ip determination, freedom and constancy of 
purpose.” (Cheers). 

The debate concluded >and the House wdiomued. 

H. of Commoai-^Londo^ Marcli 1942,,. 

Chblnet Plan for initoa aeffl^^ 
lis. OHOBOHOiL’e STAT)^^^ 

. official atatement oo In^ wiobe^ Hsm of OOMMOns 

Jb. OUimblU on the llth. 
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^ eritit in the ftffklrs of Indie erieinic ont of the Jepeneee edfenoe hee 
nade Britain wIbIi to rally all the forcea of Indian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader. 

*ln August 1940, a statement was made about the aims and policy whieh 
we are pursuing in India. This smoiinted in short to a promise ihnt, as soon as 
possible after the war, India should attain Dominion Status in full fit>edom and 
ranality with this cniintry and other Dominions under a onnstitiition to be framed 
by Indiana by agreemt'ut sinontist themselves and ac<*pr»fahle to the main elemeiita 
in the Indian iiHiioiiHl life. This was, of course, Hiibj«*ct to the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of mtiiorities. including the Impressed Glassea, 
and onr treaty obligntioiis to the linlian States aiui to a aett.lcmeiit of certain 
lesaer matters arising out of our long association with tiie fortiiiies of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

“However, in order to clothe **the8e general declarations with pretdsion and 
to convince all classes, races and cretnls in India of our siticere resolve, 
the_ War Gai)inet have agreed unitedly upon concliisioua for |>re8i'iit and future 
action which, if accepted by India as a whole, would avoid the alternative dangers, 
either that the resistance of a powerful minority might impose an itidefiniie veto 
upon the wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might oe taken, 
which would be resisted to a point destructive of internal harinony and fatal to 
the setting up of a new constitution. 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately the terms of this attempt by 
a constructive contribution to aid India in the realiHatioii of full self-government. 
We are, however, apitrelienaive that to make a piibbc annoiineemeiit at such a 
moment as this miglit do more barm tliaii gootl VVe iniisi firat assure oiirselvea 
that onr sclieine would win a reaHonable and practical measure of acceptance and 
thus promote concentration of all thoughts Mud energies upon the defence of the 
native soil. We sbonld ill serve the common ciinse it we made a deidaratinii which 
would be rejected by the essential elenteiits in the Indian w'orld and which would 
provoke fierce coiis'itnttoiiul and comnitiiiHl disputes at a moment when the enemy 
18 at the gates of India. 

‘Accordingly we propose to send a Member of the War Cabinet to India to 
satisfy himself on the spot by personal consnitaiioii that the conclusions upon 
which we are agreed and which we believe represent a just and liiisl solniioii, 
will achieve their purjiose. The Lord Privy h^eal and the I/t^ader of the House, 
Sir Crippa, has volunteered to undertake this task. He carries with him 

the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and he will airive in their name, 
to procure the necessary measure of assent, not only from the Hindu majority, 
but also from those great miiiortties amongst wldch the Muslims are moat 
nuroeroiiR and on many grounds pre-eminent. 

‘*'llie Lord Privy Seal will at the same time consult with the Viceroy and the 
Goromander-in-Cbief on the military situation bearing always in mind the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, by every means in their power, to 
shield the people of India from the f^riis which now beset them. We must 
remember that India has a great part to play in the world struggle for freedom 
and that her helping hand must be extended in loyal comradeship to the valiant 
Chinese people, who have fought alone so long. We must, remember also that 
India is one of the bases from which the strongest counter-blows must be struck 
at the advance of tyranny and aggression. 

“ i;$ir BfsfTord Grii>ps will set out as soon as convenient snd suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. He will command in his task the liearifelt good wiahes of all 
parts of the House, and meanwhile no words will be N|>oken or debates held here or 
in India which would add to the burden he baa assumed in his mission or lessen 
the pros|iect8 of good result. During Sir Stafford Crippn^ airsence from Parliameot, 
bis duties as Leader will be discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden.” 


Conunone— ~ 2Sth. April 1942 

Crippa Explalna Breakdown of Indian HegeltelieBe 
Mb. Ameby’8 Bbplt 

In the Honse of Commons, on the itsth, April I94i. Sir Stafford Crlpp$, 
Lord Privy Seal opened the debate on bis mission to indis (See p. Pdf). 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, winding up tlie debate eekl: A 
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ititt tributo^ hM bm p»id to 8iv Simj/imi Cripp$ for octtspiciioiit ol^lity ond 
idooerit;;, and' not the laast, the good temper with whteh he discharged his dimoult 
mission. No more fitting ambassador could have been sent, not only because of hit 
position as a member of the War Gabinet but also because his sending marked in 
a peculiar degree the uni^ of oudook and policy with rejsard to India, whM 
has been reached by the Government, and I might add, which has been reached 
by Parliament and public opinion in this country. 1 say advisedly ‘reached.’ be- 
cause the mission and the unanimous policy for which Sir Stafford Oripps en-‘ 
dcavoured to secure acceptance were not suaden improvisation to meet a critical 
external situation, the deathbed repentance of an unregenerate imperialist. They 
were the natural , and indeed, the inevitable culmination of the steady development 
during these last few years of ^thought and feeling about India and India’s political 
aspirations. The Act of 1935, whicn was fiercely contested by us at the time, was 
a great piece of constructive statesmanship which might by now have carried 
India far on the road towards complete freedom, if it could have been 
implemented. 

But we have all along, since then, moved beyond it. We no longer think in 
terms of India’s progressive advance towards full control of her own destiny by 
stages decided here and under the Constitution laid down by this House. We think 
instead in terms of India’s inherent right to that freedom under a Constitution 
of her own devising. It is because Indian leaders have, 1 think, not fully realised 
hitherto, or not fully believed in this change in our outlook and in its bearing 
upon their relations both to ourselves and to each other, that mission of Sir 
Sta^ord Crippa has, I believe, been of such permanent for the future whatever 
its immediate outcome. The primary task assigned to Sir Stafford Gripps was 
to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of our purpose. 

We had already declared, at the very outest, almost of the career of the pre- 
sent Government, that we wished India to attain the some full freedom as is 
enjoyed by the Dominions and for that matter, by ourselves, and to do so as soon 
as possible after the war under a Constitution of Indian devising. That pledge 
was subject only to stipulations* One stipulation was that the Constitution should 
provide for the due fulfilment of the obligations imposed on us hy our historic 
connection with India. The other was that Constitution should carry with it 
the acceptance of the principal elements in national life. Indian political opinion 
was not prepared to believe that we really meant what we said. It read into the 
stipulation about the obligations, an intention to superimpose on the Constitution, 
conditions and safeguards, which would, in effect, make it no longer the Constitu- 
tion of a free country, to take back with one hand what he professed to give 
with the other. Again, it read into the stipulation about agreement a cynical 
acquiescence in the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the 
present regime in India. 

The main object of the draft Declaration was to set these suspicions at rest, 
llie full meaning of Dominion Independence was set out in the Preamble in terms 
taken from the famous Balfour Declaration of 1926. Moreover, 8ir Stafford Vrippa 
has already pointed out the provision in Section G. for settling by treaty all 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands and not only emphasised Indian equality of status, but expressly laid 
down that terms of the treaty should not restrict the power of the future Indian 
Union to decide its relationship to the rest of the Empire ; in other words, to 
restrict its de facto power to secede from the Commonwealth. How could we have 
gone further than that ? 

Again, in order to meet the charge that we deliberately wished to pospone a 
settlement we put forward two suggeetiona. One was that failing previous agree- 
ment between the leaders of Indian opinion and the principal communities on 
some other form of constitution-making body we would set up one defined in Sec- 
tion D of the Draft Declaration immediately on the oessation of hoetilities. The 
other point is to answer the charge that we were giving minorities and more parti- 
cularly the Muslim element, a veto on all progress. There was only one way of 
cutting the Gordian Knot— as Sir G. Schuatar called it— and that was to tell the 
majority that they were free to go ahead and achieve full freedom without waiting 
for the minority. It was made equally clear to the Muslim minority— an element, 

I might add, of over ninety million people— that if they could not find the Cone- 
titution of the new Indian Union aceeptable to tbemielvee. either at : the outeet or 
upon further reconsideration, they were not to be denied the prospect of an equal 
freedom. In this respect, we were only following Ihe familiar Dommiou preeedrat. 
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7^ Chuudiftn Fedmtioii wm oriKinalij fonoed l»y fonr only of tlw pment Fro* 
yiiiM. othm joined in the next lew yenie* On the other hnh4 Nowfennd« 
lara hie always remained outside. The Australian Cdninion wealth and the Sbuili^ 
Ahriean Union afford sanitlar examples of making special oonditions for entethig, 
or else standing out altogether. In the case of me India Act of 19B5, it Mt the 
States free to stay out, but provided for the adhesion of a minimum number of 
States before the Federal provisions of the Act came into force. This restrlotlTS 
provision also was practically waived In the draft Declaration. 

Our ideal undoubtedly remains an united All* India, including States as well 
British India, sufficiently united at any rate, to present a common front to the 
outside world. The unity which we have given India, the unity of law, of adminie* 
trative procedure, of economic and transport policy, is an achievement of which wa 
have every right to be proud, but we vould sooner see India, divided and free than 
keep her various elements lor ever^against us and against each other under a sente 
of impotent frustration. 

The practical arguments for unity are undoubtedly overwhelming. I have 
little doubt that they would prevail if it were not for the deep*seated fear of the 
Muslims to which the Member for Horsham, Earl Winterton^ eloquently referred, 
that their distinctive culture and way of life would bo at the merely of tne perma* 
nent Hindu majority. The root of that fear which, as the Member for Aylesbury, 
Sir Reed^ said we must banish, lies largely, I l)elieve, in the assumption so often 
made that unity implies a Central Kzec'utive on the British model, an Kxecutivs 
responsible in theory to a parliamentary majority but responsible, perhaps in fact 
to a party caucus behind the majority. Yet our British system, which we have 
developed in homogeneous country, is not necessarily the best suited to so complex 
a structure as that of India. There is no sealed f>attern of freedom. The United 
States, Switzerland, the former German-Austro-Htiiigarian Federation and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may all supply useful precedents for Indian states* 
manship to study. 

what, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more than new constitutional methods, 
is a new spirit of compromise. It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that 
the solution of the problem is their own undivided responsibility and not ours, 
that both the right methods and the right spirit are most likely to emerge. Our 
main concern was to indicate a solution for the future, which left no doubt as to 
our own iotentions, and we struck as fair a balance between the contending |>oiDU 
of view as it was possible to attain. We did so because it was only in the light 
of a solution recognised as essentially sincere and fair, even if not wholly acceptable 
to any one section, that there could be any hope of co-operation in the present of 
Indian political leaders, either with ourselves or with each other to face the crisis 
in front of India. Even so, it could only be *a question of cooperation, effective 
participation and active and constructive help’~to quote the language of the draft 
l>elcaration-*withiii the existing Constitution. It could not bo a question of 
control free from the ultimate responsibility of Parliament here, exercised there 
through the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. It could not be that both for 
practial reasons, which have been given in connection with Defence by my Bight 
Honourable friend but above all, for the reason that there was no agreement 
at to who should exercise that control. 

The demand for National Government put forward by the Congress has been 
repeated in more than one spe^h in this House. But such a National Govern- 
ment would have been reaponaible in the last resort neither to Parliament here 
under the existing Constitution, nor to an agreed, and what the Member for 
Walsall called, a fairly-balanced Constitution in India, but only to its own 
majority— a majority presumably of the Congress or, at any rate, of the Hindus. 
That demand whether made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues, or 
by the Congress was the one thing which the Muslims and other minorities were 
determined, at all costs, to reject. They were and are convinced that aoch a 
Government would, in fact, prejudge the whole future eituatiou to their detriment. 
Uere was, therefore, never any question in our view of conceding that demandL 
beeauee it was, in fact, if not in intention, a demand which precluded all agreed 
co-operation in India. 

Mr. DavieB : is not the Right Honourable Gentleman aware of the resoltttioQ 
pgt ffH by the Indian Congress at Poona, where absolute assurance was given on 
the yery^int with whieh he ie dealing— that the minorities would certainly be 

Mr. Afn$ry : The minoritiM, ttofortanatily, did not accept tiie « Cfeolutioo* 
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Within tha limita of the ultimate reaponalbiUty of the Viceroy and Parliament, 
who in the matter are in a eenee trueteea for the future Oonetitution of Inditu 
Sir Stafford Cripps wae airen the wideet latitude. Indeed, as the House will 
hare appreciated from the White Paper and from his own speech, be went to 
the utmost length in order to meet the wis les of the Congress. There was no 
ipore that he could offer. 

Sir Stafford Cripps baa giren the House a full and most lucid account of 
hie negotiations and of the reason for their breakdown. I will not covei the 
ground again. There is only one i^int I would add, but It is perhims a most 
significant and illuminating point In the whole story. Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
many thousands of miles to meet Indian leaders, in order to arrive at an agree- 
ment with them. Indian leaders in Delhi moved not one step to meet each other, 
either without him or in his presence. 

They made no attem(>t to reach an agreement among themselves. The Con- 
gress demand for National Government was declared by its President to be the 
unanimous demand of the Indian people. Why then was no attempt made to 
afford evidence of the unanimity by bringing forward, in concert witb^ the Muslim 
Leas ;ue and other parties, an agreed pro^sal ? For the simple reason that it 
eould not have been done. That is an aspect of the situation which we must 
face. We do not do so for the purpose of imputing blame to any Indian section. 
The Member for Walshall very truly said that it was by no means an easy 
matter for men. whose life had been concentrated in opposition to each other, 
to come to a speedy agreement. Even in this House we liad to be at war for 
many months before a National Government was secured. We have got to face 
this aS|)ect, however, in order to realise why it was impossible for Sir Stafford 
Cripps to meet the demand for a so-called National Government. 

While the Cripps Misaion failed on its immediate object in the wider sense, 
1 believe, it has been very far from failure. It has been, if I may adopt an 
epigram of his own, the epilogue of an old chapter in which coiuendiiig elements 
in India have attempted to attain tlieir ends by belabouring His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and also the prologue of a new chapter in wliich Indiana are beginning 
to realiae that the key India’s problems is in their own bands Since Sir Stafford 
Cripps left linlia. Mr. Oandhi has summed up the point quoted by Sir Stafford 
Grippa in a strikiiij; pasasge, in which he has declared that the attainment of 
I iidet>endeiice waa nnpoasible until Indians have themselves solved the communal 
tangle. The Declaration is, 1 think, a sufficient answer to the speeches which 
have been made aiiggesting that it is we who have exaggerated, if not invented, 
the communal issue. 

Mr. Davies (Merthyr Tydfil): Is Government accepting all that Mr. Gandhi 

aays 7 

Mr. Awery : I do, beesnse he says what I have spent two years in saying. Even 
more im|>o taut as evidence of the new approach are the resoliitioiis which were 

S sshJ at the stHteHnninlike iiiHrigHtimi of Mr. Rajagopalachari, ex- Premier of 
adras, by the Congresa iiiembers of the Madras LegiHluiiire. By the first of tliMe 
reaoltitioiis the Ail-lndia Congress waa urged to waive ita objection to the Muslim 
League's claim for aeparaiion, if eventually persisted in, for the sake of removing 
every obstacle from tlie way of establishing a National ad min iat rat ion. By the 
■econd, the National All- India Congress Committee was requested to permit an 
approach to t he Muslim i^eagne. with a view to the re-establish men t of Popular 
Govern ment ill the Madras Province. It would appear that this patriotic and 
courageous declaration has met with the disapproval of the Congress President 
and Pandit Nelirti. It may be tiiat their attitude will be sustained by Uie All- 
India Committee, which is to meet in the next few days. It would never have been 
taken but for the visit of tiir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Davies : How many were present when the resolution was passed 7 Only 
82 out of 206 fiassed that resolution. 

Mr. Amery : No Thirty-nine out of 42 of them. At any rate, will any body 
■nggest that it was an undesirable resolution, or tliat the desire on the part of the 
Congress members to come to ressoiiable terms with their Muslim colleagues to 
re-establish a free Government in their Province first and make progress with a free 
Govern ment of India was wrong 7 If only three had supported, i should honour 
them for doing so. 

It has tiecn asked what is precisely meant by the withdrawal of the Draft 
Deelaratioii. 'What we have certainly not withdrawn is our main object and pur- 
poesb Asmelyi that India should, aa apon m poaaihleb obtain lull lieedoin imaer 
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OQMdtutionftl Arrangementa of her own devisinK and suited to her own peevliar 
coaditions On the other hand the particular metliod which we su|tgeet for 
arrivinK at a constitutional settlement, more particular^ the present prorinelal 
basis both of setting up a constitution-making asaemblv and for non-aocesaion, 
is not meeting with sufficient supt)ort for us to press it further. It may be 
that alternative methods might arise which might form a better basis for the 
definition of boundaries and might give representation for smaller elements, such 
as Mikbs, whose natural aspirations we appreciate. It Is for Indians tliemselves to 
improve on our suggestion if they can. As regards the interim situation, the particular 
proposals made by ISir bitafford Cripfis. in order lo secure the whole-hearted co-operaiioa 
of die Congress as well as tlie other political parties have, of course, lapsed, but^ the 
Viceroy will, no doubt, always he willing to consider practical suggestions within 
the frame-work of Section (k) of the Draft Declaiatiou put forward by resMUsible 
party leaders, more particularly if..pot forward as tlie Member for luce, Mr. Q. 
Macdonald^ suggested jointly and based on a broad measure of agreement. 

Ills, indeed, upon the agreement and initiative of Indian party leaders that 
any further advance must depend. The Member for Walsall raised the question 
of the desirability of re-esiablisldiig belf-Coveriiiiieiit in those Provincea in which 
the Gougress has refused to carry on. Tiiat, of course, is moat desirable. It would 
have been a natural consequence of the success of the Grippe Mission, 'ihe door 
is open now and reniaiiis open. 

Mr. Macdonald asked what exactly did The door remaina open* mean. SuppoM 
the Congress Party in those very Provinces agreed themselves to carry on Ml- 
Government, would the British Qovernmetit agree ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes, if in any of those Provinces the Congress Party are prepared 
to assume liie leapousiliiiiiieH of Qovernment and give that iielp to the prosecution 
of the war. wliich they have declared they wished to give, we are only too ready 
to let them resume oflu'e under those conditions. 

Meanwhile, the Guveiiimeiit of India must get on with the immediate task 
before it. I must make it quite eleur that our anxiety to secure a wider measure 
of active co-opeiation trom the political parties in India by sending out 8ir Biaffbrd 
Cripps ill no way implies any lack of cuuHdence in ihe ability or eiieigy of the 
Executive Guvernineul of India. Uii the contrary, irlia Majesty's Goveriiroeiil 
have the most complete ronfideiue in the Viceroy, Loid Linlithgow, who hai 
handled cuutiiiuously a difficult siiiiaiioti with prudent wiedom. and whose vigorous 
initiative has been invaluable in eveiytbing bearing on the conduct of the war. 
That confidence extends no less to the fxiating Ext cii live Council. The Indian 
members, who form the majority of that Council, are men of high ability and 
experience in active politics, in admiitiatiaiioii and hiihiness. 'iheir patriutie will- 
iiigiiess to stand aside for otiiers who might command a greater measure of orga- 
nised political support is something that we have sincerel} appreciated, aa they, 1 
feel sure, recognise the value we aiiath to tlieir coiiiinutd service to India at this 
critical time. 

What 1 have said of the Indian members apidies rqiially to the European 
members and, indeed, to the wl»ole of the adminisirstive service. Indian and 
British, which have wrestled so ahly with tie innumerable problems csriisd by 
war conditions. 

'Jhe member for I nee end the Menrher for Boutli-Eaat liSeda, Major Miner* 
have made the suggest ion that tlie woik of the India Office might be transferred 
to the Oomiiiions Office. 1 think that suggeaiion is based upon a very iiisufliicieiit 
realisation of the woik of ibe India Office. The main work of the^ India Offios 
does not consist in coiiiiollii g, lesiriciing and iiiieiferiiig with India. Its main 
work is that of an agency in this coiintiy on belialf of the Qovernment. 'ihs 
Government of India liave in peace, and even more in war. a great army to main- 
tain, part of it directly drawn from this country and largely equip|iea from tliis 
country. In order to secure from the Government of this country and to give what 
India needs, she rtqiiiies a very considerable military staff. 

India has iieigiibours which made the foreign policy of this country a matter 
of vital iiiteiest to her. From that point of view, again, she has to have consider- 
able atafi* here to keen in lonch with the Foreign OfiSce and see that India’s inter- 
esta are not ueglecita. Further, there ia a vast range of economic problema which 
vitally concern India and with regard to which it ia im|>ortai)i to her to aee that 
the policy of ihia country does not neglect liidian iittereait. All thewe mattera* If 
India were a Seif-Goveinlug Dominion, would aiill have to be carried on* btit car- 
xlecl why uk enlarged Hi|^ CoinaiaMonir*e Ofifioe* like the Oflieea of AuairaUa 
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Hodm «nd Oiiifldo House. But st toog os ibe > ultimslo responsibility in tbsss 
jnsiters rests with lbs of Bute Uiey must be conducted under his imme- 

dUts sy^ and he is still what the JJifch OommissioneiB for l^ominions are in that 
sphei?, at any rate the chief agent and the representative of the Government of 
India and of the interests of India. 

Mr. Gordon MtusDonald : 'J‘his is a very important point. Is this being put 
forward as a eoaelustve argument'? Are we to understand that the High Oommis- 
sioner ehould not do what is now being done by the Secretary of State ? Would it 
not be right to remove the root cause of ail the trouble, mistrust and suspicion, 
snd so give an indication of our sincerity ? 

Mr. Amery r'l'be reaaon is that the Dominions Office, which deals with only 
diplomatic and not administrative problems, could handle the problem of India if 
other matters were handed over to representatives of the Indian Dominion Government. 
Meanwliile, to make an unreal pretence of the^ administration impossible that ws 
were really changing the situation would be a mere sham and camouflage which 
would fail to impress any one. 

Major Milner : Hat not India a High CommiBsioner here ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes, for those economic purposes which are entirely within the 
discretion of the Government and Legislature of India, and they, cover a wide 
field, but they do not cover the field of those matters which must, for the time 
being, still be the responsibility of tlie Secretary of State. 

To come back to India : We rely also no less upon the Commander-in -Chief, 
Sir Archibald Wavell, and upon all ranks in the fighting services of India. The 
Indian Army has a great tradition, of which those serving in it are justly proud. 
In this war it has won new glory upon many a hard fought field. Side by side 
with it, its record has been shard by the trooi)8 which the Indian Piinces have, 
with their accustomed loyalty, pla(*ea unreservedly at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. India’s younger services, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Indian Air Force, have already proved their quality and earned high commenda- 
tion from all whom they have served. It is upon these tiained and propeily 
equipped services, together with their old British and newer Allied comrudes in 
arms that India must rely for her defence whether on her outer marches or in 
the case of actual invasion. In the latter event, the army can undoubtedly receive 
great help from the general body of the population. 

The steadfastness of the public in the face of danger and its eagerness to 
co-operate with the military authorities in every way including the whole field 
uf civil defence, snd to secure all information and in guerilla operations— all 
these things can be invaluable aid to the operating of the regular iroops. W'e 
are glad to believe that Indian political leaders are anxious to give that aid, even 
if they are not prepared to co operate on the lines which, in our opinion, would 
give best resuhs. All the same, it is to the trained officers and men of her 
regular forces and their effective and adequate equipment that India must look 
for her security now and in the years to come, 'i'hese were matters into which 
the Lord Privy Seal also looked during his visit to India and the information and 
the suggestions he has brought back will be of the greatest value to us. 


House of Lords— Londm— 3rd. February 1942 

Meet Congress Halt-way 

Lord Faringdon’s Speech 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords on the 3rd. 
Febmary 1942 when Lord Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government 
to what he called one of the most urgent problems of the present time. He 
complained of complacency, and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. 

Turning to the negotiations between the Viceroy and the Indian leaders. 
Lord Faringdon deploiw the fact that Bis Majesty’s Government should have 
thought fit to declare war on bdialf of India without consulting the leaders oi 
Indian public opinion. This, he believed, to be one of the most disastrous of the 
many unfortunate steps taken in reg^ to India since the outbreak of the war. 
A series of conceseionB had been offered by the Viceroy, who finally increased tbe 
siae oi his Council, giving the majority to Indian Members^ But this offer siiU 
insufficient to the CoBgmb Party, for the very good seaaon, as uu 
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It was, Lord Faringdon sdid. one of th6 eomplsinta id Indlaat tliat indte^ 
triallsfition of their coun^ bad been handicapped by the Jealousy of 
industrialists. India had paid handsome dividenos for anythincc done for her by 
Brttmn and in addition to interest on something like a thousand millions sterlini: 
invested in India, that country paid annually something in the neighbourhood 
of 188 million sterling to this country. It was a substantial sum. ftitain was 
under a considerable obligation to India. 

Lord Faripgdon referred to the appalling poverty in India, and said that 
nevertheless Britain bad been res|H)nsii)ie for what progress ther^ was ,in Indhi 
and for her education aud instruction in the. art of go'yernment, and it was a 
complime it to us that Indians should wish to model their political institutions on 
those of Britain. 

It seemed very unfortunate. Lord Faringdon added, that His Majssty’s 
Government had not been able to make the promise of self-goveriimeiit for Inoia 
more concrete. Unhappily, usefulness which the Atlantic Charter might have had 
in India was comoletely ruined by the statement by the Prime Minister that it 
did not apply to India. 

Lord Faringdon said that he wished to suggest some pratical steps to«vards 
ending the present deacllook, the danger of which became so pressing in the past 
few months, underlined by the situation in Malaya, from wuere one heard that 
the people of the country took litile interest in the war. 

Lord Faringdon then referred to the former Premier of Burma. U Saw, who 
spoke to him of tlie extremely dithcult position he (U Saw) would have to face 
it he returned to his country without some concession. “Evidently, he was 
unable to take home at least some satisfaction of his moderate demands. He is 
now accused of plotting with the .Tapanese. We are not given details. It is clear, 
however, that U would be the obvious thing for .Tapanese statesmen to approach 
disgruntled Biirmeso statesmen, vianicularly one in the outstanding position of 
Prime Minister. W^hethcr he did a deal, or was in the process of doitig a deid 
with the tlapanesc, wo have not bi*en told, but to call him a fifth columnist, missss 
the fundamental issue, which is tiiat wc have failed to gain the affections and sup- 
port of these peoples.’* 

“ The first of my suggestion,” I^rd Faringdon said, “ is that the Government 
should state uoequivocHlly that it is their intention to give India self-government 
not an any future date, but now. It would seem that there are persons with 
whom Indian leaders would negotiate. Let these Iversons and the Government be 
prepared to completely Indianise the Viceroy’s Council, including Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Let them be prepared to treat such a council as a I’rovisional 
Government, and let it be nart of the duty of that newly elected Council to take the 
neces^^ary steps for the calling of a Gonstiiuent Assembly or a constitution making 
conference Finallv, 1 would suggest that the Government should say that when 
this Assembly had reached a conclusion, the results of this Indian Constitution 
making would be introduced into Parliament as a Government measure, to be passed 
through Parliament within at most three years afttT the termination of the war.” 

Lord Faringdon said that the Government had declared that if the two prin- 
cipal parties in India would come to a settlement, the iTovernment would ratify 
that settlement. But that was a somewhat unfair attitude, 'the Muslim League 
which claimed to speak for Muslims had put on paper demands which clearly could 
never be acceptiMl by the Congress. But the Muslim League in fact did not speak 
for the Muslims of India aud it was important that people in Britain should reeHte 
that, and should not prevent an In<lian settlement bv playing into the hands of the 
Muslim extremists. It seemed that the Muslim League could not represent a 
majority of the Muslims in India, and its present plan for the partition of 
Inaia seemed to him to be not only imprac*.tical, but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Faringdon concluded by referring to the statement by Pandit Hehru on 
January 23, which seemed to him to be “ a declaration of absolutely primery im- 
Txvtance, which His Majesty’s Government should meet half way.” 

The Marquis of Crewe, Leader of the Liberal Party, said that he could not 
help feeling that Lord Faringdon overstated the matter somewhat when ha treated 
the Congress Party as the real repreeeDtativea of India. Necvertbelese, the demands 
of the eSmgresB had not been prepared for engaging in any form of niigotiatioii 
whkb could be described as such. ^ ^ ^ 

The Msiquk did not think it poseible to blame the Vlooioy far having eterted 
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ft fleriat of ooiiTmatfoiis between all the different parties, because if the Muslim 
Lome were taken as representing; the extreme RiKht then the Congress could be 
saia to represent the other side. More sober feeling had been expressed in 
Bombay. 

As to the demand that the Government should make a stsiement, he said 
that the powers of the Government in making statements were extremely limit^ 
as no Ministry could pledge a future Government or Parliament hy saying that a 
constitutional change could take place at a particular time. All that the Govern- 
ment could do was to say what they were prepared to do so long as they existed. 

The Marquis thought that the most hof^ful line of advance was by extension 
of the powers of the Indian provinces and limitation of the duties and functions 
of the Central Government as far as possible. 

Mile speaker thought it was the desire of the Congress that suffrage should be 
universal, and hoi:^ the Government would go as far as they possibly could to 
satisfy the real opinion of India and take action as soon as possible. 

Lord Wedgewood^ in his maiden spe^h as a member of the Upper House, said 
that he wanted three things as far as India was concerned. Firstly, the disgrace of 
having the Japanese overrun India must be avoided. Se(;ondIy, they should get 
total Indian help now. Mhirdly, he wanted to see India friendly and free. 

Lord Wedgewood asked the House to consider the manifold advantages of 
“ granting constitutions, province by province.” He said that he would have the 
Government recruit for the Indian army and workshops up to five million people, 
oflT'ring them, in the Churchillian manner, nothing, but blood and toil and tears 
and sweat for their co-operation. He would double the pay of every man in the 
regular Indian army, keeping half of it iiutil the e d of the war and giving it to 
the soidera in land, so that they would have something to fight for. 

Ilie speaker concluded by asking the House to do something to break down 
the colour bar which was destroying the finest empire the world had ever known. 

Lord Snnkey said that the people of India were begging us not to keep India 
always in a state of tutelage. Not one could withhold the price for the magnificent 
help India has rendered to our fighting forces. The Indian army had been largely 
Indfanis^. Would it not, he asked, be wise to try some further Indianisation of l^e 
civil authority ? If the leaders of moderate opinion in India would put up a 
reasonable plan, acceptable to themselves and to the major Indian parties, they 
would have rendered a public service. 

Lord Rankpillour (Conservative) asked how, after two years of the stress of 
war, the Viceroy, who had a task of immense difficulty, could be asked to carry 
out such a programme as Lord Faringdon had suggested. The Viceroy could not 
act without some Indian concurrence. One proposal put up would mean giving a 
blank cheque to the Congress and the other to the Muslims of vivisection of India. 

Lord Bankeillour added that the Viceroy had been asked to make gestures. He 
had made gestures. He had called Indian Members to his Council. He had 
fi^ political prisoners, and it had availed him nothing more than did for 
Britain the remittance of Southern Ireland’s debts and the handing over to them 
of ports. 

Lord Cecil said there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status, and he wondered if something might not be done 
by transferring the great apparstus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dnminioxs Office, which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. 

Lord Hailey said that this was no time for manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. We should be as bold as we were in the case of Syria in making our 
declarations. It had been said that constitutional changes could not be carried 
out in war time, but the most momentous declaration in Indian history,^ that of 
3917, was made during war, and the M«ntagu-CheImsford Report was sign^ in 
1918, the most critical part of that war. It would, however, be exceedingly difficult 
to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what they were aiming at. The 
India Act of 1935 was the fruit of more careful and prolong^ consideration than 
the British people bad ever given to any Dominion or empire constitution. That 
constitution was the Federation of a United India. What place. Lord Hailey 
asked, was to be assigned to the Indian States were we now to a^ee, at the instance 
of the Muslims, to divide up that united India. 

Lord Hailey thought that a satisfactory declaration by His Majesty’s 
Goivemment, either giving the date or prescribing the method whereby the two 
putisi in India could decide that they oad arrived at a etage when n deolarw* 
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Houae of Lorda— London— 29th. April 1942 

Devonshire on Cripps’ Mission 

The rnmn object of the Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Crippg took to 
India wu to overcome Indian suspicion that the British desire for a priw 
Mt^nt among Indian politicians wm a device to postpone Indian S-lf-Government 
dMW^Under-Secretary of State for India, the Du*a of Dtwmthire, oMuing 
the debate on India in the Lords on the 89th. April 1948. He added "I believa 
we have achieved a ver^ valuable result in this direction.*’ ^ 

9 Oripps Mission had ^ bwn wrongly interpreted in some quarters as an 

eleventh hour act of repentance in Britain, brought about by the war situation 
m India. “It was nothing of kind. It was actually the continuation of a 
policy consistently pursued by the British Government for many months 
mde^ years.” ’ 

The Duke of Devonshire continued ; f?ir Stafford Cripps found himself con- 
fronted with a number of conflicting claims from various leaders of Indian opinion 
The Lord Privy SeaVa task was to find some means by which these differimr* 
even conflicting elements could be brought together to determine their own futuie' 
He went out with a Draft Declaration, framed with a view not only to securinK 
the agreement of as manv sections of opinion as possible, but also- since we have 
been definitely accused of relying on Indian disagreement to perpetuate our rule 
in India— containing provisions which would prevent the refusal of a large minority 
to co-^rate from holding up the majority in their demand for self-government. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps has told of the various stages of his discussions and the 
difficulties which arose. On all minor difiicalties be had absolutely an unanswerable 
case. The difficulty arose in the division of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government here— how they were to be divid^ and 
proportioned. Sir Stafford Cripps got over that difficulty by offering to Indian 
political leaders seats for representative Indians on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Council. He was then confronted by a further less tangible and even more 
difficult problem. In modem practice me Commander-in-Chief in India ie also 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, the one man who has funetiona and 
activities which may bring the two halves of his personality into active conflict 
The Indian demand wai that the functions and activities of the C-in-G and Defence 
Minister should be divided, that his political function should be translerred forth- 
iri& to Indian hands, while his military activities should remain g pipuch ed. Aaj 
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valhe of the same ohaiwcter for eoxne Indian pblidcianii. The presence of Indian 
repreaentatiTes^n Washington and Chungking was another instance of Indians steady 
oonatltutional advance. 

^Tndia is not standing still. Its progress is a continuous one. I snppoAe that 
in the whole history of the wotld no nobler or more magnificent chance was ever 
offbred than that of trying to create out of the vast sub«oontinent of India a free 
united and self-governing nation concluded the Puke of Devonshire. 

Referring to what he called a "technical breakdown*^ Tx>rd Crewe, Liberal 
leader, said it never seemed to him that there was a hopeful chance^ that the De- 
daratiOD would find immediate acceptance. Sir Stafford Cripps was the most suit- 
able choice and no 'responsibility for the breakdown devolved on him. Lord Crewe 
thought it incredible to suppose that IndiaD leaders— skilled and experienced men,— 
could have believed that His Majesty’s Government could possibly accept the abrupt 
and immediate change involved in their counter-proposals. The last word must 
rest aA now with the Viceroy-in-Council. The Cripps expedition was not a wasted 
effort. India’s constitution would work out well, but it must take some time to 
reach full growth. 

Lord Strabolgi said he was puzzled by the sudden failure of the Mission when 
it seemed on the point of success. “ We cannot leave things as they are. Canada 
was able to develop her system of government slowly, bat I do not think India 
can afford to day to remain as it is.” 

Dealing with Defence, Lord Strabolgi thought that the British Government 
should have seized with both hands the offer by leading Indians to organise the 
people for the defence of India. He was of opinion that the new move should come 
from British and not from Indian politicians and that negotiations should be imme- 
diately reopened. 

liord SalMury said that if agreement had been reached now, it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle, but Sir Stafford Cripps had achieved something 
more important. He had established the sincerity of this country in the eyes of 
Indians and the world. 

Lord Hailey said the British Government had gone to very great lengths and 
bad regained the political initiative which it bad been thought we had lost, and 
we were now in a position to invite the co-operation of many Indian elements 
which hitherto had been deterred from associating tbemselvea with us more fully. 
We had re-established our credit with the outside world. 

In I^rd Hailey’s opinion, the breakdown had come because the Congress 
were not able to secure leadership for themselves. The other issues raised were 
merdy a convenient method for obscuring that fact. Beal progress was impossible 
until Indians themselves had further solved the communal tangle. 

The Earl of Warwick (Conservative), in his maiden speech, said that the eman- 
cipation of India further than that proposed by the Government meant the handing 
over the population to only three per cent of the population without any reserva- 
tions at all. He urged the Government to remind the Indian extremist that even 
the most benevolent people have the right to be roused aud that it la impossible for 
us to be forced to accept an agreement against good sense and reasonable judgment 
at a time of our most acute adversity.” 

Lord Rankeillor said that he would have been more anxious if the scheme had 
been accepted because there would have been difficult and complex problems to be 
got over in future, whereas now they had been brought out and there was time to 
discuss their solution. 

Lord Catto said the purpose or intention of the Declaration could not possibly 
be misunderstood and it was a sincere attempt to battle with conditions as they 
actually exist. 8ir Stafford Cripps had grappled manfully with the difficulties. 
Unless the ideals for which we are working are soon brought to fruition, distrust 
would again arise. 

Lord Samuel (Liberal) paid a tribute to Sir Stafford Orijpps’ strenuous efforts. 
He viewed with great anxiety the provision in the proposals that any province was 
free to vote itself out of the Indian Union. This, he said, would lead 'Jo the rais- 
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" Theta ia notbinK there tbat tmpliee Mparation, bnt then ta a aeotion in that 
Statute that expreaaly recottnieea tbat eupnmaey of tble Parliamwt bafon any DomI* 
nlon ever beoomea independent. 

Lord Simon empbaeiaed the ainoerity with which the negoUationa wen eon* 
dneted and the fact that the inherent complexities of tha Indian politioal problema 
had been bronght home to the world. “Indian politioal nformen have natnnlly 
tended to develop their ideas for Indian Self-Government strictly upon linaa that 
had been followed by British institntions. Tha British scheme of Self*Qovernment 
is not the only aoheme in the world. It does not follow that you will naeaasarily 
arrive at the best solution by treating a model with which we an familiar as 
though it ware a ‘sealed pattern.’ The plan niwn which we laboured ao hard ia 
leiected by the Congress for exactly the oppcMite reason for which the Muslim Leagna 
reiected it, which ia a very significant and disturbinff fact. The diflSculty can only 
be solv^ by exercise by Indian leaders themselves of the highest gifts of atatas* 
manabip and goodwill. The British Governmei)t will gladly do everything it can, but 
Indian politicians an right when they say that the responsibility for framing the 
constitution and getting over the difflcuUies must primarily rest wiu them. 

It would be a complete error to say that then wm not a grnt deal of good 
feeling between individual Muslims and Hindus. “No doubt developments will be 
on the way. but do not imagine that it will come without strain,” pointed out Lord 
Simon. “Sweep out the British members (of the Viceroy’s Oonnoil) m 1 dam say 
it is quite right to do. but you do not solve the problem. You cmta a naw 
diflioulty. ’The Important thing in this new proposal of the. British ^vmmant 
is Sat it recognises that then is only one method, that i^ leaving Indiana to 
frame their own constitution. I do not see how anybody could go furlto Um 
S ir In that plan we undertook to accept and to implement forthwith tta 
constitution so framed. We selected the method of treaty, because there can bo 
nothing mon level between two partners than treaty. ,• u, . u j . j 

^rd Simon emphasised tbat a British.framed scheme was liable to be rejectjd 

as an attempt to foist a constitution on India. On the other band leaving ^ 
framing of the constitution to India left the British Government own to a quite 
unfunded charge that it was relying on communal differences and feeling quite 
safe that they would be nn.ible to iicbnve tlieir puriHiseS; Iherfoie, we oile^ 
the scheme of a conBtitntion*making body. We will strain •▼ary nerve, ae 
Vk-eroy does, to make tlic best arra' gcmcnt Indians desire foi this Mnalltntion* 
making bSy. Nothing can be plainer from the GovernmMt plan than that it is m 
OToS Md is not thought to to possible to make constitutional ctouges in ^ 
SSKent of India during the war.” There is no anally between the respondbla 
gSment in this country, by which the Commons could turn out a govenimnt 
Md *0 form proposed by the Congress, many of whoso members an not in tha 

°“‘*!!YKannot have Responsible Government unleMAeMinisten are resimid. 

hi« to i^etods” continued Lord Simon. “You would have n Oongresa naiorlty 
»UcS KScin’tre which cannot to removed , and which is. responsible to no 
btol^B»eto tto Congress organisation...! apologise for keeping your 
tow long. Ihii is a subject which fascinatra everibedy who has bad fc 

deal with it. We must atrive out vej 7 utrooet to fulfil that which we have aei 

out to doe'* 

Referring to the Indian leaders’ declarations tbat coma wtot may, tha IndiM 
naoolewonW^never accept Japanese domination, the Lord Ohanollor emeluded, 
Sff me^to out of those tnids and tribulations that more light will Mma 
,id.“2en it tUI nobody will have more reason to rejoice than the British 
Fariiament.” 







